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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

It  was  in  the  aatnnm  of  1809  that  Soott  began 
The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  having  oontiacted  with  his 
publishers  to  hand  in  a  poem  ^^by  the  end  of  the 
year."  He  was  set  on  a  Highland  subject,  for  he 
had  Campbell  blood  in  his  veins,  and  from  childhood 
had  rejoiced  in  the  acquaintance  of  such  old  Jacob- 
ites as  Stewart,  the  laird  of  Invemahyle.  This 
gentleman  it  was  who  actually  sent  the  Fiery  Gross 
through  Appi%  the  home  of  the  Boyal  Clan,  in  1745. 
The  beautiful  region  of  Appin,  with  the  sea-straits 
that  wander  deep  into  the  recesses  of  the  green  hills, 
was  tenanted  by  a  clan  of  Stewarts  whose  very 
enemies  applauded  their  honesty  and  couraga  In- 
vemahyle, who  had  been  **out'*  in  1715,  as  wdl 
as  in  1745,  received  young  Scott  in  his  house,  and 
taught  him  his  devotion  to  Jacobite  sentiment,  to 
the  heather  and  the  tartan.  He  was  now  about  to 
turn  the  eyes  of  the  world,  not  on  his  own  Border, 
but  on  the  fringe  of  mountains  which  severed  Celt 
from  Teuton,  and  sheltered  the  proscribed  clan  of 
Macgregor,  a  branch   of   Clan   Alpine.      It  seems 
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probable  that  the  clan  had  its  hand  against  eyeiy 
man's  hand  ever  since  1820,  or  thereabout,  when 
Bruce  forfeited  the  lands  of  the  Macdougals  of 
Lome,  the  partisans  of  England,  and  his  inyeterate 
private  enemies.  The  neighbouring  ancestors  of  the 
Macgregors,  as  adherents  of  the  Macdougals,  would 
also  be  dispossessed.  They  were  thus  dissatisfied 
wanderers,  driven  from  place  to  place  by  the  Breadal- 
bane  Campbells,  injured  and  injuring,  with  a  bitter 
and  ferocious  passion  of  revenga  Again  and  again 
the  very  name  of  ^^the  wicked  clan"  was  proscribed, 
but  they  remained  equally  noted  for  courage  and 
treachery  till  the  days  of  Bob  Boy  and  of  his  sons, 
Bobin  Og  and  James  Mor.  Scott  had  a  taste  for 
the  disinherited,  and  the  bold  raider,  so  he  celebrated 
Clan  Alpine's  warriors. 

In  July,  1809,  he  visited  the  haunts  of  his  youth, 
^<and  ascertained,  in  his  own  i)erson,  that  a  good 
horseman,  well  mounted,  might  gallop  from  the  shore 
of  Loch  Vennachar  to  the  rock  of  Stirling,  within 
the  space  allotted  for  that  purpose  to  Pitzjames." 
He  then  visited  the  isles  of  Loch  Lomond  and  the 
scenes  of  bloody  fights  between  Clan  Alpine,  the 
raiding  Macfarlanes  (the  moon  is  ^Macfarlane's 
lamp,"  as  it  diines,  in  crescent,  on  the  shield  of  the 
foraying  Scotts),  and  the  Colquhouns.  At  the  Duke 
of  Montrose's  place,  Buchanan,  he  met  Lady  Louisa 
Stuart,  daughter  of  Lord  Bute,  the  minister  of 
QeoTge  III.  To  Lady  Louisa  and  the  rest  he  read 
the  opening  part  of  Ths  Lady  of  the  Lake^  including 
the  passage  on  Dreams, 

«« They  come,  in  dim  procession  led, 
Thcr  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead.'' 
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**.  .  .  from  my  coach,  may  heayenlj  might 
Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night." 

^  The  f  aithlessy"  it  may  be  tihonghty  means  the  lost 
love  of  Scott's  yonth^  the  beautiful  wife  of  his  f riend. 
Sir  William  Forbes.  Lady  Louisa  says  that  Soott 
could  banish  her  from  his  wakiug  thoughts^  but  not 
from  his  dreams.  He  was  wont  to  dream  of  her 
before  the  arrival  of  misfortune^  or^  at  leaet^  this  was 
his  persuasion. 

It  appears  that  Canto  I.  wad  written  during  the 
yisit  to  the  Clan  Alpine  country,  ^  under  the  full 
influence  of  the  genius  loeL''  But  Soott  was  also 
engaged  on  his  valuable  edition  of  the  Letters  of  Sir 
Ralph  SadteyTy  the  envoy  to  Scotland  of  Henry  VHI., 
and  the  man  who  saw  Queen  Mary  naked,  —  at  the 
age  of  five  months.  The  two  quarto  volumes  ap> 
])eared  in  1809.  Scott  was  also  busy  with  his  Life 
of  Swifty  the  Slomers  JVactSf  general  criticism,  and 
a  new  edition  of  the  MinetreUy.  He  was  deep,  tooy* 
in  harassing  family  affairs.  Tet  early  in  May, 
1810,  OHie  Lady  of  the  Lake  came  out,  in  a  noble 
quarto,  at  two  guineas.  People  bought  books  in 
those  days,  and  Scott  received  two  thousand  guineas 
for  the  copyright,  besides,  it  seems,  a  considerable 
share  in  the  profits,  for  Scott's  own  firtn  (Ballantyne 
&  Ca)  retained  three-fourths  of  the  property;  but 
that  money  would  be  lost  in  the  ^neral  fiasco  of 
the  firm.  Of  the  book  twenly  thousand  copies  were 
sold  in  a  few  months ;  indeed,  none  of  Scotf  s  poems 
has  been  more  popular.  He  himself  has  told  the 
story  of  the  discouraging  kinswoman  and  the  encour- 
aging farmer,  and  hajs  explained  the  economy  of  his 
time  at  this  laborious  period.    He  rose  and  wroto 
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early  in  the  moming.  Judging  from  the  Tarious 
readings  giren  from  tiie  manusoript,  he  made  few 
alterations. 

Historioally,  the  snbjeot  of  the  poem  seems  to  be 
dated  about  sixteen  years  after  Flodden  (1518),  with 
irtiioh  Marmian  doses.  These  were  the  distracted 
years  of  the  minority  of  James  V.  The  troubles  in 
1526  reached  the  point  at  which  the  king  was  under 
the  tutelage  of  his  stepfatheri  the  Earl  of  Angus 
(a  Douglas)  who^  in  1514,  had  married  the  queen 
mother,  Margaret  Tudor,  a  sister  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  boy  king  hated  his  tutor,  whose  family  had  long 
been  too  powerful  for  subjects,  and,  moreover,  were 
often  in  treasonable  relations  with  England.  In 
June,  1528,  James  emancipated  himself  from  Angus, 
and  the  heads  of  the  house  of  Douglas  were  driyen 
into  England  in  1529.  In  the  same  year  James  took 
seyere,  but  necessary,  measures  against  the  Border 
marauders,  many  of  whom  were  retainers  of  the 
house  of  Douglas.  (Canto  II.  stanza  xxyiii)  It 
does  not  seem  to  be  long  after  the  events  of  1529 
that  the  Poem  opens,  and  James,  unrecognised,  re- 
ceives the  hospitality,  on  an  ide  of  Loch  Katrine,  of 
the  daughter  of  a  Douglas  in  hiding,  <^The  Lady 
of  tl^e  Laka^  There  follows  the  gathering  of  Clan 
Alpine  to  resist  the  king,  who  is  (unknown  to  them) 
alone  in  their  territory.  The  Douglas  of  the  piece 
is,  as  Seott  says,  an  imaginary  character,  suggested 
by  the  unde  of  the  Earl  of  Angus,  Archibald  Douglas 
of  Eilspindia  The  story  about  him,  quoted  in  a 
note  to  Canto  V.  stanza  xxiL,  is  from  flie  work  of 
Hume  of  Godscroft,  the  family  historian,  a  writer 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  is  ill-informed  and 
prejudiced.    As  far  as  my  reading  goes,  Kilspindie 
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did  not  die  an  exile  in  France,  but  letumed  to 
Scotland  after  the  death  of  James.  He,  moreoTer^ 
contrary  to  what  Qodsoroft  says,  ^^had  been  a  conn- 
fldlor  or  stirrer  up/'  also  '^cruelly  disposed."  In 
1540,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  Finnart  was  executed, 
on  a  charge  of  conspiring  with  Kilspindie  to  murder 
James  on  February  2,  1529.  Hamilton  of  Finnart 
was  a  man  noted  for  ferocity  even  in  tiiat  age,  yet, 
in  1540,  no  courtier  stood  higher  in  James's  fayour. 
The  king  was  therefore  inclined  altogether  to  slight 
the  accusation  brought  against  his  trusted  fayourita 
We  must  suppose,  then,  that  the  charge  of  murderous 
conspiracy  was  fully  proyed.  But,  according  to  one 
historian,  Lesley  (about  1570),  Finnart  chose  to  be  tried 
by  the  ordeal  of  single  combat  against  his  cousin  and 
accuser,  Hamilton  of  KincaveL  That  gentleman  was 
an  exile  for  his  heretical  opinions,  but  yentured  to 
Scotland  to  challenge  Finnart  with  his  old  treason. 
There  are  signs  of  secret  dealings  between  Finnart 
and  Elilspindie  in  the  Noyember  of  1528;  thus,  on 
the  whcde,  Doug^  of  Kilspindie  was  not  likely  to 
be  dear  to  James  V.^ 

As  a  poet,  Scott  was  attracted  by  the  Douglases, 
akin  as  they  were  to  Brace's  famous  comrade,  the 
€k)od  Sir  James.  He  was  misled,  too,  by  our  old 
historians,  such  as  Ge<»ge  Buchanan,  and  Lindsay 
of  Pitscottia  The  eyidence  of  the  State  Papers, 
published  since  Sir  Walter's  day,  destroys  the  old 
traditional  yiew  of  the  house  of  Douglas.  Many  of 
its  scions  were  yersatile  and  accomplished  traitors  to 


iThe  Scots  Acts  of  Parliament,  March,  1648,  and  the  State 
Papto  are  the  anthorities  drawn  on  for  this  aooount  of  the 
circmiistaooes. 
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their  country's  cause.  But  that  does  not  afiCeot  our 
sympathy  with  Scotf  s  ^  imaginary  ^  Douglas,  whose 

«<  First  shaft  centred  in  the  white. 
And  when  in  torn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain/' 

This  archery  was  neyer  riyalled,  except  by  Lock^ 
ley  in  Iva/nkoe. 

As  Scott  takes  care  to  remind  us,  James  V.  was 
an  equestrian  Haroun  Alraschid,  who  delighted  to 
wander  incognito  among  his  peopla  These  are  the 
historical  facts  out  of  which  the  rhymed  romance  is 
framed.  As  it  had  none  of  the  <^  supernatural ''  ele- 
ment of  the  Layy  was  more  regular  in  metre,  and  full 
of  <<  landscape  painting/'  the  poem  conciliated  even 
JeSrey,  Decidedly  the  tale  is  more  sympathetic  than 
the  plot  of  MarmiatK 

There  is  nothing  here  so  Homeric  as  the  Field  of 
Flodden,  in  that  poem ;  but,  if  we  except  the  hero 
(who  is  the  usual  hero))  we  must  recognise  great 
spirit  and  beauty,  and  (at  that  time)  great  novelty 
in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake, 

«  The  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill " 

strikes  the  magically  silvan  opening  note,  and  verse 
can  do  no  more  than  what  Scott  has  done  for  what  I 
take  to  be  the  most  enchanting  country  on  earth,  — 
the  Highland  hills,  with  their  sere  crests  in  the  douds, 
and  their  knees  deep  in  dewy  bracken  and  fragrant 
heather.  The  multitudinous  lakes,  clear  as  mirrors, 
or  black,  and  flecked  with  spindrift;  the  rivers,  now 
tawny  torrents  washing  creamy  foam,  now  silver  in 
stream,  and  amber  in  sleeping  pool;  the  winding 
arms  of  sesrwateri  fringed  with  yellow  seaweed^  and 
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lacing  through  the  straits  like  hunying  riversy  or 
dear  and  green  as  beryl  above  silTer  sands, — these 
things,  with  the  wedded  odours  of  the  bog-myrtle,  the 
heather,  and  the  pine  woods,  giye  the  Highlands 
their  hold  on  every  heart,  Oeltio  or  English.  Not  in 
the  Pyrenees  are  the  colours,  gold  and  purple,  and 
deep  blue,  softer  and  lovelier.  There  are  mountains 
more  majestic,  but  none  so  rich  in  mysterious  memo- 
ries of  old  far-off  things  which  whisper  from  the  cas- 
tles of  the  race,  from  the  stone  circles  around  the 
graves  of  forgotten  warriors,  from  bums  and  glens 
which  have  each  their  legend  bi  ^lost  and  fairy, 
from  the  fairy  knowes  beneath  which,  in  clear,  still 
days,  you  can  still  hear  the  fairy  music  and  min* 
strelsy.  Even  now  the  people  of  the  glen  have  not 
lost  the  ancient  Oeltic  poetry,  the  traditions  of  the 
<<Men  of  Peace; ''  of  the  great  phantasm  of  a  Viking 
who  haunts  Ballachulish  coast;  of  ^Flappan,"  who 
walks  the  dusky  roads ;  of  <<  Second  Sight,'^  worthy  of 
Sir  Walter's  seer.  The  long  Celtic  memory  retains 
all  these  things,  and  with  a  gillie  or  a  boatman  you 
can  hold  high  discourse  of  Montrose's  wars,  or  of  the 
occult  world  whidi  is  so  near  them.  In  brief,  to 
know  the  Highlands  and  the  courteous,  wise  High- 
land folk,  is  to  fall  in  love  with  the  remnant  of  the 
ancient  race,  and  with  its  ancestral  homa  The  tour- 
ist, by  steamer,  coach,  or  train,  knows  little  of  the 
charm  of  the  Highlands,  except  what  he  reads  in 
Scott  He,  in  The  Lady  of  the  Laksy  opened  up  the 
country  to  aliens,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  one  is 
grateful  to  him;  for  one  here  acquires  an  unholy 
hatred  of  the  J3a$$enaeh,  however  **  Saxcm ''  one  may 
be. 
The  scenery,  the  landscape  of  the  poem,  the  then 
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almost  unheard-of  manners  and  beliefsi  the  Fiery 
Gross,  and  the  Seer,  made  the  fortune  of  the  poem, 
combined  with  the  vigour  of  the  Combat,  and  the 
headlong  y^rse  which  carries  the  bearers  of  the 
token  of  war  into  eyery  scene  of  Highland  life.  It 
is  extremely  characteristic  of  Scott,  as  a  sportsman, 
that  his  noble  stag  is  not  slain.  Eyen  so>  the  hero  of 
his  Ouf/  Mannering  saves  the  life  of  the  gallant 
brock  (badger)  that  robbed  young  Pepper  of  a  paw, 
and  blinded  one  of  the  race  of  Mustard.  It  was  the 
chase,  not  the  capture,  that  was  dear  to  Sir  Walter. 
Fond  as  he  was  of*  his  raiders,  in  the  distance  of 
time,  he  introduces  the  distraught  Blanche  to  remind 
us  of  what  such  exploits  as  theirs  really  meant 
Among  Sootf  s  battles,  that  of  Beal'an  Duine  holds 
a  high  place,  while  the  lyrics,  and  the  ballad  of  Alice 
Brand,  are  worthy  of  his  genius,  especially 

<<  The  toils  are  ^iched,  and  the  stakes  are  set" 

To  every  reader  now  it  is  plain  that  Blanche,  with 
her  ditties,  is  a  more  romantic  precursor  of  Madge 
Wildfire.  In  the  relation  of  father  and  daughter, 
again, — Douglas  and  Ellen,  —  we  have  a  picture 
which,  with  variations,  Scott  was  often  to  draw; 
as,  indeed,  in  his  own  life,  his  daughters  seem  to 
have  won  his  most  intimate  affection. 

The  x>oem  ends  with  confessions  more  personal  than 
Scott  was  wcmt  to  make.  In  song  he  has  found  solace 
for  a  heart  once  broken,  if  later  ^mended,''  and  for 
once  he  touches  on  his  critics  with  a  melancholy 
scorn.  He  was  apt  to  hold  his  poems  lightly,  and 
did  not  conceal  his  opinion  of  their  merits.  But 
here  he  speaks  more  loftily,  perhaps  more  sincerely. 
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<<  Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  Harp  1 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway, 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 
Mnch  have  I  owed  thy  strains  on  life's  long  way, 

Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known. 
When  on  the  weary  night  dawned  wearier  day. 

And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 
That  I  o'erlive  such  woes,  Enchantress,  is  thine  own." 

Nowhere  else,  I  think,  has  Scott  spoken  of  himself 
and  of  the  sorrow  of  his  youth,  the  melancholy  mem- 
ory of  his  age,  the  wound  that  never  healed,  the 
shaft  that  never  ceased  to  sting,  with  so  little  re- 
serve. Happy,  as  mortals  reckon  happiness,  success- 
ful, courted,  caressed,  he  ci^ed  ever  with  him  one 
immitigable  pain. 

Andrew  Lang. 
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TO 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAER 

Afteb  the  success  of  Marmiany  I  felt  inclined  to 
exclaim  with  Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  — 

O^oc  idv  d^  6t9hK  ahanc  kKttHXiaTaL 

Odys.  X*  L  5. 

«One  ▼entuToas  game  my  hand  has  won  to-day — 
Another,  gallants,  yet  remains  to  play." 

The  ancient  manners,  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  aboriginal  race  by  whom  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land were  inhabited,  had  always  appeared  to  me 
peculiarly  adapted  to  poetry.  The  change  in  their 
manners,  too,  had  taken  place  almost  within  my  own 
time,  or  at  least  I  had  learned  many  particulars  con- 
cerning the  ancient  state  of  the  Highlands  from 
the  old  men  of  the  last  generation.  I  had  always 
thought  the  old  Scottish  Gael  highly  adapted  for 
poetical  composition.  The  feuds,  and  political  dis- 
sensions, which,  half  a  century  earlier,  would  haye 
rendered  the  richer  and  wealthier  part  of  the  king- 
dom indisposed  to  countenance  a  poem,  the  scene  of 

ziz 
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-which  was  laid  in  the  HighlandSi  were  now  snnk  in 
the  generous  compassion  which  the  English,  more 
than  any  other  nation,  feel  for  the  misfortunes  of 
an  honourable  foe.  The  poems  of  Ossian  had,  by 
their  popularily,  sufficiently  shown  that,  if  writings 
on  Highland  subjects  were  qualified  to  interest  the 
reader,  mere  national  prejudices  were,  in  the  present 
day,  yery  unlikely  to  interfere  with  their  succes& 

I  had  also  read  a  great  deal,  seen  much,  and  heard 
more,  of  that  romantic  country,  where  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  some  time  every  autumn;  and  the 
scenery  of  Loch  Katrine  was  connected  with  the  rec- 
ollection of  many  a  dear  friend  and  merry  expedition 
of  former  days.  This  x>oem,  the  action  of  which  lay 
among  scenes  so  beautiful,  and  so  deeply  imprinted 
on  my  recollections,  was  a  labour  of  love,  and  it  was 
no  less  so  to  recall  the  manners  and  incidents  intro- 
duced. The  frequent  custom  of  James  IV.,  and  par- 
ticularly of  James  V.,  to  walk  through  their  kingdom 
in  disguise,  afforded  me  the  hint  of  an  incident,  which 
never  fails  to  be  interesting  if  managed  with  the 
slightest  address  or  dexterity. 

I  may  now  confess,  however,  that  the  employment, 
though  attended  with  great  pleasure,  was  not  without 
its  doubts  and  anxieties.  A  lady,  to  whom  I  was 
nearly  related,  and  with  whom  I  lived,  during  her 
whole  life,  on  the  most  brotherly  terms  of  affection, 
was  residing  with  me  at  the  time  when  the  work  was 
in  progress,  and  used  to  ask  me  what  I  could  pos- 
sibly do  to  rise  so  early  in  the  morning  (that  hap> 
pening  to  be  the  most  convenient  time  to  me.  for 
composition).  At  last  I  told  her  the  subject  of  my 
meditations,  and  I  can  never  forget  the  anxiety  and 
affection  expressed  in  her  reply.     "Do  not  be  so 
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rashy'^  ahe  said^  ^^ my  dearest  cousin.^  You  are  already 
popular^  —  more  so,  i>erhaps,  than  you  yourself  will 
believe^  or  than  even  I,  or  other  partial  friends,  can 
fairly  allow  to  your  merit  You  stand  high,  — do  not 
rashly  attempt  to  dimb  higher,  and  incur  the  risk  of 
a  fall ;  for,  depend  upon  it,  a  favourite  will  not  be 
permitted  even  to  stumble  with  impunity/'  I  r^ 
plied  to  this  affectionate  expostulation  in  the  words 
of  Montrose : 

*^  He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 
Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
Who  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 
To  gain  or  lose  it  alL" 

<^If  I  fail,"  I  said,  for  the  dialogue  is  strong  in 
my  recollection,  <<it  is  a  sign  that  I  ought  never 
to  have  succeeded,  and  I  will  write  prose  for  life: 
you  shall  see  no  change  in  my  temper,  nor  will  I  eat 
a  single  meal  the  worse.    But  if  I  succeed, 

<<  Up  with  the  bonnie  blue  bonnet, 

The  dirk,  and  the  feather,  and  a '  1 " 

Afterward  I  showed  my  affectionate  and  anxious 
critic  the  first  canto  of  the  poem,  which  reconciled 
her  to  my  imprudence.  Nevertheless,  although  I 
answered  thus  confidently,  with  the  obstinacy  often 
said  to  be  proper  to  those  who  bear  my  surname, 

^The  lady  with  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  held  this  conversa- 
tion, was,  no  doubt,  his  aunt,  Miss  Christian  Rutherford; 
there  was  no  other  female  relation  dead  when  this  Introduction 
was  written,  whom  I  can  suppose  him  to  have  consulted  on 
literary  questions.  Lady  CH>ulet,  on  seeing  the  corpse  of 
l^balt,  exclaims : 

**  Tybalt,  my  cousin  !  oh  my  brother^s  chUd  J  ** 
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I  acknowledge  that  my  confidence  was  considerably 
shaken  by  the  warning  of  her  excellent  taste  and 
unbiassed  friendship.  Nor  was  I  much  comforted  by 
her  retractation  of  the  nnfayourable  judgment,  when 
I  recollected  how  likely  a  natural  partiality  was  to 
effect  that  change  of  opinion.  In  such  oases,  affec- 
tion rises  like  a  light  on  the  canyas,  improves  any 
fayourable  tints  which  it  formerly  exhibited,  and 
throws  its  defects  into  the  shade. 

I  remember  that  about  the  same  time  a  friend 
started  in  to  '^  heeze  up  my  hope/'  like  the  '^  sports- 
man with  his  cutty  gun,"  in  the  old  song.  He  was 
bred  a  farmer,  but  a  man  of  powerful  understanding, 
natural  good  taste,  and  warm  poetical  feeling,  per- 
fectly competent  to  supply  the  wants  of  an  imperfect 
or  irregular  education.  He  was  a  passionate  admirer 
of  field-sports,  which  we  often  pursued  together. 

As  this  friend  happened  to  dine  with  me  at  Ashe- 
steil  one  day,  I  took  the  opportunity  of  reading  to 
him  the  first  canto  of  The  Lady  of  the  LakCj  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  effect  the  poem  was  likely  to  produce 
upon  a  person  who  was  but  too  fayourable  a  represen- 
tative of  readers  at  large.  It  is,  of  course,  to  be  sup- 
posed that  I  determined  rather  to  guide  my  opinion  by 
what  my  friend  might  appear  to  feel,  than  by  what 
he  might  think  fit  to  say.  His  reception  of  my  reci- 
tation, or  prelection,  was  rather  singular.  He  placed 
his  hand  across  his  brow,  and  listened  with  great 
attention  through  the  whole  account  of  the  stag- 
hunt,  till  the  dogs  threw  themselyes  into  the  lake 
to  follow  their  master,  who  embarks  with  Ellen 
Douglas.  He  then  started  up  with  a  sudden  excla- 
mation, struck  his  hand  on  the  table,  and  declared, 
in  a  yoice  of  censure  calculated  for  the  occasion,  that 
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the  dogs  must  have  been  totally  mined  by  being 
pennitted  to  take  the  water  after  snoh  a  severe 
Ghas&  I  own  I  was  much  encouraged  by  the  si>ecies 
of  reyerie  which  had  possessed  so  zealous  a  follower 
of  the  sports  of  the  ancient  Nimrod,  who  had  been 
completely  surprised  out  of  all  doubts  of  the  reality 
of  the  tala  Another  of  his  ronarks  gave  me  less 
pleasure.  He  detected  the  identity  of  the  king  with 
the  wandering  knight,  Fitz-James,  when  he  winds 
his  bugle  to  summon  his  attendants.  He  was  prob- 
ably thinking  of  the  lively,  but  somewhat  licentious, 
old  ballad,  in  which  the  denouement  of  a  royal 
intrigue  takes  place,  as  follows : 

^  He  took  a  bugle  frae  his  side. 
He  blew  both  loud  and  shrill, 
And  four  and  twenty  belted  knights 

Came  skipping  ower  the  hill ; 
Then  he  took  out  a  little  knife, 

Let  a'  his  duddies  fa*, 
And  he  was  the  brawest  gentleman 
That  was  amang  them  a'. 
And  well  go  no  more  a-roving,"  etc. 

This  discovery,  as  Mr.  Pepys  says  of  the  rent  in 
his  camlet  cloak,  was  but  a  trifle,  yet  it  troubled  me ; 
and  I  was  at  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  efface  any  marks 
by  which  I  thought  my  secret  could  be  traced  before 
the  conclusion,  when  I  relied  on  it  with  the  same 
hope  of  producing  effect,  with  which  the  Irish  post- 
boy is  said  to  reserve  a  ^trot  for  the  avenua'' 

I  took  uncommon  pains  to  verify  the  accuracy  of 
the  local  circumstances  of  this  story.  I  recollect, 
in  particular,  that  to  ascertain  whether  I  was  telling 
a  probable  tale,  I  went  into  Perthshire,  to  see  whether 
King  James  could  actually  have  ridden  from  the 
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banks  of  Looh  Vennaohar  to  Stirlmg  Castle  within 
the  time  supposed  in  the  poem,  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  quite  practicabla 

After  a  considerable  delay,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
appeared  in  June,  1810;  and  its  success  was  ceiv 
tainly  so  extraordinary  as  to  induce  me  for  the  mo- 
ment to  conclude  that  I  had  at  last  fixed  a  nail  in  the 
proverbially  inconstant  wheel  of  Fortune,  whose  sta- 
bility in  behalf  of  an  individual  who  had  so  boldly 
courted  her  favours  for  three  successive  times  had 
not  as  yet  been  shaken.  I  had  attained,  i>erhaps, 
that  degree  of  public  reputation  at  which  prudence, 
or  certainly  timidity,  would  have  made  a  halt,  and 
discontinued  efforts  by  which  I  was  far  more  likely 
to  diminish  my  fame  than  to  increase  it  But,  as  the 
celebrated  John  Wilkes  is  said  to  have  explained  to 
his  late  Majesty,  that  he  himself,  amid  his  full  tide 
of  popularity,  was  never  a  Wilkite,  so  I  can,  with 
honest  truth,  exculpate  myself  from  having  been  at 
any  time  a  partisan  of  my  own  poetry,  even  when  it 
was  in  the  highest  fashion  with  the  million.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  that  I  was  either  so  ungratef  ul,  or 
so  sui>erabundantly  candid,  as  to  despise  or  scorn  the 
value  of  those  whose  voice  had  elevated  me  so  much 
higher  than  my  own  opinion  told  me  I  deserved.  I 
felt,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  grateful  to  the  public, 
as  receiving  that  from  partiality  to  me,  which  I 
could  not  have  claimed  from  merit;  and  I  endeav- 
oured to  deserve  the  jMirtiality,  by  continuing  such 
exertions  as  I  was  capable  of  for  their  amusement 

It  may  be  that  I  did  not,  in  this  continued  course 
of  scribbling,  consult  either  the  interest  of  the  public 
or  my  own.  But  the  former  had  effectual  means  of 
defending  themselves,  and  could,  by  their  coldness. 
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Bnffioieiitly  check  any  approach  to  intnisioii ;  and  for 
myself 9  I  had  now  for  aeyeral  years  dedicated  my 
hours  so  much  to  literary  labour,  that  I  should  have 
felt  difficulty  in  employing  myself  otherwise;  and  so, 
like  Dogberry,  I  generously  bestowed  all  my  tedious- 
ness  aa  the  puhUc,  comforting  myself  with  the  reflec- 
tion that,  if  posterity  should  think  me  nndeserring 
of  the  favour  with  which  I  was  regarded  by  my  con- 
temporaries^ ^they  could  not  but  say  I  had  the 
crown,"  and  had  enjoyed  for  a  time  that  popularity 
which  is  so  much  coyeted. 

I  conceived,  however,  that  I  held  the  distinguished 
situation  I  had  obtained,  however  unworthily,  rather 
like  the  champion  of  pugilism,^  on  the  condition  of 
being  always  ready  to  show  proofs  of  my  skill,  than 
in  the  manner  of  the  champion  of  chivalry,  who  per- 
forms his  duties  only  on  rare  and  solemn  occasions. 
I  was  in  any  case  conscious  that  I  could  not  long 
hold  a  situation  which  the  caprice^  rather  than  the 
judgment,  of  the  public,  had  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
preferred  being  deprived  of  my  precedence  by  some 
worthy  rival,  to  sinking  into  contempt  for  my  indo- 
lence, and  losing  my  reputation  by  what  Scottish 
lawyers  called  the  negative  preecripHon.  Accordingly, 
those  who  choose  to  look  at  the  Introduction  to  Bokeby, 
in  the  present  edition,  will  be  able  to  trace  the  steps 
by  which  I  declined  as  a  poet  to  figure  as  a  noveUst; 
as  the  ballad  says.  Queen  Eleanor  sunk  at  Charing 
Cross  to  rise  again  at  Queenhitha 

^In  twice  fire  years  the  «*gieate8t  Uring  poet,** 

Like  to  the  champion  in  the  fisty  ring, 
Is  called  on  to  sapport  his  claim,  or  show  it, 
Althong^  *ti8  an  imaginary  thing,  etc. 

^DonJuan^  canto  zL  st.  66. 
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It  only  remains  for  me  to  say,  that^  during  my 
short  preeminence  of  popularity,  I  faithfully  ob- 
served the  rules  of  moderation  whidi  I  had  resolved 
to  follow  before  I  began  my  course  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters. If  a  man  is  determined  to  make  a  noise  in  the 
world,  he  is  as  sure  to  encounter  abuse  and  ridicule 
as  he  who  gallops  furiously  through  a  village  must 
reckon  on  being  followed  by  the  curs  in  full  cry. 
Experienced  persons  know  that,  in  stretching  to  flog 
the  latter,  the  rider  is  very  apt  to  catch  a  bad  fall ; 
nor  is  an  attempt  to  chastise  a  malignant  critic  at- 
tended with  less  danger  to  the  author.  On  this  prin- 
ciple, I  let  parody,  burlesque,  and  squibs  find  their 
own  level ;  and  while  the  latter  hissed  most  fiercely, 
I  was  cautious  never  to  catch  them  up,  as  schoolboys 
do,  to  throw  them  back  against  the  naughty  boy  who 
fired  them  off,  wisely  remembering  that  they  are,  in 
such  cases,  apt  to  explode  in  the  handling.  Let  me 
add,  that  my  reign  ^  (since  Byron  has  so  called  it)  was 
marked  by  some  instances  of  good-nature  as  well  as 
patience.  I  never  refused  a  literary  person  of  merit 
such  services  in  smoothing  his  way  to  the  public  as 
were  in  my  power;  and  I  had  the  advantage,  rather 
an  uncommon  one  with  our  irritable  race,  to  enjoy 
general  favour,  without  incurring  permanent  ill-will, 
so  far  as  is  known  to  me,  among  any  ti  my  contem- 
porariea  w.  s. 

Abbatsford,  April,  1880. 

1  Sir  Walter  reignM  before  me,  etc. 

— J)ofi  Juan^  canto  zL  st.  67. 
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ARGUMENT. 


Thb  scene  of  the  following  Poem  is  laid  chiefly  in 
the  vicinity  of  Loch-Katrine^  in  the  Western  High- 
lands of  Perthshire.  The  time  of  action  includes 
six  daysy  and  the  transactions  of  each  day  occupy  a 
canto.i 

^  Never,  we  think,  has  the  analogy  between  poetry  and 
painting  been  more  strikingly  exemplified  than  in  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Scott.  He  sees  eyeiy  thing  with  a  painter^s  eye.  What- 
ever he  represents  has  a  character  of  individuality,  and  is  drawn 
with  an  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  discrimination,  which  we 
are  not  accustomed  to  expect  from  verbal  description.  Much 
of  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  result  of  genius ;  for  there  is  a  quick 
and  comprehensive  power  of  discernment,  an  intensity  and 
keenness  of  observation,  an  almost  intuitive  glance,  which 
nature  alone  can  give,  and  "by  means  of  which  her  favourites  are 
enabled  to  discover  characteristic  differences,  where  the  eye  of 
dullness  sees  nothing  but  uniformity ;  but  something  also  must 
be  referred  to  discipline  and  exercise.  The  liveliest  fancy  can 
only  call  forth  those  images  which  are  already  stored  up  in  the 
memory  ;  and  all  that  invention  can  do  is  to  unite  these  into 
new  combinations,  which  must  appear  confused  and  ill-defined, 
if  the  impressions  originally  received  by  the  senses  were  de- 
ficient in  strength  and  distinctness.  It  is  because  Mr.  Scott 
usually  delineates  those  objects  with  which  he  is  perfectly  fa- 
miliar, that  his  touch  is  so  easy,  correct,  and  animated.  The 
rocks,  the  ravines,  and  the  torrente,  which  he  exhibits,  are  not 
the  imperfect  sketches  of  a  hurried  traveller,  but  the  finished 
Studies  of  a  resident  artist,  deliberately  drawn  from  different 
uzi 
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points  of  yiew ;  each  has  its  true  shape  and  poaition ;  it  is  a 
portrait ;  it  lias  its  name  by  which  the  spectator  is  invited  to 
examine  the  exactness  of  the  resemUanoe.  Hie  flgores  which 
are  combined  with  the  landscape  are  painted  with  the  same 
fidelity.  Like  those  of  Salyator  Bosa,  th^  are  perfectly 
appropriate  to  the  spot  on  which  they  stand.  The  boldness  of 
feature,  the  lightness  and  compactness  of  form,  the  wildness 
of  air,  and  the  careless  ease  of  attitude  of  these  mountaineers, 
are  as  congenial  to  their  natiye  Highlands,  as  the  birch  and  the 
pine  which  darken  their  glens,  the  sedge  which  fringes  their 
lakes,  or  the  heath  which  waves  over  their  moors.  —  Quarterly 
Beviewy  May,  1810. 

It  is  honourable  to  Mr.  Scott's  genius  that  he  has  been 
able  to  interest  the  public  so  deeply  with  this  third  present- 
ment of  the  same  chivalrous  scenes ;  but  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing that  both  his  glory  and  our  gratification  would  have  been 
greater  if  he  had  changed  lus  hand  more  completely,  and 
actually  given  us  a  true  Celtic  story,  with  all  its  drapery  and 
accompaniments  in  a  corresponding  style  of  decoration.  Such 
a  subject,  we  are  persuaded,  has  very  great  capabilities,  and 
only  wants  to  be  introduced  to  public  notice  by  such  a  hand  as 
Mr.  Scott's,  to  make  a  still  more  powerful  impression  than  he 
has  already  effected  hy  the  resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance. 
There  are  few  persons,  we  believe,  of  any  degree  of  poetical 
susceptibility,  ^niio  have  wandered  among  the  secluded  valleys 
of  the  Highlands,  and  contemplated  the  singular  people  hj 
whom  they  are  still  tenanted,  —  with  their  love  of  music  and  of 
song,  their  hardy  and  irregular  life,  so  unlike  the  unvarying 
toils  of  the  Saxon  mechanic,  their  devotion  to  their  chiefs,  their 
wild  and  lofty  traditions,  their  national  enthusiasm,  the  melan- 
choly grandeur  of  the  scenes  they  inhabit,  and  the  multiplied 
supcnrstitions  which  still  linger  among  them,  —  without  feeling 
that  there  is  no  existing  people  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry,  or  so  capable  of  furnishing  the  occasions  of  new  and 
striking  inventions. 

We  are  persuaded,  that  if  Mr.  Scott's  powerful  and  creative 
genius  were  to  be  turned  in  good  earnest  to  such  a  sul^ect, 
something  might  be  produced  still  more  impressive  and  original 
than  even  this  age  has  yet  witnessed.  — J^fflrey,  BdinJburgh 
Beviewt  No.  xvi.  for  1810. 
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THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE. 

CANTO  FIRST. 


THE  CHA8K. 

Habp  of  the  North !  that  mouldering  long  hast  hung 

On  the  witch-elm  that  shades  Saint  Fillan's  spring. 
And  down  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung,^ 

Till  envious  ivy  did  around  thee  cling, 
MufQing  with  verdant  ringlet  every  string, — 

O  minstrel  Harp,  still  must  thine  accents  sleep  ? 
Mid  rustling  leaves  and  fountains  murmuring. 

Still  must  thy  sweeter  sounds  their  silence  keep. 
Nor  bid  a  warrior  smile,  nor  teach  a  maid  to  weep  ? 

Not  thus,  in  ancient  days  of  Caledoi^, 

Was  thy  voice  mute  amid  the  festal  crowd. 
When  lay  of  hopeless  love,  or  glory  won, 

1 M8.  •—  **  And  (m  the  fitful  breeze  thy  numbers  flung, 
Till  envious  iyy,  with  her  yerdant  ring, 
Mantled  and  muffled  each  melodious  string,  -^ 
O  Wizofd  Harp,  sUll  must  thine  aooenU  sleep  ?  '* 

I 
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2  THE  LADY  OP  THE   LAKE.       Canto  L 

Aroused  the  fearful,  or  subdued  the  proud. 
At  each  according  pause,  was  heard  aloud  ^ 

Thine  ardent  symphony  sublime  and  high ! 
Fair  dames  and  crested  chiefs  attention  boVd ; 

For  still  the  burden  of  thy  minstrelsy 
Was  Knighthood's  dauntless   deed,  and   Beauty's 
matchless  eya 

O  wake  once  more !  how  rude  soe'er  the  hand 

That  ventures  o'er  thy  magic  maze  to  stray ; 
0  wake  once  more  1  though  scarce  my  skill  command 

Some  feeble  echoing  of  thine  earlier  lay : 
Though  harsh  and  faint,  and  soon  to  die  away, 

And  all  unworthy  of  thy  nobler  strain, 
Tet  if  one  heart  throb  higher  at  its  sway, 

The  wizard  note  has  not  been  touch'd  in  vain. 
Then  silent  be  no  more !  Enchantress,  wake  again  I 


I. 

Ths  stag  at  eve  had  drunk  his  fill, 
Where  danced  the  moon  on  Monan's  rill. 
And  deep  his  midnight  lair  had  made 
In  lone  Glenartney's  hazel  shade ; 
But,  when  the  sun  his  beacon  red 
Had  kindled  on  Benvoirhch's  head. 
The  deep-mouth'd  bloodhound's  heavy  bay 
Eesounded  up  the  rocky  way,^ 

^  218,  —  **  At  each  according  pause  thou  spokeat  aloud 
Thine  ardent  Bympaihyy 

<  Ma.  — ''  The  bloodhound's  notes  of  heavy  baas 
Resounded  hoarsely  up  the  pass.'* 
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Canto  I.  THE  CHASE.  $ 

And  faint,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
Were  heard  the  clanging  hoof  and  horn. 

11. 

As  Chief,  who  hears  his  warder  call, 
"  To  arms  I  the  f oemen  storm  the  wall," 
The  antler'd  monarch  of  the  waste 
Sprang  from  his  heathery  couch  in  haste. 
But,  ere  his  fleet  career  he  took. 
The  dew-drops  from  his  flanks  he  shook ; 
Like  crested  leader  proud  and  high, 
Toss'd  his  beam'd  frontlet  to  the  sky ; 
A  moment  gazed  adown  the  dale, 
A  moment  snufTd  the  tainted  gale, 
A  moment  listen'd  to  the  cry. 
That  thicken'd  as  the  chase  drew  nigh ; 
Then,  as  the  headmost  foes  appeared. 
With  one  brave  bound  the  copse  he  clear'd. 
And,  stretching  forward  free  and  far. 
Sought  the  wild  heaths  of  Uam-Var.^ 

^Ua-var,  as  the  name  is  pronounced,  or  more  properly 
Uaigh^moTj  is  a  mountain  to  the  northeast  of  the  village  of 
Callender  in  Menteith,  deriving  its  name,  which  signifies  the 
great  den,  or  cavern,  from  a  sort  of  retreat  among  the  rocks  on 
the  south  side,  said,  by  tradition,  to  have  been  the  abode  of  a 
giant.  In  latter  Umes,  it  was  the  refuge  of  robbers  and  ban- 
ditti, who  have  been  only  extirpated  within  these  forty  or  fifty 
years.  Strictly  q>eaking,  this  stronghold  is  not  a  cave,  as  the 
name  would  imply,  but  a  sort  of  small  enclosure,  or  recess, 
surrounded  with  large  rocks,  and  open  above  head.  It  may 
have  been  originally  designed  as  a  toil  for  deer,  who  mi^t  get 
in  from  the  outside,  but  would  find  it  difficult  to  return.  This 
opinion  prevails  among  the  dd  sportsmen  and  deer-stalkers  in 
the  neighbourhood. 
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m. 

Yell'd  on  the  view  the  opening  pack ; 
Bock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  back ; 
To  many  a  mingled  sound  at  once 
The  awaken'd  mountain  gave  response. 
A  hundred  dogs  bay'd  deep  and  strong, 
Clatter'd  a  hundred  steeds  along, 
Their  peal  the  merry  horns  rung  out, 
A  hundred  voices  join'd  the  shout ; 
With  hark  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo^ 
No  rest  Benvoirlich's  echoes  knew.^ 
Far  from  the  tumult  fled  the  roe, 
Close  in  her  covert  cower*d  the  doe. 
The  falcon,  from  her  cairn  on  high. 
Cast  on  the  rout  a  wondering  eye. 
Till  far  beyond  her  piercing  ken 
The  hurricane  had  swept  the  glen. 
Faint,  and  more  faint,  its  failing  din 
Betum'd  from  cavern,  cliff,  and  linn. 
And  silence  settled,  wide  and  still. 
On  the  lone  wood  and  mighty  hilL 

IV. 

Less  loud  the  sounds  of  silvan  war 
Disturbed  the  heights  of  XJam-V ar. 
And  roused  the  cavern,  where,  'tis  told, 
A  giant  made  his  den  of  old ; 

1  Benvoirlich,  a  mountain  comprehended  in  Uie  oloster  of 
the  Grampians,  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Garry,  a  river 
which  springs  from  its  base.  It  rises  to  an  elevation  of  d,3d0 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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Canto  L  THE  CHASE. 

For  ere  that  steep  ascent  wbb  won, 
High  in  his  pathway  hung  the  sun, 
And  many  a  gallant,  stay'd  perforce, 
Was  fain  to  breathe  his  faltering  horse, 
And  of  the  trackers  of  the  deer, 
Scarce  half  the  lessening  pack  was  near ; 
So  shrewdly  on  the  mountain  side. 
Had  the  bold  burst  their  mettle  tried 


The  noble  stag  was  pausing  now, 
Upon  the  mountain's  southern  brow. 
Where  broad  extended,  far  beneath, 
The  varied  realms  of  fair  MenteitL 
With  anxious  eye  he  wander'd  o'er 
Mountain  and  meadow,  moss  and  moor. 
And  ponder'd  refuge  from  his  toil. 
By  far  Lochard  ^  or  Aberf oy  le. 
But  nearer  was  the  copsewood  gray. 
That  waved  and  wept  on  Loch-Achray, 

^  About  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  inn  of  Aberf oyle, 
Lochaid  opens  to  the  yiew.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east 
of  it,  the  Avendow,  which  had  just  issued  from  the  lake,  tum- 
bles its  waters  over  a  rugged  precipice  of  more  than  thirty  feet 
in  height,  forming,  in  the  rainy  season,  several  veiy  magnificent 
fataraftfl. 

The  first  opening  of  the  lower  lake,  from  the  east,  is  un- 
conmionly  picturesque.  Directing  the  eye  nearly  westward, 
Benlomond  raises  its  pyramidal  mass  in  the  badq^round.  In 
nearer  prospects  you  have  gentle  eminences,  covered  with  oak 
and  birch  to  the  very  smnmit,  the  bare  rock  sometimes  peeping 
through  amongst  the  dumps.  Immediately  under  the  eye,  the 
lower  lake,  stretching  out  from  narrow  beginnings,  to  a  breadth 
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And  mingled  with  the  pine4iee8  blue 
On  the  bold  cliffs  of  Benvenua 
Fresh  vigour  with  the  hope  retum'd,^ 
With  flying  foot  the  heath  he  spum'd, 

of  about  half  a  mile,  is  seen  in  full  prospect.  On  the  right,  the 
banks  are  skirted  with  extensive  oak  woods,  which  cores  the 
mountain  more  than  half  way  up. 

Advancing  to  the  westward,  the  view  of  the  lake  is  lost 
for  about  a  mile.  The  upper  lake,  which  is  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  is  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  streun  of  about  two 
hundred  yards  in  length.  The  most  advantageous  view  of  the 
upper  lake  presents  itself  from  a  rising  ground  near  its  loww 
extremity,  where  a  footpath  strikes  off  to  the  south,  into  the 
wood  that  overhangs  this  connecting  stream.  Looking  west- 
ward, Benlomond  is  seen  in  the  background,  rising,  at  the 
distance  of  six  miles,  in  the  form  of  a  regular  cone,  its  sides 
presenting  a  gentle  slope  to  the  N.W.  and  S.B.  On  the  right 
is  the  lofty  mountain  of  Benog^irie,  running  west,  toward  the 
deep  vale  in  which  Lochcon  lies  concealed  from  the  eye.  In 
the  foreground,  Lochard  stretches  out  to  the  west  in  fairest 
prospect,  its  length  three  mUes,  and  its  breadth  a  mile  and  a 
half.  On  the  right  it  is  skirted  with  woods ;  the  northern  and 
western  extremity  of  the  lake  is  diversified  with  meadows,  and 
corn-fields,  and  farmhouses.  On  the  left,  few  marks  of  culti- 
vation are  to  be  seen. 

Farther  on,  the  traveller  passes  along  the  verge  of  the  lake 
under  a  ledge  of  rock,  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  h^,  and,  stand- 
ing immediately  under  this  rock,  toward  its  western  extremity, 
he  has  a  double  echo,  of  uncommon  distinctness.  Upon  pro- 
nouncing, with  a  firm  voice,  a  line  of  ten  syllables,  it  is  returned, 
first  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake ;  and  when  that  is  fin- 
ished, it  is  repeated,  with  equal  distinctness,  from  the  wood  on 
the  east.  The  day  must  be  perfectly  calm,  and  the  lake  as 
smooth  as  glass,  for  otherwise  no  human  voice  can  be  returned 
from  a  distance  of  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mUe.  —  Oraham^s 
Sketches  ofPeHhshire,  2d  edit.  p.  182,  etc. 

^M8.  —  ''Fresh  vigour  with  the  thought  retum'd, 
With  flying  hoqfthe  heath  he  flpum'd.*' 
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Held  westward  with  unwearied  race. 
And  left  behind  the  panting  chase. 

VL 

Twere  long  to  tell  what  steeds  gave  o'er, 
As  swept  the  hunt  through  Cambus-more;^ 
What  reins  were  tightened  in  despair, 
When  rose  Benledi's  ridge  in  air;* 
Who  flagged  upon  Bochastle's  heath, 
Who  shunn'd  to  stem  the  flooded  Teith,  —  • 
For  twice  that  day,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  gallant  stag  swam  stoutly  o'er. 
Few  were  the  stragglers,  following  far. 
That  reach'd  the  lake  of  Vennachar  ;^ 
And  when  the  Brigg  of  Turk  was  won,^ 
The  headmost  horseman  rode  alone. 

1  Cambus^more,  within  about  two  mfles  of  CaUender,  on  the 
wooded  banks  of  the  Keltie,  a  tributary  of  the  Teith,  is  the  seat 
of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Bnchanan,  whom  the  poet  frequently 
▼isited  in  his  younger  days. 

SBenledi  is  a  magnificent  mountain,  8,009  feet  in  height, 
which  bounds  the  horizon  on  the  nmrthwest  from  Callender. 
The  name,  according  to  Cdtic  e^mologists,  signifies  the  Moun^ 
taincf  Ood, 

*Two  mountain  streams,  the  one  flowing  from  Loch  Voil, 
l^  the  pass  of  Lenny;  the  other  from  Loch  Katrine,  by  Loch 
Achray  and  Loch  Vennachar,  unite  at  Callender,  and  the  river 
thus  formed  thenceforth  takes  the  name  of  TettA.  Hence  the 
designation  of  the  territory  of  MenteUh. 

^Loch  Vennachar,  a  beautiful  expanse  of  water,  of  about 
fire  miles  hi  length,  by  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth.  — 
Qraham. 

'^  About  a  mile  above  Loch  Vamachar,  the  approach  (from 
the  east)  to  the  Brigg,  or  Bridge  of  Turk  (the  scene  of  the 
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vn. 

Alone,  but  with  imbated  zeal» 
That  horseman  plied  the  scourge  and  steel ; 
For  jaded  now,  and  spent  with  toil, 
Emboes'd  with  foam,  and  dark  with  soil. 
While  every  gasp  with  sobs  he  drew. 
The  labouring  stag  strain'd  full  in  view. 
Two  dogs  of  black  Saint  Hubert's  breed, 
Unmatch'd  for  courage,  breath,  and  speed,^ 

death  of  a  wild-boar  famous  in  Celtic  tradition),  leads  to  the 
amnmit  of  an  eminence,  where  there  bursts  upon  the  traveller'a 
eye  a  aodden  and  wide  prospect  of  the  windings  of  the  river 
that  issues  from  Loch  Achray,  with  that  sweet  lake  itself  in 
front ;  the  gently  rolling  river  pursues  its  serpentine  course 
throu^  an  extensive  meadow ;  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake,  on 
the  side  of  Aberf oyle,  is  situated  the  delightful  farm  of  Achray, 
ike  level  field,  a  denomination  jusUy  due  to  it,  when  considered 
in  contrast  with  the  rugged  rocks  and  mountains  which  sur- 
round it.  From  this  eminence  are  to  be  seen  also,  on  the  right 
hand,  the  entrance  to  Glenfinlas,  and  in  the  distance  Ben- 
venue. —  CfrakoM. 

^  The  hounds,  which  we  call  St.  Hubert's  hounds,  are  com- 
monly all  blacke,  yet  neuertheless,  their  race  is  so  mingled 
at  these  days  that  we  find  them  of  all  colours.  These  are  the 
hounds  which  the  abbots  of  St.  Hubert  hane  always  kept  some 
of  thefar  race  or  kind,  in  honour  or  remembrance  of  the  saint, 
which  was  a  hunter  with  S.  Eustace.  Whereupon  we  may 
oonceiue  that  (by  the  grace  of  God)  all  good  huntsmen  ahaU 
follow  them  into  paradise.  To  return  vnto  my  former  purpose, 
this  kind  of  dogges  hath  beene  diq>er8ed  throu^  the  counties 
of  Henault,  Lorayne,  Flanders,  and  Burgoyne.  Th^y  are 
mighty  of  body,  neuertheless  their  l^gges  are  low  and  short, 
likewise  they  are  not  swift,  although  they  be  very  good  of 
sent,  hunting  chaces  which  are  farre  straggled,  fearing  neither 
water  nor  cold,  and  doe  more  couet  the  chaces  that  smell,  as 
foxes,  bore,  and  such  like,  than  other,  because  they  find  them- 
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Fast  on  his  flying  traces  came^ 

And  all  but  won  that  desperate  game ; 

For^  scarce  a  spear^s  length  from  his  haunch, 

Vindictive  toil'd  the  bloodhounds  stanch ; 

Nor  nearer  mi^t  the  dogs  attain. 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

Thus  up  the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Between  the  predpce  and  brake, 

O'er  stock  and  rock  their  race  they  taka 

VIIL 

The  Hunter  marked  that  mountain  high. 

The  lone  lake's  western  boundary, 

And  deem'd  the  stag  must  turn  to  bay. 

Where  that  huge  rampart  barfd  the  way ;  ' 

Already  glorying  in  the  prize. 

Measured  his  antlers  with  his  eyes ;  1 

selTes  neither  of  swiftness  nor  oonnge  to  hunt  and  kill  the  ^ 

ohaces  that  are  lighter  and  swifter.    Hie  bloodhounds  of  this 

colour  prone  good,  especially  those  that  are  cole  blacke,  but  I  ' 

made  no  great  account  to  breede  on  them,  or  to  keepe  the 
kind,  and  yet  I  found  a  book  which  a  hunter  did  dedicate  to 

a  prince  of  Lorayne,  wliioh  seemed  to  loua  hunting  much,  1 

wherein  was  a  blason  wliich  the  same  hunter  gaue  to  his  blood- 
hound, called  Souyllard,  which  was  white :  \ 

\ 
•<My  name  came  first  from  holy  Hubert's  race,  j 

Souyllard  my  sire,  a  hound  of  singular  grace.'* 

Whereupon  we  may  presume  that  some  of  the  kind  prooue  ] 

white  sometimes,  but  they  are  not  of  the  kind  of  the  GreflBers  H 

or  Bouxes,  which  we  haue  at  these  days.  —  The  NMe  AH 
of  Verierie  or  Hunting,  translated  and  collected  for  the  Use  of 
qU  Noblemen  and  OenOemen,    Loud.  1611.  4to,  p.  16. 
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For  the  death-wound  and  death-halloo, 
Muster'd  his  breath,  his  whinyard  drew ; — ^ 
But  thundering  as  he  came  prepared. 
With  ready  arm  and  weapon  bared. 
The  wily  quarry  shunn'd  the  shock. 
And  tum'd  him  from  the  opposing  rock ; 
Then,  dashing  down  a  darksome  glen. 
Soon  lost  to  hound  and  hunter's  ken, 

^  When  the  stag  turned  to  bay,  the  ancient  hunter  had  the 
perilous  task  of  going  in  upon,  and  killing  or  d1flal>11ng  the  des- 
perate animal.  At  certain  times  of  the  year  this  was  held 
particularly  dangerous,  a  wound  received  from  a  stag's  horn 
being  then  deemed  poisonous,  and  more  dangerous  than  one 
from  the  tusks  of  a  boar,  as  the  old  rhyme  testifies : 

«*  If  thou  be  hurt  with  hart,  it  brings  thee  to  thy  bier. 
But  barber's  hand  will  boar's  hurt  heal,  therefore  thou  need'st 
not  fear." 

At  all  times,  however,  the  task  was  dangerous,  and  to  be  ad- 
ventured upon  wisely  and  warily,  either  by  getting  behind  the 
stag  while  he  was  gazing  on  the  hounds,  or  by  watching  an 
opportunity  to  gallop  roundly  in  upon  him,  and  kill  him  with 
the  sword.  See  many  directions  to  this  purpose  in  the  Booke 
of  Hunting,  chap.  41.  Wilson,  the  historian,  has  recorded  a 
providential  escape  which  befell  him  in  this  hazardous  q>ort, 
whUe  a  youth  and  follower  of  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

**  Sir  Peter  Lee,  of  Lhne,  in  Cheshfare,  invited  my  lord  one 
summer  to  hunt  the  stagg.  And  having  a  great  stagg  in  chase, 
and  many  gentlemen  in  the  pursuit,  the  stagg  took  soyle.  And 
divers,  whereof  I  was  one,  alighted,  and  stood  with  swords 
drawne,  to  have  a  cut  at  him,  at  his  coming  out  of  the  water. 
The  staggs  there  being  wonderfully  fierce  and  dangerous,  made 
us  youths  more  eager  to  be  at  him.  But  he  escaped  us  all. 
And  it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  hindered  of  my  coming  nere 
him,  the  way  being  sliperie,  by  a  falle ;  which  gave  occasion  to 
some,  who  did  not  know  mee,  to  speak  as  if  I  had  falne  for 
feare.    Which  being  told  mee,  I  left  ^e  stagg,  and  followed 
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In  the  deep  Trosach's  ^  wildest  nook 

His  solitary  refuge  took. 

There,  while  close  couch'd,  the  thicket  shed 

Cold  dews  and  wild-flowers  on  his  head. 

He  heard  the  bafSed  dogs  in  vain 

Save  through  the  hollow  pass  amain^ 

Chiding  the  rocks  that  yell'd  again. 

IX. 

Close  on  the  hounds  the  hunter  came^ 
•    To  cheer  them  on  the  yanish'd  game; 
But,  stumbling  in  the  rugged  dell. 
The  gallant  horse  exhausted  felL 
The  impatient  rider  strove  in  vain 
To  rouse  him  with  the  spur  and  rein, 
For  the  good  steed,  his  labours  o'er, 
Stretch'd  his  stiff  limbs,  to  rise  no  more ; 
Then,  touch'd  with  pity  and  remorse, 

the  genUeman  who  [first]  epake  it.  But  I  found  him  of  that 
cold  temper,  that  it  seems  his  words  made  an  escape  from  him ; 
as  by  his  denial  and  repentance  it  appeared.  But  this  made 
mee  more  vident  in  the  pursuit  of  the  stagg,  to  recover  my 
reputation.  And  I  hi^ypened  to  be  the  only  horseman  in  when 
the  dogs  sett  him  up  at  bay ;  and  approaching  near  him  on 
horsebacke,  he  broke  througli  the  dogs,  and  run  at  mee,  and 
tOre  my  horse's  side  with  his  homes,  dose  by  my  thigh.  Then 
I  quitted  my  horse,  and  grew  more  cunning  (for  the  dogs  had 
sette  him  up  agmine),  stealing  behind  him  with  my  sword,  and 
cut  his  hamstrings ;  and  then  got  upon  his  back,  and  cut  his 
throate ;  which,  as  I  was  doing,  the  company  came  in,  and 
blamed  my  rashness  for  running  sooh  a  hazard." — Pack's 
Detiderata  Curio9a,  ii.  464. 

^The  term  Tro9aehB  signifies  the  nmgh  or  bristled  terri- 
tory. —  Oraham, 
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He  sorrow'd  o'er  the  expiring  horse. 
*"  I  little  thou^t,  when  first  thy  rein 
I  slack'd  upon  the  banks  of  Seine, 
That  Highland  eagle  e'er  should  feed 
On  thy  fleet  limbs^  my  matchless  steed  I 
Woe  worth  the  chase,  woe  worth  the  day. 
That  costs  thy  life,  my  gallant  gray  1 " 


Then  through  the  dell  his  horn  resounds, 
From  vain  pursuit  to  call  the  hounda 
Back  limp'd,  with  slow  and  crippled  pace. 
The  sulky  leaders  of  the  chase ; 
Close  to  their  master's  side  they  press'd. 
With  drooping  tail  and  humbled  crest ; 
But  still  the  dingle's  hollow  throat 
Prolonged  the  swelling  bugle-note. 
The  owlets  started  from  their  dream. 
The  eagles  answer'd  with  their  scream, 
Bound  and  around  the  sounds  were  cast. 
Till  echo  seem'd  an  answering  blast ; 
And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  way,^ 
To  join  some  comrades  of  the  day ; 
Yet  often  paused,  so  strange  the  road. 
So  wondrous  w«re  the  scenes  it  showed. 

XL 

The  western  waves  of  ebbing  day 
Boll'd  o'er  the  glen  their  level  way ; 

^M8.  —  «*  And  on  the  hunter  hied  his  pace. 

To  meet  some  comrades  of  the  chase.^* 
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Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty  spire, 
Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  fire. 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  dark  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  in  shadow  hid. 
Bound  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splinter*d  pinnacle ; 
Bound  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass,^ 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinar's  plain.^ 
The  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Form'd  turret,  dome,  or  battlement. 
Or  seem'd  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret, 
Wild  crests  as  paged  ever  deck'd. 
Or  mosque  of  Eastern  architect 
Nor  were  these  earth-bom  castles  bare,' 
Nor  lack'd  they  many  a  banner  fair ; 
For,  from  their  shiver'd  brows  displayed, 
Far  o'er  the  unfathomable  glade, 
All  twinkling  with  the  dewdrops  sheen,^ 
The  brier-rose  fell  in  streamers  green, 
Ajid  creeping  shrubs,  of  thousand  dyes, 
Waved  in  the  west-wind's  summer  sighs. 


ilfS.  —  ''Hie  mUnic  castles  of  the  ] 

«The  Tower  of  Babel.  —  Genesis  xl.  1-9. 

»  M8.  —  "  Nor  were  these  mighty  bulwarks  bare." 

*2i8.  -—  *'  Bright  glistening  with  the  dewdrops  sheen.*' 
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XIL 

Boon  nature  scatter'd,  free  and  wild^ 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Here  ^lantine  embalm'd  the  air, 
Hawthorn  and  hazel  mingled  there ; 
The  primrose  pale  and  violet  flower. 
Found  in  each  cliff  a  narrow  bower ; 
Fox-glove  and  night-shade,  side  bj  side, 
Emblems  of  punishment  and  pride, 
Grbup'd  their  dark  hues  with  every  stain 
The  weather-beaten  crags  retain. 
With  boughs  that  quaked  at  every  breath, 
Gray  birch  and  aspen  wept  beneath ; 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock ; 
And,  higher  yet,  the  pine-tree  hung 
His  shatter'd  trunk,  and  frequent  flung,^ 
Where  seem'd  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrow'd  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced. 
Where  glist'ning  streamers  waved  and  danced. 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue ; 
So  wondrous  wild,  the  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream. 


1  Jr5.  —  **  His  ¥:aiheA  trunk,  and  frequent  flung, 
Where  seemed  the  olUKs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  TuggtA  atfM  athwart  the  sky. 
Highest  of  all,  where  white  peaks  glanced, 
Where  ivai'Min^  streamers  waved  and  danced.'* 
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xra. 

Onward,  amid  the  copse  'gan  peep 
A  narrow  inlet,  still  and  deep. 
Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  brim,^ 
As  served  the  wild-duck's  brood  to  swim. 
Lost  for  a  space,  through  thickets  veering, 
But  broader  when  again  appearing, 
Tall  rocks  and  tufted  knoUs  their  face 
Could  on  the  dark-blue  mirror  trace ; 
And  farther  as  the  hunter  straj'd. 
Still  broader  sweep  its  channels  made. 
The  shaggy  mounds  no  longer  stood. 
Emerging  from  entangled  wood,* 
But,  wave-encircled,  seem'd  to  float, 
like  castle  girdled  with  its  moat ; 
Yet  broader  floods  extending  still 
Divide  them  from  their  parent  hill, 
Till  each,  retiring,  claims  to  be 
An  islet  in  an  inland  sea. 

XIV. 

And  now,  to  issue  from  the  glen, 
No  pathway  meets  the  wanderer's  ken, 
Unless  he  dimb,  with  footing  nice, 
A  far  projecting  precipice.^ 

^M8.  —  '.'Affording  scarce  such  breadth  of  food. 

As  served  tofiocA  the  wild-dock's  brood.'* 

*  M8.  —  **  Emerging  dry-shod  from  the  wood." 
t  Until  the  present  road  was  made  through  the  romantic 
pass  which  I  have  preemnptnously  attempted  to  describe  in 
the  preceding  stanzas,  there  was  no  mode  of  issning  oat  of  the 
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The  broom's  tough  roots  his  ladder  made. 

The  hazel  saplings  lent  their  aid ; 

And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 

Where,  gleaming  with  the  setting  sun. 

One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 

Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd,^ 

In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 

With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay. 

And  islands  that,  empurpled  bri^t. 

Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 

And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand. 

To  sentinel  enchanted  land. 

High  on  the  south,  huge  Benvenue,* 

Down  on  the  lake  in  masses  threw 

Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd. 

The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world ; 

A  wildering  forest  feather'd  o'er 

His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar,^ 

While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air, 

Ben-an^  heaved  high  his  forehead  bare.^ 

defile,  called  the  Troaachs,  excepting  by  a  sort  of  ladder,  com- 
posed of  the  branches  and  roots  of  trees. 

1  Loch-Kettnrin  ia  the  Celtic  pronunciation.  In  his  Notes  to 
Tkt  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  the  Author  has  signified  hia  belief  that 
the  lake  was  named  after  the  CaUerifu,  or  wild  robbers,  who 
haunted  its  shores. 

>  Benvenue  is  Uterally  the  little  mountain,  i.e.  as  contrasted 
with  Benledi  and  Benlomond. 

*  M8.  —  **  His  ruined  sides  and  fragmenU  hoar, 

WhUe  on  the  north,  to  middle  ahr.** 

4  According  to  Graham,  Ben-«n,  or  Bennan,  is  a  mere  dhnin- 
utive  of  Ben — Mountain. 

*  Perhaps  the  art  of  landscH>0'Painting  in  poetry  has  nerer 
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XV. 

From  the  steep  promontory  gazed  ^ 
The  stranger,  raptured  and  amazed. 
And,  "  What  a  scene  were  here/*  he  cried, 
"  For  princely  pomp,  or  churchman's  pride  I 
On  this  bold  brow,  a  lordly  tower ; 
In  that  soft  vale,  a  lady's  bower ; 
On  yonder  meadow,  far  away. 
The  turrets  of  a  cloister  gray ; 
How  blithely  might  the  bugle-horn 
Chide,  on  the  lake,  the  lingering  mwn  I 
How  sweet,  at  eve,  the  lover's  lute 
Chime,  when  the  groves  were  still  and  mute ! 
And,  when  the  midnight  moon  should  lave 
Her  forehead  in  the  silver  wave, 
How  solemn  on  the  ear  would  come 
The  holy  matins'  distant  hum, 
While  the  deep  peal's  commanding  tone 
Should  wake  in  yonder  islet  lone, 
A  sainted  hermit  from  his  cell, 

been  displayed  in  higher  perfection  than  in  these  stanzas,  to 
which  rigid  criticism  might  poesiMy  object  that  the  picture  is 
somewhat  too  minute,  and  that  the  contemplation  of  it  detains 
the  traveller  somewhat  too  long  from  the  main  purpose  of  his 
pilgrimage,  but  which  it  would  be  an  act  of  the  greatest  in- 
justice to  break  into  fragments,  and  present  by  piecemeal.  Not 
so  the  magnificent  scene  which  bursts  upon  the  bewildered 
hunter  as  he  emerges  at  length  from  the  dell,  and  commands  at 
one  view  the  beautiful  expanse  of  Loch  Katrine.  —  Critical 
Retiewj  August,  1820. 

^  M8,  —  *'  From  the  high  promontory  gazed 

The  stranger,  awe-struck  and  amazed.'* 
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To  drop  a  bead  with  every  knell  — 
And  bugle,  lute,  and  bell,  and  all, 
Should  each  bewilder'd  stranger  call 
To  friendly  feast,  and  lighted  halL^ 

XVL 

"  Blithe  were  it  then  to  wander  here ! 
But  now,  —  beshrew  yon  nimble  deer, — 
like  that  same  hermit's,  thin  and  spare, 
The  copse  must  give  my  evening  fare ; 
Some  mossy  bank  my  couch  must  be. 
Some  rustling  oak  my  canopy.^ 
Yet  pass  we  that ;  the  war  and  chase 
Give  little  choice  of  resting-place; — 
A  summer  night,  in  greenwood  spent^ 
Were  but  to-morrow's  merriment : 
But  hosts  may  in  these  wilds  abound. 
Such  as  are  better  miss'd  than  found ; 
To  meet  with  Highland  plunderers  here 
Wore  worse  than  loss  of  steed  or  deer. — • 

1  J£9. —  •*  To  AospitaMe  feast  and  halL*' 
•MS,--''  And  hoUow  trunk  cf$ame M tre$, 
My  chamber  far  the  night  muet  5e." 

*The  clanB  who  inhabited  the  romantic  regions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loch  Katrine  were,  even  until  a  late  period,  much 
addicted  to  predatory  excursions  upon  their  Lowland  neigh- 
bours. «*  In  former  times,  those  parts  of  this  district  which 
are  situated  beyond  the  Grampian  range  were  rendered  al- 
most inaccessible  by  strong  barriers  of  rocks,  and  mountains, 
and  lakes.  It  was  a  border  country,  and  though  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  low  country,  it  was  almost  totally  sequestered 
from  the  world,  and,  as  it  were.  Insulated  with  respect  to 
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I  am  alone ;  —  my  bugle-strain 
May  call  some  straggler  of  the  train ; 
Or,  fall  the  worst  that  may  betide, 
Ere  now  this  falchion  has  been  tried." 

XVIL 

But  scarce  again  his  horn  he  wound,^ 
When  lo !  forth  starting  at  the  sound. 
From  underneath  an  aged  oak, 
That  slanted  from  the  islet  rock, 
A  damsel  guider  of  its  way, 
A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay,^ 
That  round  the  promontory  steep 
Led  its  deep  line  in  graceful  sweep, 

society.  *TiB  well  known  that  in  the  Highlands,  it  was,  in 
fonner  times,  accounted  not  only  lawful,  but  honourable, 
among  hostile  tribes,  to  conunit  depredations  on  one  another ; 
and  these  habits  of  the  age  were  perhaps  strengthened  in 
this  district,  by  the  circumstances  which  have  been  mentioned. 
It  bordered  on  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  while  th^ 
were  richer,  irece  less  warlike  than  they,  and  widely  differ- 
enced by  language  and  manners.  —  Oraham^B  Sketches  of 
Scenery  in  Perthshire.  Edin.  1806,  p.  97.  The  reader  will 
therefore  be  pleased  to  remember  that  the  scene  of  this  poem 
is  laid  in  a  time,  —     ' 

"  When  UxHning  faulds,  or  sweeping  of  a  glen. 
Had  still  been  held  the  deed  of  gallant  men.*' 

^  MS.  ^  **  The  hugle  ehriU  again  he  wound, 

And  lo !  forth  starthig  at  the  sound.'* 

*M8.  —  "  A  little  skiff  shot  to  the  bay. 
The  hunter  left  his  airy  stand, 
And  when  the  boat  had  touchM  the  sand, 
Concealed  he  stood  amid  the  brake, 
To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lake.*' 
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Eddying,  in  almost  viewless  wave. 

The  weeping  willow  twig  to  lave, 

And  kiss,  with  whispering  sound  and  slow. 

The  beach  of  pebbles  bright  as  snow. 

The  boat  had  touch'd  this  silver  strand. 

Just  as  the  Hunter  left  his  stand. 

And  stood  concealed  amid  the  brake, 

To  view  this  Lady  of  the  Lak& 

The  maiden  paused,  as  if  again 

She  thought  to  catch  the  distant  strain. 

With  head  up-raised,  and  look  intent, 

And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent^ 

And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 

like  monument  of  Grecian  art, 

In  listening  mood,  she  seem'd  to  stand. 

The  guardian  Naiad  of  the  strand. 

XVIIL 

And  ne'er  did  Oredan  chisel  trace  * 

A  Nymph,  a  Naiad,  or  a  Grace, 

Of  finer  form,  or  lovelier  face ! 

What  though  the  sun,  with  ardent  frown. 

Had  slightly  tinged  her  cheek  with  brown, — 

The  sportive  toil,  which,  short  and  light. 

Had  dyed  her  glowing  hue  so  bright. 

Served  too  in  hastier  swell  to  show 

Short  glimpses  of  a  breast  of  snow : 

>1C9.  —  "  A  finer  form,  a  fairer  iaoe, 

Had  never  marble  Nymph  or  Grace, 
That  boasts  the  Qreoian  chisel*s  trace.** 
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What  though  no  rule  of  courtly  grace 

To  measured  mood  had  train'd  her  pace,  — 

A  foot  more  light,  a  step  more  thie. 

Ne'er  from  the  heath-flower  dash'd  the  dew ; 

E'en  the  slight  harebell  raised  its  head. 

Elastic  from  her  airy  tread : 

What  though  upon  her  speech  there  hung 

The  accents  of  the  mountain  tongue,  — ^ 

Those  silver  sounds,  so  soft,  so  dear. 

The  list'ner  held  his  breath  to  hear  I 

XIX. 

A  Chieftain's  daughter  seem'd  the  maid ; 
Her  satin  snood,^  her  silken  plaid. 
Her  golden  brooch,  such  birth  betray'd. 
And  seldom  was  a  snood  amid 
Such  wild  luxuriant  ringlets  hid. 
Whose  glossy  black  to  shame  might  bring 
The  plumage  of  the  raven's  wing; 
And  seldom  o'er  a  breast  so  fair. 
Mantled  a  plaid  with  modest  care. 
And  never  brooch  the  folds  combined 
Above  a  heart  more  good  and  kind. 
Her  kindness  and  her  worth  to  spy, 
You  need  but  gaze  on  Ellen's  eye ; 
Not  Katrine,  in  her  mirror  blue. 
Gives  back  the  shaggy  banks  more  true, 
Than  every  free-bom  glance  conf ess'd 
The  guileless  movements  of  her  breast ; 

^M8,  —  "  The  accents  of  a  stranger  tongue.'* 
*  See  Note  post  on  Canto  iii.  stanza  5. 
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Whether  joy  danced  in  her  dark  eye, 
Or  woe  or  pity  claim'd  a  sigh. 
Or  filial  love  was  glowing  there, 
Or  meek  devotion  pour'd  a  prayer, 
Or  tale  of  injury  call'd  forth 
The  indignant  spirit  of  the  North. 
Onfe  only  passion  unreveal'd, 
With  maiden  pride  the  maid  concealed, 
Tet  not  less  purely  felt  the  flame;  — 
O  need  I  tell  that  passion's  name  I 

XX. 

Impatient  of  the  silent  horn, 

Now  on  the  gale  her  voice  was  borne:  — 

**  Father  I "  she  cried ;  the  rocks  around 
Loved  to  prolong  the  gentle  sound. 
A  while  she  paused,  no  answer  came,  —  ^ 

**  Malcolm,  was  thine  the  blast  ? "  the  name 
Less  resolutely  utter'd  feU, 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell 

*'A  stranger  I,"  the  Huntsman  said. 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shada 
The  maid,  alarm'd,  with  hasty  oar, 
Push'd  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore, 

^M8,  —  "A  space  she  paused,  no  answer  came,  — 
'  Alpine,  was  thine  the  blast  ?  *  the  name 
Less  resolutely  utterM  fell, 
The  echoes  could  not  catch  the  swell. 
^  Nor  foe  nor  friend,^  the  stranger  said, 
Advancing  from  the  hazel  shade. 
The  startled  maid,  with  hasty  oar, 
Pushed  her  light  shallop  from  the  shore.'' 
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And  when  a  space  was  gain'd  between. 
Closer  she  drew  her  bosom's  screen ; 
(So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing,^ 
So  turn  to  prone  his  ru£9ed  wing.) 
Then  safe,  though  fluttered  and  amazed, 
She  paused,  and  on  the  stranger  gazed. 
Not  his  the  form,  nor  his  the  eye. 
That  youthful  maidens  wont  to  fly. 

XXL 

On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage, 

Tet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  trutii 

And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth ; 

Forward  and  frolic  glee  was  there, 

The  will  to  do,  the  soul  to  dare. 

The  sparkling  glance,  soon  blown  to  fire, 

Of  hasty  love,  or  headlong  ire. 

His  limbs  were  cast  in  manly  mould. 

For  hardy  sports  or  contest  bold ; 

And  though  in  peaceful  garb  arrny'd. 

And  weaponless,  except  his  blade, 

His  stately  mien  as  well  implied 

A  high-bom  heart,  a  martial  pride. 

As  if  a  Baron's  crest  he  wore. 

And  sheathed  in  armour  trode  the  shore. 

Slighting  the  petty  need  he  show'd. 

He  told  of  his  benighted  road ; 

^M8.  —  **  So  oV  the  lake  the  swan  would  epHng^ 
Then  turn  to  pnme  U»  ruffled  wing." 
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His  ready  speech  flowed  fadr  and  free, 
In  phrase  of  gentlest  courtesy ; 
Tet  seem'd  that  tone,  and  gesture  bland. 
Less  used  to  sue  than  to  command. 

XXIL 

A  while  the  maid  the  stranger  eyed, 

And,  reassured,  at  length  replied, 

That  Highland  halls  were  open  still^ 

To  wilder'd  wanderers  of  the  hilL 
<*  Nor  think  you  unexpected  come 

To  yon  lone  isle,  our  desert  home ; 

Before  the  heath  had  lost  the  dew. 

This  mom,  a  couch  was  puU'd  for  you ; 

On  yonder  mountain's  purple  head 

Have  ptarmigan  and  heath-cock  bled, 

And  our  broad  nets  have  swept  the  mere, 

To  furnish  forth  your  evening  cheer."  — 
"  Now,  by  the  rood,  my  lovely  maid. 

Your  courtesy  has  err'd,"  he  said ; 
^  No  right  have  I  to  claim,  misplaced. 

The  welcome  of  expected  guest 

A  wanderer,  here  by  f oitune  tost. 

My  way,  my  friends,  my  courser  lost^ 

I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair. 

Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air, 

Till  on  this  lake's  romantic  strand,^ 

I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land  1 "  — 

1  Ua.  —  "  MwfuamB'  kaO,  wa$  open  stiU.** 
s  J&fiS.  —  TiU  on  this  lakers  enehaiUing  strand.** 
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XXTTL 

*  I  well  believe,''  the  maid  replied, 

As  her  light  skiff  approach'd  the  side,—* 
**  I  well  believe,  that  ne'er  before 

Tour  foot  has  trod  Loch  Katrine's  shore ; 

But  yet,  as  far  as  yesternight, 

Old  Allan-bane  foretold  your  plight, — 

A  gray-haifd  sire,  whose  eye  intent 

Was  on  the  vision'd  future  bent^ 

He  saw  your  steed,  a  dappled  gray, 

lie  dead  beneath  tiie  birchen  way ; 

Painted  exact  your  form  and  mien. 

Your  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green. 

That  tassell'd  horn  so  gaily  gilt, 

That  folchion's  crooked  blade  and  hilt, 

That  cap  with  heron  plumage  trim. 

And  yon  two  hounds  so  dark  and  grim. 

He  bade  that  all  should  ready  be. 

To  grace  a  guest  of  fair  degree ; 

But  lig^t  I  held  his  prophecy, 

And  deem'd  it  was  my  father^s  horn. 

Whose  echoes  o'er  the  lake  were  borne.''— 

XXIV. 

The  stranger  smiled : — ''Since  to  your  home 
A  destined  errant-knight  I  come. 
Announced  by  prophet  sooth  and  old, 
Doom'd,  doubtless,  for  achievement  bold, 

^IfS.  — **/•  ofUn  on  the  fotnre  bent.**    See  Appendix^ 
KoteA. 
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Ill  lightly  front  each  high  emprise. 

For  one  kind  glance  of  those  bright  eyes. 

Permit  me,  first,  the  task  to  guide 

Your  fairy  frigate  o'er  the  tide." 

The  maid,  with  smile  suppress'd  and  sly. 

The  toil  unwonted  saw  him  try ; 

For  seldom  sure,  if  e'er  before, 

His  noble  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar :  ^ 

Yet  with  main  strength  his  strokes  he  drew. 

And  o'er  the  lake  the  shallop  flew ; 

With  heads  erect,  and  whimpering  cry. 

The  hounds  behind  their  passage  ply. 

Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 

The  dark'ning  mirror  of  the  lake, 

Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach. 

And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 

XXV. 

The  Stranger  view'd  the  shore  around ; 
Twas  all  so  dose  with  copsewood  bound. 
Nor  track  nor  pathway  might  declare 
That  human  foot  frequented  there. 
Until  the  mountain-maiden  show'd 
A  clambering  unsuspected  road. 
That  winded  through  the  tangled  sore^ 
And  open'd  on  a  narrow  green. 
Where  weeping  birch  and  willow  round 
With  their  long  fibres  swqpt  tiie  ground. 

^M8,  —  **  TIUs  gmUU  hand  had  grasp'd  an  oar : 

Tet  with  main  strength  the  oan  he  drew.** 
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Here,  for  retreat  in  dangerous  hour, 
Some  chief  had  framed  a  rustic  bower.^ 


XXVL 

It  was  a  lodge  of  ample  size, 

But  stnmge  of  structure  and  device; 

^The  Celtic  chieftains,  whose  lives  were  conUnnally  exposed 
to  peril,  had  usoally,  in  the  most  retired  spot  of  their  domains, 
some  place  of  letreat  for  the  hour  of  necessi^,  which,  as  cir- 
cumstance would  admit,  was  a  tower,  a  cavern,  or  a  rustic 
hut,  in  a  strong  and  secluded  situation.  One  of  these  last  gave 
refuge  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  Edward,  in  his  perilous  wan- 
derings after  the  battle  of  Culloden. 

*'It  was  situated  in  the  face  of  a  very  rough,  high,  and 
rocky  mountain,  called  Lettemilichk,  still  a  part  of  Benalder, 
full  of  great  stones  and  crevices,  and  some  scattered  wood  in- 
terspersed. Hie  habitation  called  the  Cage,  in  the  face  of  that 
mountain,  was  within  a  small  thick  bush  of  wood.  There  w«« 
first  some  rows  of  trees  laid  down,  in  order  to  level  the  floor  for 
a  habitation ;  and  as  the  place  was  steep,  this  raised  the  lower 
side  to  an  equal  height  with  the  other :  and  these  trees,  in  the 
way  of  joists  or  planks,  were  levelled  with  earth  and  gravel. 
There  were  betwixt  the  trees,  growing  naturally  on  their  own 
roots,  some  stakes  fixed  in  the  earth,  which,  with  the  trees, 
were  interwoven  with  ropes,  made  of  heath  and  birch  twigs,  up 
to  the  top  of  the  Cage,  it  being  of  a  round  or  rather  oval  shape ; 
and  the  whole  thatched  and  covered  over  with  fog.  The  whole 
fabric  hung,  as  it  were,  by  a  large  tree,  which  reclined  frcon 
the  one  end,  all  along  the  roof,  to  the  other,  and  which  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Cage ;  and  by  chance  there  happened  to  be  two 
stones  at  a  small  distance  from  one  another,  in  the  side  next  the 
precipice,  resembling  the  pillars  of  a  chimney,  where  the  fire 
was  placed.  The  smoke  had  its  vent  out  here,  all  along  the 
fall  of  the  rock,  which  was  so  much  of  the  same  colour,  that 
one  could  discover  no  difference  in  the  clearest  day . "  —  Home^a 
Historv  of  the  BebeUUm,    Lond.  1802,  4to,  p.  881. 
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Of  such  materials,  as  around 
The  workman's  hand  had  readiest  found. 
Lopp*d  of  their  boug^  their  hoar  trunks  bared. 
And  by  the  hatchet  rudely  squared, 
To  give  the  walls  their  destined  height. 
The  sturdy  oak  and  ash  unite ; 
While  moss  and  clay  and  leaves  combined 
To  fence  each  crevice  from  the  wind. 
The  lighter  pine-trees,  over  head. 
Their  slender  length  for  rafters  spread. 
And  withered  heath  and  rushes  dry 
Supplied  a  russet  canopy. 
Due  westward,  fronting  to  the  green, 
A  rural  portico  was  seen, 
Aloft  on  native  pillars  borne. 
Of  mountain  fir  with  bark  unshorn. 
Where  Ellen's  hand  had  taught  to  twine 
The  ivy  and  Idsean  vine, 
The  clematis,  the  favour'd  flower 
Which  boasts  the  name  of  virgin-bower. 
And  every  hardy  plant  could  bear 
Loch  Katrine's  keen  and  searching  air. 
An  instant  in  this  porch  she  staid. 
And  gaily  to  the  Stranger  said, 
**  On  heaven  and  on  thy  lady  call, 
And  enter  the  enchanted  hall  I"— 

XXVIL 

"  My  hope,  my  heaven,  my  trust  must  be, 
My  gentle  guide,  in  following  thea"  — 
He  cross'd  the  threshold  —  and  a  clang 
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Of  angry  steel  that  instant  rang. 

To  his  bold  brow  his  spirit  rush'd. 

But  soon  for  vain  alarm  he  blush'd, 

When  on  the  floor  he  saw  displayed, 

Cause  of  the  din,  a  naked  blade 

Dropp'd  from  the  sheath,  that  careless  flung 

Upon  a  stages  huge  antlers  swung ; 

For  all  around,  the  walls  to  grace, 

Hung  trophies  of  the  fight  or  chase : 

A  target  there,  a  bugle  here, 

A  battle-axe,  a  hunting  spear. 

And  broadswords,  bows,  and  arrows  store^ 

With  the  tusk'd  trophies  of  the  boar. 

Here  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died,^ 

And  there  the  wild-cat's  brindled  hide 

The  frontlet  of  the  elk  adorns, 

Or  mantles  o'^  the  bison's  horns ; 

Pennons  and  flags  dehced  and  stain'd, 

That  blackening  streaks  of  blood  retained, 

And  deer-skins,  dappled,  dun,  and  white, 

With  otter's  fur  and  seal's  unite. 

In  rude  and  uncouth  tapestry  all. 

To  garnish  forth  the  silvan  halL 

xxvni 

The  wondering  Stranger  round  him  gazed. 
And  next  the  fallen  weapon  raised :  — 

^M8,  —  **  Hece  grins  the  wolf  as  when  he  died, 

There  hnng  the  wild-cat^s  brindled  hide, 
Above  the  eUL*8  branched  brow  and  eknll, 
And  frcmtlet  of  the  forest  bull/* 
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Few  were  the  arms  whose  dm^wj  strength 

Sufficed  to  stretch  it  forth  at  length. 

And  as  the  brand  he  poised  and  sway'd,. 
"  I  never  knew  but  one,"  he  said, 
"  Whose  stalwart  arm  mi^t  brook  to  wield 

A  blade  like  this  in  battle-field." 

She  sigh'd,  then  smiled  and  took  the  word ; 
*"  You  see  the  guardian  champion's  sword : 

As  light  it  trembles  in  his  hand. 

As  in  my  grasp  a  hazel  wand ; 

My  sire's  tall  form  might  grace  the  part 

Of  Ferragus,  or  Ascabart ;  ^ 

But  in  the  absent  giant's  hold 

Are  women  now,  and  menials  old." 

XXIX. 

The  mistress  of  the  mansion  came. 

Mature  of  age,  a  graceful  dame ; 

Whose  easy  step  and  stately  port 

Had  well  become  a  princely  court. 

To  whom,  though  more  than  kindred  knew. 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother's  due.* 

Meet  welcome  to  her  guest  she  made, 

And  every  courteous  rite  was  paid. 

That  hospitality  could  claim. 

Though  all  unask'd  his  birth  and  nama^ 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

•  JfS.  —  "To  whom,  though  more  remote  her  daim^ 

Young  Ellen  gave  a  mother^  s  wimey 

*  The  Highlanders,  who  carried  hoiipitality  to  a  punctiliooB 
excess,  are  said  to  have  considered  it  as  ohorlish  to  ask  a 
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Such  then  the  reverenee  to  a  guest. 
That  f ellest  foe  might  join  the  feast. 
And  from  his  deadliest  f oeman's  door 
Unquestioned  turn,  the  banquet  o'er. 
At  length  his  rank  the  stranger  names, 
""The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fit^ames; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 
Which  his  brave  sires,  from  age  to  age. 
By  their  good  swords  had  held  with  toil ; 
His  sire  had  fidl'n  in  such  turmoil. 
And  he,  God  wot,  was  forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand. 
This  morning  with  Lord  Moray's  train. 
He  chased  a  stalwart  stag  in  vain, 
Outstripped  his  comrades,  miss'd  the  deer. 
Lost  his  good  steed,  and  wandered  here." 

XXX. 

Fain  would  the  Knight  in  turn  require 
The  name  and  state  of  Ellen's  sire. 
Well  showed  the  elder  lady's  mien,^ 
That  courts  and  cities  she  had  seen ; 
Ellen,  though  more  her  looks  displayed^ 

stranger  hia  name  or  lineage,  before  he  had  taken  refreshment. 
Fends  were  so  frequent  among  them,  that  a  contraiy  rule 
would  In  many  cases  have  produced  the  discovery  of  some  cir- 
cumstance which  might  have  excluded  the  guest  from  the 
benefit  of  the  assistance  he  stood  in  need  of. 

1  Ua.  —  *'  WeU  show'd  the  mother' b  easy  mien.'* 

*M8.  —  *«BUen,  though  more  her  looks  betray'd 
The  simple  heart  of  tnouiUain  maid, 
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The  simple  grace  of  silvan  maid. 
In  speech  and  gesture,  form  and  face, 
ShoVd  she  was  come  of  gentle  race ; 
Twere  strange  in  ruder  rank  to  find 
Such  looks,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  hint  the  Enight  of  Snowdoun  gave, 
Dame  Margaret  heard  with  silence  grave ; 
Or  Ellen,  innocently  gay, 
Tum'd  all  enquiry  light  away :  — 
"Weird  women  we !  by  dale  and  down 
We  dwell,  afar  from  tower  and  town. 
We  stem  the  flood,  we  ride  the  blast. 
On  wandering  knights  our  spells  we  cast ; 
While  viewless  minstrels  touch  the  string, 
Tis  thus  our  charmed  rhymes  we  sing." 
She  sung,  and  still  a  harp  unseen 
Fill'd  up  the  symphony  between.* 

In  qpeech  and  gesture,  form  and  yroct, 
Showed  she  was  oome  of  gentle  race  ; 
'  Twos  strange,  in  birth  so  rude  to  find 
Such /ace,  such  manners,  and  such  mind. 
Each  anxiouB  hint  the  stranger  gave, 
The  mother  heard  with  silence  grave." 

K^They"  (meaning  the  Highlanders)  '*  delight  much  in 
mufiicke,  but  chiefly  in  harps  and  olairsohoes  of  their  own 
fashion.  The  strings  of  the  clairschoes  are  made  of  brass  wire, 
and  the  strings  of  the  harps  of  sinews;  which  strings  they 
strike  either  with  thehr  nayles,  growing  long,  or  else  with  an 
instrument  appointed  for  that  use.  They  take  great  pleasure 
to  decke  their  harps  and  clairschoes  with  silver  and  precious 
stones ;  the  i>oore  ones  that  cannot  attayne  hereunto,  decke 
them  with  christall.  They  sing  verses  prettily  compound,  con- 
tayning  (for  the  most  part)  prayses  of  valiant  men.  There  is 
not  almost  any  other  aigument,  whereof  their  rhymes  intieai. 
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XXXL 

BONO. 

<*  Soldier,  rest  1  thy  warfare  o'er, 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking: 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more. 

Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 
In  our  isle's  enchanted  hall. 

Hands  unseen  thy  couch  are  strewing, 

They  speak  the  ancient  Frenoh  language,  altered  a  Uttle.''  1 
— '*The  harp  and  dainohoes  are  now  only  heard  of  in  the 
^ighland8  in  ancient  song.  At  what  period  these  instniments 
ceased  to  be  nsed,  is  not  on  record ;  and  tradition  is  silent  on 
this  head.  But,  as  Irish  harpers  occasionally  Tisited  the  High- 
lands and  Western  Isles  Ull  lately,  the  harp  mi^^t  have  been 
extant  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  present  century.  Thus  far 
we  know  that,  from  remote  times  down  to  the  present,  harp- 
ers were  received  as  welcome  guests,  particularly  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  so  late  as  the  latter  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  as  appears  by  the  above  quotation,  the  harp 
was  in  common  use  among  the  natives  of  the  Western  Isles. 
How  it  happened  that  the  noi^  and  inharmonious  bagpipe 
banished  the  soft  and  expressive  harp,  we  cannot  say ;  but 
certain  it  is,  that  the  bagpipe  is  now  the  only  instrument  that 
obtains  universally  in  the  Highland  districts."— -CampdeZTs 
Jcmmey  through  North  Britain,    Lond.  1808.    4to,  L  175. 

Mr.  Gunn,  of  Edinbur^,  has  lately  published  a  curious 
essay  upon  the  harp  and  harp  music  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. That  the  instrument  was  once  in  common  use  there,  is 
most  certain.  Cleland  numbers  an  acquaintance  with  it  among 
the  few  accomplishments  which  his  saUre  allows  to  the  High- 
landers: 

*^  In  nothing  they^re  accounted  sharp. 
Except  in  bagpipe  or  in  harp." 

^  ride  *«  Certayne  Matten  eoDcemlng  the  Realme  of  Scotland,  etc., 
M  they  ware  Anno  Domini  1097.    Lond.  1008."   4to. 
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Fairy  strains  of  music  fall, 

Every  sense  in  slumber  dewing. 
Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 
Dream  of  fighting  fields  no  more : 
Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking, 
Mom  of  toil,  nor  night  of  waking.^ 

*  No  rude  sound  shall  reach  thine  ear, 

Armour^s  clang,  or  war-steed  champing. 
Trump  nor  pibroch  summon  here 

Mustering  clan,  or  squadron  tramping. 
Yet  the  lark's  ohnil  fife  may  come 

At  the  daybreak  from  the  fallow. 
And  the  bittern  sound  his  drum. 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallow. 
Euder  sounds  shall  none  be  near. 
Guards  nor  warders  challenge  here, 
Here's  no  war-steed's  neigh  and  champings 
Shouting  clans  or  squadrons  stamping.** 

XXXIL 

She  paused  —  then,  blushing,  led  the  lay* 
To  grace  the  stranger  of  the  day. 
Her  mellow  notes  awhile  prolong 
The  cadence  of  the  flowing  song, 
Till  to  her  lips  in  measured  frame 
The  minstrel  verse  spontaneous  cama 

^  MS.  —  **  Noon  of  hunger,  night  of  waking. 

No  rode  sound  shall  rouse  thine  ear.** 

*M8.  —  '*She  paused  — &u<  waked  again  the  laj.** 
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Song  continued, 
"  Huntsman,  rest  I  thy  chase  is  done, 

While  our  slumbrous  spells  assail  ye,^ 
Dream  not,  with  the  rising  sun, 

Bugles  here  shall  sound  reveille. 
Sleep !  the  deer  is  in  his  den ; 

Sleep !  thy  hounds  are  by  thee  lying ; 
Sleep !  nor  dream  in  yonder  glen. 

How  thy  gallant  steed  lay  dying. 
Huntsman,  rest ;  thy  chase  is  done, 
Think  not  of  the  rising  sun. 
For  at  dawning  to  assail  ye. 
Here  no  bugles  sound  reveille." 

XXXIIL 

The  hall  was  clear'd  —  the  stranger's  bed 
Was  there  of  mountain  heather  spread. 
Where  oft  a  hundred  guests  had  lain, 
And  dream'd  their  forest  sports  again.^ 
But  vainly  did  the  heath-flower  shed 
Its  moorland  fragrance  round  his  head 
Not  Ellen's  spell  had  luU'd  to  rest 
The  fever  of  his  troubled  breast. 
In  broken  dreams  the  image  rose 
Of  varied  perils,  psdns,  and  woes ; 
His  steed  now  flounders  in  the  brake. 
Now  sinks  his  barge  upon  the  lake ; 

^  U8,  —  C  ''^ Slumber  sweel  our  spells  shall  deal  ye, 
1  Let  our  slumbrous  spells  \  y^^J  '     t, 
^M8.  —  **  And  dreamM  their  mountain  cTiase  again." 
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Now  leader  of  a  broken  host. 

His  standard  falls,  his  hononr^s  lost 

Then,  —  from  my  couch  may  heavenly  might 

Chase  that  worst  phantom  of  the  night !  — 

Again  retum'd  the  scenes  of  yoath. 

Of  confident  undoubting  truth ; 

Again  his  soul  he  interchanged 

With  friends  whose  hearts  were  long  estranged. 

They  come,  in  dim  procession  led. 

The  cold,  the  faithless,  and  the  dead ; 

As  warm  each  hand,  each  brow  as  gay. 

As  if  they  parted  yesterday. 

And  doubt  distracts  him  at  the  view, 

0  were  his  senses  false  or  true ! 
Dream'd  he  of  death,  or  broken  vow. 
Or  is  it  all  a  vision  now !  ^ 

1  **  Ye  guardian  apirits,  to  whom  man  Ib  dear, 

From  these  fool  demons  shield  the  midnight  i^oom  : 
Angela  of  fancy  and  of  love,  be  near, 

And  o^er  the  blank  of  sleep  diffuse  a  bloom : 
Evoke  the  sacred  shades  of  Greece  and  Rome, 

And  let  them  Tirtoe  with  a  look  impart ; 
But  chief,  awhile,  O !  lend  ns  from  the  tomb 

Those  long4o6t  friends  for  whom  in  love  we  smart, 
And  fill  with  pioos  awe  and  joy-mizt  woe  the  heart. 

•*  Or  are  you  sportive  ?  — -  did  the  mom  of  youth 
Rise  to  new  li^t,  and  beam  afresh  the  days 
Of  innocence,  simplicity,  and  truth  ; 

To  cares  estranged,  and  manhood*s  thorny  ways. 
What  transport,  to  retrace  our  boyish  plays, 

Our  easy  bliss,  when  each  thing  Joy  supplied; 
The  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  warbling  maze 
Of  the  wild  brooks ! '' 

—  CcMe  (^  Indolence,  Canto  L 
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XXXIV. 

At  length,  with  Ellen  in  a  grove 

He  seem'd  to  walk,  and  speak  of  love ; 

She  Usten'd  with  a  blush  and  sigh, 

His  suit  was  warm,  his  hopes  were  higL 

He  sought  her  yielded  hand  to  clasp. 

And  a  cold  gauntlet  met  his  grasp : 

The  phantom's  sex  was  changed  and  gone, 

Upon  its  head  a  helmet  shone ; 

Slowly  enlarged  to  giant  size, 

With  darkened  cheek  and  threatening  eyes. 

The  grisly  visage,  stem  and  hoar. 

To  Ellen  still  a  likeness  bore.  — 

He  woke,  and,  panting  with  afiright, 

Secall'd  the  vision  of  the  night^ 

The  hearth's  decaying  brands  were  red. 

And  deep  and  dusky  lustre  shed, 

Half  showing,  half  concealing,  all 

The  uncouth  trophies  of  the  halL 

Mid  those  the  Stranger  fix'd  his  eye. 

Where  that  huge  falchion  hung  on  high, 

And  thoughts  on  thoughts,  a  countless  throng, 

Eush'd,  chasing  countless  thoughts  along. 

Until,  the  giddy  whirl  to  cure. 

He  rose,  and  sought  the  moonshine  pura 

1  Such  a  strange  and  romantic  dream  as  may  be  naturally 
expected  to  flow  from  the  extraordinary  events  of  the  past  day. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  quoted  as  one  of  Mr.  Scott's  most  success- 
fnl  efforts  in  descriptive  poetry.  Some  few  lines  of  it  are  indeed 
unrivalled  for  delicacy  and  melancholy  tenderness.  —  Critical 
Scoiew. 
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XXXV. 

The  wild-rose,  eglantine,  and  broom,^ 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume : 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  fragrant  balm, 
The  aspens  slept  beneath  the  calm ; 
The  silver  light,  with  quivering  glance, 
Play'd  on  the  water's  still  expanse, — 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  sway 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray ! 
He  felt  its  calm,  that  warrior  guest. 
While  thus  he  communed  with  his  breast :  -^ 
*  Why  is  it,  at  each  turn  I  trace 
Some  memory  of  that  exiled  race  ? 
Can  I  not  mountain-maiden  spy. 
But  she  must  bear  the  Douglas  eye  ? 
Can  I  not  view  a  Highland  brand, 
But  it  must  match  the  Douglas  hand  ? 
Can  I  not  frame  a  fever'd  dream. 
But  still  the  Douglas  is  the  theme  ?  — 
I'll  dream  no  more  —  by  manly  mind 
Not  even  in  sleep  is  will  resign'd. 
My  midnight  orisons  said  o'er, 
111  turn  to  rest,  and  dream  no  more." 


MS,       i-iay  d  on  I  j^^  Katrine's  stiU  expanse ; 
The  birch,  the  wild-rose,  and  the  broom. 
Wasted  around  their  rich  perfume  .  .  . 
The  birch-trees  wept  in  balmy  dew ; 
The  aspen  slept  on  Benvenue  ; 
Wild  were  the  heart  whose  passions'  power 
Defied  the  influence  of  the  hour." 
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His  midnight  orisons  he  told, 
A  prayer  with  every  bead  of  gold. 
Consigned  to  heaven  his  cares  and  woes, 
And  sunk  in  undisturbed  repose ; 
Until  the  heath-cock  iahrilly  crew. 
And  morning  dawn'd  on  Benvenua 
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THE  LADY  OP  THE  LAKE, 

CANTO  SECOND. 


THE  ISLAKD. 


At  mom  the  black-cock  trims  his  j^y  wing, 

Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  hj. 
All  Nature's  children  feel  the  matin  spring 

Of  life  reviving,  with  reviving  day ; 
And  while  yon  little  bark  glides  down  the  bay, 

Wafting  the  stranger  on  his  way  again, 
Morn's  genial  influence  roused  a  minstrel  gray, 

And  sweetly  o'er  the  lake  was  heard  thy  strain, 
Mix'd  with  the  sounding  harp,  O  white-hair'd  Allan- 
bane!^ 

iThat  Highlmid  chkiftalim,  to  a  late  period,  retained  in  their 
service  the  baid,  as  a  family  officer,  admits  of  very  ea^y  proof. 
The  author  of  the  IktUrB  from  the  North  of  SeoUandj  an 
officer  of  engineers,  quartered  at  Inremess  about  1720,  who 
certahily  cannot  be  deemed  a  fayomrable  witness,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  office,  and  of  a  bard,  whom  he  heard 
exercise  his  talent  of  recitation :  **  The  baid  is  skilled  in  the 
genealogy  of  all  the  Highland  families,  sometimes  preceptor  to 

41 
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IL 

SONG. 

«  Not  faster  yonder  rowers'  might 

Flings  from  their  oars  the  spray, 
Not  faster  yonder  rippling  bright. 
That  tracks  the  shallop's  course  in  light. 

Melts  in  the  lake  away, 
Than  men  from  memory  erase 
The  benefits  of  former  days ; 
Then,  Stranger,  go !  good  speed  the  while» 
Nor  think  again  of  the  lonely  isle. 

the  young  laird,  oelebratet  in  Irish  verae  the  original  of  the 
tribe,  the  famous  warlike  actions  of  the  soccessiye  heads,  and 
sings  his  own  lyricks  as  an  opiate  to  the  chief,  when  indis- 
posed for  sle^;  bnt  poets  are  nol  equally  esteemed  and 
honoured  in  all  countries.  I  happened  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
dishonour  done  to  the  muse,  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  chiefs, 
where  two  of  these  bards  were  set  at  a  good  distance,  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  long  table,  with  a  pared  of  Highlanders  of  no 
extraordinary  appearance,  over  a  cup  of  ale.  Poor  inspiration  1 
They  were  not  asked  to  drink  a  glass  ot  wine  at  our  table, 
though  the  whole  company  consisted  only  of  the  great  man^ 
one  of  his  near  rdations,  and  myself.  After  some  little  time 
the  chief  ordered  one  of  them  to  sing  me  a  Highland  song. 
The  bard  readily  obeyed,  and  with  a  hoarse  voice,  and  in  a 
tune  of  few  yarious  notes,  began,  as  I  was  told,  one  of  his  own 
lyricks;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
stanza,  I  perceived,  by  the  names  of  several  persons,  glens, 
and  mountains,  which  I  had  known  or  heard  of  before,  that 
it  was  an  account  of  some  clan  battle.  But  in  his  going  on, 
the  chief  (who  piques  himself  upon  his  school-learning)  at 
some  particular  passage,  bid  him  cease,  and  cryed  out, '  There^s 
nothing  like  that  in  Virgil  or  Homer.*  I  bowed,  and  told  him 
I  believed  so.  This  you  may  believe  was  very  edifying  and 
delightful.''— Zetters,  U.  167. 
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"High  place  to  thee  in  royal  court. 

High  place  in  battle  line, 
Crood  hawk  and  hound  for  silvan  sport. 
Where  beauty  sees  the  brave  resort,^ 

The  honour'd  meed  be  thine  I 
True  be  thy  sword,  thy  friend  sincere, 
Thy  lady  constant,  kind,  and  dear. 
And  lost  in  love  and  friendship's  smile 
Be  memory  (A  the  lonely  isla 

IIL 

Song  caniinMd. 
"  But  if  beneath  yon  southern  sky 
A  plaided  stranger  roam. 
Whose  drooping  crest  and  stifled  sigh. 
And  sunken  cheek  and  heavy  eye, 

Pine  for  his  Highland  home ; 
Then,  warrior,  then  be  thine  to  show 
The  care  that  soothes  a  wanderer's  woe; 
Bemember  then  thy  hap  ere  while, 
A  stranger  in  the  lonely  isle. 

*  Or  if  on  life's  uncertain  main 

Mishap  shall  mar  thy  sail ; 
If  faithful,  wise,  and  brave  in  vain. 
Woe,  want,  and  exile  thou  sustain 

Beneath  the  fickle  gale ; 
Waste  not  a  sigh  on  fortune  changed, 
On  thankless  courts,  or  friends  estranged, 

*  MS.  —  **  ^t  tourneys  where  the  brave  resort." 
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But  come  where  kindred  worth  shall  smile. 
To  greet  thee  in  the  lonely  isle." 


IV. 

As  died  the  sounds  upon  the  tide, 
The  shallop  reach'd  the  mainland  side. 
And  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  stranger  cast  a  lingering  look. 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reach 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach. 
Reclined  against  a  blighted  tree. 
As  wasted,  gray,  and  worn  as  ha 
To  minstrel  meditation  given. 
His  reverend  brow  was  raised  to  heaven. 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flama 
His  hand,  reclined  upon  the  wire, 
Seem'd  watching  the  awakening  fibre ; 
So  still  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair ; 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped.    • 

V. 

Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild, 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smiled.  ^- 
Smiled  she  to  see  the  stately  drake 
Lead  forth  his  fleet  upon  the  lake, 
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While  her  vex'd  spaniel,  from  the  beach, 
Bay'd  at  the  prize  beyond  his  reach  ? 
Yet  tell  me,  then,  the  maid  who  knows. 
Why  deepened  on  her  cheek  the  rose  ?  — 
Forgive,  forgive.  Fidelity ! 
Perchance  the  maiden  smiled  to  see 
Yon  parting  lingerer  wave  adieu. 
And  stop  and  turn  to  wave  anew ; 
And,  lovely  ladies,  ere  your  ire 
Condemn  the  heroine  of  my  lyre. 
Show  me  the  fair  would  scorn  to  spy. 
And  prize  such  conquest  of  her  eye ! 


VL 

While  yet  he  loiter'd  on  the  spot, 
It  seem'd  as  Ellen  mark'd  him  not ; 
But  when  he  tum'd  him  to  the  glade» 
One  courteous  parting  sign  she  made; 
And  after,  oft  the  knight  would  say. 
That  not  when  prize  of  festal  day 
Was  dealt  him  by  the  brightest  fair. 
Who  e'er  wore  jewel  in  her  hair. 
So  highly  did  his  bosom  swell. 
As  at  that  simple  mute  farewell 
Now  with  a  trusty  mountain-guide, 
And  his  dark  stag-hounds  by  his  side, 
He  parts  —  the  maid,  unconscious  still, 
Watch'd  him  wind  slowly  round  the  hill; 
But  when  his  stately  form  was  hid, 
The  guardian  in  her  bosom  chid  — 
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"Thy  Malcolm !  vain  and  selfish  maid ! " 

'Twas  thus  upbraiding  conscience  said, — 
^  Not  so  had  Malcolm  idly  hung 

On  the  smooth  phrase  of  southern  tongue ; 

Not  so  had  Malcolm  stodn'd  his  eye» 

Another  step  than  thine  to  spy.^ 

Wake,  Allan-bane,''  aloud  she  cried. 

To  the  old  Minstrel  by  her  side, — 
^  Arouse  thee  from  thy  moody  dream ! 

ril  give  thy  harp  heroic  theme, 

And  warm  thee  with  a  noble  name ; 

Pour  forth  the  glory  of  the  Grseme  I "  * 

Scarce  from  her  lip  the  word  had  rush'd. 

When  deep  the  conscious  maiden  blush'd ; 

For  of  his  clan,  in  hall  and  bower. 

Young  Malcolm  Grseme  was  held  the  flower. 

1 M8,  —  ''The  laoeUett  Lowland  fair  to  spy." 
*The  ancient  and  poweffnl  family  of  Qraham  (wfaioh,  for 
metrical  reasons,  is  here  spelt  after  the  Scottish  pronunciation) 
held  extensive  possessions  in  the  counties  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling.  Few  families  can  boast  of  more  historical  renovm, 
having  claim  to  three  of  the  most  remax^cable  characters  in  the 
Scottish  annals.  Sir  John  the  GrsBme,  the  faithful  and  un- 
daunted partaker  of  the  labours  and  patriotic  warfare  of  Wal- 
lace, fell  in  the  unfortunate  field  of  Falkirk,  in  1298.  The 
celebrated  Biarquis  of  Montrose,  in  whom  De  Betz  saw  real- 
ised his  abstract  idea  of  the  heroes  of  antiqaity,  was  the  second 
of  these  worthies.  And,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his 
temper,  and  the  rigour  with  which  he  executed  the  oppressive 
mandates  of  the  princes  whom  he  served,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
name  as  a  third,  John  Grseme,  of  Claverhouse,  Viscount  of 
Dundee,  whose  heroic  death,  in  the  arms  of  victory,  may  be 
allowed  to  cancel  the  memory  of  his  cruelty  to  the  noncon- 
formists, during  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IL 
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VII. 

The  Minstrel  waked  his  harp — three  timet 

Arose  the  well-known  martial  chimes, 

And  thrice  their  high  heroic  pride 

In  melancholy  murmurs  died. 
"Vainly  thou  bid'st,  0  noble  maid," 

Clasping  his  withered  hands,  he  said, 
**  Vainly  thou  bid'st  me  wake  the  strain. 

Though  all  unwont  to  bid  in  vain. 

Alas !  than  mine  a  mightier  hand 

Has  tuned  my  harp,  my  strings  has  spann'd ! 

I  touch  the  chords  of  joy,  but  low 
And  mournful  answer  notes  of  woe ; 
And  the  proud  march,  which  victors  tread. 
Sinks  in  the  wailing  for  the  dead* 

O  well  for  me,  if  mine  alone 

That  dirge's  deep  prophetic  tone ! 

If,  as  my  tuneful  fathers  said. 

This  harp,  which  erst  Saint  Modan  sway'd,^ 

I I  am  not  prepared  to  show  that  Saint  Modan  was  a  per- 
former on  the  harp.  It  was,  however,  no  onsaintly  accom* 
plishment ;  for  Saint  Dnnstan  certain! j  did  play  npon  that 
instrmnent,  which  retatnhig,  as  was  natural,  a  portion  of  the 
sanctity  attached  to  its  master's  character,  announced  future 
events  hy  its  spontaneous  sound.  "But  labouring  once  in 
these  mechanic  arts  for  a  devout  matrone  that  had  sett  him  on 
work,  his  vioU,  that  hung  by  him  on  the  wall,  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, without  anie  man's  helpe,  distinctly  sounded  this  an- 
thime :  Oaudent  in  ecdU  animct  $anetorum  qui  Chri$ti  vestigia 
mmt  9eeuH;  et  ipiia  pro  eiua  amort  sanQUinem  9uium  fuderunty 
ideo  cum  Ckritto  gaudmU  odemum.  Whereat  aU  the  companie 
being  much  astonished,  turned  their  eyes  from  beholding  him 
working,  to  lodce  on  that  strange  accident.''  .  .  .  '^Not  long 
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Can  thus  its  master's  fate  foretell. 
Then  welcome  be  ihB  minstrel's  knell  I 


VIIL 

«  But  ah !  dear  lady,  thus  it  sigh'd 
The  eve  thy  sainted  mother  died ; 
And  such  the  sounds  which,  while  I  strove 

after,  manie  of  the  court  that  hithenmto  had  borne  a  kind  of 
f ayned  friendship  towards  him,  began  now  greatly  to  envie  at 
hiB  progrease  and  rising  in  goodnes,  using  manie  crooked,  back- 
biting meanes  to  diffame  his  vertues  with  the  black  maskes  of 
hypocrisie.  And  the  better  to  authorise  thehr  calumnie,  th^ 
brought  in  this  that  happened  in  the  vioU,  affirming  it  to  ha^e 
been  done  by  art  magick.  What  more  ?  this  wicked  rumour 
encreased  dayly,  till  the  king  and  others  of  the  nobilitie  taking 
hould  thereof,  Dimstan  grew  odious  in  their  sight.  Therefore 
he  resolued  to  leaue  the  court,  and  goe  to  Elphegus,  sumamed 
the  Bauld,  then  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  his  coxen. 
Which  his  enemies  understanding,  they  layd  wayt  for  him  in 
the  way,  and  hauing  throwne  him  off  his  horse,  beate  him, 
and  dragged  him  in  the  durt  in  the  most  miserable  manner, 
meaning  to  have  slahie  him,  had  not  a  companie  of  mastiue 
dogges,  that  came  unlookt  uppon  them,  defended  and  redeemed 
him  from  their  crueltie.  When  with  sorrow  he  was  ashamed 
to  see  dogges  more  humane  than  they.  And  giuing  thankes  to 
Almightie  God,  he  sensibly  againe  perceiued  that  the  tunes  of 
his  vioU  had  giuen  him  a  warning  of  future  accidents.'*  — 
Flower  of  the  Lives  qf  the  tnoet  renovonei  SaincU  of  England, 
Scotland^  and  Ireland^  by  the  B.  Father  Hierome  Porter. 
Doway,  1632.  4to.  Tome  I.  p.  438. 

The  same  supernatural  circumstance  is  alluded  to  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  Orimt  the  Collier  qf  Croydon. 

**    .    .    .    [Dunetan^a  harp  sounds  on  the  tooS.] 
**  Forest.  Hark,  hark,  my  lords,  the  holy  abbot^s  harp 
Sounds  by  itself  so  hanghig  on  the  wall  t 
^^Dunstan.  UnhallowM  man,  that  scom'st  the  sacred  rede, 
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To  wake  a  lay  of  war  or  love. 

Came  marriiig  all  the  festal  ndrth. 

Appalling  me  who  gave  them  biith. 

And,  disobedient  to  my  call, 

WaU'd  loud  through  Bothwell's  bannei^d  hall. 

Ere  Douglasses,  to  ruin  driven,^ 

Haik,  how  the  testimony  of  my  truth 
Sounds  heavenly  music  with  an  angel^s  hand, 
To  testify  Dunstan's  integrity, 
And  prove  thy  aetire  boast  of  no  effect*' 

^The  downfall  of  the  Dou^^asses  of  the  house  Of  Angus, 
during  the  reign  of  James  V.,  is  the  event  alluded  to  in  the 
text.  The  Eaii  of  Angus,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married 
the  queen  dowager,  and  availed  himself  of  the  right  which  he 
thu^aoquired,  as  well  as  of  his  extensive  power,  to  retain  the 
king  in  a  sort  of  tutelage,  whidi  approached  very  near  to  cxp- 
tivlty.  Several  open  attempts  were  made  to  rescue  James 
from  this  thraldom,  with  which  he  was  well  known  to  be 
deeply  disgusted ;  but  the  valour  of  the  Douglasses,  and  their 
allies,  gave  them  the  victory  hi  every  conflict  At  length,  the 
king,  while  residing  at  Falkland,  contrived  to  escape  by  ni^t 
out  of  his  own  court  and  palace,  and  rode  full  speed  to  Stiriing 
Castle,  where  the  governor,  ^o  was  of  the  opposite  faction, 
joyfully  received  him.  Being  thus  at  liberty,  James  speedily 
summoned  around  him  such  peers  as  he  knew  to  be  most  in- 
imical to  the  dominatiim  of  Angus,  and  laid  his  complaint 
before  them,  says  Pitsoottie,  **  with  great  lamentations :  show- 
ing to  than  how  he  was  holden  hi  sul^ection,  thhr  years  by- 
gone, by  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  his  k}n  and  friends,  who 
oppressed  the  whole  country,  and  spofled  it,  under  the  pretence 
of  justioe  and  his  authority ;  and  had  slain  many  of  his  lieges, 
kinsmen,  and  friends,  because  they  would  have  had  it  mended 
at  their  hands,  and  put  him  at  liberty,  as  he  ought  to  have 
been,  at  the  oounsd  oi  his  ^ole  lords,  and  not  have  been  sub- 
jected and  conected  with  no  particular  men,  by  the  rest  of  his 
noMes.  Thearefore,  said  he,  I  deshre,  my  lords,  that  I  may  be 
satisfied  of  the  said  earl,  his  kin,  and  friends ;  for  I  avow,  that 
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Were  exiled  from  their  native  heayen.  — 
Oh  I  if  yet  worse  mishap  and  woe, 
My  master's  house  must  undergo, 
Or  aught  but  weal  to  Ellen  fair, 
Brood  in  these  accents  of  despair. 
No  future  bard,  sad  Harp  I  shall  fling 
Triumph  or  rapture  from  thy  string ; 
One  short,  one  final  strain  shall  flow. 
Fraught  with  unutterable  woe. 
Then  shiver'd  shall  thy  fragments  lie. 
Thy  master  cast  him  down  and  die  I " 

IX. 

Soothing  she  answer'd  him, ''  Assuage, 
Mine  honour'd  friend,  the  fears  of  age ; 
All  melodies  to  thee  are  known, 
That  harp  has  rung,  or  pipe  has  blown. 
In  Lowland  vale  or  Highland  glen, 

Scotland  shall  not  hold  na  both,  whfle  [i.e.  till]  Ibe  revenged 
on  him  and  his. 

^*  The  lords  hearing  the  king's  complaint  and  lamentadon, 
and  also  the  great  rage,  f oiy,  and  malice,  that  he  bore  toward 
the  Earl  of  Angns,  his  kin  and  friends,  they  conclwled  all,  and 
thought  it  best  that  he  shoold  be  summoned  to  underly  the 
law ;  if  he  found  no  caution,  n<Mr  yet  compear  himself,  that  he 
should  be  put  to  the  horn,  with  aU  his  kin  and  friends,  so 
many  as  were  contained  in  the  letters.  And  farther,  the  lords 
ordained,  by  advice  of  his  Majesty,  that  his  brother  and  friends 
is^ould  be  summoned  to  find  caution  to  underly  the  law  within 
a  certain  day,  or  else  be  put  to  the  horn.  But  the  eari  appeared 
not,  nor  none  for  him ;  and  so  he  was  put  to  the  horn,  with  all 
his  kin  and  friends :  so  many  as  were  contained  in  the  snm- 
mons,  that  compeared  not,  were  banished,  and  holden  traiU^s 
to  the  king.** 
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From  Tweed  to  Spey — what  marvel,  then, 
At  times,  imbidden  notes  should  rise, 
Confusedly  bound  in  memory's  ties. 
Entangling,  as  they  rush  along, 
The  war-march  with  the  funeral  song?  — 
Small  ground  is  now  for  boding  fear ; 
Obscure,  but  safe,  we  rest  us  hera 
My  sire,  in  native  virtue  great, 
Besigning  lordship,  lands,  and  state, 
Not  then  to  fortune  more  resign'd. 
Than  yonder  oak  mi^t  give  the  wind ; 
The  graceful  foliage  storms  may  reave, 
The  noble  stem  they  cannot  grieve. 
For  me," — she  stoop'd,  and,  looking  round, 
Pluck'd  a  blue  harebell  from  the  ground, - 
*  For  me,  whose  memoty  scarce  conveys 
An  image  of  more  splendid  days, 
This  little  flower,  that  loves  the  lea, 
May  well  my  simple  emblem  be ; 
It  drinks  heaven's  dew  as  blithe  as  rose  ^ 
That  in  the  Being's  own  garden  grows; 
And  when  I  place  it  in  my  hair, 
Allan,  a  bard  is  bound  to  swear 
He  ne'er  saw  coronet  so  fair." 
Then  playfully  the  chaplet  wild 
She  wreath'd  in  her  dark  locks,  and  smiled. 

X. 

Her  smile,  her  speech,  with  winning  sway. 
Wiled  the  old  harper's  mood  away. 

1  MS,  —  *'  No  blUher  dew-drop  cheers  ttie  rose.'' 
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With  such  a  look  as  hermits  throw, 
When  angels  stoop  to  soothe  their  woe, 
He  gazed,  till  fond  regret  and  pride 
Thrill'd  to  a  tear,  then  thus  replied : 
**  Loveliest  and  best !  thou  little  knoVst 
The  rank,  the  honours,  thou  hast  lost  I 

0  might  I  live  to  see  thee  grace. 

In  Scotland's  court,  thy  birthright  place^ 
To  see  my  favourite's  step  advance,^ 
The  lightest  in  the  courtly  dance. 
The  cause  of  every  gallant's  sigh. 
And  leading  star  of  every  eye. 
And  theme  of  every  minstrel's  art. 
The  Lady  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! " — « 

XL 

"  Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried, 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sigh'd,) 

"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  to  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy  ;^ 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dance  than  blithe  strathspey. 
Nor  half  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 
And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  hi^ 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye> 
Thou,  flattering  bard  I  thyself  wilt  say, 

1  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

*The  well-known  cognisance  of  the  Douglas  iamHy. 

*  MS,  —  **  This  mossy  rock,  my  friend,  to  me 
Is  worth  giqr  chair  and  canopy.^' 
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That  grim  Sir  Boderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan-Alpine's  pride, 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side. 
Would,  at  mj  suit,  thou  knoVst,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray  —  for  a  day."  — 

XIL 

The  ancient  bard  his  glee  repress'd : 
^  111  hast  thou  chosen  theme  for  jest ! 
For  who,  through  all  this  western  wild. 
Named  Black  Sir  Boderick  e'er,  and  smiled  I 
In  Holy-Bood  a  knight  he  slew ;  ^ 
I  saw,  when  back  the  dirk  he  drew. 
Courtiers  give  place  bef  we  the  stride 
Of  the  undaunted  homicide;^ 
And  since,  though  outlaw'd,  hath  his  hand 
Full  sternly  kept  his  mountain  land. 
Who  else  dared  give  —  ah  I  woe  the  day,* 
That  I  such  hated  truth  should  say  — 
The  Douglas,  like  a  stricken  deer, 
Disown'd  by  every  noble  peer,* 
Even  the  rude  refuge  we  have  here  t 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

*  Jf5.  —  "  Courtiers  give  place  with  heartier  stride 

Of  the  retiring  homicide.'' 

*  JfiS.  — <' Who  else  dared  own  the  kindred  claim 

That  boond  him  to  thy  mother's  name  ? 
Who  else  daied  give,"  etc. 

^The  exiled  state  of  this  powerful  race  is  not  exaggerated  in 
this  and  suhsequent  i>aasages.  The  hatred  of  James  against 
the  race  of  Dou^^  was  so  inveterate  that,  numerous  as  thehr 
allies  were,  and  disregarded  as  the  regal  authority  had  usually 
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Alas,  this  wild  marauding  Qiief 

Alone  might  hazard  our  relief. 

And  now  thy  maiden  charms  expand. 

Looks  for  his  guerdon  in  thy  hand ; 

Full  soon  may  dispensation  sought, 

To  back  his  suit,  from  Rome  be  brought 

Then,  though  an  exile  on  the  hill. 

Thy  father,  as  the  Douglas,  still 

Be  held  in  reverence  and  fear ; 

And  though  to  Roderick  thou'rt  so  dear. 

That  thou  might'st  guide  with  silken  thread. 

Slave  of  thy  will,  this  chieftain  dread ; 

Yet,  0  loved  maid,  thy  mirth  refrain ! 

Thy  hand  is  cm  a  lion's  mana"  — 

XIIL 

*"  Minstrel,"  the  maid  replied,  and  high 
Her  father's  soul  glanced  from  her  eye, 

been  in  similar  csuses,  their  nearest  friends,  even  in  the  most 
remote  parts  of  Scotland,  durst  not  entertain  them,  tmless 
under  the  strictest  and  closest  disguise.  James  Douglas,  son 
of  the  banished  Earl  of  Angus,  afterward  well  known  hf  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Morton,  lurked,  during  the  exile  of  his  family, 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  under  the  assumed  name  of  James 
Innes,  otherwise  Jama  the  Cfrieve  {i.e.  Reve  or  Bailiff). 
**  And  as  he  bore  the  name,''  says  Godscroft,  ^*  so  did  he  also 
execute  the  office  of  a  grieve  or  overseer  of  the  lands  and  rents, 
the  com  and  cattle  of  him  with  whom  he  lived.''  From  the 
habits  of  frugality  and  observation  which  he  acquired  in  his 
humble  situation,  the  historian  traces  that  Intimate  acquitt- 
ance with  popular  character  which  enabled  him  to  rise  so  high 
in  the  state,  and  that  honourable  economy  by  which  he  repaired 
and  established  the  shattered  estates  of  Angus  and  Morton.  — 
Hisktry  of  the  Hauee  o/Douglae^  Edinburgh,  1743,  voL  IL  p.  160. 
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\ 


"  My  debts  to  Roderick's  house  I  know: 
All  that  a  mother  could  bestow. 
To  Lady  Margaret's  care  I  owe. 
Since  first  an  orphan  in  the  wild 
She  sorrow'd  o^er  her  sister's  diild ; 
To  her  brave  chieftain  son,  from  ire 
Of  Scotland's  king  who  shrouds  my  sire, 
A  deeper,  holier  debt  is  owed ; 
And,  could  I  pay  it  with  my  blood, 
Allan !  Sir  Boderick  should  command 
My  blood,  my  life,  —  but  not  my  hand. 
Sather  will  Ellen  Douglas  dwell 
A  votaress  in  Maronnan's  cell ;^ 
Eather  through  realms  beyond  the  sea. 
Seeking  the  world's  cold  charity. 
Where  ne'er  was  spoke  a  Scottish  word. 
And  ne'er  the  name  of  Douglas  heard. 
An  outcast  pilgrim  will  she  rove. 
Than  wed  the  man  she  cannot  love.^ 

XIV. 

""  Thou  shakest,  good  friend,  thy  tresses  gray  — 
That  pleading  look^  what  can  it  say 

^The  parish  of  Kilmaronock,  at  the  eastern  extremitj  of 
Looh  Lomond,  deriTes  its  name  from  a  cell  or  chapel,  dedi- 
cated to  Saint  Maronooh,  or  Mamoch,  or  Maronnan,  about 
wfaoee  sanoti^  very  little  is  now  remembered.  Hiere  is  a 
fcnmtain  deroted  to  him  in  the  same  pariah,  but  its  yirtnea, 
like  the  merits  of  ita  patron,  have  fallen  into  obliyion. 

s  Ellen  is  most  exqnisitelj  drawn,  and  oonld  not  hare  been 
hnproved  by  contrast.    She  is  beantifnl,  frank,  affectionate, 
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But  what  I  own?  —  I  grant  him  brave, 
But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave;^ 
And  generous  —  save  vindictive  mood. 
Or  jealous  transport,  chafe  his  blood : 
I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band,  ^ 
As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand ; 
But  0 !  that  very  blade  of  steel 
More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel : 
I  grant  him  liberal,  to  fling 
Among  his  clan  the  wealth  they  bring, 
When  back  by  lake  and  glen  they  wind. 
And  in  the  Lowland  leave  behind. 
Where  once  some  pleasant  hamlet  stood, 
A  mass  of  ashes  slaked  with  blood. 
The  hand  that  for  my  father  fought, 
I  honour,  as  lus  dau^^ter  ought ; 
But  can  I  clasp  it  reeking  red, 
From  peasants  slau^ter'd  in  their  shed  ? 
No !  wildly  while  his  virtues  gleam. 
They  make  his  passions  darker  seem. 
And  flash  along  his  spirit  high. 
Like  lightning  o'er  the  midnight  sky. 

rational,  and  playful,  combining  the  innocence  of  a  child  with 
the  elevated  sentiments  and  courage  of  a  heroine.  —  (Quarterly 
Beniew. 

^This  is  a  l)eautiful  cascade  made  by  a  mountain  stream 
called  the  Keltic,  at  a  place  called  the  Bridge  of  Bracklinn, 
about  a  mile  from  the  yiUage  of  CaUend«r,  in  Menteith.  Above 
a  chasm,  where  the  brook  precipitates  itself  from  a  hei^t  of 
at  least  fifty  feet,  there  is  thrown,  for  the  convenience  of  the 
neighbourhood,  a  rustic  footbridge  of  about  three  feet  in 
breadth,  and  without  ledges,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  crossed 
by  a  stranger  without  awe  and  apprehension. 
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While  yet  a  child, — and  children  know. 

Instinctive  taught,  the  Mend  and  foe, — 

I  shuddered  at  his  brow  of  gloom. 

His  shadowy  plaid,  and  sable  plume ; 

A  maiden  grown,  I  ill  could  bear 

His  haughty  mien  and  lordly  air : 

But,  if  thou  join'st  a  suitor's  claim. 

In  serious  mood,  to  Boderick's  name, 

I  thrill  with  anguish !  or,  if  e'er 

A  Douglas  knew  the  word,  with  fear. 

To  change  such  odious  theme  were  beat, — 

What  think'st  thou  of  our  stranger  guest  ?"  — 

XV. 

«WhatthinkIof  him?  — woethe  while 
That  brought  such  wanderer  to  our  isle ! 
Thy  father's  battle-brand,  of  yore 
For  Tine-man  forged  by  fairy  lore,* 


1  Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas,  was  so  unfortimate 
in  all  his  enterprises,  that  he  acquired  the  epithet  of  2^ne-man, 
because  he  tineA^  or  lost,  his  followers  in  every  battle  which 
he  fou£^t.  He  was  vanquished,  as  every  reader  must  remem- 
ber, in  the  bloody  battle  of  Homildon-hill,  near  Wooler,  where 
he  himself  lost  an  eye,  and  was  made  prisoner  by  Hotspur.  He 
was  no  less  unfortunate  when  allied  with  Percy,  being  wounded 
and  taken  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  so  unsuccess- 
ful in  an  attempt  to  besiege  Roxburs^  Castle,  that  it  was 
called  the  Ffnd  Raid^  or  dii^raeeful  expedition.  His  ill  for- 
tune left  him  indeed  at  the  battle  of  Beaugtf ,  in  France  ;  but  it 
was  only  to  return  with  double  emphasis  at  the  subsequent 
action  of  YemoU,  the  last  and  most  unlucky  of  his  encounters, 
in  which  he  fell,  with  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  chivalry,  then 
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What  time  he  leagued,  no  longer  f  oee, 

His  Border  spears  with  Hotspipr^s  bows. 

Did,  self-unscabbarded,  foreshow 

The  footstep  of  a  secret  toe} 

If  courtly  spy  hath  harboured  here, 

What  may  we  for  the  Douglas  fear  ? 

What  for  this  island,  deem'd  of  old 

Clan-Alpine's  last  and  surest  hold  ? 

K  neither  spy  nor  foe,  I  pray 

What  yet  may  jealous  Roderick  say  ? 

—  Nay,  wave  not  thy  disdainful  head. 

Bethink  thee  of  the  discord  dread. 

That  kindled  when  at  Beltane  game 

Thou  ledst  the  dance  with  Malcolm  Grseme; 

Still,  though  thy  sire  the  peace  renew'd. 

Smoulders  in  Roderick's  breast  the  feud ; 

Beware !  —  But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ?• 

My  dull  ears  catch  no  faltering  breeze. 

No  weeping  birch,  nor  aspens  wake. 

Nor  breath  is  dimpling  in  the  lake, 

Still  is  the  canna's^  hoary  beard. 

Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faith,  I  heard 

And  hark  again !  some  pipe  of  war 

Sends  the  bold  pibroch  from  afar." 

serving  as  auxiliaries  in  France,  and  about  two  thousand 
common  soldiers,  ▲.  n.  1424. 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

'The  moving  picture — the  effect  of  the  sounds — and  the 
wild  character  and  strong  pecnliar  nationality  of  the  whole 
procession,  are  given  with  inimitable  sphit  and  power  of  ex- 
pression. — Jeffrey. 

*  Cotton-grass. 
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XVL 

Far  up  the  leDgthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  darkening  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow  enlarging  on  the  view, 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew. 
And,  bearing  downwards  from  Glengjrle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Koderick's  banner'd  Pina 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear. 
Spear,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave, 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave : 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies ; 
See,  flashing  at  each  sturdy  stroke. 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke ; 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters^  down,  and  sweep 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As,  rushing  throu^  the  lake  amain, 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 

XVIL 

Ever,  as  on  they  bore>  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sound,  by  distance  tame, 
1  The  pipe  of  the  bagpipe. 
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Mellow'd  along  the  watars  came. 

And,  lingering  long  by  cape  and  bay, 

Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away. 

Then  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 

The  clan's  shrill  Grathering  they  could  hear ; 

Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 

Of  old  Clan-Alpine  to  the  fight.^ 

Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 

The  mustering  hundreds  shake  the  glen. 

And  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 

The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread. 

Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone. 

Expressed  their  merry  marching  on. 

Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 

With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows; 

And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward, 

1  The  connoisseurs  in  pipe-music  affect  to  discover  in  a  well- 
composed  pibroch  the  imitative  sounds  of  march,  conflict, 
flight,  pursuit,  and  all  the  "current  of  a  heady  flgfat"  To 
this  opinion  Doctor  BeatUe  has  given  his  snfErage,  in  the  fol- 
lowing elegant  passage :  A  pibroch  is  a  species  of  tune,  peculiar, 
I  think,  to  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland.  It  is 
performed  on  a  bagpipe,  and  differs  totally  from  all  other  music. 
Its  rtiythm  is  so  irregular,  and  its  notes,  eq;»ecial]y  in  the  quick 
movement,  so  mixed  and  huddled  together,  that  a  stranger  flnds 
it  impossible  to  reconcile  his  ear  to  it,  so  as  to  perceive  its 
modulation.  Some  of  these  pibrochs,  being  intended  to  repre- 
sent a  battle,  begin  with  a  grave  motion,  resembling  a  march  ; 
then  gradually  quicken  into  the  onset ;  run  off  with  noisy  con- 
fusion, and  turbulent  rapidity,  to  imitate  the  conflict  and 
pursuit ;  then  swell  into  a  few  flourishes  of  triumphant  joy ; 
and  perhaps  close  with  the  wild  and  slow  wailings  of  a  funeral 
procession." — Essay  on  LaughUr  and  Ludicrous  ComposUion, 
chap.  iii.    Note. 
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As  broadswofd  upon  target  jarr'd ; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again^ 
Condensed,  the  battle  yeU'd  amain ; 
The  rapid  charge,  the  rallying  shout, 
Betreat  borne  headlong  into  rout. 
And  bursts  of  triumph,  to  declare 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest  —  all  were  thera 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain ;  but  slow 
Sunk  in  a  moan  prolonged  and  low. 
And  changed  the  conquering  clarion  swell. 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  felL 

XVIIL 

The  war-pipes  ceased ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again, 
YHiile  loud  a  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  pndse. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  osx, 
With  measured  sweep  the  burden  bore. 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  tree& 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
Roderick  Vich  Alpine,  ho !  iro ! " 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  roVd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditty  flow'd. 

XIX. 

BOAT  SONG. 

Hail  to  the  Chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 
Honoured  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-green  Pine  I 
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Long  may  the  tree,  in  his  bonn^  that  glances. 
Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  ot  our  line ! 
Heaven  send  it  happy  dew. 
Earth  lend  it  sap  anew, 
Gayly  to  bourgeon,  and  broadly  to  grow. 
While  every  Highland  glen 
Sends  our  shout  back  agen, 
«  Boderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe ! "  * 

1  Besides  his  ordinary  name  and  snmame,  yMdk  were 
chiefly  used  in  the  interconrse  with  the  Lowlands,  every  Hi^- 
land  chief  had  an  epithet  ezpressive  of  tiis  patriarchal  dignity 
as  head  of  the  clan,  and  which  was  common  to  all  his  pred- 
ecessors and  successors,  as  Pharoah  to  the  Kings  of  Egypt,  or 
Arsaces  to  those  of  Parthia.  This  name  was  usually  a  patro- 
nymic, expressive  of  his  descent  from  the  founder  of  the  family. 
Thus  the  Duke  of  Argyle  is  called  MacCallum  More,  or  the  son 
of  Colin  the  Chreat,  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  derived  from 
armorial  distinctions,  or  the  memory  of  some  great  feat ;  thus 
Lord  Seaforth,  as  chief  of  the  Mackenzies,  or  Clan-Kennet, 
bears  the  epithet  of  Cal>6r-lae,  or  Buck'^  Head,  as  representa- 
tive of  Colin  Fitzgerald,  founder  of  the  family,  who  saved  the 
Scottish  king,  when  endangered  by  a  stag.  But  besides  this 
title,  which  belonged  to  his  office  and  dignity,  the  chieftain 
had  usually  another  peculiar  to  himself,  which  distinguished 
him  from  the  chieftahis  of  the  same  race.  This  was  some- 
times derived  from  complexion,  as  dhu  or  roy ;  sometimes 
from  size,  as  heg  or  more;  at  other  times,  from  some  peculiar 
exploit,  or  from  some  peculiarity  of  habit  or  appearance.  The 
line  of  the  text  therefore  signifies : 

Black  Boderick,  the  descendant  of  Alpine. 

The  song  itself  is  intended  as  an  imitation  of  thejorrama,  or 
boat  songs  of  the  Highlanders,  which  were  usually  composed 
in  honour  of  a  favourite  chief.  They  are  so  adapted  as  to 
keep  time  with  the  sweep  of  the  oars,  and  it  is  easy  to  distin- 
guish between  those  intended  to  be  sung  to  the  oars  of  a  galley, 
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Ours  is  no  sapling,  chanoensown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane>  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripped  every  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan-Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moofd  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest^s  shock, 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbtuie,  then. 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 

*  Eoderigh  Vich  Aljine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe !" 

XX. 

Proudly  our  pibroch  has  thrill'd  in  Glen  Fruin, 

And  Bannochar's  groans  to  our  slogan  replied ; 
Glen  Luss  and  Boss-dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch-Lomond  lie  dead  on  her 
sida^ 

Widow  and  Saxon  maid 
Long  shall  lament  our  raid, 
Think  of  Clan-Alpine  with  fear  and  with  woe ; 
Lennox  and  Leven-glen 
Shake  when  they  hear  agen, 

*  Eoderigh  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  I" 

Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands  I 
Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine  1 

where  the  stroke  is  lengthened  and  doubled,  as  it  were,  and 
those  which  were  timed  to  the  rowers  of  an  ordinary  boat. 
1  See  Appendix,  Note  £. 
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O !  thafc  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands, 
Were  wreathed  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine! 
O  that  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem. 
Honoured  and  bless'd  in  their  shadow  might  grow  I 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
King  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
** Roderigh  Yich  Alpine  dhu,  ho i  ieroe I* ^ 

XXL 

With  all  her  joyful  female  band. 
Had  Lady  Margaret  sought  the  strand. 
Loose  on  the  breeze  their  tresses  flew. 
And  high  their  snowy  arms  they  threw. 
As  echoing  back  with  shrill  acclaim, 
And  chorus  wild,  the  Chieftain's  name;' 
While,  prompt  to  please,  with  mother's  art, 
The  darling  passion  of  his  heart. 
The  Dame  called  Ellen  to  the  strand. 
To  greet  her  kinsman  ere  he  land : 
«  Come,  loiterer,  come !  a  Douglas  thou. 
And  shun  to  wreathe  a  victor's  brow  ? "  — 
Beluctantly  and  slow,  the  maid 
The  unwelcome  summoning  obey'd, 

1  However  we  may  dislike  the  geogn4)hical  song  and  cho- 
rus, half  English  and  half  Erse,  which  is  sung  in  praise  of 
the  warrior,  we  must  allow  that,  in  other  respects,  the  hero 
of  a  poem  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  introduced  with  finer 
effect,  or  in  a  manner  better  calculated  to  excite  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  reader,  than  on  the  present  occasion.  —  Critieal 
Beview. 

«ifS.  —  "  7%e  chorus  to  the  chieftain's /ome." 
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And,  when  a  distant  bugle  rung. 
In  the  mid-path  aside  she  sprung :  — 
"  list,  Allan-bane !    From  mainland  cast» 
I  hear  my  father^s  signal  blast 
Be  ours,"  she  cried,  ''the  sMif  to  guide, 
And  waft  him  from  the  mountain-side." 
Then,  like  a  sunbeam,  swift  and  bright. 
She  darted  to  her  shallop  light. 
And,  eagerly  while  Boderick  scann'd. 
For  her  dear  form,  his  mother's  band. 
The  islet  far  behind  her  lay. 
And  she  had  landed  in  the  bay. 

XXIL 

Some  feelings  are  to  mortals  given. 
With  less  of  earth  in  them  than  heaven: 
And  if  there  be  a  human  tear 
From  passion's  dross  refined  and  clear, 
A  tear  so  limpid  and  so  meek. 
It  would  not  stain  an  angel's  cheek, 
'Tis  that  which  pious  fathers  shed 
Upon  a  duteous  daughter's  head  1 
And  as  the  Douglas  to  his  breast 
His  darling  Ellen  closely  press'd. 
Such  holy  drops  her  tresses  steep'd. 
Though  'twas  an  hero's  eye  that  weep'd. 
Nor  while  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue^ 

1  Ma.  —  "  Nor  whfle  on  Ellen's  faltering  tongue 
Her  filial  gr$eting$  eager  hnng, 
Kark'd  not  that  awe  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  jfim  genUe  youth  aloof ; 
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Her  filial  welcomes  crowded  hung, 
Mark'd  she,  that  fear  (affection's  proof) 
Still  held  a  graceful  youth  alo(rf; 
No !  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Grseme. 


xxin. 

Allan,  with  wistful  look  the  while, 
Mark'd  Boderick  landing  on  the  isle ; 
His  master  piteously  he  eyed. 
Then  gazed  upon  the  Chieftain's  pride. 
Then  dash'd,  with  hasty  hand,  away 
From  his  dimm'd  eye  the  gathering  spray ; 
And  Douglas,  as  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  shoulder,  kindly  said, 
'  Canst  thou,  young  friend,  no  meaning  spy 
In  my  poor  follower's  glistening  eye  ? 
I'll  tell  thee :  —  he  recalls  the  day. 
When  in  my  praise  he  led  the  lay 
O'er  the  arch'd  gate  of  Bothwell  proud. 
While  many  a  minstrel  answer'd  loud. 
When  Percy's  Norman  pennon,  won 
In  bloody  field,  before  me  shone, 
And  twice  ten  knights,  the  least  a  name 
As  mighty  as  yon  Chief  may  claim, 
Gracing  my  pomp,  behind  me  cama 

No  1  not  till  Douglas  named  his  name, 
Although  the  youth  was  Malcolm  Gneme. 
Then  wUhJtuah^d  cheek  and  doumcast  eyt^ 
Their  greeting  was  canfueed  and  ehy,^' 
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Tet  trust  me,  Malcolm,  not  so  proud 
Was  I  of  all  that  marshall'd  crowd. 
Though  the  waned  crescent  own'd  iny  mighty 
And  in  my  train  troop'd  lord  and  knight. 
Though  Blantyre  hymn'd  her  holiest  lays. 
And  Bothwell's  bards  flung  back  my  pndae, 
A&  when  this  old  man's  silent  tear. 
And  this  poor  maid's  affection  dear, 
A  welcome  give  more  kind  and  true. 
Than  aught  my  better  fortunes  knew. 
Forgive,  my  friend,  a  father's  boast^ 
O I  it  out-beggars  all  I  lost  P 

XXIV. 

Delightful  praise !  —  like  summer  rose, 
That  brighter  in  the  dew-drop  glows, 
The  bashful  maiden's  cheek  appeafd. 
For  Douglas  spoke,  and  Malcolm  heard. 
The  flush  of  shame-faced  joy  to  hide,     • 
The  hounds,  the  hawk,  her  cares  divide; 
The  loved  caresses  of  the  maid 
The  dogs  with  crouch  and  whimper  paid;^ 
And,  at  her  whistle,  on  her  hand 
The  falcon  took  his  favourite  stand. 
Closed  his  dark  wing,  relax'd  his  eye, 
Nor,  though  unhooded,  sought  to  fly. 
And,  trust,  while  in  such  guise  she  stood. 
Like  fabled  Gtoddess  of  the  Wood,* 


1  Ma.  —  *^  The  dogs  with  voKimpering  notes  repaid.^ 
sira.  — Like  faUed  AicntreM  of  the  wood.'* 
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That  if  a  father's  partial  thought 
O'erweigh'd  her  worth,  and  beauty  aught. 
Well  might  the  lover's  judgment  fail 
To  balance  with  a  juster  scale ; 
For  with  each  secret  glance  he  stole. 
The  fond  enthusiast  sent  his  souL 


XXV. 

Of  stature  tall,  and  slender  frame. 

But  firmly  knit,  was  Malcolm  Graeme. 

The  belted  plaid  and  tartan  hose 

Did  ne'er  more  graceful  limbs  disclose; 

His  flaxen  hair,  of  sunny  hue, 

Gurl'd  closely  round  his  bonnet  blue. 

Train'd  to  the  chase,  his  eagle  eye 

The  ptarmigan  in  snow  could  spy : 

Each  pass,  by  mountain,  lake,  and  heath. 

He  knew,  through  Lennox  and  Menteith ; 

Vain  was  the  bound  of  dark-brown  doe. 

When  Malcolm  bent  his  sounding  bow, 

And  scarce  that  doe,  though  wing'd  with  fear, 

Outstripp'd  in  speed  the  mountaineer  : 

Bight  up  Ben-Lomond  could  he  press, 

And  not  a  sob  his  toil  confesa 

His  form  accorded  with  a  mind 

Lively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind ; 

A  blither  heart,  till  Ellen  came. 

Did  never  love  nor  sorrow  tame ; 

It  danced  as  lightsome  in  his  breast. 

As  play'd  the  feather  on  his  crest 
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Yet  friends,  who  nearest  knew  the  youth, 
His  scorn  of  wrongs  his  zeal  for  truth. 
And  bards,  who  saw  his  features  bold. 
When  kindled  by  the  tales  of  old. 
Said,  were  that  youth  to  manhood  grown. 
Not  long  should  Boderick  Dhu's  renown 
Be  foremost  voiced  by  mountain  fame, 
But  quail  to  that  of  Malcolm  Grsema 

XXVL 

Now  back  they  wend  their  watery  way. 

And,  «  O  my  sire  I**  did  Ellen  say, 
•  Why  urge  thy  chase  so  far  astray  ? 

And  why  so  late  retum'd  ?     And  why  •*— 

The  rest  was  in  her  speaking  eye. 
^  My  child,  the  chase  I  follow  far, 

Tis  mimicry  of  noble  war ; 

And  with  that  gallant  pastime  reft 

Were  all  of  Douglas  I  have  left. 

I  met  young  Malcolm  as  I  stray'd 

Far  eastward,  in  Glenfinlas'  shade. 

Nor  stray'd  I  safe ;  for,  all  around. 

Hunters  and  horsemen  scoured  the  ground. 

This  youth,  though  still  a  royal  ward, 

Bisk'd  life  and  land  to  be  my  guard. 

And  through  the  passes  of  the  wood 

Guided  my  steps,  not  unpursued ; 

And  Boderick  shall  his  welcome  make. 

Despite  old  spleen,  for  Douglas'  saka 

Then  must  he  seek  Strath-Endrick  glen. 

Nor  peril  aught  for  me  agen." 
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xxvn. 

Sir  Boderick,  who  to  meet  them  came, 
Bedden'd  at  sight  of  Malcolm  Grseme^ 
Tet,  not  in  action^  word,  or  eye, 
Fail'd  aught  in  hospitality. 
In  talk  and  sport  they  whiled  away 
The  morning  of  that  summer  day ; 
But  at  high  noon  a  courier  light 
Held  secret  parley  with  the  knight. 
Whose  moody  aspect  soon  declared, 
That  evil  were  the  news  he  heard. 
Deep  thought  seem'd  toiling  in  his  head; 
Tet  was  the  evening  banquet  made. 
Ere  he  assembled  round  the  flame. 
His  mother,  Douglas,  and  the  Orseme, 
And  Ellen,  too ;  then  cast  around 
His  eyes,  then  fixed  them  on  the  ground. 
As  studying  phrase  that  might  avail 
Best  to  convey  unpleasant  tale. 
Long  with  his  dagger's  hilt  he  play'd. 
Then  raised  his  haughty  brow,  and  said: 

XXVIIL 

*  Short  be  my  speech ;  —  nor  time  affords, 
Nor  my' plain  temper,  glozing  word& 
Kinsman  and  father,  —  if  such  name 
Douglas  vouchsafe  to  Boderick's  claim ; 
Mine  honoured  mother ;  —  Ellen  —  why. 
My  cousin,  turn  away  thine  eye  ?  — 
And  Graeme ;  in  whom  I  hope  to  know 
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Full  soon  a  noble  friend  or  foe. 
When  age  shaU  give  thee  thy  command. 
And  leading  in  thj  native  land, — 
list  all !  —  The  King^s  vindictive  pride 
Boasts  to  have  tamed  the  Border-side,^ 
Where  chiefs,  with  hound  and  hawk  who  came 
To  share  their  monarch's  silvan  game. 
Themselves  in  bloody  toils  were  snared ; 
And  when  the  banquet  they  prepared. 


iln  1529,  James  V.  made  a  conyentioD  at  Edinbmg^  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  best  mode  of  quelling  the  Bor- 
der robbers,  who,  during  the  license  of  his  minority,  and  the 
troubles  which  followed,  had  conunitted  many  exorbitances. 
Accordin^y  he  assembled  a  flying  anny  of  ten  thousand  men, 
consisting  of  his  principal  nobility  and  their  followers,  who 
were  directed  to  bring  their  hawks  and  dogs  with  them,  that 
the  monarch  might  re&esh  himself  with  sport  during  the  inter- 
vals of  military  execution.  With  this  array  he  swept  through 
Ettrick  Forest,  where  he  hanged,  over  the  gate  of  his  own  castle. 
Piers  Cockbum  of  Henderland,  who  had  prepared,  according 
to  tradition,  a  feast  for  his  reception.  He  caused  Adam  Scott 
of  Tushlelaw  also  to  be  executed,  who  was  distinguished  by  the 
title  of  King  of  the  Border.  But  the  most  noted  victim  of 
justice,  during  that  expedition,  was  John  Armstrong  of  Gil- 
nockie,*  famous  in  Scottish  song,  who,  confiding  in  his  own 
supposed  innocence,  met  the  king,  with  a  retinue  of  thirty-six 
persons,  all  of  whom  were  hanged  at  Carlenrig,  near  the  source 
of  the  Teviot.  Tlie  effect  of  this  severity  was  such,  that,  as  the 
vulgar  expressed  it,  *^  the  rush-bush  kept  the  cow/*  and  **  there- 
after was  great  peace  and  rest  a  long  time,  wherethrough  the 
king  had  great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten  thousand  sheep  going  in 
the  Ettrick  Forest* in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  who  made  the 
king  as  good  count  of  them  as  they  had  gone  in  the  bounds  of 
Fife."  —  Pitwottfs's  HUAary,  p.  168. 

>  See  Border  Minttrelty,  vol.  L 
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And  wide  their  loyal  portals  flung, 
O'er  their  own  gateway  struggling  hung. 
Loud  cries  their  blood  from  M^gat's  mead. 
From  Yarrow  braes,  and  banks  of  Tweed, 
Where  the  lone  streams  of  Ettrick  glide, 
And  from  the  silver  Teviot's  side ; 
The  dales,  where  martial  clans  did  ride,^ 
Are  now  one  sheep-walk,  waste  and  wide. 
This  tyrant  of  the  Scottish  throne. 
So  faithless,  and  so  ruthless  known. 
Now  hither  comes ;  his  end  the  same. 
The  same  pretext  of  sQvan  gama 
What  grace  for  Highland  Chiefs,  judge  ye 
By  fate  of  Border  chivalry  * 
Tet  more ;  amid  Glenfinlas  green, 

^  M8.  —  **  Tlie  dales  where  dans  toere  voont  to  hid$y 
*  James  was,  in  fact,  equally  attentive  to  restrain  rapine  and 
feudal  oppression  in  every  part  of  Ills  dominions.  ^*  Hie  king 
past  to  the  Isles,  and  there  held  justice  courts,  and  punished 
both  thief  and  traitor  according  to  their  demerit.  And  also 
he  caused  great  men  to  show  their  holdings,  wherethrough  he 
found  many  of  the  said  lands  in  non-entry ;  the  which  he 
confiscate  and  brought  home  to  his  own  use,  and  afterward 
annexed  them  to  the  crown,  as  ye  shall  hear.  Syne  brought 
many  of  the  great  men  of  the  isles  ci^ve  with  him,  such  as 
Mudyart,  M'Connel,  M'Loyd  of  the  Lewes,  ITNeU,  M'Lane, 
Mcintosh,  John  Mudyart,  M*Kay,  IkTKensie,  with  vdwaj  other 
that  I  cannot  rehearse  at  this  time.  Some  of  them  he  put  in 
ward  and  some  in  court,  and  some  he  took  pledges  for  good 
rule  in  thne  coming.  So  he  brought  the  isles  both  north  and 
south,  in  good  rule  and  peace ;  wherefore  he  had  great  profit, 
service,  and  obedience  of  people  a  long  time  thereafter ;  and 
as  long  as  he  had  the  heads  of  the  country  in  subjection,  they 
lived  in  great  peace  and  rest,  and  there  was  great  riches  and 
policy  by  the  king's  justice.''  —  POfcoetie,  p.  152. 
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Douglas,  thy  stately  form  was  seen. 

This  by  espial  sure  I  know ; 

Your  counsel  in  the  streight  I  show. 

XXIX. 

EUen  and  Margaret  fearfully 
Sought  comfort  in  each  other's  eye. 
Then  tum'd  their  ghastly  look,  each  one. 
This  to  her  sire,  that  to  her  son. 
The  hasty  colour  went  and  came 
In  the  bold  cheek  of  Malcolm  Graeme ; 
But  from  his  glance  it  well  appeared, 
Twas  but  for  Ellen  that  he  f ear'd ; 
While,  sorrowful,  but  undismay'd. 
The  Douglas  thus  his  counsel  said : 
**  Brave  Eoderick,  though  the  tempest  roar. 
It  may  but  thunder  and  pass  o'er ; 
Nor  wiU  I  here  remain  an  hour, 
To  draw  the  lightning  on  thy  bower ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  at  this  gray  head 
The  royal  bolt  were  fiercest  sped. 
For  thee,  who,  at  thy  King's  command. 
Canst  aid  him  with  a  gallant  band. 
Submission,  homage,  humbled  pride. 
Shall  turn  the  Monarch's  wrath  aside. 
Poor  remnants  of  the  Bleeding  Heart, 
Ellen  and  I  will  seek,  apart, 
The  refuge  of  some  forest  cell. 
There,  like  the  hunted  quarry,  dwell. 
Till  on  the  mountain  and  the  moor. 
The  stem  pursuit  be  pass'd  and  o'er."  — • 
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XXX. 

"  No,  by  mine  honour,"  Eoderick  said, 
"  So  help  me  Heaven,  and  my  good  blade  I 

No,  never !     Blasted  be  yon  Pine, 

My  fathers'  ancient  crest  and  mine. 

If  from  its  shade  in  danger  part 

The  lineage  of  the  Bleeding  Heart ! 

Hear  my  blunt  speech :  grant  me  this  maid 

To  wife,  thy  counsel  to  mine  aid ; 

To  Douglas,  leagued  with  Boderick  Dhu, 

Will  friends  and  allies  flock  enow; 

Like  cause  of  doubt,  distrust,  and  grief. 

Will  bind  to  us  each  Western  Chief. 

When  the  loud  pipes  my  bridal  tell, 

The  Links  of  Forth  shall  hear  the  knell. 

The  guards  shall  start  in  Stirling's  porch ; 

And,  when  I  light  the  nuptial  torch, 

A  thousand  villages  in  flames, 

ShaU  scare  the  slumbers  of  King  James ! 

—  Nay,  Ellen,  blench  not  thus  away. 

And,  mother,  cease  these  signs,  I  pray ; 

I  meant  not  all  my  heart  might  say.  — 

Small  need  of  inroad,  or  of  fight, 

When  the  sage  Douglas  may  unite 

Each  mountain  clan  in  friendly  band. 

To  guard  the  passes  of  their  land. 

Till  the  f oil'd  king,  from  pathless  glen,^ 

Shall  bootless  turn  him  home  agen." 


1  Jf5.  —  i»  TIU  the  foU'd  king,  from  KiU  and  glen/ 
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XXXL 

There  are  who  have,  at  midnight  hour, 

In  slumber  scaled  a  dizzy  tower, 

And,  on  the  verge  that  beetled  o'er 

The  ocean-tide's  incessant  roar, 

Dream'd  calmly  out  their  dangerous  dream,^ 

Till  waken'd  by  the  morning  beam ; 

When,  dazzled  by  the  eastern  glow, 

Such  startler  cast  his  glance  below. 

And  saw  unmeasured  depth  around. 

And  heard  unintermitted  sound. 

And  thought  the  battled  fence  so  frail. 

It  waved  like  cobweb  in  the  gale;  — 

Amid  his  senses'  giddy  wheel. 

Did  he  not  desperate  impulse  feel. 

Headlong  to  plunge  himself  below, 

And  meet  the  worst  his  fears  foreshow  ? — 

Thus,  Ellen,  dizzy  and  astound, 

As  sudden  ruin  yawn'd  aroUnd, 

By  crossing  terrors  wildly  toss'd. 

Still  for  the  Douglas  fearing  most, 

C!ould  scarce  the  desperate  thought  withstand. 

To  buy  his  safety  with  her  hand. 

XXXIL 

Such  purpose  dread  could  Malcolm  spy 
In  Ellen's  quivering  lip  and  eye. 
And  eager  rose  to  speak  —  but  ere 
His  tongue  could  hurry  forth  his  fear, 

^M8,  —  **  DreamM  calmly  out  their  desperate  dream/* 
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Had  Douglas  mark'd  the  hectic  strife, 
Where  death  seem'd  combating  with  life ; 
For  to  her  cheek,  in  feverish  flood. 
One  instant  rush'd  the  throbbing  blood. 
Then  ebbing  back,  with  sudden  swaj. 
Left  its  domain  as  wan  as  clay. 

*  Roderick,  enough  1  enough  1 "  he  cried, 

*  My  daughter  cannot  be  thy  bride ; 
Not  that  the  blush  to  wooer  dear. 
Nor  paleness  that  of  maiden  fear. 
It  may  not  be  —  forgive  her.  Chief, 
Nor  hazard  aught  for  our  relieL 
Against  his  sovereign,  Douglas  ne'er 
Will  level  a  rebellious  spear. 

Twas  I  that  taught  his  youthful  hand 
To  rein  a  steed  and  wield  a  brand ; 
I  see  him  yet,  the  princely  boy  I 
Not  Ellen  more  my  pride  and  joy ; 
I  love  him  still,  despite  my  wrongs, 
By  hasty  wrath,  and  slanderous  tongues. 
O  seek  the  grace  you  well  may  find. 
Without  a  cause  to  mine  combined." 

xxxm. 

Twice  through  the  hall  the  Chieftain  strode ; 
The  waving  of  his  tartans  broad, 
And  darken'd  brow,  where  wounded  pride 
With  ire  and  disappointment  vied, 
Seem'd,  by  the  torch's  gloomy  light. 
Like  the  ill  Demon  of  the  night, 
Stooping  his  pinions'  shadowy  sway 
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Upon  the  nighted  pilgrim's  way : 
But,  unrequited  Love !  thy  dart 
Plunged  deepest  its  envenom'd  smart, 
And  Boderick,  with  thine  anguish  stung, 
At  length  the  hand  of  Douglas  wrung, 
While  eyes,  that  mock'd  at  tears  before. 
With  bitter  drops  were  running  o'er. 
The  death-pangs  of  long-cherish'd  hope 
Scarce  in  that  ample  breast  had  scope. 
But,  struggling  with  his  spirit  proud. 
Convulsive  heaved  its  chequer'd  shroud. 
While  every  sob — so  mute  were  all  — 
Was  heard  distinctly  through  the  halL 
The  son's  despair,  the  mother's  look, 
HI  might  the  gentle  Ellen  brook ; 
She  rose,  and  to  her  side  there  came. 
To  aid  her  parting  steps,  the  Grseme. 

XXXIV. 

Then  Boderick  from  the  Douglas  broke-— 
As  flashes  flame  through  sable  smoke. 
Kindling  its  wreaths,  long,  dark,  and  low. 
To  one  broad  blaze  of  ruddy  glow. 
So  the  deep  anguish  of  despair^ 
Burst,  in  fierce  jealousy,  to  air. 
With  stalwart  grasp  his  hand  he  laid 
On  Malcolm's  breast  and  belted  plaid : 
"  Back,  beardless  boy  I "  he  sternly  said, 
*  Back,  minion  I  hold'st  thou  thus  at  naught 

>  U8.  —  **  The  deep-toned  angulBh  of  despair 
Fl'vMd^  in  fierce  jealoiu^,  to  air.** 
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The  lesson  I  so  lately  taught  ? 
This  roof,  the  Douglas,  and  that  maid. 
Thank  thou  for  punishment  delay'd." 
Eagw  as  greyhound  on  his  game, 
Fiercely  with  Boderick  grappled  Orsma^ 
*  Perish  my  name,  if  aught  afford 
Its  Chieftain  safety  save  his  sword ! " 
Thus  as  they  strove,  their  desperate  hand' 
Griped  to  the  dagger  or  the  brand, 
And  death  had  been  —  but  Douglas  rose. 
And  thrust  between  the  struggling  foes 
His  giant  strength:  —  ''Chieftains,  foregol 
I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe. — • 
Madmen,  forbear  your  frantic  jar ! 
What !  is  the  Douglas  fall'n  so  far. 
His  daughter's  hand  is  doom'd  the  spoil 
Of  such  dishonourable  broil  I " 
Sullen  and  slowly,  they  unclasp,^ 

1  There  is  something  f oppiah  and  out  of  character  in  Ifal* 
cohn>  rising  to  lead  out  EUen  from  her  own  parlour,  and  the 
8ort  of  wrestling  match  that  takes  place  between  the  riral 
chieftains  on  the  occasion  is  humiliating  and  indecorous.— 

*M8,  —  **  Thus  as  they  strove,  each  better  hand 
Orasp^dfor  the  dagger  or  the  brand." 

*The  Author  has  to  apologise  for  the  inadvertent  apprqpri- 
ation  of  a  whole  line  from  the  tragedy  of  Datiglas^ 

'*  I  hold  the  first  who  strikes,  my  foe.** 

Kote  to  the  second  edition. 

^M8,  —  **  Sullen  and  slow  the  rivals  bold 

Loosed  at  his  best  their  desperate  hold. 
But  either  still  on  other  glared,"  etc. 
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As  struck  with  shame,  their  desperate  grasp. 

And  each  upon  his  rival  glared, 

With  foot  advanced,  and  blade  half  bared. 

XXXV. 

Ere  yet  the  brands  aloft  were  flung, 
Margaret  on  Boderick's  mantle  hung. 
And  Malcolm  heard' his  Ellen's  scream,' 
As  faltered  through  terrific  dream. 
Then  Boderick  plunged  in  sheath  his  sword. 
And  veil'd  his  wrath  in  scornful  word. 
*  Best  safe  till  morning ;  pity  'twere 
Such  cheek  should  feel  the  midnight  air  P 

i  Hardihood  was  in  every  respect  so  essential  to  the  oharao- 
ter  of  a  Highlander,  that  the  reproach  of  efiEeminacy  was  the 
most  bitter  which  could  be  ttirown  npom  him.  Yet  it  was 
•ometimes  hasaided  on  what  we  might  presume  to  think  slight 
grounds.  It  is  reported  of  old  Sit  Ewen  Cameron  of  Lochiel, 
when  upwards  of  serenty,  that  he  was  surprised  by  night  on  a 
hunting  or  mUitaiy  expedition.  He  wnq^yped  him  in  his  plaid, 
and  lay  contentedly  down  upon  the  snow,  with  which  the 
ground  happened  to  be  covered.  Among  his  attendants,  who 
were  pr^Muing  to  take  their  rest  in  the  same  manner,  he 
observed  that  one  of  his  grandsons,  for  his  better  accommoda- 
tion, had  roUed  a  laige  snowball,  and  placed  it  below  his  head. 
The  wrath  of  the  ancient  chief  was  awakened  by  a  symptom 
of  what  he  conceived  to  be  degenerate  luxury.  *^Oat  upon 
thee,"  said  he,  kicking  the  frozen  bolster  from  the  head  which 
it  supported,  **art  thou  so  effeminate  as  to  need  a  pUlow  ?  '* 
The  officer  of  engineers,  whose  curious  letters  from  the  High- 
lands have  been  more  than  once  quoted,  tells  a  similar  story  c^ 
Hacdonald  of  Keppoch,  and  subjoins  the  foUowing  remarks : 
**  This  and  many  other  stories  are  romantick ;  but  there  is  one 
thing,  that  at  first  thought  might  seem  very  romantick,  of 
which  I  have  been  credibly  assured,  that  when  the  Highland- 
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Then  mayest  thou  to  James  Stewart  tell, 
Roderick  will  keep  the  lake  and  fell. 
Nor  lackey,  with  his  freebom  clan, 
The  pageant  pomp  of  earthly  man. 
More  would  he  of  Clan- Alpine  know, 
Thou  canst  our  strength  and  passes  show. — 
Malise,  what  ho ! "  —  his  henchman  came ;  ^ 
'*  Give  our  safe-conduct  to  the  Graeme." 

en  are  constrained  to  lie  among  the  hills,  in  cold  dry  windj 
weather,  they  sometimes  soak  the  plaid  in  some  river  or  hum 
(i.  e.  hrook),  and  then,  holding  up  a  comer  of  it  a  little  aboye 
their  heads,  they  torn  themselves  round  and  round,  till  they 
are  enveloped  by  the  whole  mantle.  They  then  lay  themselves 
down  on  the  heath,  upon  the  leeward  side  of  some  hill,  where 
the  wet  and  the  warmth  of  their  bodies  make  a  steam,  like 
that  of  a  boiling  kettle.  The  wet,  they  say,  keeps  them  warm 
by  thickening  the  stuff,  and  keeping  the  wind  from  penetrate 
ing.  I  must  confess  I  should  have  been  i^t  to  question  this 
fact,  had  I  not  frequently  seen  them  wet  from  morning  to 
night,  and,  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  rain,  not  so  much  as 
stir  a  few  yards  to  shelter,  but  continue  in  it  without  necessity, 
till  they  were,  as  we  say,  wet  through  and  through.  And  thai 
is  soon  effected  by  the  looseness  and  spunginess  of  the  plaid* 
ing ;  but  the  bonnet  is  frequently  taken  off,  and  wrung  like  a 
dish-clout,  and  then  put  on  again.  They  have  been  iicoustomed 
from  their  infancy  to  be  often  wet,  and  to  take  the  water  like 
spaniels,  and  this  is  become  a  second  nature,  and  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  hardship  to  them,  insomuch  that  I  used  to  say, 
they  seemed  to  be  of  the  duck  kind,  and  to  love  water  as  well. 
Though  I  never  saw  this  preparation  for  sleep  in  windy 
weather,  yet,  setting  out  early  in  a  morning  from  one  of  the 
huts,  I  have  seen  the  marks  of  their  lodging,  where  the  ground 
has  been  free  from  rime  or  snow,  which  remained  all  round 
the  spot  where  they  had  lain.**  — IMefrsfnm,  ScoUamd^  Lond. 
1764,  8vo,  ii.  p.  108. 

^This  officer  is  a  sort  of  secretary,  and  is  to  be  ready, 
upon  all  occasions,  to  venture  his  life  in  defence  of  his  master ; 
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Toung  Malcolm  answer'd^  calm  and  bold, 
*  Fear  nothing  for  thy  favourite  hold ; 
The  spot,  an  angel  deign'd  to  grace. 
Is  bless'd,  though  robbers  haunt  the  place. 
Thy  churlish  courtesy  lot  those 
Beserve,  who  fear  to  be  thy  f oea 
As  safe  to  me  the  mountain  way 
At  midnight  as  in  blaze  ol  day. 
Though  with  his  boldest  at  his  back. 
Even  Eoderick  Dhu  beset  the  track.  -— 
Brave  Douglas,  —  lovely  Ellen,  —  nay. 
Nought  here  of  parting  will  I  say. 
Es^h  does  not  hold  a  lonesome  glen. 
So  secret,  but  we  meet  agen.  — 
Chieftain  1  we  too  shall  find  an  hour."— 
He  said,  and  left  the  silvan  bower. 


and  at  drinking-bouU  he  stands  behind  his  seat,  at  his  hannoh, 
from  whence  his  title  is  derived,  and  watches  the  conyersation, 
to  see  if  any  one  offends  his  patron.  An  English  officer  being 
hi  company  with  a  certain  chieftain,  and  several  other  Highland 
gentlemen,  near  Killichumen,  had  an  argument  with  the  great 
fMOi;  and  both  being  wdl  warmed  with  nsky,^  at  last  the  dis- 
pute grew  very  hot.  A  youth  who  was  henchman,  not  under- 
standing one  word  of  English,  imagined  his  chief  was  insulted, 
and  thereupon  drew  his  pistol  from  his  side,  and  snapped  it  at 
the  officer's  head ;  but  the  pistol  missed  fire,  otherwise  it  is 
more  than  probable  he  mig^t  have  suffered  death  from  the  hand 
of  that  little  vermin.  But  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  an  English- 
man over  a  bottle,  with  the  Highlanders,  to  see  every  one  of 
them  have  his  glUy,  that  is,  his  servant,  standing  behind  him 
all  the  while,  let  what  will  be  the  subject  of  conversation.  — ^ 
LdUrtfnm  ScaOand,  ii  159. 

1  Whisky. 
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XXXVL 

Old  Allan  f oUoVd  to  the  strand, 
(Such  was  the  Douglas's  command,) 
And  anxious  told,  how,  on  the  mom. 
The  stern  Sir  Roderick  deep  had  sworn, 
The  Fiery  Cross  should  circle  o'er 
Dale,  glen,  and  valley,  down,  and  moor. 
Much  were  the  peril  to  the  Graeme, 
From  those  who  to  the  signal  came : 
Far  up  the  lake  'twere  safest  land, 
Himself  would  row  him  to  the  strand. 
He  gave  his  counsel  to  the  wind. 
While  Malcolm  did,  unheeding,  bind. 
Bound  dirk  and  pouch  and  broadsword  roU'd, 
His  ample  plaid  in  tighten'd  fold. 
And  stripp'd  his  limbs  to  such  array. 
As  best  might  suit  the  watery  way,  — 

XXXVIL 

Then  spoke  abrupt :  «  Farewell  to  thee. 
Pattern  of  old  fideUty!" 
The  Minstrel's  hand  he  kindly  press'd,  — 
**  0 1  could  I  point  a  place  of  rest ! 
My  sovereign  holds  in  ward  my  land. 
My  uncle  leads  my  vassal  band ; 
To  tame  his  foes,  his  friends  to  aid. 
Poor  Malcolm  has  but  heart  and  blade. 
Yet,  if  there  be  one  faithful  Grseme, 
Who  loves  the  Chieftain  of  his  name. 
Not  long  shall  honoufd  Douglas  dwell, 
Like  hunted  stag  in  mountain  cell ; 
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Nor,  ere  yon  pride-swoU'n  robber  dare, — 
I  may  not  give  the  rest  to  air  I 
Tell  Boderick  Dhu,  I  owed  him  nought. 
Not  the  poor  service  of  a  boat, 
To  waft  me  to  yon  mountain-side.'' 
Then  plunged  he  in  the  flashing  tide.^ 
Bold  o'er  the  flood  his  head  he  bore. 
And  stoutly  steer'd  him  from  the  shore; 
And  Allan  strain'd  his  anxious  eye. 
Far  'mid  the  lake  his  form  to  spy. 
Darkening  across  each  puny  wave. 
To  which  the  moon  her  silver  gave. 
Fast  as  the  cormorant  could  skim, 
The  swimmer  pUed  each  active  limb ; 
Then  landing  in  the  moonlight  dell. 
Loud  shouted  of  his  weal  to  telL 
The  Minstrel  heard  the  far  halloo. 
And  joyful  from  the  shore  withdrew. 

1  Jf3.  —  **He  spoke,  and  plunged  into  the  tide.** 
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CANTO  THIBD. 


THB  GATHEBIKQ. 


Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course.    The  race  of  yore,^ 

Who  danced  our  infancy  upon  their  knee. 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea, 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  bel 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wither'd  of  their  force, 
Wait  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity, 

like  stranded  wrecks,  the  tide  returning  hoarse, 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight  I  Time  rolls  his  cease- 
less coursa 

Tet  live  there  still  who  can  remember  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew, 

1  There  are  no  separate  introductions  to  the  cantos  of  this 
poem ;  bnt  each  of  them  begins  with  one  or  two  stanzas  in  the 
measure  of  Spenser,  usually  containing  some  reflections  con- 
nected with  the  subject  about  to  be  entered  on ;  and  written, 
for  the  most  part,  with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing, we  think,  is  among  the  most  striking.  —  Jeffrey, 

8s 
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Both  field  and  forest,  dingle,  cliff,  and  dell, 

And  solitary  heath,  the  signal  knew ; 
And  fast  the  faithful  clan  around  him  drew. 

What  time  the  warning  note  was  keenly  wound. 
What  time  aloft  their  kindred  banner  flew. 

While  clamorous  war-pipes  yell'd  the  gathering 
sound. 
And  while  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  md^eor, 
round.* 

IL 

The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 

To  purple  changed  Loch  Katrine  blue; 

Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 

Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees, 

And  the  pleased  lake,  like  maiden  coy. 

Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy ; 

The  mountsdn-shadows  on  her  breast 

Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 

In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 

Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye. 

The  water-lily  to  the  light 

Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 

The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn,* 

Begemm'd  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn; 

The  gray  mist  left  the  mountain  side, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

>  Jf5.  —  ''The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 

Begemmed  with  dewdrops,  led  her  fawn ; 
Invisible  in  fleecy  cloud, 
The  lark  sent  down  her  matins  loud ; 
The  light  mist  left,**  etc. 
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The  torrent  shoVd  ^  glistening  pride ; 

Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry ; 

The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush  ;.* 

In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

III. 

No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest. 
Assuaged  the  storm  in  Roderick's  breast 
With  sheathed  broadsword  in  his  hand, 
Abrupt  he  paced  the  islet  strand, 
And  eyed  the  rising  sun,  and  laid 
His  hand  on  his  impatient  blade. 
JBeneath  a  rock,  his  vassals'  care  ^ 
Was  prompt  the  ritual  to  prepare, 
With  deep  and  deathful  meaning  fraught; 
For  such  Antiquity  had  taught 
Was  preface  meet,  ere  yet  abroad 
The  Cross  of  Fire  should  take  its  road. 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw. 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 

1    .    .    .    The  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  blossoms ;  through  the  gran 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass.  —  Childe  Harold, 

*M8,  —  **  Hard  by,  his  vassals*  eaHy  care 
The  mystic  ritual  prepare/* 
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She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind. 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined. 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake. 
Silenced  the  warblers  of  the  brake. 


IV. 

A  heap  of  wither'd  boughs  was  piled. 

Of  juniper  and  rowan  wild. 

Mingled  with  shivers  from  the  oak, 

Bent  by  the  lightning's  recent  stroke. 

Brian,  the  Hermit,  by  it  stood, 

Barefooted,  in  his  frock  and  hood. 

His  grisled  beard  and  matted  hair 

Obscured  a  visage  of  despair ; 

His  naked  arms  and  legs,  seam'd  o'er. 

The  scars  of  frantic  penance  bore. 

That  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face,^ 

The  impending  danger  of  his  race 

Had  drawn  from  deepest  solitude. 

Far  in  BenharroVs  bosom  rude. 

Not  his  the  mien  of  Christian  priest. 

But  Druid's,  from  the  grave  released. 

Whose  harden'd  heart  and  eye  might  brook 

On  human  sacrifice  to  look ; 

And  much,  'twas  said,  of  heathen  lore 

Mix'd  in  the  charms  he  muttefd  o'er. 

The  hallowed  creed  gave  only  worse* 

And  deadlier  emphasis  of  curse ; 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  6. 

«  Jf5.  —  "  While  the  Wew'd  creed  gave  only  worse." 
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No  peasant  sought  that  Hermit's  prayer. 
His  cave  the  pilgrim  shium'd  with  care. 
The  eager  huntsman  knew  his  bound. 
And  in  mid  chase  call'd  off  his  hound ; 
Or  it  in  lonely  glen  or  strath. 
The  desert-dweller  met  his  path. 
He  pray'd,  and  sign'd  the  cross  between. 
While  terror  took  devotion's  mien.^ 

V. 

Of  Brian's  birth  strange  tales  were  told.' 
His  mother  watch'd  a  midnight  fold, 

1 M8.  —  **  He  pray^df  wUh  many  a  cross  between, 
Ani  terror  took  deyotion^s  mien.** 

s  Hie  legend  which  follows  is  not  of  the  author's  invention. 
It  iB  possible  he  may  differ  from  modem  critics,  in  supposing 
that  the  records  of  human  superstition,  if  peculiar,  to  and 
characteristic  of,  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid,  are 
a  legitimate  subject  of  poetry.  He  gives,  however,  a  ready 
assent  to  the  narrower  proposition  which  condemns  all  at- 
tempts oi  an  irregular  and  disordered  fancy  to  excite  terror, 
by  accumulating  a  train  oi  fantastic  and  incc^erent  horrors, 
whether  borrowed  from  all  countries,  and  patched  upon  a  nar- 
rative belonging  to  one  which  knew  them  not,  or  derived  from 
the  author's  own  imagination.  In  the  present  case,  therefore, 
I  ^ypeal  to  the  record  which  I  have  transcribed,  with  the  varia- 
tion oi  a  veiy  few  words,  from  the  geographical  collections 
made  by  the  Laird  oi  Macfarlane.  I  know  not  whether  it 
be  necessary  to  remark  that  the  miscellaneous  concourse  of 
youths  and  maidens,  on  the  night  and  on  the  spot  where  the 
miracle  is  said  to  have  taken  place,  might,  even  in  a  credulous 
age,  have  somewhat  diminished  the  wonder  which  accompanied 
the  concepti(m  of  Oilli-Dohr-Magrevollioh. 

'*  There  is  hot  two  myles  from  Inverloghie,  the  church  of 
Kilmalee,  in  Loghyeld.   In  ancient  tymes  there  was  ane  church 
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Built  deep  within  a  dreary  glen. 
Where  scattered  lay  the  bones  of  men. 
In  some  forgotten  battle  slain. 
And  bleach'd  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 
It  might  have  tamed  a  warrior's  heart>^ 
To  view  such  mockery  of  his  att  I 


builded  ai>on  ane  hill,  which  was  al>oye  this  dmrdi,  which 
doeth  now  stand  in  this  toune ;  and  ancient  men  doeth  say, 
that  there  was  a  battell  f oughten  on  ane  liUe  hill  not  the  tenth 
part  of  a  myle  from  this  church,  be  certaine  men  which  they 
did  not  know  what  they  were.  And  long  tyme  thereafter,  cer- 
taine herds  of  that  toune,  and  of  the  next  toune,  called  Unnatt, 
both  wenches  and  youthes,  did  on  a  tyme  conyeen  with  others 
on  that  hill ;  and  the  day  being  somewhat  cold,  did  gather  the 
bones  of  the  dead  men  that  were  slayne  long  tyme  before  in 
that  place,  and  did  make  a  fire  to  warm  them.  At  last  they 
did  all  remove  from  the  fire,  except  one  maid  or  wench,  which 
was  verie  cold,  and  she  did  remaine  there  for  a  space.  She 
being  quyetlie  her  alone,  without  anie  other  companie,  took  up 
her  deaths  above  her  knees,  or  thereby,  to  warm  her ;  a  wind 
did  come  and  caste  the  ashes  upon  her,  and  she  was  conceived 
of  ane  man-chyld.  Severall  tymes  thereafter  she  was  verie 
sick,  and  at  last  she  was  knowne  to  be  with  chyld.  And  then 
her  parents  did  ask  at  her  the  matter  heiroff,  which  the  wench 
could  not  weel  answer  which  way  to  satisfie  them.  At  last  she 
resolved  them  with  ane  answer.  As  fortune  fell  upon  her  con- 
cerning this  marvellous  miracle,  the  chyld  being  borne,  his 
name  was  called  GUUdoir  MaghrevoUick,  that  is  to  say,  the 
Black  Childy  Son  to  the  Bones.  So  called,  his  grandfather  sent 
him  to  schooU,  and  so  he  was  a  good  schollar,  and  godlie.  He 
did  build  this  church  which  doeth  now  stand  in  Lochyeld, 
called  KUmalie.** — Macfarlane^  ut  8upra^  ii.  188. 

1  There  is  something  of  pride  in  the  perilofis  hour. 
Whatever  be  the  shape  in  which  death  may  lower ; 
Tor  Fame  is  there  to  say  who  Ueeds, 
And  Honour's  eye  on  daring  deeds  1 
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The  knot-grass  fetter'd  theere  the  hand» 
Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 
Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 
That  buckler'd  h^eart  to  fear  unknown^ 
A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 
The  field-fare  framed  her  lowly  nest ; 
There  the  slow  blind-worm  left  his  slime 
On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time ; 
And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull,^ 
Still  wreathed  with  chaplet,  flush'd  and  full. 
For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloomi. 
Supplied  the  bonnet  and  tiie  pluma^ 

But  when  all  is  past,  it  is  bumbling  to  tread 
0*er  the  weltering  field  of  the  tombless  dead, 
And  see  worms  of  the  earth,  and  fo^ls  of  the  air, 
Beasts  of  the  forest,  ail  gathering  there ; 
All  regardhig  man  as  their  prey, 
All  rejoicing  in  his  decay. 

—  Byron — Siege  of  Corinth. 

1  Remove  yon  skuU  from  out  the  scattered  heaps. 
Is  that  a  temple  where  a  god  may  dwell  ? 
Why,  even  the  worm  at  last  disdains  her  shattered  cell  1 
Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul ; 
Tet  this  was  once  Ambition^s  airy  hall, 
The  dome  of  thought,  the  palace  of  the  soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole, 
The  gay  recess  of  wisdom,  and  of  wit. 
And  passion's  host,  that  never  brook'd  control : 
Can  aU  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  writ, 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

—  ChUde  Harold. 

*  These  reflections  on  an  ancient  field  of  battle  afford  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  false  taste  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  writ- 
ings.   Tet  the  brevity  and  variety  of  the  images  serve  well  to 
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All  night,  in  this  sad  glen,  the  maid 
Sate  shrouded  in  her  mantle's  shade : 
—  She  said,  no  shepherd  sought  her  side^ 
No  hunter^s  hand  her  snood  untied, 
Tet  ne'er  again  to  braid  her  hair 
The  virgin  snood  did  Alice  wear;^ 
Gone  was  her  maiden  glee  and  spoft. 
Her  maiden  girdle  all  too  short, 
Nor  sought  she,  from  that  fatal  nig^^ 
Or  holy  church  or  blessed  rite, 
But  lock'd  her  secret  in  her  breast^ 
And  died  in  travail,  unconf ess'd. 

VL 

Alone,  among  his  young  compews^ 
Was  Brian  from  his  infant  years ; 
A  moody  and  heart-broken  boy, 

■how  that  even  in  his  errors  there  are  traces  of  a  powerful 
genius.  —  Jeffrey. 

^The  tnood,  or  riband,  with  which  a  Scottish  lass  braided 
her  hair,  had  an  emblematical  signification,  and  applied  to  her 
maiden  character.  It  was  exchanged  for  the  cureh,  toy,  or 
coif,  when  she  passed,  by  marriage,  into  the  matron  state. 
But  if  the  damsel  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  maiden,  without  gaining  a  right  to  that  of  matron, 
she  was  neither  permitted  to  use  the  snood,  nor  advanoed  to 
the  graver  dignity  of  the  curch.  In  old  Scottish  songs  there 
occur  many  dy  allusions  to  such  misfortune,  as  in  tlie  old 
words  to  the  popular  tune  of  "Ower  tlie  muir  amang  the 
heather." 

"  Down  amang  the  broom,  the  broom, 
Down  amang  the  broom,  my  dearie. 
The  lassie  lost  her  silken  snood. 
That  gard  her  greet  till  she  was  wearie.** 
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Estranged  from  STmpathy  and  joy, 
Bearing  each  taunt  which  careless  tongue 
On  his  mysterious  lineage  flung. 
Whole  nights  he  spent  by  moonlight  pale^ 
To  wood  and  stream  his  hap  to  wail. 
Till,  franlio,  he  as  truth  receiyed  ^ 
What  of  his  biith  the  crowd  believed. 
And  sought,  in  mist  and  meteor  fire^ 
To  meet  and  know  his  Phantom  Sire ! 
In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate, 
The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unclasp'd  the  sablo-letter'd  page ; 
Even  in  its  treasures  he  could  find 
Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 
Eager  he  read  whatever  tells 
Of  magic,  cabala,  and  spells. 
And  eveiy  dark  pursuit  allied 
To  curious  and  presumptuous  pride ; 
Till  with  fired  brain  and  nerves  o'erstrung; 
And  heart  with  mystic  horrors  wrung. 
Desperate  he  sought  BenharroVs  den. 
And  hid  him  from  the  haunts  of  men. 

VIL 

The  desert  gave  him  visions  wild. 
Such  as  mi^t  suit  the  Spectre's  child.' 
Where  with  black  cliffs  the  torrents  toil, 

iir5.  — ''TUl,  driyen  to  fransj,  he  beUered 
The  legend  of  his  birth  reoeiyed.** 

*I&  adopting  the  legend  oonceminf  the  birth  of  the  Founder 
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» 

He  watch'd  the  wheeling  eddies  boil. 
Till,  from  their  foam,  his  dazzled  eyes 
Beheld  the  riv^  Demon  rise ; 
The  mountain  mist  took  form  and  limb. 
Of  noontide  hag,  or  goblin  grim ; 
The  midnight  wind  came  wild  and  dread, 
Swell'd  with  the  voices  of  the  dead ; 
Far  on  the  future  battle-heath 

of  the  Church  of  Klhnalie,  the  author  has  endeavoaied  to  trace 
the  effects  which  soch  a  belief  was  likely  to  produce,  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  on  the  person  to  whom  it  related.  It  seems  likelj 
that  he  must  have  become  a  fanatic  or  an  impostor,  or  that 
mixture  of  both  which  forms  a  more  frequent  character  than 
either  of  them,  as  existing  separately.  In  truth,  mad  persons 
are  frequently  more  anxious  to  impress  upon  others  a  faith  in 
their  yisions,  than  they  are  themselves  confirmed  in  their  reality; 
as,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  cool-headed 
impostor  long  to  personate  an  enthusiast,  without  in  some 
degree  believing  what  he  is  so  eager  to  have  believed.  It  was 
a  natural  attribute  of  such  a  character  as  the  supposed  hermit, 
that  he  should  credit  the  numerous  superstitions  with  which 
the  minds  of  ordinary  Highlanders  are  almost  always  imbued. 
A  few  of  these  are  slightly  alluded  to  in  this  stanza.  The  River 
Demon,  or  River-horse,  for  it  is  that  form  which  he  commonly 
assumes,  is  the  Kelpy  of  the  Loidands,  an  evil  and  malicious 
spirit,  delighting  to  forebode  and  to  witness  calamity.  He  fre- 
quents most  Highland  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  one  of  his  most 
memorable  exploits  was  performed  upon  the  banks  of  Loch 
Yennachar,  in  the  very  district  which  forms  the  scene  of  our 
action :  it  consisted  in  the  destruction  of  a  funeral  procession, 
with  all  its  attendants.  The  <*  noontide  hag,''  called  in  Gaelic 
Ola84ich,  a  tall,  emaciated,  gigantic  female  figure,  is  supposed 
in  particular  to  haunt  the  district  of  Knoidart,  A  goblin 
dressed  in  antique  armour,  and  having  one  hand  covered  with 
blood,  called,  from  that  circumstance,  Lham-deargj  or  Red- 
hand,  is  a  tenant  of  the  forests  of  Olenmore  and  Rothiemurcus. 
Other  spirits  of  the  desert,  all  frightful  in  shape  and  malignant 
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His  eye  beheld  tlie  ranks  of  death : 
Thus  the  lone  Seer,  from  mankind  hiurrd. 
Shaped  forth  a  disembodied  world. 
One  lingering  sympathy  of  mind 
Still  bound  him  to  the  mortal  kind ; 
The  only  parent  he  eould  claim 
Of  ancient  Alpine's  lineage  oama 
Late  had  he  heard,  in  prophet's  dream, 
The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  boding  scream;^ 

in  disposition,  are  believed  to  frequent  different  mountains  and 
glens  of  the  Highlands,  where  any  unusual  appearance,  pro- 
duced by  mist,  or  the  strange  lights  that  are  sometimes  thrown 
upon  particular  objects,  never  fails  to  present  an  apparition  to 
the  imagination  of  the  solitary  and  melancholy  mountaineer. 

1 M8,  —  *'  The  fatal  Ben-Shie's  dismal  scream ; 
And  seen  her  wrinkled  form,  the  sign 
Of  woe  and  death  to  Alpine^s  Une.** 

Most  great  families  in  the  Highlands  were  supposed  to  tiave 
a  tutelar,  or  rather  a  domestic  spirit,  attached  to  them,  who 
took  an  interest  in  their  prosperity,  and  intimated,  by  its  wail- 
ings,  any  approaching  disaster.  That  of  Grant  of  Grant  was 
called  May  MoyUach^  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  girl,  who 
had  her  arm  covered  with  hair.  Grant  of  Rothemurcus  had  an 
attendant  called  Bodach^nrdun^  or  the  Ghost  of  the  Hill ;  and 
many  other  examples  might  be  mentioned.  The  Ban-Schie 
implies  a  female  Faiiy,  whose  lamentations  were  often  supposed 
to  precede  the  death  of  a  chieftain  of  particular  families.  When 
she  is  visible,  it  is  in  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  with  a  blue 
mantle  and  streaming  hair.  A  superstition  of  the  same  kind 
is,  I  believe,  universally  received  by  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
native  Irish. 

The  death  of  the  head  of  a  Highland  family  is  also  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  announced  by  a  chain  of  lights  of  different 
colours,  called  Dr^eug,  or  death  of  the  Druid.  The  direction 
which  it  takes,  marks  the  place  of  the  funeral.  See  the  £s8ay 
on  Fairy  Superstitions  in  the  Border  Minstrelsy, 
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Sounds,  too,  had  come  in  midnight  blasts 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  BenhiuToVs  shingly  side, 

Where  mortal  horseman  ne'er  might  ride ;  ^ 

The  thunderbolt  had  split  the  pine, — 

All  augured  ill  to  Alpine's  Une. 

He  girt  his  loins,  and  came  to  show 

The  signals  of  impending  woe. 

And  now  stood  prompt  to  bless  or  ban. 

As  bade  the  Chieftain  of  his  dan. 

vin. 

Twas  all  prepared ;  —  and  from  the  rock, 
A  goat,  the  patriarch  of  the  flock. 
Before  the  kindling  pile  was  laid. 
And  pierced  by  Boderick's  ready  blada 
Patient  the  sickening  victim  eyed 
The  life-blood  ebb  in  crimson  tide, 
Down  his  clogg'd  beard  and  shaggy  limb. 
Till  darkness  glazed  his  eyeballs  dim. 
The  grisly  priest,  with  murmuring  prayer, 
A  slender  crosslet  form'd  with  care, 
A  cubit's  length  in  measure  due; 
The  shaft  and  limbs  were  rods  of  yew. 
Whose  parents  in  Inch-Cailliach  wave* 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  H. 

*  Inch'CaiUiacKt  the  Ide  of  NmiB,  or  of  Old  Womsii,  is  a 
most  beautiful  iBland  at  the  lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond. 
The  church  belonging  to  the  former  nunneiy  was  long  used  as 
the  place  of  worship  for  the  pariflfa  of  Buchanan,  but  toaroe 
any  vestiges  of  it  now  remahi.  The  burial-ground  continues 
to  be  used,  and  contains  the  family  places  of  sepulture  of  sqt« 
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Their  shadows  o'er  Clan-Alpine's  grave, 
And,  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftain's  endless  sleep. 
The  Cross,  thus  f  orm'd,  he  held  on  hi{^ 
With  wasted  hand,  and  haggard  eye. 
And  strange  and  mingled  feelings  woke, 
While  his  anathema  he  spoka 

IX. 

''Woe  to  the  clansman,  who  shall  view 
This  symbol  of  sepulchral  yew. 
Forgetful  that  its  branches  grew 
Where  weep  the  heavens  their  holiest  dew 

On  Alpine's  dwelling  low  I 
Deserter  of  his  Chieftain's  trust, 
He  ne'er  shall  mingle  with  their  dust. 
But,  from  his  sires  and  kindred  thrust. 
Each  clansman's  execration  just  ^ 

Shall  doom  him  wrath  and  woe." 
He  paused;  —  the  word  the  vassals  took, 

eral  n^ghbonriiig  dans.  The  moniunents  of  the  lairds  of  Mao- 
gregor,  and  of  other  families,  claiming  a  descent  from  the  old 
ScotUflh  King  Alpine,  are  most  remarkable.  The  Highlanders 
are  as  zealoos  of  thehr  rights  of  sepulture,  as  may  he  expected 
from  a  people  whose  whole  laws  and  government,  if  clanship 
can  be  called  so,  turned  upon  the  single  principle  of  family 
descent  **  May  his  ashes  be  scattered  on  the  water,"  was  one 
of  the  deepest  and  most  solenm  imprecations  which  they  used 
against  an  enemy.  See  a  detailed  description  of  the  funeral 
ceremonies  of  a  Highland  chieftain  in  The  Fair  MaiA  qfPerth^ 
Waverley  Norels,  chaps,  x.  and  xL  New  Edit. 

*  MS,  —  **  Our  warriors,  on  his  worthless  bust. 
Shall  speak  disgrace  and  woe.** 
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With  forward  step  and  fiery  look. 

On  high  their  naked  brands  they  shook; 

Their  clattering  targets  wildly  strook ;^ 

And  first  in  murmur  low. 
Then,  like  the  billow  in  hia  courae^ 
That  far  to  seaward  finds  his  source^ 
And  flings  to  shore  his  muster'd  force, 
Burst,  with  loud  roar,  their  answer  hoarse, 

"Woe  to  the  traitor,  woe!" 
Ben-an's  gray  scalp  the  accents  knew. 
The  joyous  wolf  from  covert  drew, 
The  exulting  eagle  scream'd  afar,— 
They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's  war. 


The  shout. was  hush'd  on  lake  and  fell. 
The  monk  resumed  his  mutter'd  q[)ell : 
Dismal  and  low  its  accents  came, 
The  while  he  scathed  the  Cross  with  flame; 
And  the  few  words  that  reach'd  the  air. 
Although  the  hohest  name  was  there,^ 
Had  more  of  blasphemy  than  prayer. 
But  when  he  shook  above  the  crowd 
Its  kindled  points,  he  spoke  aloud :  — 
**  Woe  to  the  wretch,  who  fails  to  rear 
At  this  dread  sign  the  ready  spear  1 
For,  as  the  flames  this  symbol  sear. 
His  home,  the  refuge  of  his  fear, 

^MS.  — ''  Their  clattering  taints  hardly  strook ; 
And  first  they  mutter' d  low." 

«  MS.  —  **  Althou^  the  holy  name  was  there." 
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A  kindred  fate  shall  know ; 
For  o'er  its  roof  the  volumed  flame 
Clan-Alpine's  vengeance  shall  proclaim. 
While  maids  and  matrons  on  his  name 
Shall  call  down  wretdiedness  and  shame. 

And  infamy  and  woe." 
Then  rose  the  cry  of  females,  shrill 
As  goss-hawk's  whistle  on  the  hill, 
Denouncing  misery  and  ill, 
Mingled  with  childhood's  babbling  trill 

Of  curses  stammer'd  slow ; 
Answering,  with  imprecation  dread, 
*"  Sunk  be  his  home  in  embers  red  1 
And  cursed  be  the  meanest  shed 
'  That  e'er  shall  bide  the  houseless  head. 

We  doom  to  want  and  woe  ! " 
A  sharp  and  shrieking  echo  gave, 
Coir-Uriskin,  thy  goblin' cave ! 
And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave, 

On  Beala-nam-ba 


XL 

Then  deeper  paused  the  priest  anew. 
And  hard  his  labouring  breath  he  drew. 
While,  with  set  teeth  and  clenched  hand. 
And  eyes  that  glow'd  like  fiery  brand. 
He  meditated  curse  more  dread. 
And  deadlier,  on  the  clansman's  head. 
Who,  summon'd  to  his  Chieftain's  aid. 
The  signal  saw  and  disobey  *d. 
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The  crosslet's  points  of  sparkling  wood. 
He  quench'd  among  the  bubbling  blood, 
And,  as  again  the  sign  he  rear'd, 
Hollow  and  hoarse  his  voioe  was  heard : 
"  When  flits  this  Cross  from  man  to  man, 
Yich-Alpine's  summons  to  his  clan. 
Burst  be  the  ear  that  fails  to  heed ! 
Palsied  the  foot  that  shuns  to  speed  I 
May  ravens  tear  the  careless  ejes. 
Wolves  make  the  coward  heart  their  prize ! 
As  sinks  that  blood-stream  in  the  earth. 
So  may  his  heart's-blood  drench  his  hearth  1 
As  dies  in  hissing  gore  the  spark. 
Quench  thou  his  light.  Destruction  dark  I 
And  be  the  grace  to  him  denied. 
Bought  by  this  sign  to  all  beside  T 
He  ceased ;  no  echo  gave  agen 
The  murmur  of  the  deep  Amen.^ 

XIL 

Then  Boderick,  with  impatient  look, 

From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took : 
''  Speed,  Malise,  speed !  **  he  said,  and  gave 

The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brava 
"The  muster-place  be  Lanrick  mead  —  * 

Instant  the  time  —  speed,  Malise,  speed ! " 

Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 

A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 


1 M8.  —  **  The  Oowly  mutter'd  deep  Amen.** 
>  M8.  — «'  Morlagan  is  the  spot  decreed/* 
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High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow, 
So  rapidly  the  barge-men  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launched  the  boat^ 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat, 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still,' ' 
When  it  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ; 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathoms  wide, 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand.^ 

xm. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  I  the  dun  deer^s  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 

^Tlie  present  brogue  of  the  Highlanders  is  made  of  half- 
dried  leather,  with  holes  to  admit  and  let  out  the  water ;  for 
walking  the  moors  dry-ehod  is  a  matter  altogether  out  of  ques- 
tion. The  ancient  bnsldn  was  still  ruder,  being  made  of 
undressed  deer's  hide,  with  the  hair  outwards ;  a  circumstance 
which  procured  the  Highlanders  the  well-known  epithet  of 
Bedshankt,  The  process  is  very  accurately  described  by  one 
Elder  (himself  a  Highlander)  in  the  project  for  a  union  between 
England  and  Scotland,  addressed  to  Hemy  Yin.  ''  We  go 
a-hunting,  and  after  that  we  have  dain  red-deer,  we  flay  off 
the  skin  l^-and-by,  and  setting  of  our  bare-foot  on  the  inside 
thereof,  for  want  of  ounnhig  shoemakers,  by  your  grace's 
pardon,  we  play  the  cobblers,  compassing  and  measuring  so 
much  thereof  as  shall  reach  up  to  our  ankles,  pricking  the 
upper  part  thereof  with  holes,  that  the  water  may  repass 
where  it  enters,  and  stretching  it  up  with  a  strong  thong  of 
the  same  above  our  said  ankles.  So,  and  i^ease  your  noble 
grace,  we  make  our  shoes.  Therefore,  we  using  tmch  manner 
of  shoes,  the  rou^  haiiy  side  outwards,  in  your  grace's 
dominions  of  England,  we  be  called  Boughrfooied  Scota,^^-^ 
Pinkerton'i  Hittory,  vol.  U.  p.  897. 
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Speed,  Malise,  speed  1  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  braced. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast;, 
Burst  down  like  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
The  tremblmg  bog  and  false  morass ; 
Across  the  brook  like  roebuck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound ; 
The  crag  is  bjgh,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap: 
Parch'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  jteuse  not  now; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate»  and  f^ar,^ 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  I 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursuest  not  maid  through  greenwood  bou^ 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  dying  pace. 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 
But  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course  —  speed,  Malise,  speed  I 

XIV. 

Fast  as  the  fatal  symbol  flies» 
In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise ; 
From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 
They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 

1 M8.  —  **  Dread  messenger  of  fate  and  fear,  > 
Herald  of  danger,  fate  and  fear,     \ 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career  I 
Thou  track^st  not  now  the  stricken  doe, 
Kor  maiden  coy  through  greenwood  boug^** 
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Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace ; 
He  shoVd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 
And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 
Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind.^ 
The  fisherman  foraook  the  strand, 
The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand ; 
With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 
Left  in  the  half*<^ut  swathe  the  scythe; 
The  herds  without  a  kt^)er  stray'd. 
The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid. 
The  falc'ner  toss'd  his  hawk  away. 
The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay ; 
Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms. 
Each  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  «rms ; 
So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 
Along  the  margin  of  Achray. 
Alas,  thou  lovely  lake  I  that  e'w 
Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  f eai:  1 
The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 
So  stilly  on  thy  bosom  deep. 
The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud. 
Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud.^ 

XV. 

Speed,  Malise,  speed  I  the  lake  is  past, 
Duncraggan's  huts  appear  at  last, 

iTYie  desoripticm  of  the  starting  of  the  "fleiy  crosa**  bears 
more  marks  of  labour  than  most  of  Mr.  Bcott^s  poetry,  and' 
borders,  perhaps,  upon  straining  and  exaggeration;  yet  it 
shows  great  power.  —  Jeffrey. 

*Ma.  —  **  Seems  ail  too  lively  and  too  loud.'* 
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And  peep,  like  moss-grown  rocks,  halt  seen. 
Half  hidden  in  the  copse  so  green ; 
There  mayst  thou  rest,  thj  kboor  done, 
Their  Lord  shall  speed  the  signal  on. — 
As  stoops  the  hawk  upon  his  prey, 
The  henchman  shot  him  down  the  way. 
—  What  woeful  accents  load  the  gale  ? 
The  funeral  yell,  the  female  wail  1  ^ 
A  gallant  hunter's  sport  is  o'er, 
A  valiant  warrior  fights  no  more. 
Who,  in  the  battle  or  the  chase. 
At  Boderick's  side  shall  fill  his  place  I— 
Within  the  hall,  where  torches'  ray 
Supplies  the  excluded  beams  of  day. 
Lies  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier, 
And  o'er  him  streams  his  widow's  tear. 
His  stripling  son  stands  mournful  by. 
His  youngest  weeps,  but  knows  not  why ; 
The  village  maids  and  matrons  round 
The  dismal  coronach^  resound. 

XVI. 

CORONACH. 

He  is  gone  on  the  mountain, 
He  is  lost  to  the  forest, 

1  ir5.  —  *'  *Ti8  woman's  scream,  His  childhood's  walL** 
^The  Coronach  of  the  Highlanders,  like  the  UlulOhu  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  Ululoo  of  the  Irish,  was  a  wild  expression  of 
lamentation,  poured  forth  by  the  mourners  oyer  the  body  of  a 
departed  friend.  When  the  words  of  it  were  articulate,  they 
expressed  the  praises  of  the  deceased,  and  the  loss  the  dan 
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like  a  sammer-dried  fountain, 
When  our  need  was  the  sorest 

The  font,  reappearing, 

From  the  rain-drops  shall  borrow, 

would  sustain  \fy  his  death.  Hie  following  is  a  lamentatioii  of 
this  kind,  literally  translated  from  the  Gaelic,  to  some  of  the 
ideas  of  which  the  text  stands  indebted.  The  tune  is  so 
popular,  that  it  has  since  become  the  war-march,  or  Gathering 
of  the  clan. 

CormuLch  on  Sir  XoMcAZan,  ChUf  of  HiBdean. 

«<  Which  of  aU  the  Senaohies 
Can  trace  thy  line  from  the  root,  up  to  Paradise, 
But  Macvnirih,  the  son  of  Fergus  ? 
No  sooner  had  thine  ancient  stately  tree 
Taken  firm  root  in  Albion^ 
Than  one  of  thy  forefathers  fell  at  Harlaw.— 
'Twas  then  we  lost  a  chief  of  deathless  name. 

«  "Us  no  base  weed — no  planted  tree, 
Nor  a  seedling  of  last  Antnmn ; 
Nor  a  sapling  planted  at  Beltain ;  ^ 
Wide,  wide  aronnd  were  si»ead  its  lofty  braaohes— * 
But  the  topmost  bough  is  lowly  laid  I 
Thou  hast  forsaken  us  before  Sawaine,* 

^^Hiy  dwelling  is  the  winter  house ;  — 
Loud,  sad,  sad,  and  migh^  is  thy  death-aoog  t 
Oh  I  courteous  champicm  of  Montrose  1 
Oh  !  stately  warri<Mr  of  the  CeUdo  Isles  t 
Thou  shak  buckle  thy  harness  on  no  more  I " 

Hie  coronach  has  for  some  years  past  been  superseded  at 
funerals  I7  the  use  of  the  bagpipe ;  and  that  also  is,  like  many 
other  Highland  peculiarities,  falling  into  disuse,  unless  in  re- 
mote districts. 

>  B«a*s  Are,  or  Whitsunday.  >  HaIlowe*eii. 
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But  to  us  no  chewing, 

To  Dancan  no  morrow ! 
The  hand  of  the  leaper 

Takes  the  ears  tJbat  axe  hoary. 
But  the  voice  of  the  weeper 

Wails  manhood  in  glorjr. 
The  autumn  winds  rushing 

Waft  the  leaves  that  are  searest, 
But  our  flower  was  in  flushing, 

When  blighting  was  nearest 

Fleet  foot  on  the  correi,^ 

Sage  counsel  in  cumber. 
Bed  hand  in  the  foray. 

How  sound  is  thy  slumbtf  I 
Like  the  dew  on  the  mountain. 

Like  the  foam  on  the  river. 
Like  the  bubble  on  the  fountain. 

Thou  art  gone,  and  for  ever  !* 

iQr  eorri.  The  hollow  side  of  the  hill,  where  gaifie  usually 
lies. 

*Mr.  Scott  is  SQCh  a  master  of  Terslfication,  that  the  most 
complicated  metre  does  not,  for  an  instant,  arrest  the  progress 
of  his  imagination ;  its  difficulties  osoall  j  operate  as  a  salntaiy 
excitement  to  his  attention,  and  not  nnfreqoei^y  suggest  to 
him  new  and  unexpected  graces  of  expression.  If  a  careless 
rhyme,  or  an  ill-constructed  phrase  occasionally  escape  him 
amidst  the  irregular  torrent  of  his  stanza,  the  blemish  is  often 
imperceptible  by  the  hurried  eye  of  the  reader ;  but  when  the 
short  lines  are  yoked  in  pairs,  any  dissonance  in  the  jin^^e, 
or  interruption  of  the  construction,  cannot  fail  to  giye  offence. 
We  learn  from  Horace,  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  work,  a 
poet  may  legitimately  indulge  in  a  momentary  slumber;  but 
we  do  not  wish  to  hear  him  snore.  —  (iuarterly  Betiew, 
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XVIL 

See  Stumah,*  who,  the  bier  beside, 
His  master^s  corpse  with  wonder  eyed. 
Poor  Stumah !  whom  his  least  halloo 
Could  send  like  lightning  o'er  the  dew. 
Bristles  his  crest,  and  points  his  ears. 
As  if  some  stranger  step  he  heara 
Tis  not  a  mourner's  muffled  tread. 
Who  comes  to  sorrow  O'er  the  dead. 
But  headlong  haste,  or  deadly  fear. 
Urge  the  precipitate  career. 
All  stand  aghast :  —  unheeding  all. 
The  henchman  bursts  into  the  hall ; 
Before  the  dead  man's  bier  he  stood ; 
Held  forth  the  Cross  besmear'd  with  blood ; 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  clansmen,  speed ! " 

XVIII. 

Angus,  the  heir  of  Duncan's  line,' 
Sprung  forth  and  seized  the  fatal  sign. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  dirk  and  broadsword  tied ; 
But  when  he  saw  his  mother's  ^e 
Watch  him  in  speechless  agony, 

1  FaithM.    The  name  of  a  dog. 

*  M8,  —  ^*  Angus,  the  flnt  of  Duncan^s  Kne, 

Spromg  forth  and  seized  the  fotal  sign, 
And  then  upon  hi»  kimman^a  bier 
Fell  Malise'8  suspended  tear. 
In  haste  the  stripling  to  his  side 
His  father's  targe  and /oZcAion  tied.'' 
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Back  to  her  open'd  arms  he  flew. 
Pressed  on  her  lips  a  fond  adieu  — 

"  Alas  I "  she  sobb'd,-^"  and  yet  be  gone, 
And  speed  thee  forth,  like  Duncan's  son  I" 
One  look  he  cast  upon  the  bier, 
Dash'd  from  his  eye  the  gathering  tear. 
Breathed  deep  to  clear  his  labouring  breast, 
And  toss'd  aloft  his  bonnet  crest, 
Then,  like  the  high-bred  colt,  when,  freed. 
First  he  essays  hi?  fire  and  speed. 
He  vanished,  and  o'er  moor  and  moss 
Sped  forward  with  the  Fiery  Cros& 
Suspended  was  the  widow's  tear. 
While  yet  his  footsteps  she  could  hear ; 
And  when  she  mark'd  the  henchman's  eye 
Wet  with  unwonted  sympathy, 

''  Kinsman,"  she  said,  **  his  race  is  run. 
That  should  have  sped  thine  errand  on ; 
The  oak  has  fall'n,  —  the  sapling  bough 
Is  all  Duncraggan's  shelter  now. 
Yet  trust  I  well,  his  duty  done. 
The  orphan's  God  will  guard  my  son.  — 
And  you,  in  many  a  danger  true. 
At  Duncan's  best  your  blades  that  drew, 
To  arms,  and  guard  that  orphan's  head  I 
Let  babes  and  women  wail  the  dead." 
Then  weapon-clang,  and  martial  call, 
Besounded  throu^  the  funeral  hall. 
While  from  the  walls  the  attendant  band 
Snatch'd  sword  and  targe,  with  hurried  hand ; 
And  short  and  flitting  energy 
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Glanced  from  the  moomer's  sunken  eye. 
As  if  the  sounds  to  warrior  dear 
Might  rouse  her  Duncan  from  his  bier* 
But  faded  soon  that  borro Vd  f oroe ; 
Grief  claim'd  his  right,  and  tears  their  course. 

Benledi  saw  the  Gross  of  Fire, 
It  glanced  like  lightning  up  Strath*Ire.^ 
Cer  dale  and  hiU  the  summons  flew, 
Nor  rest  nor  pause  joung  Angus  knew ; 

1  Inspection  of  the  provincial  map  of  Perthshire,  or  any 
large  mi^  of  Scotland,  will  trace  the  progress  of  the  signal 
through  the  small  district  of  lakes  and  mountains,  wliich,  in 
exercise  of  my  poetical  pririlege,  I  have  subjected  to  the  au- 
thority of  my  imaginary  chieftiUn,  and  which,  at  the  period 
<^  my  romance,  was  really  occupied  liy  a  clan  who  claimed  a 
descent  from  Alpine ;  a  clan  the  most  unfortunate,  and  most 
persecuted,  but  neither  the  least  distinguished,  least  powerful, 
nor  least  brave,  of  the  tribes  of  the  Gael. 

"  Sliooh  non  riog^dh  duohaisaoh 
BhSrShios  an.  Dun-Staiobhinish 
Aig  an  roubh  crun  na  Halba  othus 
*8tag  a  dieil  duchas  fast  ris.** 

Hie  first  stage  of  the  Fiery  Cross  is  to  Dunoraggan,  a  place 
near  the  Brigg  of  Turk,  where  a  short  stream  divides  Loch 
Achray  from  Loch  Vennachar.  From  thence,  it  passes  toward 
Callender,  and  then,  turning  to  the  left  up  the  pass  of  Leny, 
is  consigned  to  Norman  at  the  chapel  of  Saint  Bride,  which 
stood  on  a  small  and  romantic  knoll  in  the  middle  of  the  valley, 
called  Strath-Ire.  Tombea  and  Amandave,  or  Ardmandave, 
are  names  of  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  alarm  is  then  sup- 
posed to  pass  along  the  lake  of  Lubnaig,  and  through  the 
various  glens  in  the  district  of  Balquidder,  including  the  neigh- 
bouring tracts  of  Qlenfinlas  and  Strathgartney. 
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The  tear  that  gathered  in  his  eye 
He  left  the  mountain  breeze  to  dry. 
Until,  where  Teith's  young  waters  roll. 
Betwixt  him  and  a  wooded  knoll,^ 
That  graced  the  sable  strath  with  green. 
The  chapel  of  Saint  Bride  was  seen. 
Swoln  was  the  stream,  remote  the  bridge, 
But  Angus  paused  not  on  the  edge ; 
Though  the  dark  waves  danced  dizzily. 
Though  reel'd  his  sympathetic  eye. 
He  dash'd  amid  the  torrent's  roar : 
His  right  hand  high  the  crosslet  bore, 
His  left  the  pole-axe  grasp'd,  to  guide 
And  stay  his  footing  in  the  tide. 
He  stumbled  twice  —  the  foam  splash'd  high. 
With  hoarser  swell  the  stream  raced  by ; 
And  had  he  f all'n,  —  for  ever  there, 
Farewell  Duncraggan's  <M*phan  heir  I 
But  still,  as  if  in  parting  life. 
Firmer  he  grasp'd  the  Cross  of  strife. 
Until  the  opposiixg  bank  he  gain'd. 
And  up  the  chapel  pathway  strain'd. 

XX. 

A  blithesome  rout,  that  morning  tide. 
Had  sought  the  chapel  of  Sailit  Bride. 
Her  troth  Tombea's  Mary  gave 
To  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
And,  issuing  from  the  Gothic  arch, 

1 M8.  —  **  And  where  a  eteep  and  wooded  knoU 

Graced  the  dark  strath  with  emerald  green.*' 
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The  bridal  now  resumed  their  march. 
In  rude,  but  glad  prooessioii,  came 
Bomieted  sire  and  coif-clad  dame ; 
And  plaided  jouth,  with  jest  and  jeer, 
Which  snooded  maiden  would  not  hear: 
And  children,  that,  unwitting  why. 
Lent  the  gay  shout  their  shrilly  cry; 
And  minstrels,  that  in*  measures  vied 
Before  the  young  and  bonny  bride. 
Whose  downcast  eye  and  cheek  disolooe 
The  tear  and  blush  of  morning  rose. 
With  virgin  step,  and  bashful  hand. 
She  held  the  Icerchief  s  snowy  band ; 
The  gallant  bridegroom,  by  her  side, 
Beheld  his  prize  with  victor's  pride, 
And  the  glad  mother  in  her  ear 
Was  closely  whispering  word  of  cheer. 

XXI. 

Who  meets  th^m  at  the  churchyard  gate? 
The  messenger  of  fear  and  fate ! 
Haste  in  his  hurried  accent  lies, 
And  grief  is  swimming  in  his  eyes. 
All  dripping  from  the  recent  flood. 
Panting  and  travel-soil'd  he  stood. 
The  fatal  sign  of  fire  and  sword 
Held  forth,  and  spoke  the  appointed  word : 
"  The  muster-place  is  Lanrick  mead ; 
Speed  forth  the  signal !  Norman,  speed  t " 
And  must  he  change  so  soon  the  hand,^ 

1 M8.  — ''  And  mtist  he  then  exchange  the  faancL'* 
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Just  link'd  to  his  by  holy  band. 

For  the  fell  Cross  cl  blood  and  brand  f 

And  most  the  day,  so  blithe  that  rose, 

And  promised  rapture  in  the  dose. 

Before  its  setting  hour,  divide 

The  bridegroom  from  the  plighted  bride  ? 

O  fatal  doom !  —  it  must  I  it  must ! 

Clan-Alpine's  cause,  her  Chieftain's  tmst, 

Her  summons  dread,  brook  no  delay ; 

Strdich  to  the  race — away  t  away ! 

XXIL 

Yet  slow  he  laid  his  plaid  aside. 
And,  lingering,  eyed  his  lovely  bride, 
Until  he  saw  the  starting  tear 
Speak  woe  he  might  not  stop  to  cheer; 
Then,  trusting  not  a  second  look, 
In  haste  he  sped  him  up  the  brook. 
Nor  backward  glanced,  till  on  the  heath 
Where  Lubnaig's  lake  supplies  the  TeitL 
—  What  in  the  racer's  bosom  stirred  ? 
The  sickening  pang  of  hope  deferred. 
And  memory,  with  a  torturing  train  ^ 
Of  all  his  morning  visions  vain. 
Mingled  with  love's  impatience,  came 
The  manly  thirst  for  martial  fame ; 
The  stormy  joy  of  mountaineers, 

1 M8.  —  **  And  memory  brought  ths  tortoring  train 
Of  all  his  morning  yiaions  vain ; 
But  mingled  with  impatience  came 
The  manly  Une  ojf  martial  fame.** 
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Ere  yet  they  rush  upon  the  spears ; 
And  zeal  for  Clan  and  Chieftain  burning, 
And  hope,  from  well-fought  field  returning, 
With  war's  red  honours  on  his  crest, 
To  clasp  his  Mary  to  his  breast. 
Stung  by  such  thoughts,  o'er  bank  and  brae, 
Like  fire  from  flint  he  glanced  away. 
While  high  resolve,  and  feeling  strong. 
Burst  into  voluntary  song. 

XXIII. 

SONQ. 

The  heath  this  night  must  be  my  bed. 
The  bracken  ^  curtain  for  my  head. 
My  lullaby  the  warder's  tread, 

Far,  far,  from  love  and  thee,  Mary; 
To-morrow  eve,  more  stilly  laid. 
My  couch  may  be  my  bloody  plaid, 
My  vesper  song,  thy  wail,  sweet  maid  I 

It  will  not  waken  me,  Mary ! 
I  may  not,  dare  not,  fancy  now* 
The  grief  that  clouds  thy  lovely  brow, 
I  dare  not  think  upon  thy  vow. 

And  all  it  promised  me,  Mary. 
No  fond  regret  must  Norman  know ; 
When  bursts  Clan-Alpine  on  the  foe. 
His  heart  must  be  like  bended  bow, 

His  foot  like  arrow  free,  Mary. 

*M8,  —  **  I  may  not,  dare  not,  image  now  " 
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A  time  will  come  with  feeling  fraught,^ 
For,  if  I  fall  in  battle  fought, 
Thy  hapless  lover's  dying  thought 

Shall  be  a  thought  on  thee,  Mary. 
And  if  returned  from  conquered  foes, 
How  blithely  will  the  ev^iing  close, 
How  sweet  the  linnet  sing  repose. 

To  my  young  bride  and  me,  Mary  I 

XXIV. 

Not  faster  o'er  thy  heathery  braes, 
Balquidder,  speeds  the  midnight  blaze,^ 
Bushing,  in  conflagration  strong. 
Thy  deep  ravines  and  dells  along, 
"Wrapping  thy  cliffs  in  purple  glow. 
And  reddening  the  dark  lakes  below ; 
Nor  faster  speeds  it,  nor  so  far. 
As  o'er  thy  heaths  the  voice  of  war.* 

1 M8,  —  ^^  A  time  will  come  for  love  and  faith, 

For  should  thy  bridegroom  yield  his  breath, 
'Twill  cheer  him  in  the  hoar  of  death, 
The  boasted  right  to  thee,  Mary.'' 

>  It  may  be  necessary  to  inform  the  Southern  reader,  that 
the  heath  on  the  Scottish  moorlands  is  often  set  fire  to,  that  the 
sheep  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  young  herbage  produced, 
in  room  of  the  tough  old  heather  plants.  This  custom  (exe- 
crated by  sportsmen)  produces  occasionally  the  most  beautiful 
nocturnal  appearances,  similar  almost  to  the  discharge  of  a 
Yolcano.  This  simile  is  not  new  to  poetry.  The  charge  of 
a  warrior,  in  the  fine  ballad  of  Hardyknute^  is  said  to  be  **  like 
fire  to  heather  set." 

*Tbe  eager  fidelity  with  which  this  fatal  signal  is  hurried 
on  and  obeyed,  is  represented  with  great  spirit  and  felicity.  — 
Jeffrey, 
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The  signal  roused  to  martial  coil, 

The  sullen  margin  of  Loch  Y  oil, 

Waked  still  Loch  Doine,  and  to  the  source 

Akrm'd,  Balvaig,  thy  swampy  course ; 

Thence  southwardj  tum'd  its  rapid  road 

Adown  Strath-Gartney's  valley  broad. 

Till  rose  in  arms  each  man  might  claim 

A  portion  in  Clan-Alpine's  name, 

From  the  gray  sire,  whose  trembling  hand 

Could  hardly  buckle  on  his  brand, 

To  the  raw  boy,  whose  shaft  and  bow 

Were  yet  scarce  terror  to  the  crow. 

Each  valley,  each  sequestered  glen, 

Muster'd  its  little  horde  of  men. 

That  met  as  torrents  from  the  height 

In  Highland  dales  their  streams  unite. 

Still  gathering,  as  they  pour  along, 

A  voice  more  loud,  a  tide  more  strong. 

Till  at  the  rendezvous  they  stood 

By  hundreds  prompt  for  blows  and  blood ; 

Each  train'd  to  arms  since  life  began. 

Owning  no  tie  but  to  his  clan. 

No  oath,  but  by  his  chieftain's  hand. 

No  law,  but  Boderick  Dhu's  command.^ 

I  The  deep  and  implicit  respect  paid  by  the  Highland  clans- 
men to  their  chief  rendered  this  both  a  common  and  a  solemn 
oath.  In  other  respects,  they  were  like  most  savage  nations, 
capricious  in  their  ideas  concerning  the  obligatory  power  of 
oaths.  One  solemn  mode  of  swearing  was  by  kissing  the 
dirJk,  imprecating  upon  themselves  death  by  that,  or  a  similar 
weap(Hi,  if  they  broke  their  vow.  But  for  oaths  in  the  usual 
form,  they  are  said  to  have  had  little  respect.    As  for  the 
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XXV. 

That  summer  morn  had  Boderick  Dhu 
Survey'd  the  skirts  of  Benvetiue, 
And  sent  his  scouts  o'er  hill  and  heath. 
To  view  the  frontiers  of  Menteith. 
All  backward  came  with  news  of  truce ; 
Still  lay  each  martial  Grseme  and  Bruce, 
In  Eedn6ck  courts  no  horsemen  wait, 
No  banner  waved  on  Cardross  gate, 
On  Duchray's  towers  no  becwjon  shone. 
Nor  scared  the  herons  from  Loch  Con ; 
All  seem'd  at  peace.  —  Now,  wot  ye  why 
The  Chieftain,  with  such  anxious  eye, 


reyerence  due  to  the  chief,  it  may  be  guessed  from  the  follow- 
ing odd  example  of  a  Highland  point  of  honour : 

**  The  clan  whereto  the  above-mentioned  tribe  belongs,  is 
the  only  one  I  have  heard  of,  which  is  without  a  chief ;  that 
is,  being  divided  into  families,  under  several  chieftains,  with- 
out any  particular  patriarch  of  the  whole  name.  And  this  is  a 
great  reproach,  as  may  appear  from  an  affair  that  fell  out  at 
my  table,  in  the  Highlands,  between  one  of  that  name  and  a 
Cameron.  The  provocation  given  by  the  latter  was,  *  Name 
your  chief.* — The  return  of  it  at  once  was,  *You  are  a 
fool.*  They  went  out  next  morning,  but  having  early  notice 
of  it,  I  sent  a  small  party  of  soldiers  after  them,  which,  in  all 
probability,  prevented  some  barbarous  mischief  that  might 
have  ensued :  for  the  chieflees  Highlander,  who  is  himself  a 
petty  chieftain,  was  going  to  the  place  appointed  with  a  small- 
sword and  pistol,  whereas  the  Cameron  (an  old  man)  took  with 
him  only  his  broadsword,  according  to  the  agreement 

**  When  all  was  over,  and  I  had,  at  least  seemingly,  recon- 
cUed  them,  I  was  told  the  words,  of  which  I  seemed  to  think 
but  slightly,  were,  to  one  of  the  clan,  the  greatest  of  all  provo- 
cations.*'^Xettera/rom  ScoOoMid^  vol.  ii  p.  221. 
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Ere  to  the  muster  he  repair, 

This  western  frontier  scann'd  with  care  ? — 

In  Benvenue's  most  darksome  cleft, 

A  fair,  though  cruel,  pledge  was  left ; 

For  Douglas,  to  his  promise  true, 

That  morning  from  the  isle  withdrew. 

And  in  a  deep  sequestered  dell 

Had  sought  a  low  and  lonely  celL 

By  many  a  bard,  in  Celtic  tongue, 

Has  Coir-nan-Uriskin  been  sung;^ 

^This  is  a  veiy  steep  and  most  romantio  hollow  in  the 
mountain  of  Benvenne,  overhanging  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  Loch  E^atrine.  It  is  surrounded  with  stupendous  rocks, 
and  OTershadowed  with  Urch-trees,  mingled  with  oaks,  the 
spontaneous  production  of  the  mountain,  even  where  its  cliffs 
appear  denuded  of  soil.  A  dale  in  so  wild  a  situation,  and 
amid  a  people  whose  genius  bordered  on  the  romantic,  did  not 
remain  without  appropriate  deities.  The  name  litertklly  hnplies 
the  Corri,  or  Den,  of  the  Wild  or  Shaggy  men.  Perhaps  this, 
as  conjectured  by  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,*  may  have  originally 
only  implied  its  being  the  haunt  of  a  ferocious  banditti.  But 
tradition  has  ascribed  to  the  Urisky  who  gives  name  to  the 
cavern,  a  figure  between  a  goat  and  a  man  ;  in  short,  however, 
much  the  classical  reader  may  be  startled,  precisely  that  of  the 
Grecian  Satyr.  The  Urisk  seems  not  to  have  inherited,  with 
the  form,  the  petulance  of  the  silvan  deity  of  the  classics :  his 
occupation,  on  the  contrary,  resembled  those  of  Milton^s 
Lubbar  Fiend,  or  of  the  Scottish  Brownie,  though  he  differed 
from  both  in  name  and  appearance.  "  The  TTrisks,'*^  says  Doc- 
tor Graham,  **  were  a  sort  of  lubberly  supematurals,  who,  like 
the  Brownies,  could  be  gained  over  by  kind  attention,  to  perform 
the  drudgery  of  the  farm,  and  it  was  believed  that  many  of  the 
families  in  the  Highlands  had  one  of  the  order  attached  to  it. 
They  were  supposed  to  be  dispersed  over  the  Highlands,  each 

^Jvwmeif/rom  BdMmrgh,  1802,  p.  100. 
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A  softer  name  the  Saxons  gave. 
And  call'd  the  grot  the  GobUn-cave. 

XXVI. 

It  was  a  wild  and  strange  retreat, 
As  e'er  was  trod  by  outlaw's  feet 
The  dell,  upon  the  mountain's  crest, 
Yawn'd  like  a  gash  on  warrior's  breast ; 
Its  trench  had  staid  full  many  a  rock, 
Hurl'd  by  primeval  earthquake  shock 
From  Benvenue's  gray  summit  wild, 
And  here,  in  random  ruin  piled. 
They  frown'd  incumbent  o'er  the  spot. 
And  f  orm'd  the  rugged  silvan  grot.^ 

in  his  own  wild  recess,  but  the  solemn  stated  meetings  of  the 
order  were  regularly  held  in  this  Cave  of  Benvenue.  This 
current  superstition,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  some  circumstance  in 
the  ancient  history  of  this  country."  —  Scenery  on  the  Southern 
Cor\flnea  of  Perthshire,  p.  10,  1806.  It  must  be  owned  that  the 
Coir,  or  Den,  does  not,  in  its  present  state,  meet  our  ideas  of  a 
subterraneous  grotto,  or  cave,  being  only  a  small  and  narrow 
cavity,  among  huge  fragments  of  rocks  rudely  piled  together. 
But  such  a  scene  is  liable  to  convulsions  of  nature,  which  a 
Lowlander  cannot  estimate,  and  which  may  have  choked  iq> 
what  was  originally  a  cavern.  At  least  the  name  and  tradition 
warrant  the  author  of  a  fictitious  tale,  to  assert  its  having  been 
such  at  the  remote  period  in  which  this  scene  is  laid. 

^  After  landing  on  the  skirts  of  Benvenue,  we  reach  the 
cave  (or  more  properly  the  cote)  of  the  goblins,  by  a  steep  and 
narrow  defile  of  a  few  hundred  yards  in  length.  It  is  a  deep 
circular  amphitheatre  of  at  least  six  hundred  yards  of  extent 
in  its  upper  diameter,  gradually  narrowing  toward  the  base, 
hemmed  in  all  round  by  steep  and  towering  rocks,  and  ren- 
dered impenetrable  to  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  a  close  covert  of 
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The  08tk  and  birch,  with  mingled  shade. 
At  noontide  there  a  twilight  made. 
Unless  when  short  and  sudden  shone 
Some  straggling  beam  on  cliff  or  stone, 
With  such  a  glimpse  as  prophet's  eye 
Gains  on  thy  depth,  Futurity. 
No  murmur  waked  the  solemn  still. 
Save  tinkling  of  a  fountain  rill ; 
But  when  the  wind  chafed  with  the  lake, 
A  sullen  sound  would  upward  break. 
With  dashing  hollow  voice,  that  spoke 
The  incessant  war  of  wave  and  rock. 
Suspended  cliffs,  with  hideous  sway, 
Seem'd  nodding  o'er  the  cavern  gray. 
From  such  a  den  the  wolf  had  sprung. 
In  such  the  wildcat  leaves  her  young ; 
Yet  Douglas  and  his  daughter  fair 
Sought  for  a  space  their  safety  there. 
Gray  Superstition's  whisper  dread 
Debarr'd  the  spot  to  vulgar  tread ; 
For  there,  she  said,  did  fays  resort. 
And  satyrs  ^  hold  their  silvan  court, 
By  moonlight  tread  their  mystic  maze. 
And  blast  the  rash  beholder's  gaze. 

laxnriant  trees.  On  the  south  and  west  it  is  bounded  by  the 
precipitous  shoulder  of  Benvenue,  to  the  height  of  at  least  fire 
hundred  feet;  toward  the  east,  the  rock  appears  at  some 
former  period  to  have  tumUed  down,  strewing  the  whole 
course  of  its  fall  with  immense  fragments,  which  now  serve 
only  to  give  shelter  to  foxes,  wildcats,  and  badgers.  —  Doctor 
Oraham. 
^  The  UrUkf  or  Highland  satyr.    See  a  prerious  note. 
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XXVIL 

Now  eve,  with  western  shadows  long, 
Floated  on  Katrine  bright  and  strong, 
When  Eoderick,  with  a  chosen  few, 
Bepass'd  the  heights  of  Benvenue. 
Above  the  Goblin-cave  they  go, 
Through  the  wild  pass  of  Beal-nam-bo ;  ^ 
The  prompt  retainers  speed  before. 
To  launch  the  shallop  from  the  shore. 
For  cross  Loch  Katrine  lies  his  way 
To  view  the  passes  of  Achray, 
And  place  his  clansmen  in  array. 
Yet  lags  the  chief  in  musing  mind. 
Unwonted  sight,  his  men  behind. 
A  single  page,  to  bear  his  sword. 
Alone  attended  on  his  lord  ;^ 

1  Bealach-nam-bo,  or  the  pass  of  cattle,  is  a  most  magnifi- 
cent glade,  overhang  with  aged  birch-trees,  a  little  hi^er  up 
the  mountain  than  the  Coir-nan-Uriskin,  treated  of  in  a  former 
note.  The  whole  composes  the  most  sublime  piece  of  scenery 
that  imagination  can  conceive. 

>A  Highland  chief,  being  as  absolute  in  his  patriarchal 
authority  as  any  prince,  had  a  corresponding  number  of  offi- 
cers attached  to  his  person.  He  had  his  body-guards,  called 
LuUMtachy  picked  fnnn  his  clan  for  strength,  activity,  and 
enUre  devotion  to  his  person.  These,  according  to  their  de- 
serts, were  sure  to  share  abundantly  in  the  rude  profusion  of 
his  hospitality.  It  Is  recorded,  for  example,  by  tradition,  that 
Allan  BiacLean,  chief  of  that  clan,  happened  upon  a  time 
to  hear  one  of  these  favourite  retainers  observe  to  his  comrade, 
that  their  chief  grew  old.  **  Whence  do  you  infer  that?'* 
replied  the  other.  «'  When  was  it,'*  rejoined  the  first,  '*  that  a 
soldier  of  Allan's  was  obliged,  as  I  am  now,  not  only  to  eat  the 
flesh  from  the  bone,  but  even  to  tear  off  the  inner  skin,  or  fil- 
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The  rest  their  way  through  thickets  break, 

And  soon  await  him  by  the  lake. 

It  was  a  fair  and  gallant  sight, 

To  view  them  from  the  neighbouring  height, 

By  the  low-levell'd  sunbeam's  light ! 

For  strength  and  stature,  from  the  clan 

Each  warrior  was  a  chosen  man, 

As  even  afar  might  well  be  seen. 

By  their  proud  step  and  martial  mien. 

Their  feathers  dance,  their  tartans  float. 

Their  targets  gleam,  as  by  the  boat 

ament  ?  '*  The  hint  was  quite  sufficient,  and  MacLean  neoct 
morning,  to  relieve  his  followers  from  such  dire  necessity, 
uidertook  an  inroad  on  the  mainland,  the  ravage  of  which 
altogether  effaced  the  memory  of  his  former  expeditions  for  the 
like  purpose. 

Our  <^cer  of  engineers,  so  often  quoted,  has  given  us  a  dis- 
tinct list  of  the  domestic  officers  who,  independent  of  LuiM- 
tacky  or  gardet  de  eorpSj  belonged  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Highland  Chief.  These  are,  1.  The  Henchman.  Bee  these 
notes.  2.  The  Bard.  See  p.  41.  8.  Bladier^  or  spokesman. 
4.  QiUie-nwrey  or  sword-bearer,  alluded  to  in  the  text.  6.  Oil- 
li^-catfiuey  who  carried  the  chief,  if  on  foot,  over  the  fords. 
0.  QiUie-cmMtraine^  who  leads  the  chiefs  horse.  7.  QiUie- 
TnuhanaHnshy  the  baggage  man.  8.  The  piper.  9.  The 
piper^s  gillie,  or  attendant,  who  carries  the  bagpipe.  ^  Although 
this  i^ypeared,  naturally  enough,  veiy  ridiculous  to  an  English 
officer,  who  considered  the  master  of  such  a  retinue  as  no  more 
than  an  English  gentleman  of  £600  a  year,  yet  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  chief,  whose  strength  and  importance  consisted 
in  the  number  and  attachment  of  his  followers,  it  was  of  the 
last  consequence,  in  point  of  policy,  to  have  in  his  gift  subor- 
dinate offices,  which  called  immediately  around  his  person 
those  who  were  most  devoted  to  him,  and,  being  of  value  in 
thdr  estimation,  were  also  the  means  of  rewarding  them. 

>  JMtmnfrom  ScoUandt  voL  li.,  p.  15. 
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A  wild  and  warlike  group  they  stand. 
That  well  became  such  mountain-etrand. 


xxvnL 

Their  Chief,  with  step  reluctant,  still 
Was  lingering  on  the  craggy  hill, 
Hard  by  where  turn'd  apart  the  road 
To  Douglas's  obscure  aboda 
It  was  but  with  that  dawning  morn. 
That  Roderick  Dhu  had  proudly  sworn 
To  drown  his  love  in  war's  wild  roar,^ 
Nor  think  of  Ellen  Douglas  more ; 
But  he  who  stems  a  stream  with  sand. 
And  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Has  yet  a  harder  task  to  prove  — 
By  firm  resolve  to  conquer  love ! 
Eve  finds  the  Chief,  like  restless  ghost. 
Still  hovering  near  his  treasure  lost ; 
For  though  his  haughty  heart  deny 
A  parting  meeting  to  his  eye. 
Still  fondly  strains  his  anxious  ear. 
The  accents  of  her  voice  to  hear. 
And  inly  did  he  curse  the  breeze 
That  waked  to  sound  the  rustling  treea 
But  hark !  what  mingles  in  the  strain  ? 
It  is  the  harp  of  Allan-bane, 
That  wakes  its  measure  slow  and  high. 
Attuned  to  sacred  minstrelsy. 

1  MS.  —  *  To  di'own  his  grief  in  war's  wild  roar, 
19or  think  of  Ume  and  Ellen  more.** 
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What  melting  voice  attends  the  stiings  ? 
Tis  Ellen,  or  an  angel,  sings. 


XXIX. 

HYMN  TO  THE  YIBGIN. 

Ave  Maria  !  maiden  mild ! 

Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer ! 
Thou  canst  hear  though  from  the  wild. 

Thou  canst  save  amid  despair. 
Safe  may  we  sleep  beneath  thy  care, 

Though  banish'd,  outcast,  and  reviled  — 
Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer ; 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  1 

Ave  Maria  I 

Ave  Maria  !  undefiled  I 

The  flinty  couch  we  now  must  share  ^ 
Shall  seem  with  down  of  eider  piled, 

K  thy  protection  hover  there. 
The  murky  cavern's  heavy  air  ^ 

Shall  breathe  of  balm  if  thou  hast  smiled ; 
Then,  Maiden !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer. 

Mother,  list  a  suppliant  child ! 

Ave  Maria  ! 

Ave  Maria  !  Stainless  styled ! 
Foul  demons  of  the  earth  and  air. 


1 M8.  —  **  The  flinty  couch  my  aire  mmit  share.* 
>  JfiS.  -^ '« The  murky  groUo'e  noxUna  air.'* 
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From  this  their  wonted  haunt  exiled. 

Shall  flee  before  thy  presence  fair. 
We  bow  us  to  our  lot  of  care. 

Beneath  thy  guidance  reconciled ; 
Hear  for  a  maid  a  maiden's  prayer. 

And  for  a  father  hear  a  child ! 

Ave  Maria  I 

XXX. 

Died  on  the  harp  the  closing  hymn  — 
Unmoved  in  attitude  and  limb. 
As  list'ning  still,  Clan-Alpine's  lord 
Stood  leaning  on  his  heavy  sword. 
Until  the  page,  with  humble  sign. 
Twice  pointed  to  the  sun's  decline- 
Then  while  his  plaid  he  round  him  cast, 
**  It  is  the  last  time  —  'tis  the  last," 
He  mutter'd  thrice,  —  "  the  last  time  e'er 
That  angel-voice  shall  Boderick  hear  I " 
It  was  a  goading  thought  —  his  stride 
Hied  hastier  down  the  mountain-side; 
Sullen  he  flung  him  in  the  boat. 
And  instant  'cross  the  lake  it  shot. 
They  landed  in  that  silvery  bay. 
And  eastward  held  their  hasty  way. 
Till,  with  the  latest  beams  of  light. 
The  band  arrived  on  Lanrick  height. 
Where  muster'd,  in  the  vale  below,^ 
Clan-Alpine's  men  in  martial  show. 

^  MS.  —  **  Where  broad  extending  far  below, 

Mastered  Clan-Alpine^s  martial  show.*' 
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XXXI. 

A  various  scene  the  clansmen  made, 

Some  sate,  some  stood,  some  slowly  stray'd ; 

But  most,  with  mantles  folded  round. 

Were  couch'd  to  rest  upon  the  ground. 

Scarce  to  be  known  by  curious  eye, 

From  the  deep  heather  where  they  lie, 

So  well  was  match'd  the  tartan  screen 

With  heath-bell  dark  and  brackens  green ; 

Unless  where,  here  and  there,  a  blade. 

Or  lance's  point,  a  glimmer  made, 

like  glow-worm  twinkling  through  the  shade. 

But  when,  advancing  through  the  gloom. 

They  saw  the  Chieftain's  eagle  plume. 

Their  shout  of  welcome,  shrill  and  wide. 

Shook  the  steep  mountain's  steady  sida 

Thrice  it  arose,  and  lake  and  fell 

Three  times  retum'd  the  martial  yell ; 

It  died  upon  Bochastle's  plain. 

And  Silence  claim'd  her  evening  reign. 
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THE  LADY  OF  THE  LAKE. 

CANTO  FOURTH, 


THE   PROPHECY. 
I. 

*  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears  -} 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm'd  in  tears. 
0  wilding  rose,  whom  fancy  thus  ende€urs, 
I  bid  your  blossoms  in  .my  bonnet  wave. 
Emblem  of  hope  and  love  through  future  ye£«« ! " 
Thus  spoke  young  Norman,  heir  of  Armandave, 
What  time  the  sun  arose  on  Vennachar's  broad  wava 

II. 

Such  fond  conceit,  half  said,  half  sung, 
Love  prompted  to  the  bridegroom's  tongue. 
AH  while  he  stripp'd  the  wild-rose  spray. 
His  axe  and  bow  beside  him  lay. 
For  on  a  pass  'twixt  lake  and  wood, 
A  wakeful  sentinel  he  stood. 

1  if 5.  —  **  And  rapture  dearest  when  obscured  by  fears." 
127 
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Hark !  —  on  the  rock  a  footstep  rung, 

And  instant  to  his  arms  he  sprung. 
"*  Stand,  or  thou  diest !  —  What,  Malise  ?  —  soon 

Art  thou  returned  from  Braes  of  Douna 

By  thy  keen  step  and  glance  I  know. 

Thou  bring'at  us  tidings  of  the  foe."  — 

(For  while  the  Fiery  Cross  hied  on, 

On  distant  scout  had  Malise  gone.) 
^  Where  sleeps  the  Chief  ? "  the  henchman  said. 
"Apart,  in  yonder  misty  glade; 

To  his  lone  couch  111  be  your  guida"  — 

Then  call'd  a  slumberer  by  his  side. 

And  stirr'd  him  with  his  slacken'd  bow  — 
"  Up,  up,  Glentarkin !  rouse  thee,  ho  1 

We  seek  the  Chieftain ;  on  the  track. 

Keep  eagle  watch  till  I  come  back." 

ni 

Together  up  the  pass  they  sped : 
'« What  of  the  f oemen  ? "  Norman  said.  — 
**  Varying  reports  from  near  and  far ; 

This  certain,  —  that  a  band  of  war 

Has  for  two  days  been  ready  boune. 

At  prompt  command,  to  march  from  Doune; 

King  James,  the  while,  with  princely  powers. 

Holds  revelry  in  Stirling  towers. 

Soon  will  this  dark  and  gathering  cloud 

Speak  on  our  glens  in  thunder  loud. 

Inured  to  bide  such  bitter  bout, 

The  warrior's  plaid  may  bear  it  out ; 
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But,  Norman,  how  wilt  thoa  provide 
A  shelter  for  thy  bonny  bride  ?  **  — 
**  What !  know  ye  not  that  Sodmclfs  caie         * 
To  the  lone  isle  hath  caused  repair 
Each  maid  and  matron  of  the  clan. 
And  every  child  and  aged  man 
Unfit  for  arms ;  and  given  his  charge, 
Nor  skijff  nor  shallop,  boat  nor  barge. 
Upon  these  lakes  shall  float  at  large. 
But  all  beside  the  islet  moor. 
That  such  dear  pledge  may  rest  secure ?**  — 

IV. 

**  Tis  well  advised  —  the  Chieftain's  plan  * 
Bespeaks  the  father  of  his  clan. 
But  wherefore  sleeps  Sir  Soderick  Dhu 
Apart  from  all  his  followers  true  V — 

^  It  is,  because  last  evening-tide 
Brian  an  augury  hath  tried. 
Of  that  dread  kind  which  must  not  be 
Unless  in  dread  extremity. 
The  Taghairm  call'd ;  by  which,  afar, 
Our  sires  foresaw  the  events  of  war.' 
Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew."*  — 

MALISB. 

''Ah!  well  the  gallant  brute  I  knewl 
The  choicest  of  the  prey  we  had, 

1  lf5.  — «' *TiB  weU  adyised — a  prudetU  plan, 
WoHhyrhe  fatfier  of  hto  clan.'* 

'See  Appendix,  Note  I. 
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When  swept  our  merry-men  Glallangad.^ 
His  hide  was  snow,  his  horns  were  dark. 
His  red  eye  glow'd  like  fiery  spark; 
So  fierce,  so  tameless,  and  so  fleet. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  our  retreat. 
And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 
Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'maha. 
But  steep  and  flinty  was  the  road. 
And  sharp  the  hurrying  pikeman's  goad, 

^I  know  not  if  it  be  worth  obeenring,  that  this  passage 
is  taken  almost  literally  from  the  mouth  of  an  old  Highland 
Kern,  or  Ketteran,  as  they  were  called.  He  used  to  narrate 
the  merry  doings  of  the  good  old  time  when  he  was  follower  of 
Rob  Roy  MacGregor.  This  leader,  on  one  occasion^  thought 
proper  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  Loch 
Lomond  district,  and  summoned  all  the  heritors  and  farmers 
to  meet  at  the  Kirk  of  Drymen,  to  pay  him  blackmail,  i.  e, 
tribute  for  forbearance  and  protection.  As  this  invitation  was 
supported  by  a  band  of  thirty  or  forty  stout  fellows,  only  one 
gentleman,  an  ancestor,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  the  present  Mr. 
Grahame  of  Gartmore,  ventured  to  decline  compliance.  Rob 
Roy  instantly  swept  his  land  of  all  he  could  drive  away, 
and  among  the  spoil  was  a  bull  of  the  old  Scottish  wild  breed, 
whose  ferocity  occasioned  great  plague  to  the  Ketterans.  **  But 
ere  we  had  reached  the  Row  of  Dennan,^*  said  the  old  man, 
**  a  child  might  have  scratched  his  ears.^'  *  The  circumstance 
is  a  minute  one,  but  it  paints  the  times  when  the  poor  beeve 
was  compelled 

**  To  hoof  it  o*er  as  many  weary  nules, 
With  goading  pikemen  hollowing  at  his  heels 
As  e^er  the  bravest  antler  of  the  woods.** 

*Thl8  anecdote  was,  in  former  editiont,  Inaoonrately  mtorlbed  to 
Oregor  Mausgngor  of  Glengyle*  callefl  OfUtme  Dhu,  or  Black-knee,  a 
relation  of  Rob  Roy,  but,  as  1  have  been  assured,  not  addicted  to  his 
predatory  excesses.  —  NoU  to  Third  Edition, 
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And  when  we  came  to  Dennan's  Row, 

A  child  might  scatheless  stroke  his  brow.''  — 


NOBMAN. 

"  That  bnU  was  slain :  his  reeking  hide 
They  stretch'd  the  cataract  beside, 
Whose  waters  their  wild  tumult  toss 
Adown  the  black  and  craggy  boss 
Of  that  hugh  clifif,  whose  ample  verge 
Tradition  calls  the  Hero's  Targa^ 
Couch'd  on  a  shelve  beneath  its  brink, 
Close  where  the  thundering  torrents  sink. 
Rocking  beneath  their  headlong  sway. 
And  drizzled  by  the  ceaseless  spray, 
Midst  groan  of  rock,  and  roar  of  stream, 
The  wizard  waits  prophetic  dream. 
Nor  distant  rests  the  Chief ;  but  hush ! 
See,  gliding  slow  through  mist  and  bush. 
The  hermit  gains  yon  rock,  and  stands 
To  gaze  upon  our  slumbering  bands. 
Seems  he  not,  Malise,  like  a  ghost. 
That  hovers  o'er  a  slaughter'd  host  ? 
Or  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 

1  There  la  a  rock  so  named  in  the  Forest  of  Glenflnlas,  by 
which  a  tumultuary  cataract  takes  it  course.  This  wild  place 
is  said  in  former  times  to  have  afforded  refuge  to  an  outlaw, 
who  was  supplied  with  provisions  by  a  woman,  who  lowered 
them  down  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice  above.  His  water 
he  procured  for  himself  by  letting  down  a  flagon  tied  to  a 
string,  into  the  black  pool  beneath  the  fall. 
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That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke,^ 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak  ? " 


^  Quartered,  Eveiythlng  belonging  to  the  chase  was  matter 
of  solemnity  among  our  ancestors ;  but  nothing  was  more  so 
than  the  mode  of  catting  up,  or,  as  it  was  technically  called, 
breaking  the  slanghtered  stag.  The  forester  had  his  allotted 
portion ;  the  hounds  had  a  certain  allowance ;  and,  to  make 
the  division  as  general  as  possible,  the  veiy  birds  had  thehr 
share  also.  **  There  is  a  little  gristle,**  says  Tnrbervllle, 
**  which  is  upon  the  spoone  of  the  brisket,  which  we  call  the 
raven's  bone ;  and  I  have  seen  in  some  places  a  raven  so  wont 
and  accustomed  to  it,  that  she  would  never  faU  to  croak  and 
cry  for  it  all  the  time  you  were  in  breaking  up  of  the  deer, 
and  would  not  depart  till  die  had  it."  In  the  very  ancient 
metrical  romance  of  Sir  Tristrem,  that  i>eerle88  knight,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  very  deviser  of  all  rules  of  chase,  did  not 
omit  the  ceremony : 

**  The  rauen  he  yaue  his  jriftes 
Sat  on  the  fourched  tre.** 

^8ir  Tristrem. 

The  raven  might  also  challenge  his  rights  by  the  Book  of  St 
Albans;  for  thus  says  Dame  Juliana  Bemers : 

*' .  .  .  Slitteth  anon 
The  bely  to  the  side,  from  the  corbyn  bone ; 
That  is  corbyn's  fee,  at  the  death  he  will  be.*' 

Jonson,  in  The  Sad  Shepherd,  gives  a  more  poetical  aooouni 
of  the  same  ceremony. 

**  Marian  ...  He  that  undoes  him. 
Doth  cleave  the  brisket  bone,  upon  the  spoon 
Of  whidi  a  little  gristle  grows — you  call  it  — 

Bobin  Hood,    The  raven*s  bone. 

Marian,    Now,  o*er  head  sat  a  raven 
On  a  sere  bough,  a  grown,  great  bird,  and  hoarse, 
Who,  all  the  while  the  deer  was  breaking  up. 
So  croaked  and  cried  for*t,  as  all  the  huntsmen, 
Especially  old  Scathlock,  thought  it  ominous.** 
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MALISB. 
—  <■  Peace !  peace !  to  other  than  to  me, 
Thy  words  woto  evil  augury ; 
But  still  I  hold  Sir  Soderick's  blade 
dan-Alpine's  omen  and  her  aid, 
Not  aught  that,  glean'd  from  heaven  or  hell. 
Ton  fiend-b^otten  monk  can  telL 
The  Chieftain  joins  him,  see — and  now, 
TogeAiher  they  descend  the  brow." 

VL 

And,  as  they  came,  with  Alpine's  Lord 
The  Hermit  Monk  held  solemn  word : 
^  Koderick !  it  is  a  fearful  strife. 
For  man  endowed  with  mortal  life, 
Whose  shroud  of  sentient  clay  can  still 
Feel  feverish  pang  and  fainting  chill, 
Whose  eye  can  stare  in  stony  trance. 
Whose  hair  can  rouse  like  warrior's  lance,— 
Tis  hard  for  such  to  view,  unfurl'd, 
The  curtain  of  the  future  world. 
Yet,  witness  every  quaking  limb. 
My  sunken  pulse,  mine  eyeballs  dim. 
My  soul  with  harrowing  anguish  torn. 
This  for  my  Chieftain  have  I  borne !  — 
The  shapes  that  sought  my  fearful  conchy 
An  human  tongue  may  ne'er  avouch ; 
No  mortal  man,  —  save  he,  who,  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
Is  gifted  beyond  nature's  law, — 
Had  e'er  survived  to  say  he  saw. 
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At  length  the  fateful  answer  came, 

In  characters  of  living  flame  I 

Not  spoke  in  word,  nor  blazed  in  scroll. 

But  borne  and  branded  on  my  soul; — 

Which  spills  the  foremost  foeman's  lipb,^ 

That  pabty  conquers  in  the  strife."  — * 

VII. 

"  Thanks,  Brian,  for  thy  zeal  and  care ! 
Gkx)d  is  thine  augury,  and  fair. 
Clan-Alpine  ne'er  in  battle  stood. 
But  first  our  broadswords  tasted  blood. 
A  surer  victim  still  I  know, 
Self-ofifer'd  to  the  auspicious  blow : 
A  spy  has  sought  my  land  this  mom, — 
No  eve  shall  witness  his  return ! 
My  followers  guard  each  pass's  mouth. 
To  east,  to  westward,  and  to  south ; 
Red  Murdoch,  bribed  to  be  his  guide,* 
Has  charge  to  lead  his  steps  aside. 
Till,  in  deep  path  or  dingle  brown, 

1  US,  —  "  Which  foremost  spills  a  foeman^s  life." 
s  Though  this  be  in  the  text  described  as  a  response  of  the 
Taghairm,  or  Oracle  of  the  Hide,  it  was  of  itself  an  augury 
frequently  attended  to.  The  fate  of  the  battle  was  often 
anticipated  in  the  imagination  of  the  combatants,  by  observing 
which  party  first  shed  blood.  It  is  said  that  the  Highlanders 
under  Montrose  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  this  notion,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Tippermoor,  they  murdered  a 
defenceless  herdsman,  whom  they  found  in  the  fields,  merely 
to  secure  an  advantage  of  so  much  consequence  to  their  party. 
^M8.  —  ** The  clansman  vainly  deem'd  his  guide." 


"iV 
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He  light  on  those  shall  bring  him  down.^ 
—  But  see,  who  comes  his  news  to  show  I 
Malisel  what  tidings  of  the  foe? "  — 

vni 

"At  Doune,  o'er  many  a  spear  and  glaive 
Two  Barons  proud  their  banners  wave. 
I  saw  the  Moray's  silver  star, 
And  mark'd  the  sable  pale  of  Mar."  — 

"  By  Alpine's  soul,  high  tidings  those ! 
I  love  to  hear  of  worthy  foes. 
When  move  they  on ? " — "To-morrow's  noon* 
Will  see  them  here  for  battle  bouna"  —  * 

"  Then  shall  it  see  a  meeting  stern  1  — 
But,  for  the  place  —  say,  couldst  thou  learn 
Nought  of  the  friendly  clans  of  Earn  ? 
Strengthen'd  by  them,  we  well  might  bide 
The  battle  on  Benledi's  side. 
Thou  couldst  not  ?  —  well  I  Clan- Alpine's  men 
Shall  man  the  Trosach's  shaggy  glen ; 
Within  Loch  Katrine's  gorge  we'll  fight, 
All  in  our  maids'  and  matrons'  sight. 
Each  for  his  hearth  and  household  fire. 
Father  for  child,  and  son  for  sire,  — 

1  MS.  —  **  He  light  on  those  shall  stab  him  down." 

«Jfflf.—"*  When  move  they  on?  M  ,%^     Vatnoon 

*Ti8  said  will  see  them  march  from  Donne.* 

C  makes  7  .  ... 

*  To-morrow  then  ]  v  meeting  stem.' " 

^  sees     f 

*  For  battle  botcne— ready  for  battle. 
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Lover  for  maid  beloved !  —  but  why  — 
Is  it  the  breeze  affects  mine  eye  ? 
Or  dost  thou  come,  ill-omen'd  tear  I 
A  messenger  of  doubt  or  fear  ? 
No !  sooner  may  the  Saxon  lance 
Unfix  Benledi  from  his  stance, 
Than  doubt  or  terror  can  pierce  through 
The  unyielding  heart  of  Boderick  Dhu  f 
Tis  stubborn  as  his  trusty  targe.  —  ^ 
Each  to  his  post !  —  all  know  their  charga" 
The  pibroch  sounds,  the  bands  advance, 
The  broadswords  gleam,  the  banners  dance. 
Obedient  to  the  Chieftain's  glance.^ 
—  I  turn  me  from  the  martial  roar. 
And  seek  Coir-Uriskin  once  mora 

IX. 

Where  is  the  Douglas  ?  —  he  is  gone ; 
And  Ellen  sits  on  the  gray  stone 
Fast  by  the  cave,  and  makes  her  moan ; 
While  vainly  Allan's  words  of  cheer 
Are  pour'd  on  her  unheeding  ear.  — 
**  He  will  return  —  Dear  lady,  trust !  — 
With  joy  return;  —  he  will  —  he  must. 
Well  was  it  time  to  seek,  afar. 
Some  refuge  from  impending  war. 
When  e'en  Clan-Alpine's  rugged  swarm 
Are  cow'd  by  the  approaching  storm. 
I  saw  their  boats  with  many  a  light. 
Floating  the  livelong  yesternight, 

1  Jf£f.  -.  **  *Ti8  stubborn  as  bis  Highland  taige.*' 
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Shifting  like  flashes  darted  forth  ^ 
By  the  red  streamers  of  the  north ; 
I  mark'd  at  mom  how  close  they  ride, 
Thick  moored  by  the  lone  islet's  side, 
like  wild-ducks  couching  in  the  f  en. 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 
Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 
The  peril  on  the  mainland  side, 
Shall  not  thy  noble  father's  care 
Some  safe  retreat  for  thee  prepare  ?  ''— 


ELLEN. 

*»  No,  Allan,  no !    Pretext  so  kind  * 
My  wakeful  terrors  could  not  blind. 
When  in  such  tender  tone,  yet  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave, 
The  tear  that  glisten'd  in  his  eye 
Drown'd  not  his  purpose  fix'd  on  higL 

1  JfiS.  ^**  Thick  as  the  flajshes  darted  forth 
By  morrice-dancers  of  the  north ; 

And  8aw  at  mom  their  \  ..^^f^  ^ 
( little  fleet, 

Close  moorM  by  the  lone  islet's  side^ 

Since  this  rude  race  dare  not  abide 

Upon  th^  native  mountain  side. 

*Tis  fit  that  Douglas  should  provide 

For  his  dear  child  some  safe  abode, 

And  soon  he  comes  to  point  the  road.** 

>  JfiS.  —  ''No,  Allan,  no  I    His  words  so  kind 
Were  but  pretexts  my  fears  to  blind. 
When  in  such  solemn  tone  and  grave, 
Douglas  a  parting  blessing  gave.*' 
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My  soul,  though  feminine  and  weak. 
Can  image  his ;  e'en  as  the  lake. 
Itself  disturbed  by  slightest  stroke,^ 
Beflects  the  invulnerable  rock. 
He  hears  report  of  battle  rife, 
He  deems  himself  the  cause  of  strife. 
I  saw  him  redden,  when  the  theme 
Turn'd,  Allan,  on  thine  idle  dream. 
Of  Malcolm  Graeme,  in  fetters  bound. 
Which  I,  thou  saidst,  about  him  wound. 
Think'st  thou  he  troVd  thine  omen  aught  ? 
Oh  no  I  'twas  apprehensive  thought 
For  the  kind  youth,  —  for  Roderick  too  — 
(Let  me  be  just)  that  friend  so  true ; 
In  danger  both,  and  in  our  cause ! 
Minstrel,  the  Douglas  dare  not  pause. 
Why  else  that  solemn  warning  given, 
*  If  not  on  earth,  we  meet  in  heaven ! ' 
Why  else,  to  Cambus-kenneth's  fane, 
If  eve  return  him  not  again. 
Am  I  to  hie,  and  make  me  known  ? 
Alas  I  he  goes  to  Scotland's  throne. 
Buys  his  friend's  safety  with  his  own ; 
He  goes  to  do  —  what  I  had  done. 
Had  Douglas*  daughter  been  his  son !  "  — 

XL 

**  Nay,  lovely  Ellen !  —  dearest,  nay ! 
If  aught  should  his  return  delay, 

1 M8.  — ''  Itself  disturbed  by  slightest  8hock, 
Reflects  the  adamantine  rock.*' 
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He  only  named  yon  holy  fane 
As  fitting  place  to  meet  again. 
Be  sure  he's  safe ;  and  for  the  Ch*8eme, — 
Heaven's  blessing  on  his  gallant  name !  — 
My  vision'd  sight  may  yet  prove  true, 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
When  did  my  gifted  dream  beguile  ? 
Think  of  the  stranger  at  the  isle, 
And  think  upon  the  harpings  slow. 
That  presaged  this  approaching  woe  I 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ! 
Ill  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know  — 
Dear  lady,  change  that  look  of  woe. 
My  harp  was  wont  thy  grief  to  cheer."  — 

ELLEN. 

*  WeU,  be  it  as  thou  wilt ;  I  hear, 
But  cannot  stop  the  bursting  tear." 
The  Minstrel  tried  his  simple  art. 
But  distant  far  was  Ellen's  heart 

XII. 

BALLAD.* 

ALICE   BRAND. 

Merry  it  is  in  the  good  greenwood, 

When  the  mavis*  and  merle •  are  singing, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  K.        2  Thrush.        «  Blackbird. 
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When  the  deer  sweeps  by,  and  the  hounds  are 
in  cry, 
And  the  hunter's  horn  is  ringing. 

**  0  Alice  Brand,  my  native  land 
Is  lost  for  love  of  you ; 
And  we  must  hold  by  wood  and  wold, 
As  outlaws  wont  to  do. 

**  0  Alice,  'twas  all  for  thy  locks  so  bright. 
And  'twas  all  for  thine  eyes  so  blue, 
That  on  the  night  of  our  luckless  flight. 
Thy  brother  bold  I  slew. 

**  Now  must  I  teach  to  hew  the  beech. 

The  hand  that  held  the  glaive, 

For  leaves  to  spread  our  lowly  bed. 

And  stakes  to  fence  our  cave. 

**  And  for  vest  of  pall,  thy  fingers  small. 
That  wont  on  harp  to  stray, 
A  cloak  must  shear  from  the  slaughtered  deer, 
To  keep  the  cold  away."  — 

**  0  Richard !  if  my  brother  died, 
'Twas  but  a  fatal  chance ; 
For  darkling  was  the  battle  tried. 
And  fortune  sped  the  lance.^ 

**  If  pall  and  vair  no  more  I  wear, 
Nor  thou  the  crimson  sheen, 

1 M8.  —  **  'Twas  bat  a  midnight  chanoe ; 
For  Uindfold  was  the  battle  plied^ 
And  fortune  hM  the  lance.** 
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As  warm,  we'U  say,  is  the  russet  gray. 
As  gay  the  forest  green. 

*  And,  Richard,  if  our  lot  be  hard. 
And  lost  thy  native  land. 
Still  Alice  has  her  own  Richard, 
And  he  his  Alice  Brand." 

xm. 

BaXUid  wMnueA, 
Tis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 

So  blithe  Lady  Alice  is  singing; 
On  the  beech's  pride,  and  oak's  brown  side, 

Lord  Richard's  axe  is  ringing. 

Up  spoke  the  moody  Elfin  King, 
Who  wonn'd  within  the  hill, — '^ 

1  In  a  long  dissertation  upon  the  Fairy  Superstitions,  pub- 
lished in  the  MintArOgy  cf  the  Scottish  Border,  the  most 
yalnaUe  part  of  which  was  supplied  by  my  learned  and  inde- 
fatigable friend,  Dr.  John  Leyden,  most  of  the  circumstances 
are  collected  which  can  throw  light  upon  the  popular  belief 
which  even  yet  prevails  respecting  them  in  Scotland.  Doctor 
Grahame,  author  of  an  entertaining  work  upon  the  Scenery 
of  the  Perthshire  Highlands,  already  frequently  quoted,  has 
recorded,  with  great  accuracy,  the  peculiar  tenets  held  by  the 
Highlanders  on  this  topic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Loch  Katrine. 
Hie  learned  author  is  inclined  to  deduce  the  whole  mythology 
from  the  Druidical  system, — an  opinion  to  which  there  are 
many  objections. 

«'The  Daoine  8hi\  or  Men  of  Peace  of  the  Hi^ilanders, 
though  not  absolutely  malevolent,  are  believed  to  be  a  peevish, 
repining  race  of  beings,  who,  possessing  themselves  but  a 
scanty  portion  of  happiness,  are  supposed  to  envy  mankind 
their  more  complete  and  substantial  enjoyments.    Th^  are 
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Like  wind  in  the  porch  of  a  ruin'd  church. 
His  voice  was  ghostly  shrilL 

supposed  to  enjoy,  in  their  sabterraneons  recesses,  a  sort  of 
shadowy  happiness,  —  a  tinsel  grandeur ;  which,  however,  they 
would  willin^y  exchange  for  the  more  solid  joys  of  mortality. 

**lliey  are  believed  to  inhabit  certain  round  grasey  emi- 
nences, where  they  celebrate  their  nocturnal  festivities  by  the 
light  of  the  moon.  About  a  mile  beyond  the  source  of  the 
Forth,  above  Lochcon,  there  is  a  place  called  CoirihVan^  or 
the  Cove  of  the  Men  of  Peace,  which  is  still  supposed  to  be  a 
favourite  place  of  their  residence.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
to  be  seen  many  round  conical  eminences;  particularly  one, 
near  the  head  of  the  lake,  by  the  skirts  of  which  many  are  still 
afraid  to  pass  after  sunset.  It  is  believed  that  if,  on  Hallow- 
eve,  any  person,  alone,  goes  round  one  of  these  hills  nine 
times,  towards  the  left  hand  (BiniBtrorsum)^  a  door  shall  open, 
by  which  he  will  be  admitted  into  their  subterraneous  abodes. 
Many,  it  is  said,  of  mortal  race,  have  been  entertained  in  their 
secret  recesses.  There  they  have  been  received  into  the  most 
splendid  apartments,  and  regaled  with  the  most  sumptuous 
banquets  and  delicious  wines.  Their  females  surpass  the 
daughters  of  men  in  beauty.  The  seemingiy  happy  inhabitants 
pass  their  time  in  festivity,  and  in  dancing  to  notes  of  the 
softest  music.  But  unhappy  is  the  mortal  who  joins  in  their 
joys,  or  ventures  to  partake  of  their  dainties.  By  this  indul- 
gence he  forfeits  for  ever  the  society  of  men,  and  is  bound 
down  irrevocably  to  the  condition  of  ShVichy  or  Man  of  Peace. 

**  A  woman,  as  is  reported  in  the  Highland  tradition,  was 
conveyed,  in  days  of  yore,  into  the  secret  recesses  of  the  Men 
of  Peace.  There  she  was  recognised  by  one  who  had  formerly 
been  an  ordinary  mortal,  but  who  had,  by  some  fatality, 
become  associated  with  the  ShiMchs.  This  acquaintance,  still 
retaining  some  portion  of  human  benevolence,  warned  her  of 
her  danger,  and  counselled  her,  as  she  valued  her  liberty,  to 
abstain  from  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  for  a  certain 
space  of  time.  She  complied  with  the  counsel  of  her  friend ; 
and  when  the  period  assigned  was  eli4)8ed,  she  found  herself 
again  upon  earth,  restored  to  the  society  of  mortals.  It  is 
added,  that  when  she  examined  the  viands  which  had  been 
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"  Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  circlets  screen  ?  ^ 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  of  our  Elfin  Queen  ?  * 
Or  who  may  dare  on  wold  to  wear 

The  fairies'  fatal  green  ?< 

*  Up,  Urgan,  up !  to  yon  mortal  hie. 
For  thou  wert  christen'd  man;* 
For  cross  or  sign  thou  wilt  not  fly. 
For  muttered  word  or  ban. 


presented  to  her,  and  which  had  appeared  so  tempting  to  the 
^e,  they  were  found,  now  that  the  enchantment  was  removed, 
to  consist  only  of  the  refuse  of  the  earth.'* 

^M8,  —  **  Our /airy  ringlet's  screen/' 

^See  Appendix,  Note  L. 

t  As  the  IkioiTie  8hi\  or  Men  of  Peace,  wore  green  habits, 
they  were  supposed  to  take  offence  when  any  mortals  ventured 
to  assume  their  favourite  colour.  Indeed,  from  some  reason, 
which  has  been,  perhaps,  originally  a  general  superstition, 
green  is  held  in  Scotland  to  be  unlucky  to  particular  tribes 
and  counties.  The  Caithness  men,  who  hold  this  belief,  allege, 
as  a  reason,  that  their  bands  wore  that  colour  when  they  were 
cut  off  at  the  battle  of  Flodden ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they 
avoid  crossing  the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  being  the  day  of  the 
week  on  which  their  ill-omened  array  set  forth.  Green  is 
also  disliked  by  those  of  the  name  of  OgUvy  ;  but  more  espe- 
cially i^  it  held  fatal  to  the  whole  clan  of  Grahame.  It  is 
remembered  of  an  aged  gentleman  of  that  name,  that  when 
his  horse  fell  in  a  fox-chase,  he  accounted  for  it  at  once,  by 
observing  that  the  whipcord  attached  to  his  lash  was  of  this 
unlucky  colour. 

*The  Elves  were  supposed  greatly  to  envy  the  privileges 
acquired  by  Christian  initiation,  and  they  gave  to  those  mortals 
who  had  fallen  into  their  power  a  certain  precedence,  founded 
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"  Lay  on  him  the  curse  of  the  ivither'd  heart. 
The  curse  of  the  sleepless  eye ; 
Till  he  wish  and  pray  that  his  life  would  part. 
Nor  yet  find  leave  to  die." 

upon  this  advantageous  disUnotion.     Tftmlane,  in  the  old 
hallad,  describes  his  own  rank  in  the  fairy  procession : 

**  For  I  ride  on  a  milk-wliite  steed, 
And  aye  nearest  the  town ; 
Because  I  was  a  diristenM  knight, 
They  give  me  that  renown.'* 

I  presume  that,  in  the  Danish  ballad  of  The  Eyin  Oraif 
(see  Appendix,  Note  L),  the  obstinacy  of  the  ''  Weiest  Elf," 
who  wotild  not  flee  for  cross  or  sign,  is  to  be  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  been  **  christened  man." 

How  eager  the  Elves  were  to  obtain  for  their  offspring  the 
prerogatives  of  Christianity,  will  be  proved  by  the  following 
story  :  **  In  the  district  called  Haga,  in  Iceland,  dwelt  a  noble- 
man called  Sigward  Forster,  who  had  an  intrigue  with  one 
of  the  subterranean  females.  The  elf  became  pregnant,  and 
exacted  from  her  lover  a  firm  promise  that  he  would  procure 
the  baptism  of  the  infant.  At  the  i^pointed  time,  the  mother 
came  to  the  churchyard,  on  the  wall  of  which  she  placed  a 
golden  cup,  and  a  stole  for  the  priest,  agreeable  to  the  custom 
of  making  an  offering  at  baptism.  She  then  stood  a  little  apart. 
When  the  priest  left  the  church,  he  inquired  the  meaning  of 
what  he  saw,  and  demanded  of  Sigward  if  he  avowed  himself 
the  father  of  the  child.  But  Sigward,  ashamed  of  the  con- 
nection, denied  the  paternity.  He  was  then  interrogated  if  he 
desired  that  the  chUd  should  be  baptised ;  but  this  also  he 
answered  in  the  negative,  lest,  by  such  request,  he  should 
admit  himself  to  be  the  father.  On  which  the  child  was  left 
untouched  and  unbaptised.  Whereupon  the  mother,  in  ex- 
treme wrath,  snatched  up  the  infant  and  the  cup,  and  retired, 
leaving  the  priestly  cope,  of  which  fragments  are  still  in 
preservation.  But  this  female  denounced  and  imposed  upon 
Sigward,  and  his  posterity,  to  the  ninth  generation,  a  singular 
disease,  with  which  many  of  his  descendants  are  afflicted  at 
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XIV. 

BaUad  continued, 
lis  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  good  greenwood. 

Though  the  birds  have  still'd  their  singing ; 
The  evening  blaze  doth  Alice  raise, 

And  Eichard  is  fagots  bringing.  * 

Up  Urgan  starts,  that  hideous  dwarf. 

Before  Lord  Eichard  stands. 
And,  as  he  croes'd  and  bless'd  himself, 
"  I  fear  not  sign,"  quoth  the  grisly  elf, 

"  That  is  made  with  bloody  hands." 

But  out  then  spoke  she,  Alice  Brand, 
That  woman  void  of  fear,  — 
'And  if  there's  blood  upon  his  hand, 
'Tis  but  the  blood  of  deer."  — 

•Now  loud  thou  liest,  thou  bold  of  mood  I 
It  cleaves  unto  his  hand. 
The  stain  of  thine  own  kindly  blood. 
The  blood  of  Ethert  Brand." 

Then  forward  stepp'd  she,  Alice  Brand, 
And  made  the  holy  sign, — 
"And  if  there's  blood  on  Eichard's  hand, 
A  spotless  hand  is  mine. 

ttiis  day.**  'Hiiib  wrote  Einar  Dudmond,  pastor  of  the  parish 
of  Gaipsdale,  in  Iceland,  a  man  profoundly  versed  in  learn- 
ing, from  whose  manuscript  it  was  extracted  by  the  learned 
T6if»u8.  ^HUtoTia  Hrolfi  Krakii,  Hafhias,  1716,  prtfatiio. 
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"  And  I  conjure  thee,  Demon  elf, 
By  Him  whom  Demons  fear. 
To  show  us  whence  thou  art  thyself. 
And  what  thine  errand  here  ? "  — 

•  XV. 

Ballad  continued. 
"  Tib  merry,  'tis  merry,  in  Fairy-land, 
When  fairy  birds  are  singing, 
When  the  court  doth  ride  by  their  monarch's  side. 
With  bit  and  bridle  ringing : 

"And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-land  — 
But  all  is  glistening  show,^ 
Like  the  idle  gleam  that  December's  beam 
Can  dart  on  ice  and  snow. 

"  And  fading,  like  that  varied  gleam, 
Is  our  inconstant  shape. 
Who  now  like  knight  and  lady  seem. 
And  now  like  dwarf  and  ape. 

"  It  was  between  the  night  and  day, 

When  the  Fairy  King  has  power. 
That  I  sunk  down  in  a  sinful  fray. 
And,  'twixt  life  and  death,  was  snatch'd  away 

To  the  joyless  Elfin  bower.* 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 

>The  subjeotff  of  Fairy 4and  were  recruited  from  the  regioDS 
of  humanity  by  a  sort  of  crimping  system,  which  extended  to 
adults  aa  weU  as  to  infants.  Many  of  those  who  were  in  this 
world  supposed  to  have  discharged  the  debt  of  nature,  had  only 
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«  But  wist  I  of  a  woman  bold. 

Who  thrice  my  brow  durst  sign, 
I  might  regain  my  mortal  mold, 
As  fair  a  form  as  thine." 

She  cross'd  him  once  —  she  cross'd  him  twice  — 

That  lady  was  so  brave ; 
The  fouler  grew  his  goblin  hue, 

The  darker  grew  the  cava 

She  cross'd  him  thrice,  that  lady  bold ; 
He  rose  beneath  her  hand 

beocMne  denizens  of  the  *'  Londe  of  Faery.**  In  the  beauUfol 
Fairy  Romance  of  Orfee  and  Heurodiis  (Orpheus  and  Eury- 
dice)  in  the  Aochinleck  MS.,  is  the  following  striking  enumera- 
tion of  persons  thus  abstracted  from  middle  earth.  Mr.  Ritson 
unfortunately  published  this  romance  from  a  copy  in  which 
the  following,  and  many  other  highly  poetical  passages,  do  not 
oocur: 

'*Then  he  gan  biholde  about  al, 

And  seighe  f  ul  liggeand  with  in  the  wal. 

Of  folk  that  wer  thidder  y-brought, 

And  thought  dede  and  nere  nought ; 

Some  stode  with  outen  hadde ; 

And  sum  none  armes  nade ; 

And  sum  thurch  the  bodl  hadde  wounde ; 

And  sum  lay  wode  y-bounde ; 

And  sum  armed  on  hors  sete  ; 

And  sum  astrangled  as  thai  ete ; 

And  sum  wai^in  water  adreynt ; 

And  sum  with  fire  al  f orschreynt ; 

Wives  ther  lay  on  childe  bedde ; 

Sum  dede,  and  sum  awedde ; 

And  wonder  fele  ther  lay  besides, 

Right  as  thai  slepe  her  undertides ; 

Eche  was  thus  in  the  warld  y-nome, 

With  f airi  thider  y-come. ' » 
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The  fairest  knight  on  Scottish  mold, 
Her  brother,  Ethert  Brand ! 

Merry  it  is  in  good  greenwood. 

When  the  mavis  and  merle  are  singing, 

Bnt  merrier  were  they  in  Dunfermline  gray. 
When  all  the  bells  were  ringing. 

XVL 

Just  as  the  minstrel  sounds  were  staid, 

A  stranger  climb'd  the  steepy  glade : 

His  martial  step,  his  stately  mien. 

His  hunting  suit  of  Lincoln  green, 

%His  eagle  glance,  remembrance  claims  — 

Tis  Snowdoun's  Knight^  'tis  James  Fitz-James. 

Ellen  beheld  as  in  a  dream, 

Then,  starting,  scarce  suppressed  a  scream : 
**  0  stranger !  in  such  hour  of  fear, 

What  evil  hap  has  brought  thee  here  ?  "  — 
**  An  evil  hap  how  can  it  be, 

That  bids  me  look  again  on  thee  ? 

By  promise  bound,  my  former  guide 

Met  me  betimes  this  morning  tide. 

And  marshall'd,  over  bank  and  bourne. 

The  happy  path  of  my  return."  — 
**  The  happy  path !  —  what !  said  he  nought 

Of  war,  of  battle  to  be  fought. 

Of  guarded  pass  ? "  —  "  No,  by  my  faith ! 

Nor  saw  I  aught  could  augur  scatha"  — 
«  Oh  haste  thee,  Allan,  to  the  kern, 

—  Yonder  his  tartans  I  discern ; 
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Learn  thou  his  purpoBe,  and  conjure 
That  he  will  guide  the  stranger  sure ! 
What  prompted  thee,  unhappy  man  ? 
The  meanest  serf  in  Boderick's  clan 
Had  not  been  bribed  by  love  or  fear. 
Unknown  to  him  to  guide  thee  here.'' 

XVIL 

"  Sweet  Ellen,  dear  my  life  must  be, 
Since  it  is  worthy  care  from  thee ; 
Yet  life  I  hold  but  idle  breath. 
When  love  or  honour^s  weighed  with  deatL 
Then  let  me  profit  by  my  chance. 
And  speak  my  purpose  bold  at  once. 
I  come  to  bear  thee  from  a  wild, 
Where  ne'er  before  such  blossom  smiled ; 
By  this  soft  hand  to  lead  thee  far 
From  frantic  scenes  of  feud  and  war. 
Near  Bochastle  my  horses  wait;^ 
They  bear  us  soon  to  Stirling  gata 
I'U  place  thee  in  a  lovely  bower, 
m  guard  thee  like  a  tender  flower  "  — 

«  0 1  hush,  Sir  £mght !  'twere  female  art, 
To  say  I  do  not  read  thy  heart ; 
Too  much,  before,  my  selfish  ear 
Was  idly  soothed  my  praise  to  hear.^ 
That  fatal  bait  hath  lured  thee  back. 
In  deathful  hour,  o'er  dangerous  track ; 
And  how,  0  how,  can  I  atone 

*  MS,  —  "By  Camlmsmore  my  horses  wait." 
«  MS.  —  "  Was  idly  fond  thy  praUe  to  hear." 
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The  wreck  my  vanity  brought  on !  — 

One  way  remains  —  I'll  tell  him  aU  — 

Yes !  struggling  bosom,  forth  it  shall ! 

Thou,  whose  light  folly  bears  the  blame. 

Buy  thine  own  pardon  with  thy  shame  1 

But  first  —  my  fath^  is  a  man 

Outlawed  and  exiled,  under  ban ; 

The  price  of  blood  is  on  his  head, 

With  me  'twere  infamy  to  wed.  — 

Still  wouldst  thou  speak  ?  —  then  hear  the  troth  I 

Fitz-James,  there  is  a  noble  youth,  — 

If  yet  he  is !  —  exposed  for  me 

And  mine  to  dread  extremity  — 

Thou  hast  the  secret  of  my  heart ; 

Forgive,  be  generous,  and  depart  V* 


XVIIL 

Fitz-James  knew  every  wily  train 
A  lady's  fickle  heart  to  gain. 
But  here  he  knew  and  felt  them  vain. 
There  shot  no  glance  from  Ellen's  eye. 
To  give  her  steadfast  speech  the  lie; 
In  maiden  confidence  she  stood. 
Though  mantled  in  her  cheek  the  blood. 
And  told  her  love  with  such  a  sigh 
Of  deep  and  hopeless  agony. 
As  death  had  seal'd  h^  Malcolm's  doom. 
And  she  sat  sorrowing  on  his  tomb. 
Hope  vanish'd  from  Fitz-James's  eye. 
But  not  with  hope  fled  sympathy. 
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He  proffer'd  to  attend  her  side, 
As  brother  would  a  sister  guida  — 
**  0 !  little  know'st  thou  Boderick's  heart  I 
Safer  for  both  we  go  apart. 
O  haste  thee,  and  from  Allan  learn, 
If  thou  mayst  trust  yon  wily  kern." 
With  hand  upon  his  forehead  laid. 
The  conflict  of  his  mind  to  shade, 
A  parting  step  or  two  he  made ; 
Then,  as  some  thought  had  cross'd  his  brain. 
He  paused,  and  tum'd,  and  came  again. 

XIX 

*  Hear,  lady,  yet,  a  parting  word ! 
It  chanced  in  fight  that  my  poor  sword 
Preserved  the  life  of  Scotland's  lord. 
This  ring  the  grateful  Monarch  gave,^ 
And  bade,  when  I  had  boon  to  crave. 
To  bring  it  back,  and  boldly  claim 
The  recompense  that  I  would  nama 
Ellen,  I  am  no  courtly  lord. 
But  one  who  lives  by  lance  and  sword, 
Whose  castle  is  his  helm  and  shield. 
His  lordship  the  embattled  field. 
What  from  a  prince  can  I  demand. 
Who  neither  reck  of  state  nor  land  ? 
Ellen,  thy  hand  —  the  ring  is  thine ;  '^ 
Each  guard  and  usher  knows  the  sign* 

*  U8,  —  *'  This  ring  of  gold  the  monarch  gave." 
s  JfS.  —  **  PermU  thU  hand  — the  ring  is  thine." 
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Seek  thou  the  King  without  delay ;  ^ 

This  signet  shall  secure  thy  way ; 

And  claiin  thy  suit,  whate'er  it  be, 

As  ransom  of  his  pledge  to  ma" 

He  placed  the  golden  circlet  on, 

Paused  —  Mss'd  her  hand  —  and  then  was  gonei 

The  aged  Minstrel  stood  aghast, 

So  hastily  Fitz-James  shot  past. 

He  join'd  his  guide,  and  wending  down 

The  ridges  of  the  mountain  brown. 

Across  the  stream  they  took  their  way. 

That  joins  Loch  Katrine  to  Achray. 

XX. 

All  in  the  Trosach's  glen  was  still. 
Noontide  was  sleeping  on  the  hill : 
Sudden  his  guide  whoop'd  loud  and  high  — 
*  Murdoch !  was  that  a  signal  cry  ? "  — 
He  stammered  forth,  —  "I  shout  to  scare* 
Yon  raven  from  his  dainty  fare." 
He  look'd  —  he  knew  the  raven's  prey, 
His  own  brave  steed : — "Ah  I  gallant  gray  I 
For  thee  —  for  me,  perchance  —  'twere  well 

^M8,  — ''  <8eek  thou  the  King,  and  on  thy  knee 

Put  forth  thy  suit,  whatever  it  be, 

Am  raitfoin  of  hi«  pledge  to  me ; 

My  name  and  this  shaU  make  thy  way.* 

He  put  the  UtUe  signet  on/* 
>  M8,  —  **  He  stammered  forth  oonf iiBed  reply : 

^Sb&dght.     }  I  "touted  but  to  scare 
Ton  raven  from  his  dainty  fare.*  '* 
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We  ne'er  had  seen  the  Trosach's  delL  — 
Murdoch,  moye  fifst  —  but  silently; 
Whistle  or  whoop,  and  thou  shalt  die !" 
Jealous  and  sullen  on  they  fared. 
Each  silent,  each  upon  his  guard. 

XXL 

Now  wound  the  path  its  dizzy  ledge 
Around  a  precipice's  edge. 
When  lo !  a  wasted  female  form. 
Blighted  by  wrath  of  sun  and  storm. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  and  wild  array,^ 
Stood  on  a  diff  beside  the  way. 
And  g^dng  round  her  restless  eye. 
Upon  the  wood,  the  rock,  the  sky, 
Seem'd  nought  to  mark,  yet  all  to  spy. 
Her  brow  was  wreath'd  with  gaudy  l^oom ; 
With  gesture  wild  ehe  waved  a  plume 
Of  feathers,  which  the  eagles  fling 
To  crag  and  chff  from  dusky  wing ; 
Such  spoils  her  desperate  step  had  sought. 
Where  scarce  was  footing  for  the  goat 
The  tartan  plaid  she  first  descried. 
And  shriek'd  till  all  the  rocks  replied ; 
As  loud  she  kugh'd  when  near  they  drew. 
For  then  the  Lowland  garb  she  knew ; 
And  then  her  hands  she  wildly  wrung, 
And  then  she  wept,  and  then  she  sung — 
She  sung  1  —  the  voice,  in  better  time. 
Perchance  to  harp  or  lute  might  chime ; 
^MS.  — ''  Wrapp'd  in  a  tatter'd  nuntle  gray." 
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And  now,  tliougli  strain'd  and  roughen'd,  still 
Bung  wildly  sweet  to  dale  and  hilL 

XXH 

60NO. 

They  bid  me  sleep,  they  bid  me  pray, 

They  say  my  brain  is  warp'd  and  wrong  — 

I  cannot  sleep  on  Highland  brae, 
I  cannot  pray  in  Highland  tongua 

But  were  I  now  where  Allan  ^  glides. 

Or  heard  my  native  Devan's  tides, 

So  sweetly  would  I  rest,  and  pray 

That  Heaven  would  close  my  wintry  day! 

Twas  thus  my  hair  they  bade  me  braid. 
They  made  me  to  the  church  repair ; 

It  was  my  bridal  mom  they  said. 

And  my  true  love  would  meet  me  th^^ 

But  woe  betide  the  cruel  guile. 

That  drown'd  in  blood  the  morning  smild  I 

And  woe  betide  the  fairy  dream ! 

I  only  waked  to  sob  and  scream. 

XXTTL 

**  Who  is  this  maid  ?  what  means  her  lay  ? 
She  hovers  o'er  the  hollow  way. 
And  flutters  wide  her  mantle  gray. 
As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing, 

1  The  AUan  and  Devon  are  two  beautiful  streams,  the  latter 
celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  Boms,  which  descend  from  the 
hills  of  Fecthshire  into  the  great  carse,  or  plain,  of  SUriing. 
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By  twilight,  o'er  a  haunted  spriiig.''  — 
**  Tis  Blanche  of  Devan,"  Murdoch  md} 
**  A  crazed  and  captive  Lowland  maid, 

Ta'en  on  the  mom  she  was  a  bride, 

When  Bod^ck  foray'd  Devan-aide. 

The  gay  bridegroom  resistance  made. 

And  felt  our  CSiief s  unconqu^d  blade,  . 

I  marvel  she  is  now  at  large. 

But  oft  she  'scapes  from  Maudlin's  charge.  *— 

Hence, brain-ei(^  fooll"  —  He  raised  his  bow:  — 
*  Now,  if  thou  strikest  her  but  one  blow, 

I'll  pitch  thee  from  the  cliff  as  far 

As  ever  peasant  pitch'd  a  bar ! "  — 
**  Thanks,  champion,  thanks  1 "  the  Maniac  cried, 

And  press'd  her  to  Fitz-James's  sida 
**  See  the  gray  pennons  I  prepare,^ 

To  seek  my  true-love  through  the  air ! 

I  will  not  lend  that  savage  groom,^ 

To  break  his  fall,  one  downy  plume ! 

No  I  —  deep  amid  disjointed  stones. 

The  wolves  shall  batten  on  his  bones. 

And  then  shall  his  detested  plaid. 

By  bush  and  brier  in  mid  air  staid, 

1 M8.  —  <*  *  A  Saxon  bom,  a  crasy  maid  — 

'Tis  Blanche  of  Deran,*  Murdoch  said.'* 

*M8,  —  '*  With  thee  these  pennons  will  I  share, 

Then  seek  my  true  love  through  the  air." 

•  JKS.  — ' « Btt<  r  U  no4  lend  that  savage  groom, 
To  break  hia  fall,  one  downy  phmie  I 
Leep^  deep  ^mid  fon  disjointed  stones, 
The  ioo(f  shall  batten  on  his  bones." 
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Wave  forth  a  banner  fair  and  free^ 
Me^  aignal  for  their  reyelrj.*"  — 

XXIV. 

''Hush  thee,  poor  maiden,  and  be  stilll"'— 
''O I  thou  looVst  kindly,  and  I  will  — 

Mine  eye  has  dried  and  wasted  been. 

But  still  it  loves  the  Lincoln  green ; 

And,  though  mine  ear  is  all  unstrong, 

Still,  still  it  loves  the  Lowland  tongua 

"  For  O  my  sweet  William  was  forester  true,* 
He  stole  poor  Blanche's  heart  away ! 
His  coat  it  was  all  of  the  greenwood  hue. 
And  so  blithely  he  triU'd  the  Lowland  lay  I 

*  It  was  not  that  I  meant  to  tell  ... 
But  thou  art  wise,  and  guessest  welL" 
Then,  in  a  low  and  broken  tone. 
And  hurried  note,  the  song  went  on. 
Still  on  the  Clansman,  fearfully. 
She  fix'd  her  apprehensive  eye ; 
Then  tum'd  it  on  the  Knight,  and  then 
Her  look  glanced  wildly  o'er  the  glen. 

XXV. 

*The  toils  are  pitch'd,  and  the  stakes  are  set^ 
Ever  sing  merrily,  merrily ; 

^M8.  ^  **  Sweet  wmiam  was  a  woodsman  true, 
He  stole  poor  Blanohe^a  heart  away  I 
His  ooat  was  of  the  forest  hue, 
And  sweet  he  song  the  Lowland  lay.*' 
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The  bows  they  bend,  and  the  kniyes  they  whet. 
Hunters  live  so  cheerily. 

"*  It  was  a  stag,  a  stag  of  ten,^ 
Bearing  his  branches  sturdily; 
He  came  stately  down  the  glen. 
Ever  sing  hardily,  hardily. 

"  It  was  there  he  met  with  a  wounded  doe, 
She  was  bleeding  deathfully ; 
She  wam'd  him  of  the  toils  below, 
O,  so  faithfully,  faithfully ! 

**  He  had  an  eye,  and  he  could  heed. 
Ever  sing  warily,  warily ; 
He  had  a  foot,  and  he  could  speeds- 
Hunters  watch  so  narrowly."  ^ 

XXVI 

Fits-James's  niind  was  passion-toss'd. 
When  Ellen's  hints  and  fears  were  lost ; 
But  Murdoch's  shout  suspicion  wrought. 
And  Blanche's  song  conviction  brought — 

1  Having  ten  branches  on  his  antlen. 

'  No  machinery  can  be  conceived  more  clnnuy  for  effecting 
the  ddiverance  of  a  distrened  hero  than  the  introduction  of 
a  mad  woman,  who,  without  knowing  or  caring  about  the 
wanderer,  warns  him,  by  a  9ong^  to  take  care  of  the  ambush 
that  was  set  for  him.  The  maniacs  of  poetry  have  indeed  had 
a  prescriptive  right  to  be  musical,  since  the  days  of  Ophelia 
downwards ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rash  extension  of  this  privilege 
to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and  to  make  sensible  people  be 
guided  \fj  them.  —  J^ffre/y, 
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Not  like  a  stag  that  spies  the  snare. 
But  lion  of  the  hunt  aware. 
He  waved  at  once  his  blade  on  high, 
«  Disclose  thy  treachery,  or  die ! " 
Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  flew,^ 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  drew. 
The  shaft  just  grazed  Fitz-James's  crest. 
And  thrill'd  in  Blanche's  faded  breast,  — 
Murdoch  of  Alpine !  prove  thy  speed. 
For  ne'er  had  Alpine's  son  such  need  I 
With  heart  of  fire,  and  foot  of  wind. 
The  fierce  avenger  is  behind ! 
Fate  judges  of  the  rapid  strife  — 
The  forfeit  death  —  the  prize  is  life ! 
Thy  kindred  ambush  lies  before. 
Close  couch'd  upon  the  heathery  moor ; 
Them  couldst  thou  reach  1  —  It  may  not  be  —  • 
Thine  ambush'd  kin  thou  ne'er  shalt  see, 
The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee ! 
—  Resistless  speeds  the  deadly  thrust, 
As  lightning  strikes  the  pine  to  dust ; 
With  foot  and  hand  Fitz-James  must  strain^ 
Ere  he  can  win  his  blade  again. 


^Ua.  —  *'  Forth  at  full  speed  the  Clansman  went ; 
But  in  his  race  his  bow  he  bent, 
Halted  —  and  back  an  arrow  sent.'* 

«jrS.—  "...  It  may  not  be— 

The  fiery  Saxon  gains  on  thee, 
Thine  amboshM  kin  then  ne*er  shalt  see  I 
Resistless  as  the  lightning^s  flame, 
The  thrust  betwixt  his  shoulder  came.** 
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Bent  o'er  the  f alFn,  with  falcon  eye,^ 
He  grimly  smiled  to  see  him  die; 
Then  slower  wended  back  his  way. 
Where  the  poor  maiden  bleeding  lay. 

XXVU. 

She  sate  beneath  the  birchen*tree» 

Her  elbow  resting  on  her  knee ; 

She  had  withdrawn  the  fatal  shaft, 

And  gazed  on  it,  and  feebly  laogh'd ; 

Her  wreaUi  of  broom  and  feathers  gray. 

Daggled  with  blood,  beside  her  lay. 

The  Knight  to  stanch  the  lifenitream  tried,— 

"  Stranger,  it  is  in  vain ! "  she  cried. 

"  This  hour  of  death  has  giren  me  more 
Of  reason's  power  than  years  before ; 
For,  as  these  ebbing  veins  decay. 
My  frenzied  visions  &de  away. 
A  helpless  injured  wretch  I  die,^ 
And  something  tells  me  in  thkie  eye, 
That  thou  w6rt  mine  avenger  bom.  -^ 
Seest  thou  this  tcess  ?  —  O !  still  I've  worn 
This  little  tress  of  yellow  hair, 
Through  danger,  frenzy,  and  despair  I 
It  once  was  bri^t  and  clear  as  thine. 
But  blood  and  tears  have  dimm'd  its  shind 
I  will  not  tell  thee  when  'twas  shred. 
Nor  from  what  guiltless  victim's  head  — 

^  U8.  — ''  Then  o'er  him  hung,  with  falcon  eye^ 

And  grimly  smil'd  to  see  him  die.'* 
s M8,  —  *'  A  guime$$  injofed  wretch  I  die.'* 
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My  brain  would  turn  I — but  it  shall  wave  ^ 
Like  plumage  on  thy  helmet  brave^ 
Till  sun  and  wind  shall  bleach  the  stain. 
And  thou  wilt  bring  it  me  again.  — 
I  waver  stilL  —  O  Gkxi !  more  bright 
Let  reason  beam  her  parting  light !  — 
O !  by  thy  knighthood's  honoured  sign. 
And  for  thy  life  preserved  by  mine, 
When  thou  shalt  see  a  darksome  man. 
Who  boasts  him  Chief  of  Alpine's  clan. 
With  tartans  broad  and  shadowy  plume. 
And  hand  of  blood,  and  brow  of  gloom. 
Be  thy  heart  bold,  thy  weapon  strong, 
And  wreak  poor  Blanche  of  Devan's  wrong! — 
'They  watch  for  thee  by  pass  and  fell  .  .  . 
Avoid  the  path  .  .  .  O  Gtod  I  .  .  .  farewell" 

XXVHL 

A  kindly  heart  had  brave  Fitz-James ; 
Fast  poured  his  eyes  at  pity's  claims. 
And  now,  with  mingled  grief  and  ire. 
He  saw  the  murder'd  maid  expire. 
*'  God,  in  my  need,  be  my  relief,^ 
As  I  wreak  this  on  yonder  Chief  t " 
A  lock  from  Blanche's  tresses  fair 
He  blended  with  her  bridegroom's  hair; 
The  mingled  braid  in  blood  he  dyed. 
And  placed  it  on  his  bonn^Hsdde : 

1 U8,  —  **  But  no\o,  my  champion^  —  it  shall  wave.^* 
*Jr5.  — ''Godinmyneed,  to  me  6e  tnce, 

Ai  I  wreak  this  on  lU)d€rkk  DAu." 
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"*  By  Him  whose  word  is  truth  1  I  swear. 
No  other  favour  will  I  wear, 
Till  this  sad  token  I  imbrue 
In  the  best  blood  of  Boderick  Dhu  I 
—  But  hark !  what  means  yon  faint  halloo  ? 
The  chase  is  up,  —  but  they  shall  know. 
The  stag  at  bay's  a  dangerous  foa" 
Barr'd  from  the  known  but  guarded  way, 
Through  copse  and  cliffs  Fitz-James  must  stray. 
And  oft  must  change  his  desperate  track. 
By  stream  and  precipice  tum'd  back. 
Heartless,  fatigued,  and  faint,  at  length. 
From  lack  of  food  and  loss  of  strength. 
He  couch'd  him  in  a  thicket  hoar, 
And  thought  his  toils  and  perils  o'er :  — 

**  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past. 
This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last  I 
Who  e'er  so  mad  but  might  have  guess'd. 
That  all  this  Highland  hornet's  nest 
Would  muster  up  in  swarms  so  soon 
As  e'er  they  heard  of  bands  at  Doune  ?  — 
like  bloodhounds  now  they  search  me  out,— - 
Hark,  to  the  whistle  and  the  shout !  — 
If  farther  through  the  wilds  I  go, 
I  only  fall  upon  the  foe : 
I'll  couch  me  here  till  evening  gray. 
Then  darkling  try  my  dangerous  way." 

XXIX. 

The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down. 
The  woods  are  wrapt  in  deeper  brown, 
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The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. 

The  fox  is  heard  upon  the  fell ; 

Enough  remains  of  glimmering  light 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  steps  aright, 

Yet  not  enough  from  far  to  show 

His  figure  to  the  watchful  f  oa 

With  cautious  step,  and  ear  awake. 

He  climbs  the  crag  and  threads  the  brake ; 

And  not  the  summer  solstice,  there, 

Temper'd  the  midnight  mountain  air, 

But  every  breeze,  that  swept  the  wold, 

Benumb*d  his  drenched  Umbs  with  cold. 

In  dread,  in  danger,  and  alone, 

Famish'd  and  chill'd,  through  ways  unknown. 

Tangled  and  steep,  he  journey'd  on ; 

Till,  as  a  rock's  huge  point  he  tum'd, 

A  watch-fire  close  before  him  bum'd. 

XXX. 

Beside  its  embers  red  and  clear,^ 

Bask'd,  in  his  plaid,  a  mountaineer ; 

And  up  he  sprung  with  sword  in  hand, — 
"  Thy  name  and  purpose !     Saxon,  stand ! "  — 
•*  A  stranger."  —  "  What  dost  thou  require  ? "  — 
**  Rest  and  a  guide,  and  food  and  fira 

My  life's  beset,  my  path  is  lost, 

The  gale  has  chill'd  my  limbs  with  frost"  — 
« Art  thou  a  friend  to  Roderick ?"  —  "Na"  — 

1  MS.  —  '*  By  the  decaying  flame  was  laid 

A  warrior  in  his  Highland  i^ald.** 
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"Thou  darest  not  call  thyself  a  foe?"  — 

"  I  dare !  to  him  and  all  the  band  ^ 
He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  hand."  — 

**  Bold  words ! — but,  though  the  beast  of  game 
The  privilege  of  chase  may  claim. 
Though  space  and  law  the  stag  we  lend. 
Ere  hound  we  slip,  or  bow  we  bend. 
Who  ever  reck'd,  where,  how,  or  when. 
The  prowling  fox  was  trapp'd  or  slain  ?^ 
Thus  treacherous  scouts,  —  yet  sure  they  lie. 
Who  say  thou  camest  a  secret  spy ! "  — 

•*  They  do,  by  heaven !  —  Come  Roderick  Dhu, 
And  of  his  clan  the  boldest  two, 
And  let  me  but  till  morning  rest, 
I  write  the  falsehood  on  their  crest"  — 

'^  If  by  the  blaze  I  mark  aright, 
Thou  bear'st  the  belt  and  spur  of  Knight."  — 

"Then  by  these  tokens  mayst  thou  know 
Each  proud  oppressor's  mortal  foe."  — 

"  Enough,  enough ;  sit  down  and  share 
A  soldier's  couch,  a  soldier's  fare." 

^  IfS.  —  **  I  dare !  to  him  and  all  the  9toarm 

He  brings  to  aid  his  murderous  arm/* 

'St.  John  aotnally  used  this  illostration  when  engaged  in 
confuting  the  plea  of  law  proposed  for  the  unfortunate  Earl  of 
Strafford :  ''  It  was  true,  we  gave  laws  to  hares  and  deer,  be- 
cause they  are  beasts  of  chase ;  but  it  was  never  aoconnted 
either  cruelty  or  foul  play  to  knock  foxes  or  wolves  on  the 
head  as  they  can  be  found,  because  they  are  beasts  of  prey. 
In  a  word,  the  law  and  humanity  were  alike ;  the  one  being 
more  fallacious,  and  the  other  more  barbarous,  than  in  any 
age  had  been  vented  in  such  an  authority.**  —  Clarendan'9 
Hiitary  of  the  BebeUion.    Oxford,  1702,  f ol.  voL  p.  18S. 
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XXXL 

He  gave  him  of  his  Highland  cheer, 
The  hardened  flesh  of  mountain  deer  ;^ 
Dry  fuel  on  the  fire  he  laid. 
And  bade  the  Saxon  share  his  plaid. 
He  tended  him  like  welcome  guest. 
Then  thus  his  further  speech  address'd. 

^The  Scottish  Higfalanden,  in  former  times,  had  a  conciM 
mode  of  cooking  their  yenison,  or  rather  of  dispensing  with 
cooking  it,  which  appears  greatly  to  have  surprised  the  French, 
whom  chance  made  acquainted  with  it.  The  Vidame  of  Char- 
ters, when  a  hostage  in  England,  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
VL,  was  permitted  to  travel  into  Scotland,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  to  the  remote  Highlands  {au  fin  fond  dea  Sauvages). 
After  a  great  hunting  party,  at  which  a  most  wonderful  quan- 
tity of  game  was  destroyed,  he  saw  these  Scottish  acmageB 
devour  a  part  of  their  venison  raw,  without  any  further  prep- 
aration than  compressing  it  between  two  batons  of  wood,  so  as 
to  force  out  the  blood,  and  render  it  extremely  hard.  Th\B 
they  reckoned  a  great  delicacy ;  and  when  the  Vidame  partook 
of  it,  his  compliance  with  their  taste  rendered  him  extremely 
popular.  This  curious  trait  of  manners  was  communicated  by 
Mons.  de  Montmorency,  a  great  friend  of  the  Vidame,  to  Bran- 
tome,  by  whom  it  is  recorded  in  Vies  des  Hommes  lUustreSj 
Discours,  Ixxxix.  art.  14.  The  process  by  which  the  raw 
venison  was  rendered  eatable  is  described  very  minutely  in  the 
romance  of  Perceforest,  where  Estonne,  a  Scottish  knight- 
errant,  havhig  slain  a  deer,  says  to  his  companion  Claudius  : 
*^Sire,  or  mangerez  vous  et  moy  aussi.  Voire  si  nous  anions 
de  feu,  dit  Claudius.  Far  Tame  de  mon  pere,  dist  Estonne,  ie 
vous  atoumeray  et  culray  a  la  maniere  de  nostre  pays  comme 
pour  chenalier  errant.  Lors  tira  son  espee,  et  sen  vint  a  la 
branche  dung  arbre,  et  y  fait  vng  grant  trou,  et  puis  fend  la 
branche  bien  deux  piedx,  et  boute  la  cuisse  du  cerf  entredeux, 
et  puis  prent  le  licol  de  son  cheval,  et  en  lye  la  branche,  et 
destraint  si  fort,  que  le  sang  et  les  humeurs  de  la  chair  saillent 
hors,  et  demeure  U  diair  doulce  et  seiche.    Lors  prent  la  chair, 
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"  Stranger,  I  am  to  Boderick  Dhu 
A  clansman  bom,  a  kinsman  true ; 
Each  word  against  his  honour  spoke. 
Demands  of  me  avenging  stroke ; 
Yet  more,  —  upon  thy  fate,  'tis  said, 
A  mighty  augury  is  laid. 
It  rests  with  me  to  wind  my  horn,  — 
Thou  art  with  numbers  oyerbome ; 

6t  06te  ioB  le  cnir,  et  la  chaire  demeare  aussi  bUmche  oomme  si 
ce  feust  dung  chappon.  Dont  diet  a  Claudius,  Sire,  ie  la  yous 
ay  cuiste  a  la  guise  de  mon  pays;  vous  en  pouez  manger  hardy e- 
ment,  car  ie  mangeray  premier.  Lors  met  sa  main  a  sa  seUe 
envng  lieu  quU  y  auoit,  et  tire  hors  ael  et  poudre  de  pouire  et 
gingembre,  meele  ensemble,  et  le  iecte  dessus,  et  le  frote  sus  bien 
fort,  puis  le  couppe  a  moytie,  et  en  donne  a  Claudius  Tune  dee 
pieces,  et  puis  mort  en  Pautre  ausd  sauoureusement  quil  est 
aduis  que  il  en  feist  la  pouldre  voUer.  Quant  Claudius  veit  quil 
le  mangeoit  de  tel  goust,  U  en  print  grant  faim,  et  commence  a 
manger  tresvoulentiers,  et  dist  a  Estonne  :  Par  Pame  de  moy, 
ie  ne  mangeay  oncqueemais  de  chair  atoumee  de  telle  guise : 
mais  doresenauant  ie  ne  me  retoumeroy e  pas  hors  de  mon  ohemin 
par  auoir  la  cuite.  8ire,  dist  Estonne,  quant  is  suis  en  desers 
d^Escosse,  dont  ie  suis  seigneur,  ie  cheuaucheray  huit  iours  ou 
quinze  que  ie  n'entreray  en  chastel  ne  en  maison,  et  si  ne 
yerray  feu  ne  personne  yiuant  f ors  que  bestes  sauoages,  et  de  , 
oelles  mangeray  atoumees  en  ceste  maniere,  et  mieulx  me 
plaira  que  la  yiande  de  Pempereur.  Ainsi  sen  vont  mangeant 
et  cheuauchant  iusques  adonc  quilz  arriuerent  sur  une  moult 
bdle  fontaine  qui  estoit  en  vne  valee.  Quant  Estonne  la  vit  U 
dist  a  Claudius,  aliens  boire  a  ceste  fontaine.  Or  beuuons, 
dist  Estonne,  du  boire  que  le^grant  dieu  a  pourueu  a  toutes 
gens,  et  que  me  plaist  mieulx  que  les  ceruoises  d'Angleterre/* 
^La  TresdeganU  Hystoire  du  tresnoble  Boy  Pereeforest, 
Paris,  1631,  fol.  tome  i.  fol.  1y.  vers. 

After  all,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  la  chaire  nostreBy  for 
so  the  French  called  the  venison  thus  summarily  {M^pared,  waa 
anything  more  than  a  mere  rude  kind  of  deer-ham. 
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It  rests  with  me,  here,  brand  to  brand, 

Worn  as  thou  art,  to  bid  thee  stand : 

But,  not  for  clan,  nor  kindred's  cause. 

Will  I  depart  from  honour's  laws ; 

To  assail  a  wearied  man  were  shame. 

And  stranger  is  a  holy  name ; 

Guidance  and  rest,  and  food  and  fire. 

In  vain  he  never  must  require. 

Then  rest  thee  here  till  dawn  of  day ; 

Myself  will  guide  thee  on  the  way. 

O'er  stock  and  stone,  through  watch  and  ward. 

Till  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 

As  far  as  Coilantogle's  ford ; 

From  thence  thy  warrant  is  thy  sword."  — 
**  I  take  thy  courtesy,  by  Heaven, 

As  freely  as  'tis  nobly  given ! "  — 
"  Well,  rest  thee ;  for  the  bittern's  cry 

Sings  us  the  lake's  wild  lullaby." 

With  that  he  shook  the  gather'd  heath. 

And  spread  his  plaid  upon  the  wreath ; 

And  the  brave  foemen,  side  by  side. 

Lay  peaceful  down  like  brothers  tried. 

And  slept  until  the  dawning  beam  ^ 

Purpled  the  mountain  and  the  stream. 

1  MS.  ~~  **  And  slept  until  the  dawning  streak 
Porpled  the  mountain  and  the  lake,'^^ 
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THE  COMBAT. 


Faib  as  the  earliest  beam  of  eastern  light. 

When  first,  by  the  bewilder'd  pilgrim  spied. 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night, 

And  silvers  o'er  the  torrent's  foaming  tide, 
And  lights  the  fearful  path  on  mountain  side ;  —  ^ 

Fair  as  that  beam,  although  the  fairest  far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 

Shine  martial  Faith,  and  Courtesy's  bright  star. 
Through  all  the  wreckful  storms  that  cloud  the  brow 
of  War. 

XL 

That  early  beam,  so  fair  and  sheen, 
Was  twinkling  through  the  hazel  screen. 
When,  rousing  at  its  glimmer  red. 
The  warriors  left  their  lowly  bed, 
Look'd  out  upon  the  dappled  sky, 

^M8.  —  **  And  lights  the  fearful  way  along  Ua  side.'' 
167 
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Mutter'd  their  soldier  matins  by. 
And  then  awaked  their  fire,  to  steal. 
As  short  and  rude,  their  soldier  meaL 
That  o'er,  the  GraeP  around  him  threw 
His  graceful  plaid  of  varied  hue. 
And,  true  to  promise,  led  the  way. 
By  thicket  green  and  mountain  gray. 
A  wildering  path !  —  they  winded  now 
Along  the  precipice's  brow, 
Commanding  the  rich  scenes  beneath. 
The  windings  of  the  Forth  and  Teith, 
And  all  the  vales  between  that  lie, 
Till  Stirling's  turrets  melt  in  sky ; 
Then,  sunk  in  copse,  their  farthest  glance 
Gkdn'd  not  the  length  of  horseman's  lanca 
Twas  oft  so  steep,  the  foot  was  fain 
Assistance  from  the  hand  to  gain ; 
So  tangled  oft,  that,  bursting  through. 
Each  hawthorn  shed  her  showers  of  dew, — 
That  diamond  dew,  so  pure  and  clear. 
It  rivals  all  but  Beauty's  tear  I 

m. 

At  length  they  came  where,  stem  and  steep,* 
The  hill  sinks  down  upon  the  deep. 
Here  Vennacher  in  silver  flows, 

^The  Scottish  Highlander  calls  hhnaelf  Ooet,  or  Gaol,  and 
terms  the  Lowlanders,  Sassenach^  or  Saxons. 

*  M8,  —  **  At  length  they  paced  the  mountain's  side, 
And  saw  beneath  the  waters  wide." 
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There,  ridge  on  ridge,  Benledi  rose ; 

Ever  the  hollow  peth  twined  on. 

Beneath  steep  bank  and  threatening  stone; 

An  hundred  men  might  hold  the  post 

With  hardihood  against  a  host 

The  rugged  mountain's  scanty  cloak 

Was  dwarfish  shrubs  of  birch  and  oak,^ 

With  shingles  bare,  and  clifGs  between. 

And  patches  bright  of  bracken  green. 

And  heather  black,  that  waved  so  high. 

It  held  the  copse  in  rivalry. 

But  where  the  lake  slept  deep  and  still. 

Dank  osiers  fringed  the  swamp  and  hill ; 

And  oft  both  path  and  hill  were  torn. 

Where  wintry  torrents  down  had  borne. 

And  heap'd  upon  the  cumbar'd  land 

Its  wreck  of  gravel,  rocks,  and  sand. 

So  toilsome  was  the  road  to  trace. 

The  guide,  abating  of  his  pace. 

Led  slowly  through  the  pass's  jaws. 

And  ask'd  Fitz-James,  by  what  strange  cause 

He  sought  these  wilds  ?  traversed  by  few. 

Without  a  pass  from  Boderick  Dhu. 

IV. 

*  Brave  Gktel,  my  pass,  in  danger  tried. 
Hangs  in  my  belt,  and  by  my  side ; 
Tet,  sooth  to  tell,"  the  Saxon  said, 

^  2i8,  —  "  Ttie  nigged  monntain^s  stunted  screen 

Was  dwarfish  \  l  with  cliffs  between.** 

(  copse  > 
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^  I  dreamt  not  now  to  claim  its  aid.^ 
When  here,  but  three  days  since,  I  came» 
Bewildered  in  pursuit  of  game, 
All  seem'd  as  peaceful  and  as  still. 
As  the  mist  slumbering  on  yon  hill ; 
Thy  dangerous  Chief  was  then  afar. 
Nor  soon  expected  back  from  war. 
Thus  said,  at  least,  my  mountain-guide. 
Though  deep  perchance  the  villain  lied."  — 

*  Yet  why  a  second  venture  try  ? " — 

*  A  warrior  thou,  and  ask  me  why ! — 
Moves  our  free  course  by  such  fix'd  cause, 
As  gives  the  poor  mechanic  laws  ? 
Enough,  I  sought  to  drive  away 

The  lazy  hours  of  peaceful  day ; 

Slight  cause  will  then  suffice  to  guide 

A  Knight's  free  footsteps  far  and  wide, — ' 

A  falcon  flown,  a  greyhound  strayed. 

The  merry  glance  of  mountain  maid : 

Or,  if  a  path  be  dangerous  known. 

The  danger's  self  is  lure  alone."  — 


'  Thy  secret  keep,  I  urge  thee  not ;  — * 
Yet,  ere  again  ye  sought  this  spot. 
Say,  heard  ye  nought  of  Lowland  war, 

^ M8.  —  **  I  dreamed  not  now  to  draw  my  dtacle.** 

«lf8.-"My  errant  footsteps  Ifar  and  wide" 

A  knight^s  bold  wanderings  > 

•  M8,  —  **  Thy  secret  keep,  la»kiJt  not.'* 
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Against  Clan-Alpine,  rais'd  by  Mar  ? " 

—  "  No,  by  my  word ; —  of  bands  prepared 

To  guard  King  James's  sports  I  heard ; 

Nor  doubt  I  aught,  but,  when  they  hear 

This  muster  of  the  mountaineer, 

Their  pennons  will  abroad  be  flung. 

Which  else  in  Doune  had  peaceful  hung."  —  * 

*  Free  be  they  flung  I  for  we  were  loath 
Their  silken  folds  should  feast  the  moth. 
Free  be  thy  flung  1  —  as  free  shall  wave 
Clan-Alpine's  pine  in  banner  brav& 
But,  Stranger,  peaceful  since  you  came, 
Bewilder'd  in  the  mountain  game. 
Whence  the  bold  boast  by  which  you  show 
Vich-Alpine's  voVd  and  mortal  foe  ? "  — 

"  Warrior,  but  yester-mom,  I  knew 
Nought  of  thy  Chieftain,  Eoderick  Dhu, 
Save  as  an  outlawed  desperate  man. 
The  chief  of  a  rebellious  clan, 
Who,  in  the  Regent's  court  and  sight. 
With  ruflfian  dagger  stabb'd  a  knight : 
Tet  this  alone  might  from  his  part 
Sever  each  true  and  loyal  heart" 

VL 

Wrothful  at  such  arraignment  foul. 
Dark  lowered  the  clansman's  sable  scowL 
A  space  he  paused,  then  sternly  said, 

*  And  heard'st  thou  why  he  drew  his  blade  ? 
Heard'st  thou  that  shameful  word  and  blow 

^  MS,  — -  '*  Which  else  in  haU  had  peaceful  hung/' 
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Brought  Roderick's  vengeance  on  his  foe  ? 
What  reck'd  the  Chieftain  if  he  stood 
On  Highland  heath,  or  Holy-Rood  ? 
He  rights  such  wrong  where  it  is  given, 
K  it  were  in  the  court  of  heaven."  — 
«  Still  was  it  outrage ;  —  yet,  'tis  true. 
Not  then  claim'd  sovereignty  his  due ; 
While  Albany,  with  feeble  hand, 
Held  borrowed  truncheon  of  command. 
The  young  King,  meVd  in  Stirling  tower. 
Was  stranger  to  respect  and  power.^ 
But  then,  thy  Chieftain's  robber  life !  — 
Winning  mean  prey  by  causeless  strife, 

^  There  is  scarcely  a  more  disorderly  period  in  Scottish  his- 
tory than  that  which  succeeded  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
ooonpied  the  minority  of  James  V.  Eeuds  of  ancient  standing 
broke  out  like  old  wounds,  and  every*  quarrel  among  the  inde- 
pendent nobility,  which  occurred  daily,  and  almost  hourly, 
gave  rise  to  fresh  bloodshed.  **  There  arose/'  says  Pitscottie, 
«'great  trouble  and  deadly  feuds  in  many  parts  of  Scotland, 
both  in  the  north  and  west  parts.  Tlie  master  of  Fcvbes,  in 
the  north,  slew  the  Laird  of  Meldrum,  under  tryst :  **  (L  e.  at 
an  agreed  and  secure  meeting :)  **  Likewise,  the  Laird  of  Drum- 
melzier  slew  the  Lord  Fleming  at  the  hawking ;  and,  likewise, 
there  was  slaughter  among  many  other  great  lords.'* — p.  121. 
Nor  was  the  matter  much  mended  under  the  government  of 
the  Earl  of  Angus :  for  thoug^i  he  caused  the  king  to  ride 
througli  all  Scotland,  **  under  the  pretence  and  colour  of  jus- 
tice, to  punish  thief  and  traitor,  none  were  found  greater  than 
were  in  their  own  company.  And  none  at  that  time  durst 
strive  with  a  Douglas,  nor  yet  a  Douglas's  man ;  for  if  they 
would,  they  got  the  worst.  Therefore  none  durst  plainzie  of 
no  extortion,  theft,  reilf,  nor  slaughter,  done  to  them  by  the 
Douglasses,  or  their  men ;  in  that  cause  they  were  not  heard, 
so  long  as  the  Douglas  had  the  court  in  guiding." — Ibid.  p. 
133. 
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Wrenching  from  ruin'd  Lowland  swain 
His  herds  and  harvest  rear'd  in  vain.  — 
Methinks  a  soul,  like  thine,  should  scorn 
The  spoils  from  such  foul  foray  boma** 

VIL 

The  Qael  beheld  him  grim  the  while,     . 
And  answer'd  with  disdainful  smile, — 

"  Saxon,  &om  yonder  mountain  high, 
I  mark'd  thee  send  delighted  eye. 
Far  to  the  south  and  east,  where  lay. 
Extended  in  succession  gay, 
Deep  waving  fields  and  pastures  green. 
With  gentle  slopes  and  groves  between :  — 
These  fertile  plains,  that  soften'd  vale. 
Were  once  the  birthright  of  the  Grael ; 
The  stranger  came  with  iron  hand. 
And  from  our  fathers  reft  the  land. 
WhOTe  dwell  we  now !  See,  rudely  swell 
Crag  over  crag,  and  fell  o'er  f elL 
Ask  we  this  savage  hill  we  tread. 
For  fattened  steer  or  household  bread ; 
Ask  we  for  flocks  these  shingles  dry. 
And  well  the  mountain  might  reply, — 

•  To  you,  as  to  your  sires  of  yore. 
Belong  the  target  and  claymore ! 
I  give  you  shelter  in  my  breast, 
Tour  own  good  blades  must  win  the  rest' 
Pent  in  this  fortress  of  the  North, 
Think'st  thou  we  will  not  sally  forth, 
To  spoil  the  spoDer  as  we  may. 
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And  from  the  robber  rend  the  prey  ? 

Ay,  by  my  soul !  —  While  on  yon  plain 

The  Saxon  rears  one  shock  of  grain ; 

While,  of  ten  thousand  herds,  there  strays 

But  one  along  yon  river's  maze, — 

The  Gktel,  of  plain  and  river  heir. 

Shall,  with  strong  hand,  redeem  his  share. 

Where  live  the  mountain  Chiefs  who  hold. 

That  plundering  Lowland  field  and  fold 

Is  aught  but  retribution  true  ? 

Seek  other  cause  'gainst  Roderick  Dhu."  —  * 

VIIL 

Answer'd  Fitz-James,  —  "  And,  if  I  sought, 
Think'st  thou  no  other  could  be  brought  ? 
What  deem  ye  of  my  path  waylaid  ? 
My  life  given  o'er  to  ambuscade  ? "  — 

1  The  ancient  Highlanders  verified  in  their  practice  the  lines 
of  Gray : 

**  An  iron  race  the  mountain  olifEs  maintain, 
Foes  to  the  gentler  genius  of  the  plain ; 
For  where  unwearied  sinews  must  be  found, 
With  sidelong  plough  to  quell  the  flinty  ground ; 
To  turn  the  torrent^s  swift  descending  flood ; 
To  tame  the  savage  rushing  from  the  wood  ; 
What  wonder  if,  to  patient  valour  trained, 
They  guard  with  spirit  what  by  strength  they  gained ; 
And  while  their  rocky  ramparts  round  they  see 
The  rough  abode  of  want  and  liberty, 
(As  lawless  force  from  confidence  will  grow,) 
Insult  the  plenty  of  the  vales  below  ?  '* 
—  Fragment  on  the  Alliance  of  Education  and  Government. 

So  far,  indeed,   was  a  Creagh^  or  foray,  from  being  held 
disgraceful,  that  a  young  chief  was  always  expected  to  show 
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'^  As  of  a  meed  to  rashness  dae : 
Hadst  thou  sent  warning  fair  and  true,— 
I  seek  my  hound,  or  falcon  stray'd, 
I  seek,  good  faith,  a  Highland  maid,  — 
Free  hadst  thou  been  to  oome  and  go; 
But  secret  path  marks  secret  foe. 
Nor  yet,  for  this,  even  as  a  spy, 
Hadst  thou,  unheard,  been  doom'd  to  die, 
Save  to  fulfil  an  augury."  — 

**  Well,  let  it  pass ;  nor  will  I  now 
Fresh  cause  of  enmity  avow. 
To  chafe  thy  mood  and  cloud  thy  brow. 
Enough,  I  am  by  promise  tied 
To  match  me  with  this  man  of  pride : 
Twice  have  I  sought  Clan-Alpine's  glen 
In  peace ;  but  when  I  oome  agen, 
I  come  with  banner,  brand,  and  bow, 

hia  talents  for  command  so  soon  as  he  assumed  it,  l^  leading 
his  dan  on  a  soocessful  enterprise,  of  this  nature,  either  against 
a  neighbouring  sept,  for  which  constant  feuds  usually  furnished 
an  apology,  or  against  the  Sauenachy  Saxons,  or  Lowlanders, 
for  which  no  apology  was  necessary.  The  Gael,  great  tradi- 
tional historians,  neyer  forgot  that  the  Lowlands  had,  at  some 
remote  period,  been  the  property  of  their  Celtic  forefathers, 
which  furnished  an  ample  vindication  of  all  the  ravages  that 
they  could  make  on  the  unfortunate  districts  which  lay  within 
their  reach.  Sir  James  Grant  of  Grant  is  in  possession  of  a 
letter  of  apology  from  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  whose  men  had 
committed  some  depredation  upon  a  farm  called  Moines,  occu- 
pied by  one  of  the  Grants.  Lochiel  assures  Grant  that,  how- 
ever the  mistake  had  happened,  his  instructions  were  preeise, 
that  the  par^  should  foray  the  province  of  Moray  (a  Lowland 
district),  where,  as  he  coolly  observes,  **all  men  take  their 
prey." 
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As  leader  seeks  his  mortal  foe. 
For  love-lorn  swain,  in  lady's  bower. 
Ne'er  panted  for  the  appointed  hour. 
As  I,  until  before  me  stand 
This  rebel  Chieftain  and  his  band  I "  ^ 

IX. 

*  Have,  then,  thy  wish ! "  —  he  whistled  shrill. 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ; 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew.^ 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ; 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart,' 
The  rushes  and  the  willow  wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 
And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life* 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men, 

iJf5.-"Thi8dark  Sir  Roderick) 

This  savage  Chieftain    f"^"^^"™*- 

*M8,  —  **  From  copse  to  copne  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  throng^i  copse  and  cragn,  arose.** 
•3f5.  —  •*  Tlie  bracken  bnsh  bHogU  forth  the  dart*' 
^Ma,  —  "  And  each  lone  tuft  of  broom  giyes  life 

To  plaided  warrior  arm'd  for  strife. 

That  whistle  manned  the  lonety  glen 

With  full  five  hondred  armed  men." 
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As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven     • 

A  subterranean  host  had  given.^ 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will,* 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  stilL 

like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  veirge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung, 

Upon  the  mountainHnde  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side, 

Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  YatOYf 

Full  on  Fitz-James  —  "  How  say'st  thou  now  ? 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true ; 

And,  Saxon,  —  I  am  Roderick  Dhu  I " 

^  Th.%  MonMy  reyiewer  says :  **  We  now  come  to  the  cktf- 
d'^aunre  of  Walter  Soott, — a  scene  of  more  vigour,  nature, 
and  animation  than  any  other  in  aU  his  poe^.*'  Another 
anonymous  critio  of  the  poem  is  not  afraid  to  quote,  with 
reference  to  the  effect  of  this  passage,  the  sublime  language 
of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel :  **Then  said  he  unto  me.  Prophesy 
unto  the  wind,  prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind. 
Thus  saith  the  Lord  God;  Come  from  the  four  winds,  O 
breath,  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they  may  live.  So 
I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came  into 
them,  and  they  lived,  and  stood  up  upon  their  feet,»an  exceed- 
ing great  army."  —  Chap,  zxxvii.  v.  9,  10. 
^M8,  •—  *'  AU  sQent,  too,  they  stood,  and  stiU 

Watching  their  leader^s  beck  and  will, 
While  forward  step  and  weapon  show 
They  long  to  rush  upon  the  foe. 
Like  the  loose  crags,  whose  tottering  mass 
Hung  threatening  o'er  the  hollow  pass.'* 
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Fitz-James  was  brave :  —  Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-blood  thrill'd  with  sudden  start. 
He  mann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Return'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  placed  his  foot  before :  — 
**  Come  one,  come  all  I  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 
Sir  Roderick  mark'd  —  and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise, 
And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foemen  worthy  of  their  steeL 
Short  space  he  stood  —  then  waved  his  hand : 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ; 
Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood. 
In  broom  or  bracken,  heath  or  wood ; 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow. 
In  osiers  peJe  and  copses  low ; 
It  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallow'd  up  her  warlike  birth. 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air. 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  plumage  fair, — 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hill-side. 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide : 
The  sun's  last  glance  was  glinted  back. 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack,— 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  gray  stona 
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XI. 

Fitz-James  look'd  round  —  yet  scarce  believed 
The  witness  that  his  sight  received ; 
Such  attrition  vrell  noight  seem 
Delusion  of  a  dreadful  dream. 
Sir  Boderick  in  suspense  he  eyed. 
And  to  his  look  the  Chief  replied, 
"Fear  nought  —  nay,  that  I  need  not  say  — 
But  —  doubt  not  aught  from  mine  array. 
Thou  art  my  guest;  —  I  pledged  my  wcnxi 
As  far  as  Coilantogle  ford : 
Nor  would  I  call  a  clansman's  brand 
For  aid  against  one  valiant  hand,^ 
Though  on  our  strife  lay  every  vale 
Eent  by  the  Saxon  from  the  GraeL* 
So  move  we  on;  —  I  only  meant 
To  show  the  reed  on  which  you  leant, 
Deeming  this  path  you  might  pursue 
Without  a  pass  from  Roderick  Dhu."  * 

1 M8.  —  *'  For  aid  against  one  brave  man' 9  hand." 
*ThiB  scene  is  excellently  described.  The  frankness  and 
high-8onled  courage  of  the  two  warriors,  — the  reliance  which 
the  Lowlander  places  on  the  word  of  the  Highlander  to  guide 
him  safely  on  his  way  the  next  morning,  although  he  has  spoken 
threatening  and  violent  words  against  Roderick,  whose  kinsman 
the  mountaineer  professes  himself  to  be,  -^  these  circumstances 
are  all  admirably  imagined  and  related.  —  MoiUhly  Beview, 

*  This  incident,  like  some  other  passages  in  the  poem,  illustra- 
tire  of  the  character  of  the  ancient  Gael,  is  not  imaginary,  but 
borrowed  from  fact.  The  Highlanders,  with  the  inconsistency 
of  most  nations  in  the  same  state,  were  alternately  capable  of 
great  exertions  of  generosity,  and  of  cruel  revenge  and  perfidy. 
The  following  story  I  can  only  quote  from  tradition,  but  with 
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They  moved  :  —  I  said  Fitz-James  was  brave, 
As  ever  knight  that  belted  glaive ; 
Yet  dare  not  say,  that  now  his  blood 

such  an  assurance  from  those  by  whom  it  was  oommonlcatod, 
as  permits  me  little  doubt  of  its  authenticity.  Early  in  the 
last  century,  John  Gunn,  a  noted  Cateran,  or  Highland  robber, 
infested  InvemessUre,  and  levied  UackmaU  up  to  the  walls  of 
the  provincial  capital*  A  garrison  was  then  maintained  in  the 
castle  of  that  town«  and  their  pay  (country  banks  being  un- 
known) was  usually  transmitted  in  specie,  under  the  guard  of 
a  small  escort.  It  chanced  that  the  officer  who  commanded 
this  little  par^  was  unexpectedly  obliged  to  halt,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Inverness,  at  a  miserable  inn.  About  nightfall,  a 
stranger,  in  the  Highland  dress,  and  of  very  prepossessing 
s^ypearance,  entered  the  same  house.  Separate  accommodation 
being  impossible,  the  Bn^ishman  off«^  the  newly  arrived 
guest  a  part  of  his  supper,  which  was  accepted  with  reluctance. 
By  the  conversation  he  found  his  new  acquaintance  knew  well 
all  the  passes  of  the  country,  which  induced  him  eagerly  to 
request  his  company  on  the  ensuing  morning.  He  neither  dis- 
guised his  business  and  charge,  nor  his  ^prehensions  of  that 
celebrated  freebooter,  John  Gimn.  The  Highlander  hesitated 
a  moment,  and  then  frankly  consented  to  be  his  guide.  Forth 
they  set  in  the  morning ;  and,  in  travelling  through  a  solitary 
and  dreary  glen,  the  discourse  again  turned  on  John  Gunn. 
«t  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  '*  said  the  guide ;  and,  without 
waiting  an  answer  to  this  alarming  question,  he  whistled,  and 
the  English  officer,  with  his  small  party,  were  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  Highlanders,  whose  numbers  put  resistance  out  of 
question,  and  who  were  all  well  armed.  **  Stranger,"  resumed 
the  guide,  **  I  am  that  very  John  Gunn  by  whom  you  feared  to 
be  intercepted,  and  not  without  cause  :  for  I  came  to  the  inn 
last  night  with  the  express  purpose  of  learning  your  route,  that 
I  and  my  followers  might  ease  you  of  your  charge  by  the  road. 
But  I  am  incapable  of  betraying  the  trust  you  reposed  in  me, 
and  having  convinced  you  that  you  were  in  my  power,  I  can 
only  dismiss  you  unplundered  and  uninjured."  He  then  gave 
the  officer  directions  for  his  journey,  and  disappeared  with  his 
party,  as  suddenly  as  they  had  presented  themselves. 
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Kept  on  its  wont  and  temper'd  flood. 
As,  following  Boderick's  stride,  he  drew 
That  seeming  lonesome  pathway  through. 
Which  yet,  by  fearful  proof,  was  rife 
With  lances,  that,  to  take  hil  life, 
Waited  but  signal  from  a  guide. 
So  late  dishonoured  and  defied. 
Ever,  by  stealth,  his  eye  sought  round 
The  vanished  guardians  of  the  ground. 
And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  deep. 
Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  peep,^ 
And  in  the  plover's  shriDy  strain. 
The  signal  whistle  heard  again. 
Nor  breathed  he  free  till  far  behind 
The  pass  was  left;  for  then  they  wind 
Along  a  wide  and  level  green. 
Where  neither  tree  nor  tuft  was  seen, 
Nor  rush  nor  bush  of  broom  was  near. 
To  hide  a  bonnet  or  a  spear. 

XII. 

The  Chief  in  silence  strode  before. 

And  reach'd  that  torrent's  sounding  shore, 

Which,  daughter  of  three  mighty  lakes, 

From  y^uiachar  in  silver  breaks, 

Sweeps  through  the  plain,  and  ceaseless  mines 

On  Bochastle  the  moulderiog  lines,* 

Where  Rome,  the  Empress  of  the  world, 

1  MS.  —  **  And  still,  from  copse  and  heather  Inuh, 

Fancy  saw  spear  and  broadsword  ru$h.^^ 
*M8.  —  **  On  Bochastle  the  martial  lines." 
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Of  yore  her  eagle  mugs  unfurrA^ 
And  here  his  course  the  Chieftain  staid. 
Threw  down  his  target  and  his  plaid, 
And  to  the  Lowland  warrior  said :  — 
"  Bold  Saxon  !  to  Ifis  promise  just, 
Yich-Alpine  has  discharged  his  trust 
This  murderous  Chief,  this  ruthless  man. 
This  head  of  a  rebellious  clan, 

^  The  torrent  which  discharges  itself  from  Loch  Vennachar, 
the  lowest  and  eastmost  of  the  three  lakes  which  form  the 
scenery  adjoining  to  the  Trosachs,  sweeps  through  a  flat  and 
extensive  moor,  called  BochasUe.  Upon  a  small  eminence, 
called  the  Dun  of  Bochastle,  and  indeed  on  the  plain  itself,  are 
some  intrenchments,  which  have  been  thought  Roman.  There 
is  adjacent  to  Callender,  a  sweet  villa,  the  residence  of  Captain 
Fairfoul,  entitled  the  Roman  Camp. 

*'  One  of  the  most  entire  and  beautiful  remains  of  a  Roman 
encampment  now  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  is  to  be  seen  at 
Ardoch,  near  Greenloaning,  about  six  miles  to  the  eastward  of 
Dunblane.  This  encampment  is  supposed,  on  good  grounds, 
to  have  been  constructed  during  the  fourth  campaign  of  Agric- 
ola  in  Britain  ;  it  is  1,060  feet  in  length,  and  nine  hundred  in 
breadth ;  it  could  contain  twenty-six  thousand  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  distribution  of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  their 
encampments.  There  appears  to  have  been  three  or  four 
ditches,  strongly  fortified,  surrounding  the  camp.  The  four 
entries  crossing  the  lines  are  still  to  be  seen  distinctly.  The 
general'8  quarter  rises  above  the  level  of  the  camp,  but  is  not 
exactly  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  regular  square  ot  twenty  yards, 
enclosed  with  a  stone  wall,  and  containing  the  foundations  of  a 
house,  thirty  feet  by  twenty.  There  is  a  subterraneous  com- 
munication with  a  smaller  encampment  at  a  little  distance,  in 
which  several  Roman  helmets,  spears,  etc.,  have  been  found. 
From  this  camp  at  Ardoch,  the  great  Roman  highway  runs 
east  to  Bertha,  about  fourteen  miles  distant,  where  the  Roman 
army  is  believed  to  have  passed  over  the  Tay  into  Strathmore.'* 
—  Graham. 
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Hath  led  thee  safe,  through  watch  and  ward, 
Far  past  Clan-Alpine's  outmost  guard. 
Now,  man  to  man,  and  steel  to  steel, 
A  Chieftain's  vengeance  thou  shalt  feeL 
See,  here,  all  vantageless  I  stand, 
Aim'd,  like  thyself,  with  single  brand  :^ 
For  this  is  Coilantogle  ford. 
And  thou  must  keep  thee  with  thy  sword."  — 

XIIL 

The  Saxon  paused :  —  "I  ne'er  delay'd. 
When  f oeman  bade  me  draw  my  blade ; 
Nay  more,  brave  Chief,  I  voVd  thy  death: 
Yet  sure  thy  fair  and  generous  faith, 
And  my  deep  debt  for  live  preserved, 
A  better  meed  have  well  deserved : 
Can  nought  but  blood  our  feud  atone  ? 
Are  there  no  means  ?  "  —  "  No,  Stranger,  none  1 
And  hear,  —  to  fire  thy  flagging  zeal,  — 
The  Saxon  cause  rests  on  thy  steel ; 
For  thus  spoke  Fate,  by  prophet  bred 
Between  the  living  and  the  dead ; 
*  Who  spills  the  foremost  f oeman's  life, 
His  party  conquers  in  the  strife.' "  — 

"  Then,  by  my  word,"  the  Saxon  said, 

"  The  riddle  is  already  read. 
Seek  yonder  brake  beneath  the  cliff, — 
There  lies  Bed  Murdoch,  stark  and  stiff. 
Thus  Fate  has  solved  her  prophecy. 
Then  yield  to  Fate,  and  not  to  ma 
1  See  Appendix,  KoteN. 
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To  James,  at  Stirling,  let  us  go. 
When,  if  thou  wilt  be  still  his  foe, 
Or  if  the  King  shall  not  agree 
To  grant  thee  grace  and  favour  free, 
I  plight  mine  honour,  oath,  and  word. 
That,  to  thy  native  strengths  restored. 
With  each  advantage  shalt  thou  stand. 
That  aids  thee  now  to  guard  thy  land.** 

XIV. 

Dark  lightning  fiash'd  from  Boderick's  eye — ^ 
^  Soars  thy  presumption,  then,  so  high. 

Because  a  wretched  kern  ye  slew, 

Homage  to  name  to  Boderick  Dhu  ? 

He  yields  not,  he,  to  man  nor  Fate  !^ 

Thou  add'st  but  fuel  to  my  hate :  — 

My  clansman's  blood  demands  revenga 

Not  yet  prepared  ?  —  By  heaven,  I  change 

My  thought,  and  hold  thy  valour  light 

As  that  of  some  vain  carpet  knight. 

Who  ill  deserved  my  courteous  care, 

And  whose  best  boast  is  but  to  wear 

A  braid  of  his  fair  lady's  hair."  — 
*"  I  thank  thee,  Boderick,  for  the  word ! 

It  nerves  my  heart,  it  steels  my  sword; 

For  I  have  sworn  this  braid  to  stain 

In  the  best  blood  that  warms  thy  vein. 

Now,  truce,  farewell !  and,  ruth,  begone !  — 

Tet  think  not  that  by  thee  alone, 

1  MS.  —  »*  In  lightning  flaah'd  the  Chiera  dark  eye." 
^M3.  —  **  He  $toop9  not,  he,  to  James  nor  Fate." 
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Proud  Chief !  can  courtesy  be  shown ; 

Though  not  from  copse,  or  heath,  or  cairn. 

Start  at  my  whistle  clansmen  stem. 

Of  this  small  horn  one  feeble  blast 

Would  fearful  odds  against  thee  cast 

But  fear  not  —  doubt  not  —  which  thou  wilt  — 

We  try  this  quarrel  hilt  to  hilt.* 

Then  each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 

Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 

Each  look'd  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 

As  what  they  ne'er  might  see  again ; 

Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed, 

In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed.^ 

XV. 

HI  fared  it  th^a  with  Roderick  Dhu, 
That  on  the  field  his  targe  he  threw,^ 

1  The  two  principal  fignres  are  oontraated  with  imoonunon 
felicity.  Fitz-James,  who  more  nearly  resembles  the  French 
Henry  the  Fourth  than  the  Scottish  James  V.,  is  gay,  amorous, 
fickle,  intrepid,  impetuous,  affectionate,  courteous,  graceful, 
and  dignified.  Roderick  is  gloomy,  yindictive,  arrogant,  un- 
daunted, but  constant  in  his  affections,  and  true  to  his  engage- 
ments ;  and  the  whole  passage  in  which  these  personages  are 
placed  in  opposition,  from  their  first  meeting  to  their  final 
conflict,  is  conceiyed  and  written  with  a  sublimity  which  has 
been  rarely  equalled.  —  (iuarterly  Beoiew,  1810. 

<  A  round  target  of  light  wood,  Covered  with  strong  leather, 
and  studded  with  brass  or  iron,  was  a  necessary  part  of  a 
Highlander's  equipment.  In  charging  regular  troops  they  re- 
ceired  the  thrust  of  the  bayonet  in  this  buckler,  twisted  it 
aside,  and  used  the  broadsword  against  the  encumbered  sol- 
dier. In  the  ciril  war  of  1746,  most  of  the  front  rank  of  the 
dans  were  thus  armed ;  and  Captain  Grose  informs  us,  that. 
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Whose  brazen  studs  and  tough  bull-hide 
Had  death  so  often  dash'd  aside ; 
For,  train'd  abroad  his  arms  to  wield, 
Fitz-James's  blade  was  sword  and  shield.^ 

in  1747,  the  privates  of  the  42d  regiinent,  then  in  Flanders, 
were  for  the  most  part  permitted  to  carry  targets.  — Military 
AntiquUies,  vol.  i.  p.  164.  A  person  thus  armed  had  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  private  fray.  Among  verses  between 
Swift  and  Sheridan,  lately  published  by  Doctor  Barrett,  there 
is  an  account  of  such  an  encounter,  in  which  the  circum- 
stances, and  consequently  the  relative  superiority  of  the  com- 
batants, are  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  in  the  text : 

**  A  Highlander  once  fought  a  Frenchman  at  Margate, 
The  weapons,  a  TiH;>ier,  a  backsword^  and  target ; 
Brisk  Monsieur  advanced  as  fast  as  he  could. 
But  all  his  fine  pushes  were  caught  in  the  wood. 
And  Sawny,  with  backsword,  did  slash  him  and  nick  him, 
While  toother,  enraged  that  he  could  not  once  prick  him, 
CMed,  *  Sirrah,  you  rascal,  you  son  of  a  whore, 
'    Me  will  fight  you,  be  gar  1  if  you^ll  come  from  your  door.' '' 

^The  use  of  defensive  armour,  and  particularly  of  the 
buckler,  or  target,  was  general  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time, 
although  that  of  the  single  rapier  seems  to  have  been  occasion- 
ally practised  much  eaiiier.'  Rowland  Torke,  however,  who 
betrayed  the  fort  of  Zutphen  to  the  Spaniards,  for  which  good 
service  he  was  afterward  poisoned  by  them,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  brought  the  rapier-fight  into  general  use. 
Fuller,  speaking  of  the  swash-bucklers,  or  bullies,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  Ume,  says :  <'  West  Smithfleld  was  formally  called 
Ruffians'  Hall,  where  such  men  usually  met,  casually  or  other- 
wise, to  tiy  nuuterieB  with  sword  and  buckler.  More  were 
frightened  than  hurt,  more  hurt  than  killed  therewith,  it  being 
accounted  unmanly  to  strike  beneath  the  knee.  But  since  that 
desperate  traitor  Rowland  Torke  first  introduced  thrusting 
#ith  rapiers,  sword  and  buckler  are  disused."  In  The  Two 
Angry  Women  of  Abingdon,  a  comedy,  printed  in  1599,  we 

>  See  Douce*!  lUtutratiom  qf  Shakspeare,  vol.  it.  p.  SI. 
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He  practised  every  pass  and  ward. 
To  thrust,  to  strike,  to  feint,  to  guard ; 
While  less  expert,  though  stronger  far. 
The  Gael  maintained  unequal  war.^ 
Three  times  in  closing  strife  they  stood, 
And  thrice  the  Saxon  blade  drank  blood ; 
No  stinted  draught,  no  scanty  tide. 
The  gushing  flood  the  tartans  dyed. 
Fierce  Boderick  felt  the  fatal  drain. 
And  shower'd  his  blows  lie  wintry  rain ; 
And,  as  firm  rock,  or  castle-roof. 
Against  the  winter  shower  is  proof, 

have  a  pathetic  complaint :  **  Sword  and  buckler  fight  begins 
to  grow  out  of  uuse.  I  am  sorry  for  it :  I  shall  never  see  good 
manhood  again.  If  it  be  once  gone,  this  poking  fight  of  rapier 
and  dagger  will  come  up ;  then  a  tall  man,  and  a  good  sword 
and  buckler  man,  will  be  spitted  like  a  cat  or  rabbit.^'  But 
the  rapier  had  upon  the  Continent  long  superseded,  in  private 
duel,  the  use  of  8wt)rd  and  shield.  The  masters  of  the  noble 
science  of  defence  were  chieQy  Italians.  They  made  great 
mystery  of  their  art  and  mode  of  instruction,  never  suffered 
any  person  to  be  present  but  the  scholar  who  was  to  be  taught, 
and  even  examined  closets,  beds,  and  other  places  of  possible 
concealment.  Thehr  lessons  often  gave  the  most  treacherous 
advantages ;  for  the  challenger,  having  the  right  to  choose  his 
weapons,  frequently  selected  some  strange,  unusual,  and  incon- 
venient kind  of  arms,  the  use  of  which  he  practised  under 
these  instructors,  and  thus  killed  at  his  ease  his  antagonist,  to 
whom  it  was  presented  for  the  first  time  on  the  field  of  battle. 
See  Brantome^B  DUcouth  on  Xhtdi^  and  the  work  on  the  same 
subject,  **«i  geniemeiU  ecrit^^^  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Paris 
de  Puteo.  The  Highlanders  continued  to  use  broadsword  and 
target  until  disarmed  after  the  affair  of  1745-46. 
1 M8.  —  **  Not  Roderick  thus,  though  stronger  far, 
More  tall  and  more  inured  to  war." 
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The  foe,  invulnerable  still, 
Foil'd  his  wild  rage  by  steady  skill ; 
Till,  at  advantage  ta'en,  his  brand 
Forced  Boderick's  weapon  from  his  hand. 
And  backward  borne  upon  the  lea. 
Brought  the  proud  Chieftain  to  his  knee.^ 

XVL 

"  Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
The  world,  thy  heart's  blood  dyes  my  blade  I  **  — 

«  Thy  threats,  thy  mercy,  I  defy  ! 
Let  recreant  yield,  who  fears  to  die."^ 

1  This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

s  I  have  not  yentured  to  render  this  duel  so  savagely  desper- 
ate as  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Ewan  of  Loohiel,  chief  of  the 
clan  Cameron,  called,  from  his  sable  complexion,  Ewan  Dho. 
He  was  the  last  man  in  Scotland  who  maintained  the  royal 
eanse  during  the  great  civU  war,  and  his  constant  incursions 
rendered  him  a  very  unpleasant  neighbour  to  the  repuUican 
garrison  at  Inverlochy,  now  Fort  William.  The  governor  of 
the  fort  detached  a  party  of  three  hundred  men  to  lay  waste 
Lochiers  possessions,  and  cut  down  his  trees ;  but,  in  a  sudden 
and  desperate  attack  made  upon  them  by  the  chieftain  with 
very  inferior  numbers,  they  were  almost  all  cut  to  pieces.  The 
skirmiBh  is  detailed  in  a  curious  memob  of  Sir  Ewan^s  life, 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  Pennant^s  Seottiah  Tour. 

**  In  this  engagement,  Lochiel  himself  had  several  w<Mider- 
ful  escapes.  In  the  retreat  of  the  English,  one  of  the  strongest 
and  bravest  of  the  officers  retired  behind  a  bush,  when  he 
observed  Lochiel  pursuing,  and  seeing  him  unaccompanied 
with  any,  he  leapt  out,  and  thought  him  his  prey.  They  met 
one  another  with  equal  fury.  The  combat  was  long  and  doubt- 
ful: the  English  gentleman  had  by  far  the  advantage  hi 
strength  and  size ;  but  Lochiel,  exceeding  him  in  nimbleness 
and  agility,  in  the  end  tript  the  sword  out  of  his  hand :  they 
closed  and  wrestled,  till  both  fell  to  the  ground  in  each  other's 
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—  Like  adder  darting  from  his  coil» 
Like  wolf  that  dashes  through  the  toil, 
Like  mountain-cat  who  guuxis  her  young, 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  t^oat  he  sprung ;  ^ 
Beceiv'd,  but  reck'd  not  of  a  wound. 
And  lock'd  his  arms  his  f oeman  round.  — 
Now,  gallant  Saxon,  hold  thine  own  I 
No  maiden's  hand  is  round  thee  Uirown ! 
That  desperate  grasp  thy  frame  might  feel. 
Through  bars  of  brass  and  triple  steel !  — 
They  tug,  they  strain !  down,  down  they  go, 
The  Gael  above,  Fitz-James  below. 
The  Chieftain's  gripe  his  throat  compress'd, 
His  knee  was  planted  in  his  breast ; 
His  clotted  locks  he  backward  threw. 
Across  his  brow  his  hand  he  drew, 
From  blood  and  mist  to  clear  his  sight. 
Then  gleam'd  aloft  his  dagger  bright !  — 
But  hate  and  fury  ill  supplied 
The  stream  of  life's  exhausted  tide. 
And  all  too  late  the  advantage  came. 
To  turn  the  odds  of  deadly  game ; 

arms.  The  EngUah  officer  got  above  Loohiel,  and  pressed  him 
hard,  but  stretching  forth  his  neck,  hj  attempting  to  disengage 
himself,  Lochiel,  who  by  this  Ume  had  his  hands  at  liberty, 
with  his  left  hand  seized  him  by  the  collar,  and  jumping  at  his 
extended  throat,  he  bit  it  with  his  teeth  qnlte  through,  and 
kept  such  a  hold  of  his  grasp,  that  he  brought  away  his  mouth- 
ful ;  this,  he  said,  ioa$  the  noeetest  hU  he  ever  had  in  his  Zife- 
«ine."— Vol.  i.  p.  876. 

1 M8.  —  "  *  Yield  they  alone  who  fear  to  die.' 

Like  mountain-cat  who  guards  her  young, 
Full  at  Fitz-James's  throat  he  qurung.'' 
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For,  while  tbe  dagger  gleam'd  on  high, 
Beel'd  soul  and  sense,  reel'd  brain  and  eye. 
Down  came  the  blow !  but  in  the  heaUi 
The  erring  blade  found  bloodless  sheath. 
The  struggling  foe  may  now  unclasp 
The  fainting  Chiefs  relaxing  grasp ; 
Unwounded  from  the  dreadful  close, 
But  breathless  all,  Fitz-James  arosa^ 

XVIL 

He  falter'd  thanks  to  Heaven  for  life, 
Kedeem'd,  unhoped,  from  desperate  strife ;  * 
Next  on  his  foe  his  look  he  cast, 
Whose  every  gasp  appeared  his  last ; 
In  Eoderick's  gore  he  dipp'd  the  braid,  — 
"  Poor  Blanche  I  thy  wrongs  are  dearly  paid : 
Yet  with  thy  foe  must  die,  or  live, 
The  praise  that  Faith  and  Valour  give." 
With  that  he  blew  a  bugle-note. 
Undid  the  collar  from  his  throat, 
Unbonneted,  and  by  the  wave 
Sate  down  his  brow  and  hands  to  lave. 
Then  faint  afar  are  heard  the  feet  ^ 
Of  rushing  steeds  in  gallop  fleet ; 
The  sounds  increase,  and  now  are  seen 

^  MS,  —  *'  Panting  and  breathless  on  the  sands, 
But  all  unwounded,  now  he  stands.'' 
^M3.  —  **  RedeemM,  unhoped,  from  deadly  stoife ; 

5  cast 
threw, 
Whose  every  breaJth  appeared  his  last. 
•  MS.  ~ ''  Faint  and  alar  are  heard  the  feet." 
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Four  mounted  squires  in  Lincoln  green ; 
Two  who  bear  lance,  and  two  who  lead. 
By  loosen'd  rein,  a  saddled  steed ; 
Each  onward  held  his  headlong  course, 
And  by  Fitz-James  rein'd  up  his  horse,  — 
With  wonder  vieVd  the  bloody  spot  — 
**  Exclaim  not,  gallants  I  question  not  — 
You,  Herbert  and  lAifihe^s,  alight. 
And  bind  the  wounds  of  yonder  kni^t ; 
TiCt  the  gray  palfrey  bear  his  weight, 
We  destined  for  a  fairer  freight. 
And  bring  Min  on  to  Stirling  straight ; 
I  will  before  at  better  speed. 
To  seek  fresh  horse  and  fitting  weed. 
The  sun  rides ;high;  —  I  must  be  boune. 
To  see  the  archer-game  at  noon ; 
But  lightly  Bayard  clears  the  lea.  — 
De  Vauz  and  Herries,  follow  me. 

XVIII. 

"  Stand,  Bayard,  stand  1 "  —  the  steed  obey'd, 
With  arching  neck  and  bended  head, 
And  glancing  eye  and  quivering  ear 
As  if  he  loved  his  lord  to  hear. 
No  foot  Fitz-James  in  stirrup  staid. 
No  grasp  upon  the  saddle  laid, 
But  wreath'd  his  left  hand  in  the  mane. 
And  lightly  bounded  from  the  plain, 
Tum'd  on  the  horse  his  armed  heel. 
And  stirr'd  his  courage  with  the  steeL 
Bounded  the  fiery  steed  in  air, 
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The  rider  sate  erect  and  fair, 
Then  like  a  bolt  from  steel  crossbow 
Forth  launched,  along  the  plain  they  go. 
They  dash'd  that  rapid  torrent  through, 
And  np  Carhonie's  hill  they  flew ; 
Still  at  the  gallop  prick'd  the  Knight, 
His  merry-men  f oUoVd  as  they  might 
Along  thy  banks,  swift  Teith !  they  ride. 
And  in  the  race  they  mock  thy  tide ; 
Torry  and  Lendrick  now  are  past. 
And  Deanstown  lies  behind  them  cast ; 
They  rise,  the  banner'd  towers  of  Doune,^ 
They  sink  in  distant  woodland  soon ; 
Blair-Drummond  sees  the  hoofs  strike  fire,* 
They  sweep  like  breeze  through  Ochtertyre ; 
They  mark  just  glance  and  disappear 
The  lofty  brow  of  ancient  Kier ; 
They  bathe  their  coursers'  sweltering  sides, 
Dark  Forth !  amid  thy  sluggish  tides. 
And  on  the  opposing  shore  take  ground. 
With  plash,  with  scramble,  and  with  bound. 
Bight-hand  they  leave  thy  cliffs,  Craig-Forth !  * 


^  Hie  ruins  of  Doune  Castle,  fonnerly  the  residence  of  the 
Earls  of  Menteith,  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  are 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ardoch  and  the  Teith. 
«  MS.  —  "  Blair-Drummond  saw  their  hoofs  cf  fire." 
t  It  may  be  worth  noting,  that  the  poet  marks  the  progress 
of  the  king  by  naming  in  succession  places  familiar  and  dear 
to  his  own  early  recollections  —  Blair-Drummond,  the  seat  of 
the  Homes  of  Kaimes;  Kier,  that  of  the  principal  family  of 
the  name  of  Stirling ;  Ochtertyre,  that  of  John  Ramsay,  the 
weU-known  antiquary,  and  correspondent  of  Bums ;  and  Cralg- 
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And  soon  the  bulwark  of  the  North, 
Gray  Stirling,  with  her  towers  and  town. 
Upon  their  fleet  career  look'd  down. 

XIX. 

As  up  the  flinty  path  they  strain'd,^ 

Sudden  his  steed  the  leader  rein'd ; 

A  signal  to  his  squire  he  flung. 

Who  instant  to  his  stirrup  sprung :  — 
*»  Seest  thou,  De  Vaux,  yon  woodsman  gray, 

Who  town-ward  holds  the  rocky  way. 

Of  stature  tall  and  poor  array  ? 

Mark'st  thou  the  firm,  yet  active  stride, 

With  which  he  scales  the  mountain-side  ?^ 

KnoVst  thou  from  whence  he  comes, or  whom?" — 
«  No,  by  my  word ;  —  a  burly  groom 

He  seems,  who  in  the  field  or  chase 

A  baron's  train  would  nobly  grace." 
"  Out,  out,  De  Vaux !  can  fear  supply. 

And  jealousy,  no  sharper  eye  ? 

Afar,  ere  to  the  hill  he  drew. 

That  stately  form  and  step  I  knew; 

like  form  in  Scotland  is  not  seen. 

Treads  not  such  step  on  Scottish  gre^L 

Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  Saint  Serle !  ^ 

forth,  that  of  the  Callenders  of  Craigfortb,  almost  under  the 

walls  of  Stirling  Castle,  — -  all  hospitable  roofs,  under  whidi  he 

had  spent  many  of  his  yonnger  days.  —  Ed. 
iJfS.  —  '*  As  up  the  steepy  path  they  strainM.** 
*M8.  —  •*  With  which  he  gains  the  moontain  side." 
*The   B4^fiburgh  Reviewer  remarks  on   **that  unhappy 

couplet,  where  the  King  himself  is  in  such  distress  for  a 
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The  uncle  oi  the  banish'd  EarL 

Away,  away,  to  couit,  to  show 

The  near  approach  of  dreaded  foe : 

The  King  must  stand  upon  his  guard ; 

Douglas  and  he  must  meet  prepared." 

Then  right-hand  wheel'd  their  steeds,  and  strai^t 

They  won  the  castle's  postern  gate. 

XX. 

The  Douglas,  who  had  bent  his  way 
From  Cambus-Kenneth's  abbey  gray. 
Now,  as  he  climb'd  the  rocky  shelf. 
Held  sad  communion  with  himself :  — 
**  Yes !  all  is  true  my  fears  could  frame ; 
A  prisoner  lies  the  noble  Graeme, 
And  fiery  Boderick  soon  will  feel 
The  vengeance  of  the  royal  steeL 
I,  only  I,  can  ward  their  fate, — 
Gkxl  grant  the  ransom  come  not  late  I 
The  Abbess  hath  her  promise  given. 
My  child  shall  be  the  bride  of  Heaven ;  — 
Be  pardon'd  one  repining  tear ! 
For  He,  who  gave  her,  knows  how  dear. 
How  excellent !  but  that  is  by. 
And  now  my  business  is  —  to  die. 
— Ye  towers  I  within  whose  circuit  dread 
A  Douglas  by  his  sovereign  bled ; 

rhyme  as  to  be  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  obecnrett  taints 
in  the  calendar.''    The  reading  of  the  MS.  la — 

*'  'Tis  James  of  Douglas,  by  my  word, 
The  uncle  d  the  baniah*d  Lord.** 
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And  thou^  0  sad  and  fatal  mound !  ^ 
That  oft  hast  heard  the  death-axe  sound. 
As  on  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Fell  the  stem  headsman's  bloody  hand, — 
The  dungeon,  block,  and  nameless  tomb 
Prepare — for  Douglas  seeks  his  doom ! 
—  But  hark !  what  blithe  and  jolly  peal 
Makes  the  Franciscan  steeple  reel  ? 
And  see  I  upon  the  crowded  street. 
In  motley  groups  what  masquers  meet ! 

1  An  eminence  on  the  northeast  of  the  Castle,  where  state 
criminals  were  executed.    Stirling  was  often  polluted  with 
noble  blood.    It  la  thus  apostrophised  by  J.  Johnston : 
«*.  .  .  Discordia tristis 
Hen  qnoties  procemm  sanguine  tinxit  humum  1 
Hoc  uno  inf elix,  et  felix  cetera ;  nusquam 
L»tior  aut  coeli  frons  geniusve  soli.** 

The  fate  of  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  whom  James 
n.  stabbed  in  SUrling  Castle  with  his  own  hand,  and  while 
under  his  royal  safe-conduct,  is  familiar  to  all  who  read 
Scottish  history.  Murdack,  Duke  of  Albany,  Duncan,  Earl 
of  Lennox,  his  father-in-law,  and  his  two  sons,  Walter  and 
Alexander  Stuart,  were  executed  at  Stirling,  in  1425.  They 
were  beheaded  upon  an  eminence  without  the  castle  walls,  but 
making  part  of  the  same  hill,  from  whence  they  could  behold 
their  strong  castle  of  Doune,  and  their  extensive  possessions. 
This  **  heading  hill,"  as  it  was  sometimes  termed,  bears  com- 
monly the  less  terrible  name  of  Hurly-hacket,  from  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  a  courtly  amusement  alluded  to  by  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  who  says  of  the  pastimes  in  which  the  young  king 
was  engaged, 

**  Some  harled  him  to  the  Hurly*hacket ;  ** 
which  consisted  in  sliding,  in  some  sort  of  chair  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, from  top  to  bottom  of  a  smooth  bank.    The  boys  of 
Edinburgh,  about  twenty  years  ago,  used  to  play  at  the  hurly- 
hacket  on  the  CalUm-hill,  using  for  their  seat  a  horse^s  skull. 
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Banner  and  pageant,  pipe  and  drum, 

And  merry  morrice-dancers  com& 

I  guess,  by  all  this  quaint  array, 

The  burghers  hold  their  sports  to-day.^ 

James  will  be  there ;  he  loves  such  show. 

Where  the  good  yeoman  bends  his  bow. 

And  the  tough  wrestler  foils  his  foe. 

As  well  as  where,  in  proud  career. 

The  high-bom  tilter  shivers  spear. 

Ill  follow  to  the  Castle-park, 

And  play  my  prize ;  —  King  James  shall  mark,  . 

If  age  has  tamed  these  sinews  stark. 

Whose  force  so  oft,  in  happier  days. 

His  boyish  wonder  loved  to  pndsa" 

XXL 

The  Castle  gates  were  open  flung. 

The  quivering  drawbridge  rock'd  and  rung, 

And  echo'd  loud  the  flinty  street 

Beneath  the  coursers'  clattering  feet. 

As  slowly  down  the  steep  descent 

Fair  Scotland's  King  and  nobles  went,' 

While  all  along  the  crowded  way 

Was  jubilee  and  loud  huzza. 

And  ever  James  was  bending  low. 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddlebow, 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  O. 

*Ma.  —  *<  King  James  kdAoUMb  nobles  went  .  .  • 

Ever  the  King  was  bending  low 

To  his  white  jennet's  saddlebow. 

Doffing  his  ci^  to  burgher  dame, 

Who  mniling  blnsh'd  for  pride  and  shame.*' 
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Doffing  his  cap  to  city  dame, 
Who  smiled  and  blush'd  for  pride  and  shame. 
And  well  the  simperer  might  be  vain, — 
He  chose  the  fairest  of  the  train. 
Gravely  he  greets  each  city  sire, 
Commends  each  pageant's  quaint  attire, 
Gives  to  the  dancers  thanks  aloud, 
And  smiles  and  nods  upon  the  crowd, 
Who  rend  the  heavens  with  their  acclaims, 
«  Long  live  the  Commons'  King,  King  James ! " 
Behind  the  King  thronged  peer  and  knight. 
And  noble  dame  and  damsel  bright. 
Whose  fiery  steeds  ill  brootd  the  stay 
Of  the  steep  street  and  crowded  way. 
—  But  in  the  train  you  might  discern 
Dark  lowering  brow  and  visage  stem ; 
There  nobles  moum'd  their  pride  restrain'd,^ 
And  the  mean  burgher's  joys  disdain'd ; 
And  chiefs,  who,  hostage  for  their  clan. 
Were  each  from  home  a  banish'd  man. 
There  thought  upon  their  own  gray  tower. 
Their  waving  woods,  their  feudal  power. 
And  deem'd  themselves  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  which  they  cursed  in  heart. 

^M8,  —  **  Nobles  who  mourned  their  power  re8train*d, 
And  the  poor  burgher's  joys  dlsdam'd ; 
Dark  chief,  who,  hostage  for  hie  clan, 
Was  from  hie  home  a  banished  man, 
Who  thought  upon  hie  own  gray  tower, 
The  wavmg  woods,  hie  feudal  bower, 
And  deemM  himeelf  a  shameful  part 
Of  pageant  thai  he  cursed  in  heart.** 
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XXIL 

Now,  in  the  castle-park,  drew  out 
Their  chequer'd  bands  the  joyous  rout. 
There  morricers,  with  bell  at  heel. 
And  blade  in  hand,  their  mazes  wheel  ;^ 
But  chief,  beside  the  butts,  there  stand 
Bold  Sobin  Hood  ^  and  all  his  band,  — 
Friar  Tuck  with  quarterstaff  and  cowl. 
Old  Scathelocke  with  his  surly  scowl. 
Maid  Marion,  fair  as  ivory  bone. 
Scarlet,  and  Mutch,  and  Little  John ; 
Their  bugles  challenge  all  that  will, 

^TIieMS.  adds: 

**  With  awkward  stride  there  city  groom 
Would  part  of  fabled  knight  asBume.'* 

>The  exhibition  of  this  renowned  outlaw  and  his  baad  was  a 
favourite  frolic  at  such  festivals  as  we  are  describing.  TUs 
sporting,  in  which  kings  did  not  disdain  to  be  actors,  was 
prohibited  in  Scotland  upon  the  Reformation,  hy  a  statute  of 
the  6th  Parliament  of  Queen  Mary,  c.  61,  ▲  .d.  1666,  which 
ordered,  under  heavy  penalties,  that,  **na  manner  of  per- 
son be  chosen  Robert  Hude,  nor  Little  John,  Abbot  of  Un- 
reason, Queen  of  May,  nor  otherwise.**  But  in  1661,  the 
**  rascal  multitude,**  says  John  Knox,  **  were  sUned  up  to  make 
a  Robin  Hude,  whilk  enormity  was  of  many  years  left  and 
damned  by  statute  and  act  of  Parliament ;  yet  would  th^  not 
be  forbidden.**  Accordin^y,  they  raised  a  very  serious  tumult, 
and  at  length  made  prisoners  the  magistrates  who  endeavoured 
to  suppress  it,  and  would  not  release  them  till  they  extorted  a 
formal  promise  that  no  one  should  be  punished  for  his  share  of 
the  disturbance.  It  would  seem,  from  the  complaints  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Kirk,  that  these  profane  festivities 
were  continued  down  to  1502.*    Bold  Robin,  was,  to  say  the 

•  Book  qf  the  Univer$al  Kirk,  p.  414. 
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In  archery  to  prove  their  skill 
The  Douglas  bent  a  bow  of  might,  — 
His  first  shaft  centred  in  the  white» 
And  when  in  turn  he  shot  again. 
His  second  split  the  first  in  twain. 
From  the  King's  hand  must  Douglas  take 
A  silver  dart,  the  archer's  stake ; 
Fondly  he  watch'd,  with  watery  eye,^ 
Some  answering  glance  of  sympathy, — 
No  kind  emotion  made  reply ! 
Indifferent  as  to  archer  wight. 
The  monarch  gave  the  arrow  bright.^ 

least,  equally  snocessfnl  in  maintaming  his  ground  against  the 
refonned  clergy  of  England;  for  the  simple  and  evangelical 
Latimer  complains  of  coming  to  a  country  church,  where  the 
people  refused  to  hear  him,  because  it  was  Robin  Hood's  day ; 
and  his  mitre  and  rochet  were  fain  to  give  way  to  the  village 
pastime.  Much  curious  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  the  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the  late  Mr.  Ritson's 
edition  of  the  songs  respecting  this  memorable  outlaw.  The 
game  of  Robin  Hood  was  usually  acted  in  May  ;  and  he  was 
associated  with  the  morrice-dancers,  on  whom  so  much  iUustra- 
tion  has  been  bestowed  by  the  commentators  on  Shakespeare. 
A  very  lively  picture  of  these  festivities,  containing  a  great  deal 
of  curious  information  on  the  subject  of  the  private  life  and 
amusements  of  our  ancestors,  was  thrown  by  the  late  ingenious 
Mr.  Strutt  into  his  romance  entitled  Q^eeti-hoo  HaU,  published 
after  his  death,  in  1808. 

*  M8,  —  "  Fondly  he  watched,  with  watery  eye, 
For  answering  glance  of  sympathy,  — 
But  no  emotion  made  reply  ! 
Indifferent  as  to  unknown     >  ^^^^ 
Cold  as  to  unknovon  yeoman  >  ^*^^ 
The  King  g^ive  forth  the  arrow  bright.'^ 
*The  Douglas  of  the  poem  is  an  imaginary  person,  a  sup- 
posed uncle  of  the  Earl  of  Angus.    But  the  king's  bdiaviour 
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XXHL 

Now,  clear  the  ring !  for,  hand  to  hand. 
The  manly  wrestlers  take  their  stand. 
Two  o'er  the  rest  superior  rose. 
And  proud  demanded  mightier  foes, 
Nor  call'd  in  Tain ;  for  Douglas  came. 

during  an  unexpected  interview  with  the  Laiid  of  KilBpindie, 
one  of  the  banished  Douglaases,  under  circumstances  similar  to 
those  in  the  text,  is  imitated  from  a  real  stoiy  told  by  Hume 
of  Godscroft  I  would  have  availed  myself  more  fully  of  the 
simple  and  affecting  circumstances  of  the  old  history,  had 
they  not  been  already  woven  into  a  pathetic  ballad  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Finlay.^ 

<*  His  (the  Idng's)  implacability  (toward  the  family  of 
Douglas)  did  also  appear  in  his  carriage  toward  Archibald 
of  Kilspindie,  whom  he,  when  he  was  a  child,  loved  singularly 
well  for  his  ability  of  body,  and  was  wont  to  call  him  his  Qray- 
Steill.*  Archibald,  being  banished  into  England,  could  not 
well  comport  with  the  humour  of  that  nation,  which  he  thought 
to  be  too  proud,  and  that  they  had  too  high  a  conceit  of  them- 
selves, joined  with  a  contempt  and  despising  of  all  others. 
Wherefore,  being  wearied  of  that  life,  and  remembering  the 
king^s  favour  of  old  toward  him,  he  determined  to  try  the 
king's  mercifulness  and  clemency.  So  he  comes  into  Scotland, 
and  taking  occasion  of  the  king's  hunting  in  the  park  at  Stir- 
ling, he  casts  himself  to  be  in  his  way,  as  he  was  coming  home 
to  the  castle.  So  soon  as  the  king  saw  him  afar  off,  ere  he 
came  near,  he  guessed  it  was  he,  and  said  to  one  of  his 
courtiers,  yonder  is  my  Gray-Steill,  Archibald  of  Kilspindie, 
if  he  be  alive.  The  other  answered  that  it  could  not  be  he, 
and  that  he  durst  not  come  into  the  king's  presence.  The  king 
approaching,  he  fell  upon  his  knees  and  craved  pardon,  and 
promised  from  thenceforward  to  abstain  from  meddling  in  public 

>  See  SecttUh  Higtorical  and  Romantic  Salladt.  Glasgow,  1808» 
vol  il.  p.  117. 

s  A  ebMnpIon  of  popular  romance.    See  SlHa*$  Bomanee$,  vol.  UL 
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—  For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbeit  lame ; 
Scarce  better  John  of  Alloa's  fare, 
Whom  senseless  home  his  comrades  bear* 
Prize  of  the  wrestling  match,  the  King 
To  Douglas  gave  a  golden  ring,^ 

affairs,  and  to  lead  a  quiet  and  private  life.  The  king  went  by 
without  giving  him  any  answer,  and  trotted  a  good  round  pace 
up  the  hill.  Kilspindie  followed,  and,  though  he  wore  on  him 
a  secret,  or  shirt  of  mail,  for  his  particular  enemies,  was  as 
soon  at  the  castle  gate  as  the  king.  There  he  sat  him  down 
upon  a  stone  without,  and  entreated  some  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants for  a  cup  of  drink,  being  weary  and  thirsty ;  but  ^ey, 
fearing  the  king's  displeasure,  durst  give  him  none.  When  the 
king  was  set  at  his  dinner,  he  asked  what  he  had  done,  what 
he  had  said,  and  whither  he  had  gone  ?  It  was  told  him  that 
he  had  desired  a  cup  of  drink,  and  had  gotten  none.  Tlie  king 
reproved  them  very  sharply  for  their  diKourteify,  and  told 
them,  that  if  he  had  not  taken  an  oath  that  no  Douglas  should 
ever  serve  him,  he  would  have  received  him  into  his  service, 
for  he  had  seen  him  sometime  a  man  of  great  ability.  Then  he 
sent  him  word  to  go  to  Leith,  and  expect  his  further  pleasure. 
Then  some  kinsman  of  David  Falconer,  the  canonier,  that  was 
slain  at  Tantallon,  began  to  quarrel  with  Archibald  about  the 
matter,  wherewith  the  king  idiowed  himself  not  well  pleased 
when  he  heard  of  it.  Then  he  commanded  him  to  go  to 
France  for  a  certain  space,  till  he  heard  further  from  him. 
And  so  he  did,  and  died  shortly  after.  Iliis  gsve  occasion  to 
the  King  of  England  (Henry  YIII.)  to  blame  his  nephew, 
alleging  the  old  saying,  That  a  king's  face  should  give  grace. 
For  this  Archibald  (whatsoever  were  Angus's  or  Sir  George's 
fault)  had  not  been  principal  actor  of  any  thing,  nor  no  coun- 
sellor nor  stirrer  up,  but  only  a  follower  of  his  friends,  and 
that  noways  cruelly  disposed."  —  Hume  of  Godicroft,  ii.  107. 
1  The  usual  prize  of  a  wrestling  was  a  ram  and  a  ring,  but 
the  animal  would  have  embarrassed  my  story.  Thus,  hi  the 
Cokes  TcUe  of  Gamelyn^  ascribed  to  Chaucer : 
**  There  happed  to  be  there  beside 
Tryed  a  wrestling; 
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While  coldly  glanced  his  eye  of  blue, 

As  frozen  drop  of  wintry  dew. 

Douglas  would  speak,  but  in  his  breast 

His  struggling  soul  his  words  suppress'd ; 

Indignant  then  he  tum'd  him  where 

Their  arms  the  brawny  yeomen  bare, 

To  hurl  the  massive  bar  in  air. 

When  each  his  utmost  strength  had  shown. 

The  Douglas  rent  an  earthfast  stone 

From  its  deep  bed,  then  heaved  it  high. 

And  sent  the  fragment  through  the  sky, 

A  rood  beyond  the  farthest  mark;  — 

And  still  in  Stirling's  royal  park. 

The  gray-hair'd  sires,  who  know  the  past. 

To  sfaamgers  point  the  Douglasrcast, 

And  moralise  on  the  decay 

Of  Scottish  strength  in  modem  day.^ 

And  therefore  there  was  y-eetten 
A  ram  and  als  a  ring/* 

Again  the  LUU  Qeste  of  Robin  Hood : 

** ...  By  a  bridge  was  a  wrestling, 

And  there  taryed  was  he, 
And  there  was  all  the  best  yemen 

Of  all  the  west  conntrey. 
A  fall  fayre  game  there  was  set  up, 

A  white  boll  ap  y-pi^t, 
A  great  ooorser  with  saddle  and  brydle, 

With  gdd  burnished  foU  bi7ght ; 
A  payre  of  gloyes,  a  red  golde  ringe, 

A  pipe  of  wyne,  good  fay ; 
VHiat  man  bereth  him  best,  I  wis, 

The  prise  shall  bear  away. 

—  BiUon'B  Bobin  Hood,  rci.  I 
1 M8,  —  '*  Of  mortal  strength  in  modem  day.** 
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XXIV. 

The  vale  with  loud  applauses  rang, 
The  Ladies'  Bock  sent  back  the  clang. 
The  King,  with  look  unmoVd,  bestowed 
A  purse  well  filled  with  pieces  broad.^ 
Indignant  smiled  the  Douglas  proud, 
And  threw  the  gold  among  the  crowd,* 
Who  now,  with  anxious  wonder,  scan, 
And  sharper  glance,  the  dark  gray  man ; 
Till  whispers  rose  among  the  throng. 
That  heart  so  free,  and  hand  so  strong. 
Must  to  the  Douglas  blood  belong ; 
The  old  men  mark'd  and  shook  the  head, 
To  see  his  hair  with  silver  spread. 
And  wink'd  aside,  and  told  each  son. 
Of  feats  upon  the  English  done. 
Ere  Douglas  of  the  stalwart  hand* 
Was  exiled  from  his  native  land. 
The  women  prais'd  his  stately  form. 
Though  wreck'd  by  many  a  winter's  storm;* 
The  youth  with  awe  and  wonder  saw 
His  strength  surpassing  Nature's  law. 
Thus  judged,  as  is  their  wont,  the  crowd. 
Till  murmur  rose  to  clamours  loud. 
But  not  a  glance  from  that  proud  ring 
Of  peers  who  circled  round  the  King, 
With  Douglas  held  communion  kind, 

'^M8.  —  **  A  purse  yotigK'd  dovon  with  pieces  broad.** 
•  M8.  —  **  ScaUered  the  gold  among  the  crowd. " 
»if«S.  — **Ere  James  of  Douglas'  stalwart  hand.** 
^M8.  —  **  Though  worn  by  many  a  winter  stonn.'* 
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Or  call'd  the  banish'd  man  to  mind  ;^ 
No,  not  from  those  who,  at  the  chase, 
Once  held  his  side  the  honoured  place. 
Begirt  his  board,  and,  in  the  field. 
Found  safety  underneath  his  shield ; 
For  he,  whom  royal  eyes  disown. 
When  was  his  form  to  courtiers  known ! 

XXV. 

The  Monarch  saw  the  gambols  flag, 

And  bade  let  loose  a  gallant  stag. 

Whose  pride,  the  holiday  to  crown. 

Two  favourite  greyhounds  should  pull  down. 

That  venison  free,  and  Bourdeaux  wine, 

Might  serve  the  archery  to  dine. 

But  Lufra,  —  whom  from  Douglas'  side 

Nor  bribe  nor  threat  could  e'er  divide. 

The  fleetest  hound  in  all  the  North, — 

Brave  Lufra  saw,  and  darted  fortL 

She  left  the  royal  hounds  mid- way. 

And  dashing  on  the  antler'd  prey. 

Sunk  her  sharp  muzzle  in  his  flank. 

And  deep  the  flowing  life-blood  drank. 

The  King's  stout  huntsman  saw  the  sport 

By  strange  intruder  broken  short. 

Came  up,  and  with  his  leash  unbound. 

In  anger  struck  the  noble  hound. 

—  The  Douglas  had  endured,  that  mom. 

The  King's  cold  look,  the  nobles'  scorn. 

And  last,  and  worst  to  spirit  proud, 

1  Ma,  ~  '*  Or  caUed  hiM  stately  form  to  mind.*' 
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Had  borne  the  pity  of  the  crowd ; 

But  Lufra  had  been  fondly  bred. 

To  share  his  board,  to  watch  his  bed, 

And  oft  would  Ellen,  Luf ra's  neck, 

In  maiden  glee,  with  garlands  deck ; 

They  were  such  playmates,  that  with  name 

Of  Lufra,  Ellen's  image  came. 

His  stifled  wrath  is  brimming  high, 

In  darkened  brow  and  flashing  eye ; 

As  waves  before  the  bark  divide, 

The  crowd  gave  way  before  his  stride ; 

Needs  but  a  buffet  and  no  more. 

The  groom  lies  senseless  in  his  gore. 

Such  blow  no  other  hand  could  deal. 

Though  gauntleted  in  glove  of  steeL 

XXVI. 

Then  damour'd  loud  the  royal  train,^ 
And  brandish'd  swords  and  staves  amain. 
But  stem  the  Baron's  warning  —  "  Back !  * 
Back,  on  your  lives,  ye  menial  pack ! 
Beware  the  Douglaa  —  Yes !  behold. 
King  James !     The  Douglas,  doom'd  of  old. 
And  vainly  sought  for  near  and  far, 
A  victim  to  atone  the  war, 
A  ¥dlling  victim,  now  attends. 
Nor  craves  thy  grace  but  for  his  friends."  — 
*•  Thus  is  my  clemency  repaid  ? 
Presumptuous  Lord ! "  the  Monarch  said ; 

»  M8,  —  "  Clamour'd  his  eomradea  of  the  txidn.  '• 

s  ITiS. --'' But  Btom  the  warrior's  waxning ---*  BMk  r  ** 
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**  Of  th7  mis-proud  ambitious  clan, 
Thou,  James  of  Bothwell,  wert  the  man. 
The  only  man,  in  whom  a  foe 
My  woman-mercy  would  not  know : 
But  shall  a  Monarch's  presence  brook  ^ 
Injurious  blow,  and  hau^ty  look  ?  — 
What  ho !  the  Captain  of  our  Guard ! 
Give  the  offender  fitting  ward.  — 
Break  off  the  sports  I "  —  for  tumult  rose. 
And  yeomen  'gan  to  bend  their  bows, — 
**  Break  off  the  sports ! "  he  said,  and  frown'd, 
**  And  bid  our  horsemen  dear  the  ground." 

XXVIL 

Then  uproar  wild  and  misarray 
Marr'd  the  fair  form  of  festal  day. 
The  horsemen  prick'd  among  the  crowd, 
Bepell'd  by  threats  and  insult  loud  ;^ 
To  earth  are  borne  the  old  and  weak. 
The  timorous  fly,  the  women  shriek ; 
With  flint,  with  shaft,  with  staff,  with  bar. 
The  hardier  urge  tumultuous  war. 
At  once  round  Douglas  darkly  sweep 
The  royal  spears  in  circle  deep. 
And  slowly  scale  the  pathway  steep ; 
While  on  the  rear  in  thunder  pour 
The  rabble  with  disordered  roar. 

*  M8,  —  **  But  in  my  court,  injurious  blow, 

And  bearded  thus,  and  thus  out-dared  7 
What  ho  I  the  Ci^tain  of  our  Guard  I " 

»  Jf3.  —  •*  Their  threaU  repeU'd  by  Insult  loud." 
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With  grief  the  noble  Douglas  saw 
The  Commons  rise  against  th^  law. 
And  to  the  leading  soldier  said, — 
.  *«  Sir  John  of  Hyndf ord !  'twas  my  blade^ 
That  knighthood  on  thy  shoulder  laid ; 
For  that  good  deed,  permit  me  then 
A  word  with  these  misguided  men. 

XXVIII. 

*Hear,  gentle  friends !  ere  yet  for  me, 
Te  break  the  bands  of  fealty. 
My  life,  my  honour,  and  my  cause, 
I  tender  free  to  Scotland's  laws. 
Are  these  so  weak  as  must  require 
The  aid  of  your  misguided  ire  ? 
Or,  if  I  suffer  causeless  wrong, 
Is  then  my  selfish  rage  so  strong, 
My  sense  of  public  weal  so  low. 
That,  for  mean  vengeance  on  a  foe. 
Those  cords  of  love  I  should  unbind. 
Which  knit  my  country  and  my  kind  f 
Oh  no !  Belieye,  in  yonder  tower 
It  will  not  soothe  my  captive  hour, 
To  know  those  spears  our  foes  should  dreac^ 
For  me  in  kindred  gore  are  red ; 
To  know,  in  fruitless  brawl  begun. 
For  me,  that  mother  wails  her  son ; 
For  me,  that  widow's  mate  expires ;  ^ 
For  me,  that  orphans  weep  their  aires; 
That  patriots  mourn  insulted  laws. 
And  curse  the  Douglas  for  the  cause. 
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0  let  your  patience  ward  such  ill, 
And  keep  your  right  to  love  me  still  I** 

XXIX. 

The  crowd's  wild  fury  sunk  again  ^ 
In  tears,  as  tempests  melt  in  rain. 
With  lifted  hands  and  eyes,  they  pray'd 
For  blessings  on  his  generous  head, 
Who  for  his  country  felt  alone. 
And  prized  her  blood  beyond  his  own. 
Old  men,  upon  the  verge  of  life, 
Bless'd  him  who  stay'd  the  civil  strife ; 
And  mothers  held  their  babes  on  high. 
The  self-devoted  Chief  to  spy. 
Triumphant  over  wrongs  and  ire. 
To  whom  the  prattlers  owed  a  sire : 
Even  the  rough  soldier's  heart  was  moved; 
As  if  behind  some  bier  beloved, 
With  trailing  arms  and  drooping  head. 
The  Douglas  up  the  hill  he  led. 
And  at  the  Oastle's  battled  verge. 
With  sighs  resign'd  his  honoured  charge. 

XXX. 

The  offended  Monarch  rode  apart, 
With  bitter  thought  and  swelling  heart. 
And  would  not  now  vouchsafe  again 
Through  Stirling  streets  to  lead  his  train. 
"  0  Lennox,  who  would  wish  to  rule 

^  M8.  —  **  The  crowd's  wild  fury  c66'd  amain 
In  tears,  as  tempests  $ink  in  rain.^^ 
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This  changeling  crowds  this  common  fool  ? 
Heafst  thou/'  he  said,  **  the  loud  acclaim, 
With  which  they  shout  the  Douglas  name  ? 
With  like  acclaim,  the  vulgar  throat 
Strain'd  for  Eling  James  their  morning  note; 
With  like  acclaim  they  hail'd  the  day, 
When  first  I  broke  the  Douglas'  sway ; 
And  like  acclaim  would  Douglas  greet. 
If  he  could  hurl  me  from  my  seat 
Who  o'er  the  herd  would  wish  to  reign. 
Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  yain ! 
Vain  as  the  leaf  upon  the  stream,^ 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream ; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood, 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  feyer'd  blood. 
Thou  many-headed  monster-thing,^ 

0  who  would  wish  to  be  thy  king  I 

XXXL 

*  But  soft !  what  messenger  of  speed 
Spurs  hitherward  his  panting  steed  ? 

1  guess  his  cognisance  afar  — 

1 M8,  —  *'  Vain  as  the  sick  man's  idle  dream.** 

s  .  .  .  Who  deserves  greatness 
Deserves  yonr  hate ;  and  yonr  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depends 
Upon  yonr  favours,  swims  with  fins  of  lead, 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.    Hang  ye  I  Trust  yef 
With  every  mfaiute  yon  do  change  a  mind ; 
And  can  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile  that  was  your  garland. 

^  Ci3fioia%%$^  Act  i.  Scene  1. 
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What  from  our  cousin,  John  of  Mar  ? "  — 
"  He  prays,  my  liege,  your  sports  keep  bound 
Within  the  safe  and  guarded  ground : 
For  some  foul  purpose  yet  unknown,  — 
Most  sure  for  evil  to  the  throne, — 
The  outlawed  Chieftain,  Roderick  Dhu, 
Has  summon'd  his  rebellious  crew ; 
'Tis  said,  in  James  of  Bothwell's  aid 
These  loose  banditti  stand  array'd. 
The  Earl  of  Mar,  this  mom,^  from  Doune, 
To  break  their  muster  march'd,  and  soon 
Your  grace  will  hear  of  battle  fought ; 
But  earnestly  the  Earl  besought. 
Till  for  such  danger  he  provide. 
With  scanty  train  you  will  not  rida"  ^ 

XXXIL 

**Thou  wam'st  me  I  have  done  amiss, — 
I  should  have  earlier  look'd  to  this : 
I  lost  it  in  this  bustling  day. 
— Retrace  with  speed  thy  former  way ; 
Spare  not  for  spoiling  of  thy  steed. 
The  best  of  mine  shall  be  thy  meed. 
Say  to  our  faithful  Lord  of  Mar, 
We  do  forbid  the  intended  war : 
Roderick,  this  morn,  in  single  fight. 
Was  made  our  prisoner  by  a  knight ; 
And  Douglas  hath  himself  and  cause 
Submitted  to  our  kingdom's  laws. 
The  tidings  of  their  leaders  lost 

1  M8.  —  ''On  distant  chase  you  will  not  ride," 
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Will  soon  dissolve  the  mountain  host. 
Nor  would  we  that  the  vulgar  feel, 
For  their  Chiefs  crimes,  avenging  steeL 
Bear  Mar  our  message,  Braco ;  fly  ! "  — 
He  tum'd  his  steed,  —  "  My  liege,  I  hie, — 
Yet,  ere  I  cross  this  lily  lawn, 
I  fear  the  broadswords  will  be  drawn." 
The  turf  the  flying  courser  spum'd, 
And  to  his  towers  the  King  retum'd. 

XXXIII. 

Ill  with  King  James's  mood  that  day. 
Suited  gay  feast  and  minstrel  lay ; 
Soon  were  dismissed  the  courtly  throng. 
And  soon  cut  short  the  festal  song. 
Nor  less  upon  the  sadden'd  town 
The  evening  sunk  in  sorrow  down. 
The  burghers  spoke  of  civil  jar. 
Of  rumour'd  feuds  and  mountain  war. 
Of  Moray,  Mar,  and  Roderick  Dhu, 
All  up  in  arms :  —  the  Douglas  too. 
They  moum'd  him  pent  within  the  hold, 
«  Where  stout  Earl  Williahi  was  of  old."  ^ 
And  there  his  word  the  speaker  staid. 
And  finger  on  his  lip  he  laid. 
Or  pointed  to  his  dagger  blade. 
But  jaded  horsemen,  from  the  west. 
At  evening  to  the  Castle  press'd ; 
And  busy  talkers  said  they  bore 

1  Stabbed  by  James  II.  in  Stirling  Castle. 
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Tidings  of  fight  on  Katrine's  shore ; 
At  noon  the  deadly  fray  b^on, 
And  lasted  till  the  set  of  son. 
Thus  giddy  rumour  shook  the  town. 
Till  dosed  the  Night  her  pennons  brown. 
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THS  GUABD-BOOIC. 


The  sun,  awakening,  throagh  the  smoky  air 

Of  th^  dark  city  casts  a  sullen  glance, 
Rousing  each  caitiff  to  his  task  of  care. 

Of  sinful  man  the  sad  inheritance; 
Summoning  revellers  from  the  lagging  dance, 

Scaring  the  prowling  robber  to  his  den ; 
Gilding  on  battled  tower  the  warder's  lance, 

And  warning  student  pale  to  leave  his  pen, 
And  yield  his  drowsy  eyes  to  the  kind  nurse  of  men. 

What  various  scenes,  and,  0 1  what  scenes  of  woe. 
Are  witness'd  by  that  red  and  struggling  beam  1 

The  f evefd  patient,  from  his  paUet  low. 
Through  crowded  hospital  beholds  its  stream ; 

The  ruin'd  maiden  trembles  at  its  gleam. 

The  debtor  wakes  to  thought  of  gyve  and  jail, 

The  love-lorn  wretch  starts  from  tormenting  dream ; 
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The  wakeful  mother,  by  the  glimmering  pale, 
Trims  her  sick  infant's  couch,  and  soothes  his  feeble 
waiL 

IL 

At  dawn  the  towers  of  Stirling  rang 

With  soldier-step  and  weapon^clang^ 

While  drums,  with  rolling  note,  foretell 

Belief  to  weary  sentinel 

Through  narrow  loop  and  casement  barr'd,^ 

The  sunbeams  sought  the  Court  of  Guard, 

And,  struggling  with  the  smoky  air, 

Deaden'd  the  torches'  yellow  glare. 

In  comfortless  alliance  shone  ^ 

The  lights  through  arch  of  blacken'd  stone. 

And  show'd  wild  shapes  in  garb  of  war,    • 

Faces  deform'd  with  beard  and  scar. 

All  haggard  from  the  midnight  watch, 

And  f ever'd  with  the  stern  debauch ; 

For  the  oak  table's  massive  board, 

Flooded  with  wine,  with  fragments  stored. 

And  beakers  drain'd,  and  cups  o'erthrown, 

Show'd  in  what  sport  the  night  had  flown. 

Some,  weary,  snored  on  floor  and  bench ; 

Some  labour'd  still  their  thirst  to  quench ; 

Some,,  chill'd  with  watching,  spread  their  hands 

O'er  the  huge  chimney's  dying  brands, 

1  MS,  —  **  Through  Uacken^d  arch  and  casement  barr'd." 
*M8.  —  **  The  lights  in  strange  alliance  shone 

Beneath  the  arch  of  blacken'd  stone." 
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While  round  them,  or  beside  them  flung, 
At  every  step  their  harness  rung. 

IIL 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  sword, 

like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord. 

Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 

Of  ChiefUdn  in  their  leader's  name ; 

Adventurers  they,  from  far  who  roved, 

To  live  by  battle  which  they  loved.^ 

There  the  Italian's  clouded  face. 

The  swarthy  Spaniard's  there  you  trace ; 

The  mountain-loving  Switzer  there 

More  freely  breathed  in  mountain-air ; 

The  Fleming  there  despised  the  soil. 

That  paid  so  ill  the  labourer's  toO ; 

Their  rolls  show'd  French  and  German  name ; 

And  merry  England's  exiles  came, 

To  share,  with  ill-conceal'd  disdain, 

Of  Scotland's  pay  the  scanty  gain. 

All  brave  in  arms,  well  train'd  to  wield 

The  heavy  halberd,  brand,  and  shield ; 

In  camps  licentious,  wild,  and  bold ; 

In  pillage  fierce  and  uncontroll'd ; 

And  now,  by  holytide  and  feast. 

From  rules  of  discipline  released. 

IV. 

They  held  debate  of  bloody  fray. 
Fought  'twixt  Loch  Katrine  and  Achray. 
1  See  Appendix,  Note  P. 
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Fierce  was  their  speech,  and,  'mid  their  words. 

Their  hands  oft  grappled  to  their  swords ; 

Nor  sunk  their  tone  to  spare  the  ear 

Of  wounded  comrades  groaning  near. 

Whose  mangled  limbs,  and  bodies  gored. 

Bore  token  of  the  mountain  sword, 

Though,  neighbouring  to  the  Court  of  Guard, 

Their  prayers  and  feverish  wails  were  heard ; 

Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  joke. 

And  savage  oath  by  fury  spoke !  —  ^ 

At  length  up-started  John  of  Brent, 

A  yeoman  from  the  banks  of  Trent ; 

A  stranger  to  respect  or  fear, 

In  peace  a  chaser  of  the  deer. 

In  host  a  hardy  mutineer. 

But  still  the  boldest  of  the  crew. 

When  deed  of  danger  was  to  do. 

He  grieved,  that  day,  their  games  cut  shorty 

And  marr'd  the  dicer's  brawling  sport. 

And  shouted  loud,  **  Benew  the  bowl  I 

And,  while  a  merry  catch  I  troll. 

Let  each  the  buxom  chorus  bear, 

like  brethren  of  the  brand  and  spear." 

V. 

soldier's  soko. 

Our  vicar  still  preaches  that  Peter  and  Poule 

Laid  a  swinging  long  curse  on  the  bonny  brown 

bowl, 

^M8.  —  **  Sad  burden  to  the  ruffian  jest, 

And  rude  oaths  venM  by  the  rtst,^^ 
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That  there's  wrath  and  despair  in  the  jolly  black- 
jack. 
And  the  seven  deadly  sins  in  a  flagon  of  sack ; 
Yet  whoop,  Bamaby  I  oflf  with  thy  liquor, 
Drink  upsees^  out,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar ! 

Our  vicar  he  calls  it  damnation  to  sip 

The  ripe  ruddy  dew  of  a  woman's  dear  lip, 

Says,  that  Beelzebub  lurks  in  her  kerchief  so  sly. 

And  ApoUyon  shoots  darts  from  her  merry  black  eye  i 

Tet  whoop.  Jack !  kiss  Gillian  the  quicker. 

Till  she  bloom  like  a  rose,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar  I 

Our  vicar  thus  preaches — and  why  should  he  not? 
For  the  dues  of  his  cure  are  the  placket  and  pot; 
And  'tis  right  of  his  office  poor  laymen  to  lurch. 
Who  infringe  the  domains  of  our  good  Mother 

ChurcL 
Tet  whoop,  bully-boys !  off  with  your  liquor. 
Sweet  Marjorie's  the  word,  and  a  fig  for  the  vicar!* 

VI. 

The  wardens  challenge,  heard  without. 
Staid  in  mid-roar  the  merry  shout 

1  Bacchanalian  interjection,  borrowed  from  the  Dutch. 

*  Hie  greateat  blemiah  in  the  poem  is  the  ribaldry  and  dull 
vulgarity  wliich  is  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  soldiery  in  the 
guard-room.  Mr.  Scott  has  condescended  to  write  a  song  for 
them,  wliich  will  be  read  with  pain,  we  are  persuaded,  eren  by 
his  warmest  admirers;  and  his  whole  genius,  and  even  his 
power  of  rersiflcation,  seems  to  desert  him  when  he  attempts 
to  repeat  their  conversation.  Here  is  some  of  the  stuff  which 
has  dropped,  in  this  inaui^>iciou8  attempt,  from  the  pen  of  one 
of  the  first  poets  <rf  his  age  or  country,  etc.  —  Jegtty. 
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A  soldier  to  the  portal  went,  — 
"  Here  is  old  Bertram,  sirs,  of  Ghent ; 

And,  —  beat  for  jubilee  the  drum ! 

A  maid  and  minstrel  with  him  coma" 

Bertram,  a  Fleming,  gray  and  scarr'd, 

Was  entering  now  the  Court  of  Guard, 

A  harper  with  him,  and  in  plaid 

All  muffled  close,  a  mountain  maid. 

Who  backward  shrunk  to  'scape  the  view 

Of  the  loose  scene  and  boisterous  crew. 
"  What  news ? "  they  roar'd :  —  "I  only  know. 

From  noon  till  eve  we  fought  with  foe. 

As  wild  and  as  untameable 

As  the  rude  mountains  where  they  dwell ; 

On  both  sides  store  of  blood  is  lost, 

Nor  much  success  can  either  boast."  — 
"  But  whence  thy  captives,  friend  ?  such  spoil 

As  theirs  must  needs  reward  thy  toiL^ 

Old  dost  thou  wax,  and  wars  grow  sharp ; 

Thou  now  hast  glee-maiden  and  harp ! 

(ret  thee  an  ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 

The  leader  of  a  juggler  band."  — ^ 

1  The  MS.  reads  after  this : 

«« Get  thee  an  ape,  and  then  at  once 
Thou  mayst  renounce  the  waider*8  lanoe, 
And  trudge  through  borough  and  through  land. 
The  leader  of  a  juggler  band.'* 
*  The  jongleurs,  or  jugglers,  as  we  learn  from  the  elaborate 
work  of  the  late  Mr.  Strutt,  on  the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the 
people  of  England,  used  to  call  in  the  aid  of  various  assistants, 
to  render  these  performaDces  as  captivating  as  possible.    The 
glee-maiden  was  a  necessary  attendant.     Her  duty  was  tum- 
bling and  dancing ;  and  therefore  the  Anglo-Saxon  reraion  of 
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VIL 

*  No,  comrade ; — no  such  fortune  mina 
After  the  fight  these  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl, 

Saint  Markka  Gknpel  states  Herodias  to  have  yanlted  or  tumbled 
before  King  Herod.  In  Scotland,  these  poor  creatures  seem, 
even  at  a  late  period,  to  have  been  bondswomen  to  their  mas- 
ters, as  appears  irom  a  case  reported  hy  Fountainhall.  **  Beid 
the  mountebank  pursues  Scot  of  Harden  and  his  lady  for  steal- 
ing away  from  him  a  little  girl,  called  the  tumbling-lassie,  that 
danced  upon  his  stage ;  and  he  claimed  damages,  and  produced 
a  contract,  whereby  he  bought  her  from  her  mother  for  £80 
Scots.  But  we  have  no  daves  in  Scotland,  and  mothera  can- 
not sell  their  bairns ;  and  physicians  attested  the  employment 
of  tumbling  would  kill  her ;  and  her  joints  were  now  grown 
stiff,  and  she  declined  to  return ;  though  she  was  at  least  a 
'prentice,  and  00  could  not  run  away  from  her  master :  yet 
some  cited  Moseses  law,  that  if  a  servant  shelter  himself  with 
thee,  against  his  master's  cruelty,  thou  shalt  surely  not  deliyer 
him  up.  The  Lords,  renitente  canceUario,  assoilzied  Harden, 
on  the  27th  of  January  {lesiy  —  FaurUainhaWs  DecUions, 
vol.  i.  p.  439.1 

The  facetious  qualities  of  the  ape  soon  rendered  him  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  strolling  band  of  the  jongleur.  Ben 
Jonson,  in  his  splenetic  introduction  to  the  comedy  of  Bar- 
thohmew  Fair,  ia  at  pains  to  inform  the  audience  **  that  he 
has  ne^er  a  sword-and-buckler  man  in  his  Fair,  nor  a  juggler, 
with  a  well-educated  ape,  to  come  over  the  chalne  for  the  King 
of  England,  and  back  agaJn  for  the  prince,  and  sit  still  on  his 
haunches  for  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  Spaine." 

1  TlMmgh  iMt  to  my  purpoM,  I  oaanot  help  noticing  a  oircnin- 
ttaooe  respecting  another  of  thU  Mr.  Reid*t  attendanu,  which  00- 
eorred  during  Jamee  n.'t  leal  for  Catholic  proeelytinn,  and  it  told  by 
FoontainhaU,  with  dry  Scottish  irony.  «*  January  17th,  1687.  —  Beid 
the  moantehank  is  reoeired  into  the  Popish  church,  and  one  of  hit 
blaokamoret  wat  pertnaded  to  accept  of  baptism  from  the  Popish 
prietU,  and  to  tarn  Ohrittian  papist;  which  wat  a  great  trophy:  he 
wat  called  Jamet,  after  the  king  and  <dianceUor,  and  the  Apostle 
James."— iM(f.p.410. 
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And,  having  audience  of  the  Earl, 

Mar  bade  I  should  purvey  them  steed. 

And  bring  them  hitherward  with  speed. 

Forbear  your  mirth  and  rude  alarm, 

For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm."  — 
"  Hear  ye  his  boast  ? "  cried  John  of  Brent, 

Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent ; 
^  Shall  he  strike  doe  beside  our  lodge. 

And  yet  the  jealous  niggard  grudge 

To  pay  the  forester  his  fee  ? 

Ill  have  my  share  howe'er  it  be, 

Despite  of  Moray,  Mar,  or  thee." 

Bertram  his  forward  step  withstood ;  ^ 

And,  burning  in  his  vengeful  mood. 

Old  Allan,  though  unfit  for  strife. 

Laid  hand  upon  his  dagger-knife ; 

But  Ellen  boldly  stepp'd  between. 

And  dropp'd  at  once  the  tartan  screen:  — 

So,  from  his  morning  cloud,  appears 

The  sun  of  May,  through  summer  tears. 

The  savage  soldiery,  amazed,^ 

As  on  descended  angel  gazed ; 

Even  hardy  Brent,  abashed  and  tamed. 

Stood  half  admiring,  half  ashamed. 

vm. 

Boldly  she  spoke,  —  "  Soldiers,  attend  I 
My  father  was  the  soldiers  friend ; 

1 218,  —  ••  Bertram  |  ^\^  \  violence  withstood.'* 
«  MS.  —  **  While  the  rude  soldiery,  amased.'* 
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Gheer'd  him  in  camps,  in  marches  led, 

And  with  him  in  the  battle  bled. 

Not  from  the  valiant,  or  the  strong, 

Should  exile's  daughter  suffer  wrong." — * 

Answer'd  De  Brent,  most  forward  still 

In  every  feat  or  good  or  ill, — 
*<  I  shame  me  of  the  part  I  play'd : 

And  thou  an  outlaw's  child,  poor  maid  I 

An  outlaw  I  by  forest  laws. 

And  merry  Needwood  knows  the  cause. 

Poor  Bose,  —  if  Rose  be  living  now,"  —  * 

He  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow, — 
*"  Must  bear  such  age,  I  think,  as  thou.  — 

Hear  ye,  my  mates ;--^ I  go  to  call 

The  Captain  of  our  watch  to  hall : 

There  lies  my  halberd  on  the  floor ; 

And  he  that  steps  my  halberd  o'er. 

To  do  the  maid  injurious  part. 

My  shaft  shall  quiver  in  his  heart  I  — 

Beware  loose  speech,  or  jesting  rough : 

Te  all  know  John  de  Brent     Enough." 

IX. 

Their  Captain  came,  a  gallant  young,— 
(Of  Tullibardine's  house  he  sprung,) 
Nor  wore  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight ; 
Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd, 

1  JfiS.  —  **  Should  ^Uen  Dougla9  sufFer  wrong.'* 
*M8.  —  ••  •  Mj  Rose,* —he  wiped  his  iron  eye  and  brow,  — 
•  Poor  Bose,  -*  if  Bose  he  Uving  now.  * '  * 
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Forward  his  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 

The  high-bom  maiden  ill  could  brook 

The  scanning  of  his  curious  look 

And  dauntless  eye ;  —  and  yet,  in  sooth, 

Young  Lewis  was  a  generous  youth ; 

But  Ellen's  lovely  face  and  mien, 

111  suited  to  the  garb  and  scene. 

Might  lightly  bear  construction  strange, 

And  give  loose  fancy  scope  to  ranga 
"  Welcome  to  Stirling  towers,  fair  maid  I 

Come  ye  to  seek  a  champion's  aid. 

On  palfrey  white,  with  harper  hoar. 

Like  errant  damosel  of  yore  ? 

Does  thy  high  quest  a  knight  require. 

Or  may  the  venture  suit  a  squire  ? "  — 

Her  dark  eye  flash'd ;  —  she  paused  and  sigh'd,  — 
•  0  what  have  I  to  do  with  pride  I  — 

Through  scenes  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  strife, 

A  suppliant  for  a  father's  life, 

I  crave  an  audience  of  the  King. 

Behold,  to  back  my  suit,  a  ring. 

The  royal  pledge  of  grateful  claims. 

Given  by  the  Monarch  to  Fitz-James."  ^ 

X. 

The  signet-ring  young  Lewis  took. 
With  deep  respect  and  alter'd  look ; 
And  said,  —  "  This  ring  our  duties  own ; 
And  pardon,  if  to  worth  unknown, 
In  semblance  mean  obscurely  veil'd, 

1 M8.  —  **  The  Monarch  gwt  to  James  Fitz-James.** 
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Lady,  in  aught  my  folly  fail'd. 
Soon  as  the  day  flings  wide  his  gates. 
The  King  shall  know  what  suitor  waits. 
Please  you,  meanwhile,  in  fitting  bower 
Bepose  you  till  his  waking  hour; 
Female  attendance  shall  obey 
Your  best,  for  service  or  array. 
Permit  I  marshal  you  the  way." 
But,  ere  she  followed,  with  the  grace 
And  open  bounty  of  her  race, 
She  bade  her  slender  purse  be  shared 
Among  the  scfldiers  of  the  guard. 
The  rest  with  thanks  their  guerdon  took ; 
But  Brent,  with  shy  and  awkward  look. 
On  the  reluctant  maiden's  hold 
Forced  bluntly  back  the  profifer'd  gold; — 
"  Forgive  a  haughty  English  heart. 
And  0  forget  its  ruder  part ! 
The  vacant  purse  shall  be  my  share,^ 
Which  in  my  barret-cap  I'll  bear. 
Perchance,  in  jeopardy  of  war. 
Where  gayer  crests  may  keep  afar." 
With  thanks,  —  'twas  all  she  could,  —  the 

maid 
His  rugged  courtesy  repaid. 

XL 

When  Ellen  forth  with  Lewis  went, 
Allan  made  suit  to  John  of  Brent :  — 

>  2£8.  —  **  The  silken  purse  shall  serve  for  me, 
And  in  my  barret-cap  shall  flee.*' 
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*  My  lady  safe,  0  let  your  grace 

Give  me  to  see  my  master's  face  I 

His  minstrel  I,  —  to  share  bis  doom 

Bound  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

Tenth  in  descent,  since  first  my  sires 

Waked  for  bis  noble  house  their  lyres, 

Nor  one  of  all  the  race  was  known 

But  prized  its  weal  above  their  own. 

With  the  Chiefs  birth  begins  our  care ; 

Our  harp  must  soothe  the  infant  heir. 

Teach  the  youth  tales  of  fig^t,  and  grace 

His  earliest  feat  of  field  or  chase ;' 

In  peace,  in  war,  our  rank  we  keep, 

We  cheer  his  board,  we  soothe  his  sleep. 

Nor  leave  him  till  we  pour  our  verse, — 

A  doleful  tribute !  —  o'er  his  hearse. 

Then  let  me  share  his  captive  lot ; 

It  is  my  right  —  deny  it  notl"  — 
«  Little  we  reck,"  said  John  of  Brent, 
«  We  Southern  men,  of  long  descent ; 

Nor  wot  we  how  a  name  —  a  word- 
Makes  clansmen  vassals  to  a  lord : 

Tet  kind  my  noble  landlord's  part, — 

Gtod  bless  the  house  of  Beaudesert ! 

And,  but  I  loved  to  drive  the  deer. 

More  than  to  guide  the  labouring  steer, 

I  had  not  dwelt  an  outcast  here. 

Come,  good  old  Minstrel,  follow  me ; 

Thy  Lord  and  Chieftain  shalt  thou  see.** 
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XIL 

Then,  from  a  rusted  iron  hook, 
A  bunch  of  ponderous  keys  he  took, 
Lighted  a  torch,  and  Allan  led 
Through  grated  arch  and  passage  dread. 
Portals  they  pass'd,  where,  deep  within. 
Spoke  prisoner's  moan,  and  fetters'  din ; 
Through  rugged  vaults,^  where,  loosely  stored. 
Lay  wheel,  and  axe,  and  headsman's  sword. 
And  many  an  hideous  engine  grim. 
For  wrenching  joint,  and  crushing^  limb. 
By  artist  f  orm'd,  who  deem'd  it  shame 
And  sin  to  give  their  work  a  name. 
They  halted  at  a  low-brow'd  porch. 
And  Brent  to  Allan  gave  the  torch. 
While  bolt  and  chain  he  backward  roU'd, 
And  made  the  bar  unhasp  its  hold. 
They  entered :  —  'twas  a  prison  room 
Of  stem  security  and  gloom. 
Yet  not  a  dungeon ;  for  the  day 
Through  lofty  gratings  found  its  way, 
And  rude  and  antique  garniture 
Deck'd  the  sad  walls  and  oaken  floor  ;^ 
Such  as  the  rugged  days  of  old 
Deem'd  fit  for  captive  noble's  hold. 
"  Here,"  said  De  Brent,  **  thou  mayst  remain^ 

1  MS,  —  "  Low  broad  vaults.'* 

*M8.  —  ''Stretching,''  •MS,  —  ''FlMy  floor." 

*ifi8.  — ".  .  .  ♦Thou  mayst  remain.' 

And  then,  retiring,  bolt  and  chain, 

And  rusty  bar,  he  drew  again. 

Boused  at  the  sound,"  etc. 
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Till  the  Leech  visit  him  again. 

Strict  is  his  charge,  the  warders  tell. 

To  tend  the  noble  prisoner  well" 

Retiring  then  the  bolt  he  drew, 

And  the  lock's  murmurs  growl'd  anew. 

Boused  at  the  sound,  from  lowlj  bed 

A  captive  f eeblj  raised  his  head ; 

The  wondering  Minstrel  look'd,  and  knew  — 

Not  his  dear  lord,  but  Roderick  Dhu ! 

For,  come  from  where  Clan-Alpine  fought, 

They,  ^ring,  deem'd  the  Chief  he  sought 

xin. 

As  the  tall  ship,  whose  lofty  prore 
Shall  never  stem  the  billows  more, 
Deserted  by  her  gallant  band, 
Amid  the  break^s  lies  astrand, — 
So,  on  his  couch,  lay  Roderick  Dhu  I 
And  oft  his  f ever'd  limbs  he  threw 
In  toss  abrupt,  as  when  her  sides 
lie  rocking  in  the  advancing  tides, 
That  shake  her  frame  with  ceaseless  beat, 
Yet  cannot  heave  her  from  her  seat;  — 
O !  how  unlike  her  course  at  sea  I  ^ 
Or  his  free  step  on  hill  and  lea !  — 
Soon  as  the  Minstrel  he  could  scan, 
—  "What  of  thy  lady?  —  of  my  clan?  — 
My  mother  ?  —  Douglas  ?  —  tell  me  all  ? 
Have  they  been  ruin'd  in  my  fall  ? 

*  MS.  —  "01  how  onlike  her  course  on  main  ! 
Or  his  free  st^  on  hill  and  plcUn  / " 
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Ah,  yes !  or  wherefore  art  thou  here ! 

Yet  speak,  —  speak  boldly,  —  do  not  fear."  — 

(For  Allan,  who  his  mood  well  knew, 

Was  choked  with  grief  and  terror  too.)  — 
*»Who  fonght  —  who  fled?  —  Old  man, be  brief;  — 

Some  might  —  for  they  had  lost  their  Chief. 

Who  basely  live  ?  —  who  bravely  died  ? " — 
"  0,  calm  thee.  Chief ! "  the  Minstrel  cried, 
"Ellen  is  safe;"  — "For  that  thank  Heaven!"  — 
"And  hopes  are  for  the  Douglas  given ;  — 

The  Lady  Margaret  too  is  well. 

And,  for  thy  clan,  —  on  field  or  fell, 

Has  never  harp  of  minstrel  told,^ 

Of  combat  fought  so  true  and  bold. 

Thy  stately  Pine  is  yet  unbent. 

Though  many  a  goodly  bough  is  rent." 

XIV. 

The  chieftain  reaf d  his  form  on  high, 
And  fever's  fire  was  in  his  eye ; 
But  ghastly,  pale,  and  livid  streaks 
Chequer'd  his  swarthy  brow  and  cheeks. 
—  "  Hark,  Minstrel  I  I  have  heard  thee  play. 
With  measure  bold,  on  festal  day. 
In  yon  lone  isle,  .  .  .  again  where  ne'er 
Shall  harper  play,  or  warrior  hear !  .  .  . 
That  stirring  air  that  peals  on  high. 
O'er  Dermid's  race  our  victory.  — 

IMS.  —  '*  Shall  never  harp  of  minstrel  teU, 

Of  combat  fought  bo  fierce  and  lo^U.** 
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Strike  it !  ^  —  and  then,  (for  well  thou  canst,) 

Free  from  thy  minstrel-spirit  glanced, 

Fling  me  the  picture  of  the  fight, 

When  met  my  clan  the  Saxon  might 

111  listen,  till  my  fancy  hears 

The  clang  of  swords,  the  crash  of  spears  I 

These  grates,  these  walls,  shall  yanish  then, 

For  the  fair  field  of.  fighting  men, 

And  my  free  spirit  burst  away, 

As  if  it  soar'd  from  battle-fray." 

The  trembling  Bard  with  awe  obey'd, — 

Slow  on  the  harp  his  hand  he  laid ; 

But  soon  remembrance  of  the  sight 

^  There  are  aeyeral  inatanoes,  at  leaat  in  tradition,  of  per- 
sons so  much  attached  to  particular  tunes  as  to  require  to  hear 
them  on  their  death-bed.  Such  an  anecdote  is  mentioned  by 
the  late  Mr.  Riddel  of  Glenriddel,  in  his  collection  of  Border 
tunes,  respecting  an  air  called  the  **  Dandling  of  the  Bairns,** 
for  which  a  certain  Oalloyidian  laird  is  said  to  have  evinced 
this  strong  mark  of  partiality.  It  is  popularly  told  of  a  famous 
freebooter,  that  he  composed  the  tune  known  by  the  name  of 
Macpherson's  Rant  while  under  sentence  of  death,  and  played 
it  at  the  gallows-tree.  Some  spirited  words  have  been  adapted 
to  it  by  Bums.  A  similar  story  is  recounted  of  a  Welsh  bard, 
who  composed  and  played  on  his  death-bed  the  air  called 
Dafyddy  Garregg  Wen,  But  the  most  curious  example  is 
given  by  Brantome,  of  a  maid  of  honour  at  the  court  of  France, 
entitled  Mademoiselle  de  Limeuil.  **  Durant  sa  maladie,  dont 
elle  trespassa,  jamais  die  ne  cessa,  ains  causa  tou^ours ;  oar 
elle  estoit  fort  grande  parleuse,  brocardeuse,  et  tr^bien  et  fori 
k  propos,  et  tr^s-beUe  avec  cela.  Quand  Theure  de  sa  fin  fut 
venue,  die  fit  venir  a  soy  son  valet  (ainsi  que  le  fllles  de  la 
cour  en  out  chacune  un),  qui  s'appelloit  Julien,  et  scavoit  ti^ 
bien  jofler  du  violon.  *  Julien,*  luy  dit  elle,  *prenes  vostre 
violon,  et  sonnez  moy  tousjours  jusques  a  ce  que  me  vpyas 
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He  witnessed  from  the  mountain's  height. 
With  what  old  Bertram  told  at  night,^ 
Awaken'd  the  full  power  of  song. 
And  bore  him  in  career  along;  — 
As  shallop  launched  on  river^s  tide, 
That  slow  and  fearful  leaves  the  side. 
But,  when  it  feels  the  middle  stream, 
Drives  downward  swift  as  ligbtning^s  beam. 

XV. 

BATTLE  OF  BEAL'  AN  DUINE.' 

«  The  Minstrel  came  once  more  to  view 
The  eastern  ridge  of  Benvenue, 
For,  ere  he  parted,  he  would  saj 

morte  (car  je  m'y  en  yais)  la  dtf  aite  des  Suisses,  et  le  mieux 
que  Tous  pourrez,  et  quand  vous  serez  sur  le  mot,  ^  Toot  est 
perdu,'  Bonaez  le  par  quatre  ou  cing  foU,  le  plus  piteusement 
que  TOUS  pourrez,*  ce  qui  fit  Tautre,  et  elle^neeme  luy  aidoit 
de  la  Yoix,  et  quaod  ce  vint  *  tout  est  perdu,*  elle  le  r^t^u  par 
deux  foia ;  et  se  toumant  de  Pautre  cost^  du  cheyet,  elle  dit  h 
aes  compagDes  :  *•  Tout  est  perdu  k  ce  coup,  et  k  bon  eeoient ; ' 
et  ainsi  d^o^da.  VoUa  une  morte  Joyeuse  et  plaisante.  Jetiens 
ce  conte  de  deux  de  aee  oompagnes,  digues  de  f oi,  qui  yirent 
Jofto*  ce  mystere.*'  —  (ffuores  de  Brantome,  iii.  607.  The  tune 
to  which  thia  fair  lady  chose  to  make  her  final  exit  was  com- 
posed on  the  defeat  of  the  Swiss  at  Marignano.  The  burden  is 
quoted  by  Fanurge,  in  Rabelais,  and  ccmsists  of  these  words, 
imitating  the  jargon  of  the  Swiss,  which  is  a  mixture  of  French 
and  German: 

**  Tout  est  yelore 
La  Tintelore, 
Tout  est  yerlore,  bi  Gk>t  1  *' 

iThe  MS.  has  not  this  line. 

*  A  skirmish  actually  took  place  at  a  pass  thus  called  in  the 
Trosachs,  and  closed  with  the  remarkable  incident  mentioned 
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Farewell  to  lovely  Loch  Acshray  — 
Where  shall  he  find,  in  foreign  land, 
So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand !  — 
There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake. 
Upon  her  eyry  nods  the  erne. 

The  deer  has  sought  the  brake ; 
The  small  birds  will  not  sing  aloud. 

The  springing  trout  lies  stiU, 
So  darkly  glooms  yon  thunder-cloud. 
That  swathes,  as  with  a  purple  shroud, 

Benledi's  distant  hilL 
Is  it  the  thunder's  solemn  sound 

That  mutters  deep  and  dread. 
Or  echoes  from  the  groaning  ground 

The  warrior's  measured  tread  ? 

in  the  text.  It  was  greatly  posterior  in  date  to  the  reign  ci 
James  v. 

**  In  this  ron^ly-wooded  island,^  the  country  people  secreted 
their  wivee  and  children,  and  their  most  valuable  effects  from 
the  rapacity  of  Cromwell^s  soldiers,  during  their  inroad  into 
this  country,  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  These  invaders,  not 
venturing  to  ascend  by  the  ladders,  along  the  side  of  the  lake, 
took  a  more  circuitous  road,  throu^  the  heart  of  the  Trosachi, 
the  most  frequented  path  at  that  time,  which  penetrates  the 
wilderness  about  half-way  between  Binean  and  the  lake,  by  a 
tract  called  Tea-chilleach,  or  the  Old  Wife's  Bog. 

**  In  one  of  the  defiles  of  this  by-road,  the  men  of  the  conntiy 
at  that  time  hung  upon  the  rear  of  the  invading  enemy,  and 
shot  one  of  Cromwell's  men,  whose  grave  marks  the  scene  of 
action,  and  gives  name  to  that  pass.^  In  revenge  of  this  insult 
the  soldiers  resolved  to  plunder  the  Island,  to  violate  the  women, 

>That  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Katrine,  to  often  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 
*  BeallAch  an  duine. 
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Is  it  the  lightning's  quivering  glance 
That  on  the  thicket  streams. 

Or  do  they  flash  on  spear  and  lance 
The  sun's  retiring  beams  ? 
—  I  see  the  dagger-crest  of  Mar, 
I  see  the  Moray's  silver  star. 
Wave  o'er  the  cloud  of  Saxon  war, 
That  up  the  lake  comes  winding  &r  I 
To  hero  bound  for  battle*strif e, 

Or  bard  of  martial  lay, 
Twere  worth  ten  years  of  peaceful  life, 

One  glance  at  their  array  1 

XVL 

«  Their  light-arm'd  archers  far  and  near 
Survey'd  the  tangled  ground, 

and  put  the  children  to  death.  With  this  brutal  intention,  one 
of  the  party,  more  expert  than  the  rest,  swam  toward  the  islandi 
to  fetch  the  boat  to  his  comrades,  which  had  carried  the  women 
to  their  asylum,  and  lay  moored  in  one  of  the  creeks.  His 
comi>anions  stood  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  in  full  view 
of  aU  that  was  to  pass,  waiting  anxiously  for  his  return  with 
the  boat.  But  just  as  the  swimmer  had  got  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  island,  and  was  laying  hold  of  a  black  rock,  to  get 
on  shore,  a  heroine,  who  stood  on  the  very  point  where  he 
meant  to  land,  hastily  snatching  a  dagger  from  below  her 
apron,  with  one  stroke  seyered  his  head  from  the  body.  His 
party  seeing  this  disaster,  and  relinquistiing  all  future  hope  of 
revenge  or  conquest,  made  the  best  of  their  way  out  of  their 
perilous  situation.  This  amascm's  great-grandson  lives  at 
Bridge  of  Turk,  who,  besides  others,  attests  the  anecdote."  — 
Sketch  of  the  Scenery,  near  CaUender.  Stirling,  1806,  p.  20. 
1  have  only  to  add  to  this  account  that  the  heroine*s  name  was 
Helen  Stuart. 
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Thdr  centare  ranks,  with  pike  and  spear, 

A  twilight  forest  frown'd, 
Their  barbed  horsemen,  in  the  rear. 

The  stern  battalia  crown'd. 
No  cymbal  clash'd,  no  clarion  rang. 

Still  were  the  pipe  and  drum ; 
Save  heavy  tread,  and  armour's  clang, 

The  sullen  march  was  dumb. 
There  breathed  no  wind  their  crests  to  shake, 

Or  wave  their  flags  abroad ; 
Scarce  the  frail  aspen  seem'd  to  quake, 

That  shadowed  o'er  their  road. 
Their  vaward  scouts  no  tidings  bring. 

Can  rouse  no  lurking  foe. 
Nor  spy  a  trace  of  living  thing. 

Save  when  they  stirr'd  the  roe ; 
The  host  moves,  like  a  deep-sea  wave. 
Where  rise  no  rocks  its  pride  to  brave, 
High-swelling,  dark,  and  slow. 
The  lake  is  pass'd,  and  now  they  gain 
A  narrow  and  a  broken  plain. 
Before  the  Trosach's  rugged  jaws; 
And  here  the  horse  and  spearmen  pause, 
While,  to  explore  the  dangerous  glen. 
Dive  through  the  pass  the  archer-men. 

XVIL 

«  At  once  there  rose  so  wild  a  yell 
Within  that  dark  and  narrow  dell. 
As  all  the  fiends,  from  heaven  that  fell» 
Had  peal'd  the  banner-cry  of  hell ! 
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Forth  from  the  pass  in  tumult  driven, 
lake  cha£f  before  the  irind  of  heaven, 

The  archery  appear : 
For  life !  for  life !  their  plight  they  ply — 
And  shriek,  and  shout,  and  battle-ery. 
And  plaids  and  bonnets  waving  high, 
And  broadswords  flashing  to  the  sky. 

Are  maddening  in  the  rear. 
Onward  they  drive,  in  dreadful  race, 
Pursuers  and  pursued ; 
Before  that  tide  of  flight  and  chase, 
How  shall  it  keep  its  rooted  i^ace. 

The  spearmen's  twilight  wood  ?  — 
'Down,  down,'  cried  Mar,  *  your  lances  down ! 

Bear  back  both  friend  and  foe ! ' 
like  reeds  before  the  tempests  frown. 
That  serried  grove  of  lances  brown 

At  once  lay  levelled  low ; 
And  closely  shouldering  side  to  side, 
The  bristling  ranks  the  onset  bide.  —  ^ 
*  We'll  quell  the  savage  mountaineer, 
.  As  their  Tinchel^  cows  the  game  t 
They  come  as  fleet  as  forest  deer. 

We'll  drive  them  back  as  tama'  — 

XVlll. 

''  Bearing  before  them,  in  their  course. 

The  relics  of  the  archer  force, 

like  wave  with  crest  of  sparkling  foam, 

^The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet 

>  A  ciiole  of  sportsmen,  who,  by  surrounding  a  great  space, 
and  gradually  nanowing,  brought  immense  quantities  of  deer 
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Bight  onward  did  Clan-Alpine  coma 
Above  the  tide,  each  broadsword  bright 
Was  brandishing  like  beam  of  light, 

Each  targe  was  dark  below ; 
And  with  the  ocean's  mightj  swing, 
When  heaving  to  the  tempest's  wing, 
They  hurFd  them  on  the  foe. 
I  heard  the  lance's  shivering  crash. 
As  when  the  whirlwind  rends  the  ash ; 
I  heard  the  broadsword's  deadly  dang. 
As  if  an  hundred  anvils  rang ! 
But  Moray  wheel'd  his  rearward  rank 
Of  horsemen  on  Clan-Alpine's  flank, 
—  'My  banner-man  advance ! 
I  see,'  he  cried, '  their  colonm  shaka  — 
Now,  gallants !  for  your  ladies'  sake. 
Upon  them  with  the  lance !  *  — 
The  horsemen  dash'd  among  the  rout, 
As  deer  break  through  the  broom ; 
Their  steeds  are  stout,  their  swords  are  out. 

They  soon  make  lightsome  room. 
Clan-Alpine's  best  are  backward  borne — 

Where,  where  was  Boderick  then ! 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle-horn 

Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 
And  refluent  through  the  pass  of  fear  ^ 

together,  which  usaally  made  desperate  efforts  to  break  throng 
the  Tinchel. 

1  if 5.  —  ^*  And  refluent  doum  the  dark$ome  pass 
The  battle's  tide  was  ponrM ; 
There  toWd  the  tpearman'a  struggling  spear, 
Then  raged  the  mountain  swonL** 
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The  battle's  tide  was  pour'd ; 
Vanished  the  Sajon's  struggling  spear, 

Yanish'd  the  mountain  sword. 
As  Bracklinn's  chasm,  so  black  and  steep, 

Beceives  her  roaring  linn, 
As  the  dark  caverns  of  the  deep 
Suck  the  wild  whirlpool  in. 
So  did  the  deep  and  darksome  pass 
Devour  the  battle's  mingled  mass : 
None  linger  now  upon  the  plain. 
Save  those  who  ne'er  shall  fight  again* 

XIX. 

**  Now  westward  rolls  the  battle's  din. 
That  deep  and  doubling  pass  within. 
—  Minstrel,  away !  the  work  of  fate  ^ 
Is  bearing  on :  its  issue  wait. 
Where  the  rude  Trosach's  dread  defile 
Opens  on  Katrine's  lake  and  isle.  — 
Gray  Benvenue  I  soon  repass'd, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  me  cast. 

The  sun  is  set ;  —  the  clouds  are  met. 
The  lowering  scowl  of  heaven 

An  inky  hue  of  livid  blue 
To  the  deep  lake  has  given ; 
Strange  gusts  of  wind  from  mountain  glen 
Swept  o'er  the  lake,  then  sunk  agen. 
I  heeded  not  the  eddying  surge, 
Mine  eye  but  saw  the  Trosach's  gorge, 

1  MS.  — ''  Away  I  away  !  the  work  of  fate  1  ** 
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Mine  ear  but  heard  the  sullen  sound, 
Which  like  an  earthquake  shook  the  ground. 
And  spoke  the  stem  and  desperate  strife 
That  parts  not  but  with  parting  lif e.^ 
Seeming,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toU^ 
The  dirge  of  many  a  passing  souL 
Nearer  it  comes  —  the  dim-wood  glen 
The  martial  flood  disgorged  agen, 

But  not  in  mingled  tide ; 
The  plaided  warriors  of  the  North 
High  on  the  mountain  thunder  forth 

And  overhang  its  side ; 
While  by  the  lake  below  appears 
The  darkening  cloud  of  Saxon  spear&' 
At  weary  bay  each  shattered  band. 
Eyeing  their  f oemen,  sternly  stand ; 
Their  banners  stream  Uke  tatter'd  sail. 
That  flings  its  fragments  to  the  gale. 
And  broken  arms  and  disarray 
Mark'd  the  fell  havoc  of  the  day. 

XX. 

«  Viewing  the  mountain's  ridge  askance, 
The  Saxon  stood  in  sullen  trance, 

1  ...  the  lorelineflB  in  death 
Thai  parts  not  quite  with  parting  breath. 

—  Byron'B  Oiaour, 
*MS,  —  *«  And  aeem'd,  to  minstrel  ear,  to  toll 
The  parting  dirge  of  many  a  soul.** 
•lis.  —  *'  While  by  the  darkened  lake  below. 
File  out  the  spearmen  of  the  foe.** 
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Till  Moray  pointed  with  his  lanoe. 
And  cried — 'Behold  yon  isle ! — 

See !  none  are  left  to  goard  its  strand, 

But  women  weak,  that  wring  the  hand : 

Tis  there  of  yore  the  robber  band 
Their  booty  wont  to  pile ;  — 

My  purse,  with  bonnet-pieces  store. 

To  him  will  swim  a  bow-shot  o'er, 

And  loose  a  shallop  from  the  shore. 

Lightly  we'll  tame  the  war-wolf  then. 

Lords  of  his  mate,  and  brood,  and  den.' 

Forth  from  the  ranks  a  spearman  sprung. 

On  earth  his  casque  and  corslet  rung. 

He  plunged  him  in  the  wave :  — 

All  saw  the  deed  —  the  purpose  knew. 

And  to  their  clamours  Benvenue 

A  mingled  echo  gave ; 

The  Saxons  shout,  their  mate  to  cheer. 

The  helpless  females  scream  for  fear. 

And  yells  for  rage  the  mountaineer. 

'Twas  then,  as  by  the  outcry  riven, 

Pour'd  down  at  once  the  lowering  heaven ; 

A  whirlwind  swept  Loch  Katrine's  breast. 

Her  billows  reafd  their  snowy  crest 

Well  for  the  swimmer  swell'd  they  high. 

To  mar  the  Highland  marksman's  eye ; 

For  round  him  shower'd,  'mid  rain  and  hail. 

The  vengeful  arrows  of  the  GkieL  — 

In  vain.  —  He  nears  the  isle  —  and  lo! 

His  hand  is  on  a  shallop's  bow. 

—  Just  then  a  flash  of  lightning  came^ 
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It  tinged  the  waves  and  strand  with  ftame; — ^ 

I  marked  Dimcraggan's  widoVd  dame» 

Behind  an  oak  I  saw  her  stand, 

A  naked  dirk  gleam'd  in  her  hand :  — 

It  darkened,  —  but  amid  the  moan 

Of  waves  I  heard  a  dying  groan; — 

Another  flash !  —  the  spearman  floats 

A  weltering  corse  beside  the  boats, 

And  the  stem  Matron  o'er  him  stood. 

Her  hand  and  dagger  streaming  blood. 

XXL 

**  *  Revenge !  revenge ! '  the  Saxons  cried. 
The  Gaels'  exulting  shout  replied 
Despite  the  elemental  rage. 
Again  they  hurried  to  engage ; 
But,  ere  they  closed  in  desperate  fight. 
Bloody  with  spurring  came  a  knight, 
Sprung  from  his  horse,  and,  from  a  crag. 
Waved  'twixt  the  hosts  a  milk-white  flag. 
Clarion  and  trumpet  by  his  side 
Rung  forth  a  truce-note  hig^  and  wide, 
While,  in  the  Monarch's  name,  afar 
An  herald's  voice  forbade  the  war, 
For  Bothwell's  lord,  and  Roderick  bold. 
Were  both,  he  said,  in  captive  hold." 
—  But  here  the  lay  made  sudden  stand, 

^TheMS.  reads: 

**  It  tinged  the  boats  and  lake  with  flame/* 
The  eig^t  closing  lines  of  the  stanza  are  interpolated  on  a 
slip  of  paper. 
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The  hsTp  escaped  the  Minstrers  hand  !-^ 

Oft  had  he  stolen  a  glance,  to  e^j 

How  Boderick  brook'd  his  minstrelsy : 

At  first,  the  Chieftain,  to  the  chime, 

With  lifted  hand,  kept  feeble  time ; 

That  motion  ceased,  —  jet  feeling  strong 

Varied  his  look  as  changed  the  song ;^ 

At  length,  no  more  his  deafen'd  ear 

The  minstrel  melody  can  hear ; 

His  face  grows  sharp,  —  his  hfimds  are  clench'd, 

As  if  some  pang  his  heartnstrings  wrench'd ; 

Set  are  his  teeth,  his  fading  eye^ 

Is  sternly  fix'd  on  vacancy ; 

Thus,  motionless,  and  moanless,  drew 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu  1 — * 

Old  Allan-bane  look'd  on  aghast. 

While  grim  and  still  his  spirit  pasa^d ; 

1  ifiS.  —  *'  CHow'd  in  his  look,  as  wtWd  the  song.'* 

*Rob  Roy,  while  on  his  death-bed,  learned  that  a  person, 
with  whom  he  was  at  enmity,  proposed  to  yisit  him.  ^*  Raise 
me  from  my  bed,^'  said  the  inyalid ;  **  throw  my  plaid  around 
me,  and  bring  me  my  claymore,  dirk,  and  pistols,  — It  shall 
never  be  said  that  a  f oeman  saw  Rob  Roy  MaeG^egor  defence- 
less and  onarmed.'*  His  f oeman,  conjectured  to  be  one  of  the 
MacLarens  before  and  after  mentioned,  entered  and  paid  his 
compliments,  inquiring  after  the  health  of  his  formidable 
neighbour.  Rob  Roy  maintained  a  cold,  hau^ty  civility  dur- 
ing their  short  conference ;  and  so  soon  as  he  had  left  the  house, 
"Now,"  he  said,  "all  is  over— let  the  piper  play,  Ha  til  mi 
tulidh ''  [we  return  no  more],  and  he  is  said  to  have  expired 
before  the  dirge  was  finished.— Jn(rod«cct«on  to  Ecb  Boy, 
Waoerleif  NoteU, 
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But  when  he  saw  that  life  was  fled. 
He  pour'd  his  wailing  o'er  the  dead. 

XXIL 

LAMENT. 

"  And  art  thou  cold  and  lowly  laid,* 
Thy  f  oeman's  dread,  thy  people's  aid, 
Breadalbane's  boast,  Clan-Alpine's  sha^  I 
For  thee  shall  none  a  requiem  say  ? 
—  For  thee,  —  who  loved  the  minstrel's  lay. 
For  thee,  of  Bothwell's  house  the  stay. 
The  shelter  of  her  exiled  line,^ 
E'en  in  this  prison-house  of  thine, 
111  wail  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine ! 

«  What  groans  shall  yonder  valleys  fill ! 
What  shrieks  of  grief  shall  rend  yon  hill  I 
What  tears  of  burning  rage  shall  thrill. 
When  mourns  thy  tribe  thy  battles  done. 
Thy  fall  before  the  race  was  won. 
Thy  sword  ungirt  ere  set  of  sun ! 
There  breathes  not  clansmen  of  thy  line. 
But  would  have  given  his  life  for  thine. — 

0  woe  for  Alpine's  honour'd  Pine ! 

*  Sad  was  thy  lot  on  mortal  stage !  — 
The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 
The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. 
Brave  spirit,  do  not  scorn  my  strain ! 

1  MS.  —  **  *  And  art  thou  gofM,'  the  minstrel  fofd.*' 
s  MS.  — «'  The  mightieit  of  a  mighty  line." 
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And»  when  its  notes  awake  again. 
Even  she,  so  long  beloved  in  vain, 
Shall  with  my  harp  her  voice  combine. 
And  mix  her  woe  and  tears  with  mine, 
To  wail  Olan-Alpine's  honoor'd  Pina** 

xxni 

EUen,  the  while,  with  bursting  heart, 
Bemain'd  in  lordly  bower  apart, 
Where  play'd,  with  many-colour'd  gleams, 
Through  storied  pane  the  rising  beams. 
In  vain  on  gilded  roof  they  fall. 
And  lightened  up  a  tapestried  wall. 
And  for  her  use  a  menial  train 
A  rich  collation  spread  in  vain. 
The  banquet  proud,  the  chamber  gay,^ 
Scarce  drew  one  curious  glance  astray; 
Or,  if  she  look'd,  'twas  but  to  say. 
With  better  omen  dawn'd  the  day 
In  that  lone  isle,  where  waved  on  high 
The  dun-deer^s  hide  for  canopy ; 
Where  oft  her  noble  father  shared 
The  simple  meal  her  care  prepared. 
While  Lufra,  crouching  by  her  side. 
Her  station  claim'd  with  jealous  pride. 
And  Douglas,  bent  on  woodland  game,* 
Spoke  of  the  chase  to  Malcolm  Grseme, 
Whose  answer,  oft  at  random  made, 

^  M8,  — **  The  banquet  gavt  the  chamber's  pride. 
Scarce  drew  one  corions  glance  otide.'* 
<Ji;S.  — '*.  .  .  eomefC  on  Ait  game.'* 
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The  wandering  of  his  tiioughts  betray'd.  — 
Those  who  such  simple  joys  have  known. 
Are  taught  to  prize  them  when  they're  gone. 
But  sudden,  see,  she  lifts  her  head ! 
The  window  seeks  with  cautious  tread 
What  distant  music  has  the  power 
To  win  her  in  this  woful  hour ! 
Twas  from  a  turret  that  o'erhux^ 
Her  latticed  bower,  the  strain  was  sung. 

XXIV. 

LAY  OF  THE  IMPBISONED   HUNTSMAN. 

'^  My  hawk  is  tired  of  perch  and  hood, 
My  idle  greyhound  loathes  his  food. 
My  horse  is  weary  of  his  stall. 
And  I  am  sick  of  captive  thralL 
I  wish  I  were  as  I  have  been. 
Hunting  the  hart  in  forest  green. 
With  bended  bow  and  bloodhound  free, 
For  that's  the  life  is  meet  for  me} 
I  hate  to  learn  the  ebb  of  time, 
From  yon  dull*  steeple's  drowsy  chime. 
Or  mark  it  as  the  sunbeams  crawl. 
Inch  after  loch,  along  the  wall 
The  lark  was  wont  my  matins  ring,* 
The  sable  rook  my  vespers  sing ; 
These  towers,  although  a  king's  they  be, 

» MS.  —  ** .  .  .  was  meant  for  me." 
s  MS.  —  *'  From  darkened  steeple's.*' 
*MS.  ~  *'  The  livety  Imrk  my  mUins  nmgy 
The  sable  rook  my  yespen  $ung.^* 
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Have  not  a  hall  of  joy  for  me.^ 
No  more  at  dawning  mom  I  rise, 
And  sun  myself  in  Ellen's  eyes. 
Drive  the  fleet  deer  the  forest  through, 
And  homeward  wend  with  evening  dew; 
A  blithesome  welcome  blithely  meet. 
And  lay  my  trophies  at  her  feet. 
While  fled  the  eve  on  wing  of  glee, — 
That  life  is  lost  to  love  and  me ! " 

XXV. 

The  heart-sick  lay  was  hardly  said. 
The  list'ner  had  not  tum'd  her  head, 
It  trickled  still,  the  starting  tear. 
When  light  a  footstep  struck  her  ear. 
And  Snowdoun's  graceful  Knight  was  near. 
She  tum'd  the  hastier,  lest  again 
The  prisoner  should  renew  his  strain. 

**  0  welcome,  brave  Fitz-James ! "  she  said ; 

"How  may  an  almost  orphan  maid 
Pay  the  deep  debt"  —  ^'O  say  not  sol 
To  me  no  gratitude  you  owe. 
Not  mine,  alas  I  the  boon  to  give, 
And  bid  thy  noble  father  live ; 
I  can  but  be  thy  guide,  sweet  maid. 
With  Scotland's  King  thy  suit  to  aid. 
No  tyrant  he,  though  ire  and  pride 
May  lay  his  better  mood  aside 
Gome,  Ellen,  come! — 'tis  more  than  time, 
He  holds  his  court  at  morning  prime." 
1 M8,  —  *'  Have  not  a  hall  ahtnOd  harbour  me." 
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With  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrang. 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gtently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And- gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  faltering  steps  half  led,  half  staid. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  aroade. 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wida 

XXVL 

Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light,^ 
A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright ; 
It  gloVd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight. 
As  when  the  setting  sun  has  given 
Ten  thousand  hues  to  summ^  even. 
And  from  their  tissue,  fancy  frames 
Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 
Still  by  Fitz^ames  her  footing  staid ; 
A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made. 
Then  slow  her  drooping  head  she  raised, 
And  fearful  round  the  presence  gazed ; 
For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state,^ 
The  dreaded  prince  whose  will  was  fate  !-^ 
She  gazed  on  many  a  princely  port. 
Might  well  have  ruled  a  royal  court ; 
On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gazed, — 
Then  tum'd  bewilder'd  and  amazed. 
For  all  stood  bare ;  and,  in  the  room, 

1  MS.  —  *'  Within  'twas  brilliant  aU  and  bright, 
The  vi9ian  glowed  on  Ellen's  si^t'* 
*M8,  -^  *'  For  him  who  own'd  this  royal  state." 
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Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  pluma 

To  Mm  each  lady's  look  was  lent ; 

On  him  ecu^h  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 

Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen» 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 

The  centre  of  the  glittering  ring,  — 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  Eing!^ 

XXVII. 

As  wreath  of  snow,  on  mountain-breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  stay,* 
And  at  the  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commands, — 
She  show'd  the  ring  —  she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
0 !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook. 
The  generous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Crently  he  raised  her,  —  and,  the  while, 
Check'd  with  a  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd :  — 
«  Yes,  Fair ;  ttie  wandering  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  (A  Scotland  claima 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring. 
Ask  nought  for  Douglas ; —  yester  even. 
His  prince  and  he  have  much  forgiven : 
Wrong  hath  he  had  from  slanderous  tongue, 
I,  from  his  rebel  kinsmen,  wrong. 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  Q. 

«lf5.  — '*  .  .  .  shrinking,  juitt  her  stay." 
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We  would  not  to  the  vulgar  crowd 
Yield  what  thej  craved  with  clamour  loud ; 
Calmly  we  heard  and  judged  his  cause, 
Our  council  aided,  and  our  law& 
I  stanch'd  thy  father's  death-feud  stem. 
With  stout  De  Yaux  and  Gray  Glencaim ; 
And  Bothwell's  Lord  henceforth  we  own 
The  friend  and  bulwark  of  our  Throne.  — 
But,  lovely  infidel,  how  now  ? 
What  clouds  thy  misbelieving  brow  ? 
Lord  James  of  Douglas,  lend  thine  aid ; 
Thou  must  confirm  this  doubting  maid.'' 

XXVIIL 

Then  forth  the  noble  Douglas  sprung, 
And  on  his  neck  his  daughter  hung. 
The  Monarch  drank,  that  happy  hour. 
The  sweetest,  holiest  draught  of  Power, — 
When  it  can  say,  with  godlike  voice. 
Arise,  sad  Virtue,  and  rejoice ! 
Yet  would  not  James  the  general  eye 
On  Nature's  raptures  long  should  pry ; 
He  stepp'd  between  —  "  Nay,  Douglas,  nay, 
Steal  not  my  proselyte  away ! 
The  riddle  'tis  my  right  to  read. 
That  brought  this  happy  chance  to  speed.  — 
Yes,  Ellen,  when  disguised  I  stray 
In  life's  more  low  but  happier  way,^ 
'Tis  under  name  which  veils  my  power. 
Nor  falsely  veils  —  for  Stirling's  tower 

1  MS.  —  "  In  lowly  life's  more  happy  way." 
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Of  yore  the  name  of  Snowdonn  claiins,^ 

And  Normans  call  me  James  Fitz-James. 

Thus  watch  I  o'er  insulted  laws. 

Thus  learn  to  right  the  injured  cause."  — 

Then,  in  a  tone  apart  and  low, 

—  **  Ah,  little  trait'ress !  none  must  know 

What  idle  dream,  what  lighter  thought. 

What  vanity  full  dearly  bought, 

Join'd  to  thine  eye's  dark  witchcraft,  drew 

1  William  of  Worcester,  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  calls  Stirling  Castle  Snowdoun.  Sir  David 
Lindsay  bestows  the  same  epithet  upon  it  in  his  CompUUiU  qf 
the  PapiTigo : 

**  Adieo,  fair  Snawdomi,  with  thy  towers  hi^, 
Thy  chaple-royal,  park,  and  table  round ; 
May,  June,  and  July,  would  I  dweU  in  thee, 
Were  I  a  man,  to  hear  the  birdis  sound, 
Whilk  doth  againe  thy  royal  rock  rebound/* 

Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  late  excellent  edition  of  Sir  Dayid 
Lindsay's  works,  has  refuted  the  chimerical  deriration  of 
Snawdoun  from  9nedding,  or  cutting.  It  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  romantic  legend  which  connected  Stirling  with 
King  Arthur,  to  which  the  mention  of  the  Hound  Table  gives 
coxmtenance.  The  ring  within  which  justs  were  formerly 
practised,  in  the  castle  park,  is  still  called  the  Round  Table. 
Snawdoun  is  the  official  title  of  one  of  the  Scottish  heralds, 
whose  epithets  seem  in  aU  countries  to  have  been  fantastically 
adopted  from  ancient  history  or  romance. 

It  appears  [see  Appendix,  Note  Q]  that  the  real  name  by 
which  James  was  actually  distinguished  in  his  private  excur- 
sions WM  the  Ooodman  of  BcUlenguich;  derived  from  a  steep 
pass  leading  up  to  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  so  called.  But  the 
epithet  would  not  have  suited  poetry,  and  would  besides  at 
once,  and  prematurely,  have  announced  the  plot  to  many  of 
my  countrymen,  among  whom  the  traditional  stories  above 
mentioned  are  still  current. 
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My  spell-bound  steps  to  Benyenue,^ 

In  dangerous  hour,  and  all  but  gave 

Thy  Monarch's  life  to  mountain  g}aiye  I "  — 

Aloud  he  spoke  — «  Thou  still  dost  hold 

That  little  talisman  of  gold, 

Pledge  of  my  faith,  Fitz-James's  ring — * 

What  seeks  fair  Ellen  of  the  King  ? " 

XXIX. 

Full  well  the  conscious  maiden  guess'd. 
He  probed  the  weakness  of  her  breast ; 
But,  with  that  consciousness,  there  came 
A  lightening  of  her  fears  for  Grseme, 
And^  more  she  deem'd  the  Monarch's  ire 
Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire, 
Bebellious  broadsword  boldly  drew ; 
And,  to  her  generous  feeling  true, 
She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu.  — 
•Forbear  thy  suit:  —  the  King  of  Kings 
Alone  can  stay  life's  parting  wings, 
I  know  his  heart,  I  know  his  hand. 
Have  shared  his  cheer,  and  proved  his  brand :  — 
My  fairest  earldom  would  I  give 

^MS,—*' Thy  sovereign  back     >^    ^  „ 

0w^  J;    ,   ^       V  to  Benvenue." 

Thy  sovereign's  steps  > 

«  M8,  —  "  Pledge  of  Fitx-James's  faith,  the  ring." 

*  M8,  —  **  And  in  her  breast  strove  maiden  shame ; 

More  deep  she  deemed  the  Monarches  ire 

Kindled  'gainst  him,  who,  for  her  sire. 

Against  his  Sovereign  broadsword  drew ; 

And,  with  a  pleading,  warm  and  true, 

She  craved  the  grace  of  Roderick  Dhu.'' 
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To  bid  Clan-Alpine's  Chieftain  live  I — 

Hast  thou  no  other  boon  to  orave  ? 

No  other  captive  friend  to  save  ?  " 

Blushing,  she  tnm'd  her  from  the  King, 

And  to  the  Douglas  gave  the  ring, 

As  if  she  wish'd  her  sire  to  speak 

The  suit  that  stained  her  glowing  cheek.  — 

"  Nay,  then,  my  pledge  has  lost  its  force. 
And  stubborn  justice  holds  her  coursa  — 
Malcolm,  come  forth ! " — And,  at  the  word, 
Down  kneel'd  the  Graeme^  to  Scotland's  Lord 

*"  For  thee,  rash  youth,  no  suppliant  sues. 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues, 
Who,  nurtured  underneath  our  smile. 
Hast  paid  our  care  by  treacherous  wile, 
And  sought,  amid  thy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  outlawed  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  royal  nama  — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Graeme ! "  — 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung, 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung, 

^Maloolm  Orame  has  too  insignificant  a  part  assigiied  him« 
considering  the  fayonr  in  which  he  is  held  both  by  BUen  and 
the  snthor ;  and  in  bringing  oat  the  shaded  and  imperfect  char- 
acter of  Boderiok  Dhn,  as  a  contrast  to  the  purer  Yirtue  of  his 
riral,  Mr.  Soot  seems  to  have  fallen  hito  the  common  error 
of  making  him  more  intersitlng  than  him  whose  yirtnes  he  was 
intended  to  set  off,  and  converted  the  TiUain  of  the  piece  hi 
acme  measure  into  its  hero.  A  modem  poet,  however,  may 
perluqw  be  pardoned  for  an  error  of  which  Milton  himself  is 
thoon^t  not  to  have  kept  clear,  and  for  which  there  aeema  ao 
natural  a  cause  in  the  difference  between  poetical  and  amiable 
characters.  — Jtffnif, 
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Then  gently  drew  the  glittering  band» 
And  laid  the  elasp  on  Ellen's  hand.^ 


Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !    The  hills  grow  dark. 

On  purple  peaks  a  deeper  shade  descending ; 
In  twilight  copse  the  glow*worm  lights  her  spark, 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Besume  thy  wizcuxl  elm  I  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  thy  wilder  mintrelsy ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  with  nature's  yeq)ers  blending, 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea, 
And  herd-boy's  evening  pipe,  and  hum  of  housing 
bee. 

Yet,  once  again,  farewell,  thou  Minstrel  Harp ! 

Yet,  once  again,  forgive  my  feeble  sway. 
And  little  reck  I  of  the  censure  sharp 

May  idly  cavil  at  an  idle  lay. 

1  And  now,  waiving  myself,  let  me  talk  to  yon  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  He  ordered  me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a  ball ;  and 
after  some  sayings  pecoliarly  pleasing  from  royal  lips,  as 
to  my  own  attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  you  and  your  iomior- 
talities :  he  preferred  yon  to  every  bard  past  and  present,  and 
adLod  which  of  your  works  pleased  me  most.  It  was  a  diffi- 
cult question.  I  answered,  I  thought  the  Xoy.  He  said  his 
own  opinion  was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking  of  the  others, 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  you  more  particularly  the  poet 
of  PrinctB,  as  they  never  appeared  more  fascinating  than  in 
MarmUm  and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake,  He  was  i>leased  to  coin- 
cide, and  to  dwell  on  the  description  of  your  James's  as  no  less 
royal  than  poetical.  He  spoke  alternately  of  Homer  and  your- 
self, and  seemed  well  acquainted  with  both,  etc.  — LfUerfrom 
Lord  Byron  to  Sir  Walter  8coU,  July  6,  ISIS.  ByrotC9  Life 
and  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  166. 
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Much  have  I  owed  tiby  stiains  on  life's  long  way, 
Through  secret  woes  the  world  has  never  known, 

When  on  the  weary  night  dawn'd  wearier  day, 
And  bitterer  was  the  grief  devoured  alone. 

That  I  o'erlive  such  woes.  Enchantress!  is  thine 
own. 

Hark !  as  my  lingering  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  the  Air  has  waked  thy  string! 
Tis  now  a  seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire, 

TPis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
Eeceding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  faii^er  down  the  rugged  dell. 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wandering  witch-note  of  the  distant  spell  — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all!  —  Enchantress,  fare  thee 
wellli 

1  On  a  comparison  ol  the  merito  of  this  poem  with  the  two 
fonner  jHroduetions  of  the  same  unquestioned  sfouiost  ^^  ^'^ 
inclined  to  bestow  on  it  a  Yerj  decided  prefoence  over  both. 
It  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  select  any  one  passage  of  such 
genuine  in^iration,  as  one  at  two  that  might  be  pointed  out  in 
the  Lay  of  the  Latt  liHutrd,  and,  perhaps,  in  strength  and 
discrimination  of  character,  it  may  faU  short  of  MarmUn; 
althoogh  we  are  loath  to  resign  either  the  rude  and  sayage 
generosity  of  Roderick,  the  romantic  chivalry  of  James,  or  the 
playful  simplicity,  the  affectionate  tenderness,  the  modest 
courage,  of  Ellen  Douglas,  to  the  daims  of  any  competitors  in 
the  last  mentioned  poem.  But,  for  hiterest  and  artificial  man^ 
agement  in  the  stoiy,  for  gentnU  ease  and  grace  of  versiflca^ 
tion,  and  correctness  of  language,  the  Lady  0/  the  Lake  must 
be  universally  allowed,  we  thho^i:,  to  exc^  and  very  far  excel, 
either  of  her  predecessors.  —  Critieal  Review. 

There  is  nothing,  in  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  severe  and  majestic 
Style  of  Milton  —  or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition  of  Pope 
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—  or  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell — or 
even  of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Sonth^,  —  but 
there  is  a  medley  of  bright  images  and  glowing,  set  careleaaly 
and  loosely  together — a  diction  tinged  snocessively  with  the 
careless  richness  of  l^akeq[>eare,  the  harshness  and  antique 
simplicity  of  the  old  romances,  the  homeliness  of  vulgar  bal- 
lads and  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  skitter  of  the  most 
modem  poetry — passing  from  the  borders  of  the  ludicrous  to 
those  of  the  sublime — alternately  minute  and  energetic  — 
sometimes  artificial,  and  frequently  negligent,  but  always  fuU 
of  spirit  and  Tiyaoity  —  abounding  in  images,  that  are  strik- 
ing at  first  sight  to  minds  of  eveiy  e^mtexture — and  neTer 
expressing  a  sentiment  which  it  can  cost  the  most  ordinary 
reader  any  exertion  to  comprehend.  Upon  the  whole,  we  are 
inclined  to  think  more  hi^y  of  the  Lady  <if  the  Lake  than  of 
either  of  its  anthor^s  former  publieations.  We  are  more  sure, 
however,  that  it  has  fewer  faults,  than  that  it  has  greater 
beauties;  and  as  its  beauties  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 
those  with  which  the  public  has  been  already  made  familiar 
in  these  celebrated  works,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if  its 
popularity  were  less  splendid  and  remarkable.  For  our  own 
parts,  however,  we  are  of  opinion,  that  it  will  be  oftener  read 
hereafter  than  either  of  them ;  and  that  if  It  had  appeared 
first  hi  the  sories,  thehr  reception  would  have  been  less  favour- 
able than  .that  which  it  has  experienced.  It  is  more  perished 
hi  its  diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  versification ;  the  story 
is  constructed  with  infinitely  more  skill  and  address ;  there  is 
a  greater  proportion  of  pleasing  and  tender  passages,  with 
much  less  antiquarian  detail ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  a  laiger 
variety  of  characters,  more  artfuUy  and  Judiciously  contrasted. 
There  is  nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  hi  Marmion  — 
or  so  picturesque  as  some  of  the  scattered  sketches  in  the  Lay ; 
but  there  is  a  richness  and  a  qrfrit  in  the  whole  piece,  which 
does  not  pervade  either  of  these  poems — a  profusion  of  hici- 
dent,  and  a  shifting  brOlianoy  ol  colouring,  that  reminds  us  of 
the  witchery  of  Ariosto  — and  a  constant  dastici^,  and  occa- 
sional energy,  which  seem  to  belong  more  pecuUariy  to  the 
author  now  before  us. — Jtffrty, 
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NOTB   A. 


A  gnfy-halT^d  Hf,  v>ho9$  eye  intmU 
Woe  on  the  vieion^d  future  bent,  — p.  26. 

Ir  force  of  evidence  could  authorise  us  to  believe  facts  in- 
consistent with  the  general  laws  of  nature,  enough  might  be 
produced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  the  second  sight.  It  is 
called  in  Gaelic  TaishUaraugh,  from  Taish,  an  unreal  or  shad- 
owy appearance ;  and  those  possessed  of  the  faculty  are  called 
TaisIuUrin,  which  may  be  aptly  translated  visionaries.  Martin, 
a  steady  believer  in  the  second  sight,  gives  the  following  ac- 
coi;nt  of  it : 

**  The  second  sight  is  a  singular  faculty  of  seeing  an  other- 
wise invisible  object  without  any  previous  means  used  by  the 
person  that  used  it  for  that  end :  the  vision  makes  such  a  lively 
impression  upon  the  seers  that  they  neither  see,  nor  think,  of 
any  thing  else,  except  the  vision,  ais  long  as  it  continues ;  and 
then  they  appear  pensive  or  jovial,  according  to  the  object 
which  was  represented  to  them. 

**At  the  sight  of  a  vision,  the  eyelids  of  the  person  are 
erected,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish. 
This  is  obvious  to  others  who  are  by  when  the  persons  happen 
to  see  a  vision,  and  occurred  more  than  once  to  my  own  observa- 
tion, and  to  others  that  were  with  me. 

'*  There  is  one  in  Skie,  of  whom  his  acquaintance  observed, 
that,  when  he  sees  a  vision,  the  inner  part  of  his  eyelids  turns 
so  far  upwards  that,  after  the  object  disappears,  he  must  draw 
them  down  with  his  fingers,  and  sometimes  employ  others  to 
draw  them  down,  which  he  finds  to  be  the  much  easier  way. 
255 
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*'  This  faculty  of  the  second  sight  does  not  lineally  descend 
in  a  family,  as  some  imagine,  for  I  know  several  parents  who 
are  endowed  with  it,  but  their  children  not,  and  vice  vena; 
neither  is  it  acquired  by  any  previons  compact.  And,  after  a 
strict  inquiry,  I  could  never  learn  that  this  faculty  was  com- 
municable  any  way  whatsoever. 

**  The  seer  knows  neither  the  object,  time,  nor  place  of  a 
vision  before  it  appears ;  and  the  same  object  is  often  seen  by 
different  persons,  living  at  a  considerable  distance  from  one 
another.  The  true  way  of  judging  as  to  the  time  and  circum* 
stance  of  an  object  is  by  observation ;  for  several  persons  of 
judgment,  without  this  faculty,  are  more  ciq[>able  to  judge  of 
the  design  of  a  vision  than  a  novice  that  is  a  seer.  If  an  object 
appear  in  the  day  cht  nl^t,  it  will  come  to  pass  so(mer  ot  later 
accordingly. 

«*  If  an  object  is  seen  early  in  the  morning  (which  is  not  fre- 
quent), it  will  be  accomplished  in  a  few  hours  afterward.  If 
at  noon,  it  will  commonly  be  accomplished  that  very  day.  If 
in  the  evening,  perhaps  that  night ;  if  after  candles  be  lighted, 
it  will  be  accomplished  that  night :  the  later  always  in  accom- 
plishment, by  weeks,  months,  and  sometimes  years,  according 
to  the  time  of  night  the  vision  is  seen. 

**  When  a  shroud  is  perceived  about  one,  it  is  a  sure  prog- 
nostic of  death ;  the  time  is  judged  according  to  the  hei^t  of 
it  about  the  person ;  for  if  it  is  seen  above  the  middle,  death  is 
not  to  be  expected  for  the  space  of  a  year,  and  perhaps  some 
months  longer ;  and,  as  it  is  frequently  seen  to  ascend  higher 
toward  the  head,  death  is  concluded  to  be  at  hand  within  a 
few  days,  if  not  hours,  as  daily  experience  confirms.  Exam- 
ples of  this  kind  were  shown  me  when  the  persons  of  whom  the 
observations  were  then  made  enjoyed  perfect  health. 

««One  instance  was  lately  foretold  by  a  seer,  that  was  a 
novice,  concerning  the  death  of  one  of  my  acquaintance ;  this 
was  communicated  to  a  few  only,  and  with  great  confidence :  I 
being  one  of  the  number,  did  not  in  the  least  regard  it,  until  the 
death  of  the  person,  about  the  time  foretold,  did  confirm  me  of 
the  certainty  of  the  prediction.  The  novice  mentioned  above 
is  now  a  skilful  seer,  as  appears  from  many  late  instances ;  he 
lives  in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary's,  the  most  northern  in  Skie. 

**  If  a  woman  is  seen  standing  at  a  man's  left  hand,  it  is  a 
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Itfeaage  that  ahe  will  be  his  wife,  whether  they  be  married  to 
others,  or  munairied  at  the  time  d  the  apparition. 

**  If  two  or  three  women  are  seen  at  <Miee  near  a  man*s  left 
hand,  she  that  is  next  him  will  undoubtedly  be  his  wife  first, 
and  so  on,  whether  all  three,  at  the  man,  be  single  or  married 
at  the  time  of  the  vision  or  not ;  of  ^diioh  there  are  several  late 
'  instances  amcmg  those  ol  my  acquaintance.  It  is  an  ordinary 
thing  for  them  to  see  a  man  that  is  to  come  to  the  house  shortly 
after ;  and  if  he  is  not  of  the  seer's  acquaintance,  yet  he  gives 
such  a  lively  description  of  his  stature,  complexion,  habit,  etc., 
that  upon  his  arrival  he  answers  the  character  given  him  in  all 
respects. 

**  If  the  person  so  appearing  be  one  of  the  seer*s  acquahit- 
ance,  he  will  tell  his  name,  as  well  as  other  particulars ;  and 
he  can  tell  by  his  countenance  whether  he  comes  in  a  good  or 
bad  humour. 

**  I  have  been  seen  thus  myself  l^  seers  of  both  sexes,  at 
some  hundred  miles*  distance ;  some  that  saw  me  in  this  man- 
ner had  never  seen  me  personally,  and  it  happened,  according 
to  their  vision,  without  any  previous  design  of  mine  to  go  to 
those  places,  my  coming  there  being  purely  accidental. 

**  It  is  ordinary  with  them  to  see  houses,  gardens,  and  trees, 
in  places  void  of  all  three ;  and  this  in  progress  of  Ume  uses  to 
be  accomplished :  as  at  Mogshot,  in  the  Isle  of  Skie,  where 
there  were  but  a  few  sorry  cowhouses,  thatched  with  straw, 
yet  in  a  very  few  years  after,  the  vlsiozi,  which  appeared  often, 
was  accomplished,  by  the  building  of  several  good  houses  on 
the  very  spot  represented  hy  the  seers,  and  by  the  planting  of 
orchards  there. 

•*  To  see  a  spark  of  fire  faXL  upon  one's  arm  or  breast  is  a 
forerunner  of  a  dead  child  to  be  seen  in  the  arms  of  those 
persons ;  of  which  there  are  several  fresh  instances. 

*'  To  see  a  seat  empty,  at  the  time  of  one's  sitting  in  it,  is  a 
presage  of  that  person's  death  soon  after. 

**  When  a  novice,  or  one  that  has  lately  obtained  the  second 
sight,  sees  a  vision  in  the  night-time  without  doors,  and  he  be 
near  a  fire,  he  presently  falls  into  a  swoon. 

**  Some  find  themselves,  as  it  were,  in  a  crowd  of  people, 
having  a  corpse  which  they  carry  along  with  them ;  and  after 
such  visions,  the  seers  come  in  sweating,  and  describe  the  peo- 
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pie  that  appeared :  if  there  be  any  of  their  acquaintance  among 
'em,  they  give  an  account  of  their  names,  as  also  of  the  bearers, 
but  they  know  nothing  concerning  the  corpse. 

**AU  those  who  hsFe  the  second  sight  do  not  always  see 
these  visions  at  once,  though  they  be  together  at  the  time. 
But  if  one  who  has  this  faculty  designedly  touch  his  fellow 
seer  at  the  instant  of  a  vision's  appearing,  then  the  second  sees 
it  as  well  as  the  first ;  and  this  is  sometimes  discerned  by  those 
that  are  near  them  on  such  occasions.''  —  MaHin^s  Description 
ofth€  Western  lelanda,  1716,  8vo,  p.  800,  ct  seq. 

To  these  particulars  innumerable  examples  might  be  added, 
all  attested  by  grave  and  credible  authors.  But,  in  despite  of 
evidence,  which  neither  Bacon,  Boyle,  nor  Johnson  were  able 
to  resist,  the  Taisch,  with  all  its  visionaiy  properties,  seems  to 
be  now  universally  abandoned  to  the  use  of  poetry.  The  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  poem  of  Lochid  vrill  at  once  occur  to  the 
recollection  of  every  reader. 

NOTB  B. 

My  sirens  taU  form  might  grace  the  part 
Of  Ferrague  or  AecaJbart.  —  p.  80. 

These  two  sons  of  Anak  flourished  in  romantic  fable.  The 
first  is  well  known  to  the  admirers  of  Ariosto,  by  the  name  of 
Ferrau.  He  was  an  antagonist  of  Orlando,  and  was  at  length 
slain  by  him  in  single  combat.  There  is  a  romance  in  the 
Auchinleck  Ms.,  in  which  Ferragus  is  thus  described : 
**  On  a  di^  come  tiding 
Unto  Charls  the  King, 

Al  of  a  doughti  knight 
Was  comen  to  Navers, 
Stout  he  was  and  fers, 

Vemagu  he  hight. 
Of  Babiloun  the  soudan 
Thider  him  sonde  gan, 

With  King  Charls  to  fig^t. 
So  hard  he  was  to-fond  ^ 
That  no  dint  of  brond 
No  greued  him,  aplight. 

1  Pound,  proved. 
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He  hadde  twenti  men  ttrengthe 
And  lorti  fet  of  lengthe, 

Thilke  painim  hede,^ 
And  lour  feet  in  the  face, 
Y-meten  >  in  the  place, 

And  fifteoi  in  brede.* 
HIb  noae  was  a  fot  and  more ; 
His  brow,  as  bristles  wore  ;* 

He  that  it  seighe  it  sede. 
He  looked  lotheliche. 
And  was  swart*  as  any  piohe. 

Of  him  men  might  adzede.^* 
—Bamance  of  Charlemagne,  1.  461-484.    AuchivUeck  Jf9., 
fol.  265. 

Ascapart,  or  Ascabart,  makes  a  very  material  figure  in  the 
History  of  Bevls  of  Hampton,  by  whom  he  was  conquered. 
His  effigies  may  be  seen  guarding  one  side  of  a  gate  at  South- 
ampton, while  the  other  is  occupied  by  Sir  Bevis  himself.  The 
dimensions  of  Ascabart  were  little  inferior  to  those  of  Fttragus, 
if  the  following  description  be  correct : 

**  Th^  metten  with  a  geaunt. 
With  a  lotheliche  semblaunt. 
He  was  wonderliche  strong, 
Rome  ^  thretti  f ote  long. 
His  herd  was  bot  gret  and  rowe ;  ^ 
A  space  of  a  fot  betweene  is  *  browe : 
His  clob  was,  to  yeue  *  a  strok, 
A  lite  bodi  of  an  oak.10 

<*  Beues  hadde  of  him  wonder  gret, 

And  askede  him  ^at  a  het,^ 

And  yaf  ^  men  of  his  contr^ 

Were  ase  meohe  ^  ase  was  he. 
*  Me  name,*  a  sede,^*  *  is  Asoopard, 

Gard  me  sent  hiderwaid. 

For  to  bring  this  queue  ayen, 

iHad.  >Meafared.  •Breadth.  «W6ra.  •Black. 

•FnUj.        T  Bough.       •Mi:       •Qirt.      m  The  item  of  a  Uttte  oak- 
tree,      u  He  hight,  was  called.      »If.      >•  Great,      MHeaaid. 
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And  the  Beues  her  of-elen.^ 
Icham  Garci  is  *  ohampioan, 
And  WM  i-drine  out  of  me  *  toon 
Al  for  that  ioh  was  so  lite.* 
Eueri  man  me  wolde  smite, 
Ich  was  so  lite  and  so  memgh,* 
Eueri  man  me  depede  dwemgh.  * 
And  now  icham  in  this  londe, 
I  wax  mor  ^  ich  understonde, 
And  stranger  than  other  tene ;  * 
And  that  schel  on  ns  be  sene.'  " 
^  Sir  BetU  cf  HampUm,  1.  2512.    Auehinleck  M8.,  foL  189. 


Note  C. 
In  Holy'Rood  a  Knight  he  8lew.  —  p.  53. 

This  was  hy  no  means  an  tmoommon  occurrence  in  the 
court  of  Scotland ;  nay,  the  presence  of  the  sovereign  himself 
scarcely  restrained  the  ferocious  and  inveterate  feuds  which 
were  the  perpetual  source  of  bloodshed  among  the  Scottish 
nobility.  The  following  instance  of  the  murder  of  Sir  William 
Stuart  of  Ochiltree,  called  The  Bloody,  by  the  celebrated 
Francis,  Earl  of  Bothwell,  may  be  produced  among  many; 
but,  as  the  offence  given  in  the  royal  court  will  hardly  bear  a 
vernacular  translation,  I  shall  leave  the  story  in  Johnstone*s 
Latin,  referring  for  further  particulars  to  the  naked  simplicity 
of  Birrell's  Diary,  30th  July,  1688. 

**irors  improbi  hominia  non  tarn  ipea  immeritay  quam 
peesimo  exemplo  in  puUicum,  fcedh  perpetrata,  OtUi^mue 
Stuartua  AlkiUriua,  Aranifrater,  naiturd  oc  moriima,  cvjue  scb- 
pixu  memini,  vulgo  propter  aUem  eanguinis  sanguinarius  diettu, 
h  Bothvelio,  in  Sanctas  Crucia  Begid,  exardeacente  ird,  mendadi 
probro  laceaaitua,  cbacoenum  oaculum  liberiua  retorquebat; 
Bothveliua  hanc  contumeliam  tacitua  talit,  aed  ingenJbwn  inxrum 
molem  animo  concepit.  Utrinque  poatridie  Edinburgi  conven- 
turn,  totidem  numero  comtiJbua  armatia,  prcsaidii  eauaa,  et 


iSUy.         >Uif.         •Vj,         «Llttte.  •Lmo.         •DwMl 

« Greater,  taller.      •  Ten. 
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aeriter  pt^fnaium  est;  eceterU  amicU  et  clientiJbua  metu  torpen^ 
iibusy  (tut  vi  ahsterrUiB,  ipse  8tuariu8forti$$itn^  dimieat ;  tandem 
excusso  gladio  d  BUkoeliOt  ScffMcd  feriiate  tran^fodikar,  Hne 
ettfusquam  mieericordid ;  haJbuU  Uaque  quern  debuU  ezUum, 
DifffiUB  erat  Stuartua  qui  pateretur ;  BothveliiLS  qui  faceret, 
Vulffua  sanguinem  sanguine  prcBdicabU^  et  horum  cruore  innO' 
euoTum  manibus  egregih  porentotum.'' — Joknstomi  Historia 
Berum  BHtannicarum^  ab  anno  1672  ad  annum  1028.  Amatel- 
odami,1666,  fol.  p.  186. 

NOTB   D. 

Did,  self'Unscabbarded,  foreshow 
The  footstep  of  a  secret  foe,  — p.  68. 

The  ancient  warriors,  whose  hope  and  oonfldanoe  rested 
chiefly  in  their  blades,  were  aoonstomed  to  deduce  omens  from 
them,  especially  from  such  as  were  supposed  to  hare  been 
fabricated  by  enchanted  skUl,  of  which  we  have  Tarious  in- 
stances in  the  romances  and  legends  of  the  time.  The  wonder- 
ful sword  Skofnung,  wielded  by  the  celebrated  Hrolf  Kraka, 
was  ci  this  description.  It  was  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  the 
monarch  at  his  death,  and  taken  from  thence  by  Skeggo,  a 
celebrated  pirate,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  son-in-law,  Kormak, 
with  the  following  curious  directions :  **  *  The  manner  of  using 
it  will  appear  strange  to  you.  A  small  bag  is  attached  to  it, 
which  take  heed  not  to  violate.  Let  not  the  rays  of  the  sun 
touch  the  upper  part  of  the  handle,  nor  unsheathe  it,  unless 
thou  art  ready  for  battle.  But  when  thou  comest  to  the  place 
of  flght,  go  aside  from  the  rest,  gra^  and  extend  the  sword, 
and  breathe  upon  it.  Then  a  small  worm  will  creep  out  of  the 
handle ;  lower  the  handle,  that  he  may  more  easily  return  into 
it'  Kormak,  after  having  receiyed  the  sword,  returned  home 
to  his  mother.  He  showed  the  sword,  and  attempted  to  draw 
it,  as  unnecessarily  as  ineffectually,  for  he  could  not  pluck  it 
out  of  the  sheath.  His  mother,  Dallas  ezdaimed,  *Do  not 
despise  the  counsel  given  to  thee,  my  son.*  Kormak,  however, 
repeating  his  efforts,  pressed  down  the  handle  with  his  feet,  and 
tore  off  the  bag,  when  Skofnung  emitted  a  hollow  groan ;  but 
still  he  could  not  unsheathe  the  sword.  Kormak  then  went 
out  with  Bessus,  whom  he  had  challenged  to  fight  with  him, 
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and  drew  apart  at  the  place  of  combat.  He  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  and  ongirdlng  the  sword,  which  he  bore  above  his 
vestments,  did  not  remember  to  shield  the  hflt  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun.  In  Tain  he  endeavoured  to  draw  it,  till  he  placed  hia 
foot  against  the  hilt ;  then  the  worm  issued  from  it.  But  Kor- 
mak  did  not  rig^tl j  handle  the  weapon,  in  consequence  whereof 
good  fortune  deserted  it.  As  he  unsheathed  Skofnung,  it 
emitted  a  hollow  murmur.*'  —  Bartholini  de  CatLSis  ConUmpUB 
a  Danis  adhuc  ChntUibus  Mortis,  Libri  Tres,  HaflnUB,  1689, 
4to,  p.  574. 

To  the  history  of  this  sentient  and  prescient  weapon,  I  b^ 
leave  to  add,  from  memory,  the  following  legend,  for  which  I 
cannot  produce  any  better  authority.  A  young  nobleman,  of 
high  hopes  and  fortune,  chanced  to  lose  his  way  in  the  town 
which  he  inhabited,  the  capital,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  a  German 
province.  He  had  accidentally  involved  himself  among  the 
narrow  and  winding  streets  of  a  suburb,  inhabited  by  the  lowest 
order  of  the  people,  and  an  approaching  thunder-shower  deter* 
mined  him  to  ask  a  short  refuge  in  the  most  decent  habitation 
that  was  near  him.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  which  was  opened 
by  a  tall  man,  of  a  grisly  and  ferocious  aspect,  and  sordid  dress. 
The  stranger  was  readily  ushered  to  a  chamber,  where  swords, 
scourges,  and  machines,  ^diich  seemed  to  be  implements  of 
torture,  were  suspended  on  the  walL  One  of  these  swords 
dropped  from  its  scabbard,  as  the  nobleman,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  crossed  the  threshold.  His  host  immediately  stared 
at  him  with  such  a  marked  expression,  that  the  young  man 
could  not  help  demanding  his  name  and  business,  and  the 
meaning  of  his  looking  at  him  so  fixedly.  **  I  am,'*  answered 
the  man,  ^*  the  public  executioner  of  this  city ;  and  the  incident 
you  have  observed  is  a  sure  augury  that  I  shall,  in  discharge  of 
my  duty,  one  day  cut  off  your  head  with  the  wei^Km  which 
has  just  now  spontaneously  unsheathed  itself.  '*  The  nobleman 
lost  no  time  in  leaving  his  place  of  refuge ;  but,  engaging  in 
some  of  the  plots  of  the  period,  was  shortly  after  dec^>itated 
by  that  very  man  and  instrument. 

Lord  Lovat  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the  IMers  fn>m  8eo^ 
landy  to  have  affirmed  that  a  number  of  swords  that  hung  up 
in  the  hall  of  the  mansion-house  leaped  of  themselves  out  6t 
the  scabbard  at  the  instant  he  was  bom.    The  story  passed 
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cniTent  among  his  clan,  but,  like  that  of  the  story  I  have  just 
quoted,  proyed  an  unfortunate  omen.  — LetUrBfrom  Sootlandi 
YoL  iL  p.  214. 

NOTB  E. 

TTie  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side.  — p.  63. 

The  Lennox,  as  the  district  is  called,  which  encircles  the 
lower  extremity  of  Loch  Lomond,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  mountaineers,  who  inhabited  the  inacces- 
sible fastnesses  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Loch  Katrine.  These  were  often  marked  hy 
circumstances  of  great  ferocity,  of  which  the  noted  conflict  of 
Glen-fruln  is  a  celebrated  instance.  This  was  a  elan-battle,  in 
which  the  Macgr^gors,  headed  hy  AUaster  Maogr^gor,  chief  of 
the  clan,  encountered  the  sept  of  Colqnhouns,  commanded  by 
Sir  Humphry  Colquhoun  of  Luss.  It  is  on  all  hands  allowed 
that  the  action  was  desperately  fought,  and  that  the  Colqn- 
houns were  defeated  with  slaughter,  leaving  two  hundred  of 
their  name  dead  upon  the  field.  But  popular  tradition  has 
added  other  horrors  to  the  tale.  It  is  said  that  Sir  Humphry 
Colquhoun,  who  was  on  horsebadc,  escaped  to  the  castle  of 
Beneohra,  or  Banodiar,  and  was  next  day  dragged  out  and 
murdered  by  the  victorious  Macgregors  in  cold  blood. 
Buchanan  of  Auchmar,  however,  speaks  of  his  slaughter  as 
a  subsequent  event,  and  as  perpetrated  by  the  ICacfarianes. 
Again,  it  is  reported  that  the  Maogregors  mmrdered  a  number 
of  youths,  whom  report  of  the  intended  battle  had  brought  to 
be  spectators,  and  whom  the  Colquhouns,  anxious  for  their 
safety,  had  shut  up  in  a  bam  to  be  out  of  danger.  One 
account  of  the  Macgrogors  denies  this  circumstance  entirely ; 
another  ascribes  it  to  the  savage  and  bloodthirsty  disposition 
of  a  single  individual,  the  bastard  brother  of  the  Laird  of  Mao- 
gregor,  who  amused  himself  with  this  second  massacre  of  the 
innocents,  in  express  disobedience  to  the  chief,  by  whom  he 
was  left  their  guardian  during  the  pursuit  of  the  Colquhouns. 
It  is  added  that  Macgregor  bitterly  lamented  this  atrocious 
action,  and  prophesied  the  ruin  which  it  must  bring  upon  their 
ancient  clan.  The  following  account  of  the  conflict,  which  is 
indeed  drawn  up  by  a  friend  of  the  Clan-Gregor,  is  altogether 
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silent  on  the  murder  of  the  youtha.  **  In  the  iiiring  ol  the 
year  1002,  there  hi^pened  great  diaaensiona  and  troubles 
between  the  Laird  of  Luaa,  chief  of  the  Colquhouna,  and  Alex- 
ander, laird  of  Macgr^or.  The  original  of  these  quarrels  pro- 
ceeded from  injuries  and  provocations  mutually  given  and 
received,  not  long  before.  Macgr^gor,  however,  wanting  to 
have  them  ended  in  friendly  conferences,  marched  at  the  head 
of  two  hundred  of  his  clan  to  XiSven,  which  borders  on  Luss, 
his  country,  with  a  view  of  settling  matters  by  the  mediation 
of  friends ;  but  Luss  had  no  such  intentions,  and  projaoted  his 
measures  with  a  different  view ;  for  ha  privately  drew  together 
a  body  of  three  hundred  horse  and  five  hundred  foot,  4H>mposed 
partly  of  his  own  clan  and  their  followers,  and  partly  of  the 
Buchanans,  his  neighbours,  and  resolved  to  cut  off  Biaogregor 
and  his  party  to  a  man,  In  case  the  issue  of  the  oonf  erenoe  did 
not  answer  his  inclination.  But  matters  fell  otherwise  than  he 
expected ;  and  though  Macgregor  had  previous  information  of 
his  insidious  design,  yet,  dissembling  his  resentment,  he  k^ 
the  i^ypointment,  and  parted  good  friends  in  appearance. 

**  No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  Luss,  thinking  to  surprise 
him  and  his  party  in  full  security,  and  without  any  dread  or 
apprehension  of  his  treachery,  followed  with  all  speedy  and 
came  up  with  him  at  a  plaoe  called  Glenfroon.  Biaogregor,  upon 
the  alarm,  divided  his  men  into  two  parties,  the  greatest  part 
whereof  he  commanded  himself,  and  the  other  he  committed  to 
the  care  of  his  brother  John,  who,  hy  his  orders,  led  them 
about  another  way,  and  attacked  the  Colquhouns  in  flank. 
Here,  it  was  fought  with  great  bravery  on  both  sides  for  a  con- 
siderable time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  vast  disproportion  of 
numbers,  Macgregor,  in  the  end,  obtained  an  absolute  victory. 
So  great  was  the  rout,  that  two  hundred  of  the  Cdquhouns 
were  left  dead  on  the  spot,  most  of  the  leading  men  were  killed, 
and  a  multitude  of  prisoners  taken.  But  ^at  seemed  most 
surprising  and  incredible  in  this  defeat,  was,  that  none  of  the 
Macgr^gors  were  missing,  exo^t  John,  the  laird*s  brother, 
and  one  common  fellow,  though  indeed  many  of  them  were 
wounded.'* — Profetaor  Bom's  HUtory  of  iht  Family  of 
Bvi:h^land,  1681. 

The  consequences  of  the  battle  of  Glen-fruin  were  very 
calamitous  to  the  family  of  Macgregor,  who  had  already  been 
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tdered  as  an  unruly  dan.  The  widows  of  the  dain  Colqn- 
18,  sixty,  it  is  said,  in  nnmber,  aj^peared  in  doleful  prooes- 

before  the  king  at  Stirling,  eadi  riding  upon  a  white 
ey,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  the  bloody  shirt  of  her  hus- 
.  displayed  upon  a  pike.  James  VI.  was  so  mudi  moved 
le  eomplaints  of  this  **  choir  of  mourning  dames,*'  that  he 
K>8e  his  Tengeanoe  against  the  Macgregors,  without  either 
ids  or  moderation.  The  very  name  of  the  clan  was  pro- 
ledf  and  those  by  whom  it  had  been  borne  were  given  up 
f  ord  and  fire,  and  absolntdy  hunted  down  by  bloodhounds 
wild  beasts.  Argyle  and  the  Campbells,  on  the  one  hand, 
trose,  with  the  Grahames  and  Buchanans,  on  the  other, 
laid  to  have  been  the  chief  instruments  in  suppressing  this 
ted  clan.  The  Laird  of  Macgregor  surrendered  to  the 
ler,  on  condition  that  he  would  take  him  out  of  Scottish 
nd.  But,  to  use  Birrell^s  expression,  he  kept  **  a  High- 
man's  promise ; ''  and,  although  he  fulfilled  his  word  to 
letter,  by  carrying  him  as  far  as  Berwick,  he  afterward 
ght  him  back  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  executed  with 
been  of  his  clan.  —  BirreWs  Diary,  2d  October,  1003.  The 

Gregor  being  thus  driven  to  utter  despair,  seem  to  have 
unced  the  laws  from  the  benefit  of  which  they  were 
oded,  and  their  depredations  produced  new  acts  of  council, 
Inning  the  severity  of  their  proscription,  which  had  only 
effect  of  rendering  them  still  more  united  and  desperate. 
I  a  most  extraordinary  proof  of  the  ardent  and  invincible 
t  of  clanship,  that,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  proecrip- 
3  providently  ordained  by  the  legidature,  **  for  the  iimeouB 
9en:iing  the  disorders  and  oppression  that  may  fall  out  by 
said  name  and  clan  of  Macgregors,  and  their  followers," 

were,  in  1716  and  1745,  a  potent  clan,  and  continue  to 
list  as  a  distinct  and  numerous  race. 


Non  F. 

( vohUe  the  Fiery  Cross  glanced,  like  a  meteor,  round.— p.  86. 

Vhen  a  chieftain  designed  to  summon  his  clan,  upon  any 
len  or  important  emergency,  he  slew  a  goat,  and  making  a 
s  of  any  light  wood,  seared  its  extremities  in  the  fire,  and 
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extinguished  them  in  the  blood  of  the  animal.  -This  was  called 
the  Fiery  Cross,  also  Crean  Tarlgh,  or  the  Cross  of  Shame^ 
because  disobedience  to  what  the  qrmbol  implied  inferred 
infamy.  It  was  delivered  to  a  s?rift  and  trusty  messenger, 
who  ran  full  speed  with  it  to  the  next  hamlet,  where  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  principal  person,  with  a  single  word,  implying 
the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  who  received  the  symlxd  was 
bound  to  send  it  forward,  with  equal  despatch,  to  the  next 
village  ;  and  thus  it  passed  with  incredible  celerity  throng  all 
the  district  which  owed  allegiance  to  the  chief,  and  also  among 
his  allies  and  neighbours,  if  the  danger  was  conmion  to  them. 
At  sight  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  every  man,  from  sixteen  years  old 
to  sixty,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  was  oldiged  instantly  to 
repair,  in  his  best  arms  and  accoutrements,  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous.  He  who  failed  to  appear  suffered  the  extremities 
of  fire  and  sword,  which  were  emblematically  denounced  to  the 
disobedient  by  the  bloody  and  burnt  marks  upon  this  warlike 
signal.  During  the  civil  war  of  1745-46,  the  Fiery  Cross  often 
made  its  circuit;  and  upon  one  occasion  it  passed  through 
the  whole  district  of  Breadalbane,  a  tract  of  thhrty-two  miles, 
in  three  hours.  The  late  Alexander  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Invera- 
hyle,  described  to  me  his  having  sent  around  the  Fiery  Cross 
through  the  district  of  Appine,  during  the  same  commotion. 
The  coast  was  threatened  by  a  descent  from  two  English 
frigates,  and  the  flower  of  the  young  men  were  with  the  army 
of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  then  in  England  ;  yet  the  summons 
was  so  effectual,  that  even  old  age  and  childhood  obeyed  it ; 
and  a  force  was  collected  in  a  few  hours,  so  numerous  and 
so  enthusiastic,  that  all  attempt  at  the  intended  diversion 
upon  the  country  of  the  absent  warriors  was  in  prudence 
abandoned,  as  desperate. 

This  practice,  like  some  others,  is  common  to  the  EOgfaland- 
ers  with  the  ancient  Scandinavians,  as  will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Olaus  Magnus : 

"When  the  enemy  is  upon  the  seacoast,  or  within  the 
limits  of  northern  kingdomes,  then  presently,  by  the  command 
of  the  principal  govemours,  with  the  counsel  and  consent  of 
the  old  soldiers,  who  are  notably  skilled  in  such  like  business, 
a  staff  of  three  hands  length,  in  the  common  sight  of  them  all, 
is  carried,  by  the  speedy  running  of  some  active  young  man, 
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nnto  that  yillage  or  city,  with  thiB  command,  ^that  on  the 
3.  4.  or  8.  day,  one,  two,  or  three,  or  else  every  man  in  partico- 
lar,  from  16  years  old,  shall  come  with  hia  arms,  and  ezpenaea 
lor  ten  or  twenty  days,  upon  pain  that  hia  or  their  honaea 
■hall  be  bnmt  (which  ia  intimated  by  the  burning  of  the  staff), 
or  else  the  master  to  be  hanged  (which  is  signified  by  the  cord 
tied  to  it),  to  appear  speedily  on  sooh  a  bank,  or  field,  or  valley, 
to  hear  the  cause  he  is  called,  and  to  hear  orders  from  the  said 
provincial  govemours  what  he  shall  do.  Wherefore  that  mes- 
senger, swifter  than  any  post  or  waggon,  having  done  his 
oommisflion,  comes  slowly  back  again,  bringing  a  token  with 
him  that  he  hath  done  all  legally  ;  and  every  moment  one  or 
another  runs  to  eveiy  village,  and  tells  those  places  what  they 
must  do.  .  .  .  The  messengers,  therefore,  of  the  footmen, 
that  are  to  give  warning  to  the  people  to  meet  for  the  battail, 
run  fiercely  and  swiftly  ;  for  no  snow,  no  rain,  nor  heat  can 
stop  them,  nor  night  hold  them ;  but  th^  will  soon  run  the 
race  they  undertake.  The  first  messenger  tells  it  to  the  next 
village,  and  that  to  the  next ;  and  so  the  hubbub  runs  all  over 
till  they  all  know  it  in  that  stift  or  territory,  where,  when, 
and  wherefore  th^  must  meet.^*  —  Olaus  Magnuses  Hittory  of 
the  QothB,  En^ished  by  J.  8.   Lend.  1668,  book  iv.  chap.  8,  4. 

NOTB  G. 

Thai  monk,  of  savage  form  and  face.  —  p.  88. 

The  state  of  religion  in  the  middle  ages  afforded  consider- 
able facilities  for  those  whose  mode  of  life  excluded  them  from 
regular  worship,  to  secure,  nevertheless,  the  ghostly  assistance 
of  confessors,  perfectly  willing  to  adapt  the  nature  of  their  doc- 
trine to  the  necessities  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  their 
flock.  Robin  Hood,  it  is  well  Imown,  had  his  celebrated  domes- 
tic chaplain,  Fiiar  Tuck.  And  that  same  curtal  friar  was 
probably  matched  in  manners  and  appearance  by  the  ghostly 
fathers  of  the  Tynedale  robbers,  who  are  thus  described  in  an 
excommunication  fulminated  against  their  patrons  by  Richard 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  tempore  Henrici  VHI.  "We  have 
further  understood,  that  there  are  many  chaplains  in  the  said 
territOTies  of  Tynedale  and  Redesdale,  who  are  public  and 
open  maintainers  of  concubinage,  irregular,  suspended,  ex- 
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communicated,  and  interdicted  persons,  and  withal  so  utterly 
ignorant  of  letters,  that  it  has  been  found  by  those  who  ob- 
jected this  to  them,  that  there  were  some  who,  having  celebrated 
mass  for  ten  years,  were  still  unable  to  read  the  sacramen- 
tal service.  We  have  also  understood  there  are  persons 
among  them  who,  although  not  ordained,  do  take  upcm  them 
the  offices  of  priesthood ;  and,  in  contempt  of  God,  celebrate 
the  divine  and  sacred  rites,  and  administer  the  sacraments, 
not  only  in  sacred  and  dedicated  places,  but  in  those  idiidi 
are  prophane  and  interdicted,  and  most  wretchedly  ruinous, 
they  themselves  being  attired  in  ragged,  torn,  and  most  filthy 
vestments,  altogether  unfit  to  be  used  in  divine,  or  even  in 
temporal  offices.  The  which  said  chi^lains  do  administer 
sacraments  and  sacramental  rites  to  the  aforesaid  manifest 
and  infamous  thieves,  robbers,  d^redatora,  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  and  plunderers,  and  that  without  restitution,  or  inten- 
tion to  restore,  as  evinced  by  the  act ;  and  do  also  openly  admit 
them  to  the  rites  of  ecclesiastical  sepulchre,  without  exacting 
security  for  restitution,  although  they  are  prohibited  from 
doing  so  by  the  sacred  canons,  as  well  as  by  the  institutes  of 
the  saints  and  fathers.  All  which  infers  the  heavy  peril 
of  their  own  souls,  and  is  a  pernicious  example  to  the  other 
believers  in  Christ,  as  well  as  no  slight,  but  an  aggravated 
injury,  to  the  numbers  despoiled  and  plundered  of  their  goods, 
gear,  herds,  and  chattels."  ^ 

To  this  lively  and  picturesque  description  of  the  confessors 
and  churchmen  of  predatory  tribes,  there  may  be  added  some 
curious  particulars  respecting  the  priests  attached  to  the  sev- 
eral septs  of  native  Irish,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
These  friars  had  indeed  to  plead,  that  the  incursions,  which 
they  not  only  pardoned,  but  even  encouraged,  were  made  upcm 
those  hostile  to  them,  as  well  in  religion  as  from  nati<mal 
antipathy ;  but  by  Protestant  writers  th^  are  uniformly  al- 
leged to  be  the  chief  instruments  of  Irish  insurrection,  the 
very  well-^ring  of  all  rebellion  toward  the  En^^ish  govern- 
ment. Lithgow,  the  Scottish  traveller,  declares  the  Irish  wood- 

a  The  Monition  against  the  Robbers  of  Tynedale  and  Redetdale, 
with  which  I  was  faroared  bj  mj  friend,  Mr.  Sortees  of  Mainsforth, 
may  be  found  in  the  oriicinal  Latin,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Introduc- 
tion to  the  JBanUr  Minttrelty,  No.  VU.  toL  1. 
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,  or  predatory  tribes,  to  be  but  the  homidB  of  their  hunting 
B,  who  directed  their  incursions  by  their  pleasure,  partly 
istenance,  partly  to  gratify  animosity,  partly  to  foment 
il  division,  and  always  for  the  better  security  and  easier 
lation  of  the  friars.^  Derrick,  the  liveliness  and  minute- 
)f  whose  descriptions  may  frequently  apologise  for  his 
rel  verses,  after  describing  an  Irish  feast,  and  the  encour- 
)nt  given,  by  the  songs  of  the  bards,  to  its  termination  in 
3ursion  upon  the  parts  of  the  country  more  immediately 
the  dominion  of  the  English,  records  the  no  less  power- 
animents  used  hy  the  friar  to  excite  their  animoei^ : 

«« And  more  t'  augment  the  flame, 

and  rancour  of  their  harte. 
The  frier,  of  his  counsells  vile, 

to  rebelles  doth  imparte, 
Affirming  that  it  is 

an  almose  deede  to  God, 
To  make  the  English  subjeotes  taste 

the  Irish  rebells'  rodde. 
To  spoils,  to  kill,  to  bums, 

this  frier*s  counsell  is ; 
And  for  the  doing  of  the  same, 

he  warrantee  heavenlie  blisse. 
He  tells  a  holie  tale ; 

the  white  he  toumes  to  blacks ; 
And  through  the  pardons  in  his  male, 

he  workes  a  knavishe  knaoke." 

B  wreckful  invasion  of  a  part  of  the  English  pale  is  then 
bed  with  i^ome  spirit ;  the  burning  of  houses,  driving  oif 
and  all  pertaining  to  such  predatory  inroadjB,  are  illus- 
by  a  rude  cut  The  defeat  of  the  Irish,  by  a  party  of 
ih  soldiers  from  the  next  garrison,  is  then  commemorated, 
1  like  manner  adorned  with  an  engraving,  in  which  the 
is  exhibited  mourning  over  the  slain  chieftain;  or,  as 
brie  expresses  it, 

frier  then,  that  treacherous  knave,  with  ougfa  ough-hone 
ment, 

lee  his  cousin  Devill*s-son  to  have  so  foul  event.*' 
^LUhffow*$  TraveU,  first  edit.  p.  431, 
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The  matter  is  handled  at  great  length  in  the  tert,  of  whioh 
the  following  yerses  are  more  than  sni&cient  aam^ : 

*♦  The  frier  seyng  this, 

lamentes  that  Inckleese  parte, 
And  corseth  to  the  pitte  of  hell 

the  death  man^s  sturdie  harte : 
Yet  for  to  quight  them  with 

the  frier  taketh  paine, 
Por  all  the  eynnes  that  ere  he  did 

remission  to  obtaine. 
And  therefore  serves  his  booke, 

the  candell  and  the  bell ; 
BnUthinke  you  that  snch  apishe  toies 

bring  damned  souls  from  hell  f 
It  Uongs  not  to  my  parte 

infemall  things  to  knowe  ; 
But  I  beleve  till  later  dale, 

thei  rise  not  from  belowe. 
Tet  hope  that  friers  give 

to  this  rebellious  rout, 
If  that  their  souls  should  channce  in  hell, 

to  bringe  them  quicklie  out, 
Doeth  make  them  lead  suohe  lives, 

as  neither  God  nor  man, 
Without  revenge  for  their  detartes, 

permitte  or  suffer  can. 
Thus  friers  are  the  cause, 

the  fountain,  and  the  spring, 
Of  hurleburles  in  this  lande, 

of  eche  unhappie  thing. 
Thei  cause  them  to  rebeU 

against  their  soveraigne  queue. 
And  through  rebellion  often  tymes, 

their  lives  doe  vanishe  clene. 
So  as  by  friers  meanes, 

in  whom  all  follie  swimme. 
The  Irishe  kame  doe  often  lose 

the  life,  with  hedde  and  limme.'*  ^ 
*  ThU  carioos  Picture  of  Ireland  was  inaerted  bj  the  author  In  the 
repabUcatlon  of  Somert't  TraoU,  vol.  i.,  in  wlil<di  the  platea  have 
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the  Irish  tribes,  and  those  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  are 
more  intimately  allied,  by  language,  manners,  dress,  and 
as,  than  the  antiquaries  of  either  country  have  been  will* 
admit,  I  flatter  myself  I  have  here  produced  a  strong 
nt  for  the  character  sketched  in  the  text.  The  following 
e,  though  of  a  different  kind,  serves  to  establish  the  exist- 
)f  ascetic  religionists,  to  a  comparatively  late  period,  in 
i^ands  and  Western  Isles.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
city  in  the  description,  for  which,  as  for  much  similar 
lation,  I  am  obliged  to  Dr.  John  Martin,  who  visited  the 
ies  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  a  Scottish 
larian  of  eminence,  and  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
hed  a  description  of  them,  which  procured  him  admis- 
ito  the  Boyal  Society.  He  died  in  London  about  1719. 
ork  is  a  strange  mixture  of  learning,  observation,  and 
credulity. 

remember,'*  says  this  author,  **  I  have  seen  an  old  lay- 
lin  here  (in  the  islaiMl  of  Benbecula),  called  in  their  Ian- 
Brahir-bocht,  that  is.  Poor  Brother;  which  is  literally 
for  he  answers  this  character,  having  nothing  but  what 
m  him :  he  holds  himself  fully  satisfied  with  food  and 
nt,  and  lives  in  as  great  simplicity  as  any  of  his  order ; 
)t  \b  very  mean,  and  he  drinks  only  fair  water ;  his  habit 
less  mortifying  than  that  of  his  brethren  elsewhere :  he 
a  short  coat,  which  comes  no  farther  than  his  middle, 
larrow  sleeves  like  a  waistcoat :  he  wears  a  plad  above  it, 
>out  the  middle,  which  reaches  to  his  knee ;  the  plad  is 
ed  on  his  breast  with  a  wooden  pin,  his  neck  bare,  and 
)t  often  so  too ;  he  wears  a  hat  for  ornament,  and  the 
about  it  is  a  bit  of  a  fisher's  line,  made  of  h<H:8ehair. 
>lad  he  wears  instead  of  a  gown  worn  by  those  of  his 
in  other  countries.  I  told  him  he  wanted  the  fiaxen 
that  men  of  his  order  usually  wear :  he  answered  me 
Q  wore  a  leathern  one,  which  was  the  same  thing.  Upon 
itter,  if  he  is  spoke  to  when  at  meat,  he  answers  again, 
is  contrary  to  the  custom  of  his  order.  This  poor  man 
ntly  diverts  himself  with  angling  of  trouts ;  he  lies  upon 

so  inserted,  from  the  only  impressions  known  to  exist,  belong- 
the  copy  in  the  Advocates*  Library.  Bee  Somers's  TracU,  voU 
91,601 
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straw,  and  has  no  bell  (as  others  have)  to  call  him  to  his  daro- 
tions,  but  only  his  oonsoienoe,  as  he  told  me.** — MaHhi'B  JDt* 
teriptUmcfthe  WuUm  Highland^  p.  82. 


NOTB  H. 

SowndBj  toOy  had  come  in  midnight  bUut^ 

Of  charging  steeds,  careering  fast 

Along  Benharrow^M  shingly  side. 

Where  mortal  horseman  ne''er  might  ride,  — p.  96. 

A  presage  of  the  kind  allnded  to  in  the  text  Is  still  beUeved 
to  annoonce  death  to  the  ancient  Highland  family  of  M*Lean 
of  Lochbuy.  The  spirit  of  an  ancestor  slain  in  battle  is  heard 
to  gallop  along  a  stony  bank,  and  then  to  ride  thrice  aroond 
the  family  residence,  ringing  his  fairy  bridle,  and  thns  inti- 
mating the  approaching  calamity.  How  easily  the  eye  as  well 
as  the  ear  may  be  deceived  upon  such  occasions  is  evident  from 
the  stories  of  armies  in  the  air,  and  other  spectral  phenomena 
with  which  history  abounds.  Such  an  apparition  is  said  to 
have  been  witnessed  upon  the  side  of  Southfell  mountain,  be- 
tween Penrith  and  Keswick,  upon  the  2dd  June,  1744,  by  two 
persons,  William  Lancaster  of  Blakehills,  and  Daniel  Strioket, 
his  servant,  whose  attestation  to  the  fact,  with  a  full  account 
of  the  apparition,  dated  the  2l8t  July,  1745,  is  printed  in 
Clarke*s  Survey  cf  the  Lakes.  The  apparition  consisted  of 
several  troops  of  horse  moving  in  regular  order,  with  a  steady 
rapid  motion,  making  a  curved  sweep  around  the  fell,  and 
seeming  to  the  spectators  to  disappear  over  the  ridge  ol  the 
mountain.  Many  persons  witnessed  this  phenomenon,  and 
observed  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  of  the  supposed  troop  occa- 
sionally leave  his  rank,  and  pass,  at  a  gallop,  to  the  frcmt, 
when  he  resumed  the  same  steady  pace.  This  curious  appear- 
ance, making  the  necessary  allowance  for  imagination,  may  be, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  optical  deception.  — Sur- 
vey of  the  Lakes,  p.  25. 

Supernatural  intimations  of  approaching  fate  are  not,  I  be- 
lieve, confined  to  Highland  families.  Howel  mentions  having 
seen,  at  a  lapidary *s,  in  1632,  a  monumental  stone,  prepared 
for  four  persons  of  the  name  of  Oxenham,  before  the  death  d 
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1  of  whom  the  inscription  stated  a  white  bird  to  ha^e  ap- 
red  and  flattered  around  the  bed,  while  the  patient  was  in 
last  agony.  (FamUiar  Letters,  edit.  1726.  247.)  Glanville 
itions  one  family,  the  members  of  which  received  this  sol- 
i  sign  by  music,  the  sound  of  which  floated  from  the  family 
lenoe,  and  seemed  to  die  in  a  neighbouring  wood ;  another, 

of  Captain  Wood  of  Bampton,  to  whom  the  signal  was 
Q  l^  knocking.  But  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  the 
I  occurs  in  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  Lady  Fanshaw,  so  exem« 
7  for  her  conjugal  affection.    Her  husband.  Sir  Richard, 

she  chanced,  during  their  abode  in  Ireland,  to  visit  a 
id,  the  head  of  a  sept,  who  resided  in  his  ancient  baronial 
ie,  surrounded  with  a  moat.  At  midnight  she  was  awak- 
i  by  a  ghastly  and  supernatural  scream,  and,  looking  out 
3d,  beheld,  by  the  moonlight,  a  female  face  and  part  of  the 
I  hovering  at  the  window.  The  distance  from  the  ground, 
ell  as  the  circumstance  of  the  moat,  excluded  the  poesibil- 
hat  what  she  beheld  was  of  this  world.    The  face  was  that 

young  and  rather  handsome  woman,  but  pale,  and  the 

which  was  reddish,  waa  loose  and  dishevelled.  The  dress, 
h  Lady  Fanshaw's  terror  did  not  prevent  her  remarking 
rately,  was  that  of  the  ancient  Irish.  This  aiq;>arition4Con- 
)d  to  exhibit  itself  for  some  time,  and  then  vanished  with 
shrieks,  similar  to  that  which  had  first  excited  Lady  Fan- 
e's attention.  In  the  morning,  with  infinite  tenor,  she 
nunicated  to  her  host  what  she  had  witnessed,  and  found 
prepared,  not  cmly  to  credit,  but  to  aeoouni  for  the  appari- 
''  A  near  relation  of  my  family,"  said  he,  **  expired  last 
\,  in  this  casUe.  We  disguised  our  certain  expectation  of 
vent  from  you,  lest  it  should  throw  adoud  over  the  cheer- 
sception  which  was  due  you.  Now,  before  such  an  event 
ens  in  this  family  and  castle,  the  female  q>ectre  whom 
have  seen  always  is  visible.  She  is  believed  to  be  the 
:  of  a  v^oman  of  inferior  rank,  whom  one  of  my  ancestors 
ided  himself  by  marrying,  and  whom  afterward,  to  expi- 
tie  dishonour  done  his  family,  he  caused  to  be  drowned  in 
aatle  moat." 
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NOTB  I. 

The  Taghairm  caU'd ;  by  which^  afwr^ 

Our  aires  foresaw  the  events  of  war,  — p.  129. 

Hie  Higfalandara,  like  all  rude  people,  had  yarioiis  tnpenti- 
Uooa  modes  of  inquiring  into  fntnrity.  One  of  the  most  noted 
was  the  T^halrmi  mentioned  in  the  text.  A  person  was 
wnH[>ped  up  in  the  skin  of  a  newly  slain  bollock,  and  deposited 
beside  a  waterfall,  or  at  the  bottom  of  a  precipice,  or  in  some 
other  strange,  wild,  and  unusual  situation,  where  the  sceneiy 
around  him  suggested  nothing  but  objecto  of  horror.  In  this 
situation,  he  revolved  in  his  mind  the  question  proposed ;  and 
whatever  was  impressed  upon  him,  by  his  exalted  imagination, 
passed  for  the  inspiration  of  the  disembodied  spirits,  who  haunt 
the  desolate  recesses.  In  some  of  these  Hebrides,  th^  attrib- 
uted the  same  oracular  power  to  a  large  black  stone  by  the 
seashore,  which  they  approached  with  certain  solemnities,  and 
considered  the  first  fancy  wliich  came  into  their  own  minds, 
after  they  did  so,  to  be  the  undoubted  dictate  of  the  tutelar 
deity  of  the  stone,  and,  as  such,  to  be,  if  possible,  punctually 
complied  with.  Martin  has  recorded  the  following  curious 
modes  of  Highland  auguiy,  in  wtiich  the  Taghahm,  and  its 
effects  upon  the  person  who  was  subjected  to  it,  may  serve  to 
illustrate  the  text. 

**  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  among  the  overcurious  to  oon- 
solt  an  invisible  oracle,  concerning  the  fate  of  families  and 
battles,  etc.  Tliis  was  performed  three  different  ways:  the 
first  was  by  a  company  of  men,  one  of  whom,  being  detached 
by  lot,  was  afterward  carried  to  a  river,  wliich  was  the  boundary 
between  two  villages ;  four  of  the  company  laid  hold  on  him, 
and,  having  shut  his  eyes,  they  took  him  by  the  legs  and  arms, 
and  then,  tosstug  him  to  and  again,  struck  his  hips  with  force 
against  the  bank.  One  ol  them  cried  out,  *  What  is  it  you  have 
got  here  f '  Another  answers,  *  A  log  of  birch-wood.*  Hie  other 
cries  again,  '  Let  his  invisible  friends  H^pear  from  all  quarters, 
and  let  them  relieve  him  by  giving  an  answer  to  our  present 
demands.*  And  in  a  few  minutes  after,  a  number  of  little 
creatures  came  from  the  sea,  who  answered  the  question,  and 
disappeared  suddenly.  The  man  was  then  set  at  liberty,  and 
they  all  returned  home,  to  take  their  measures  according  to  the 
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iction  of  their  false  prophets ;  but  the  poor  deluded  f oda 
abused,  for  their  answer  was  still  ambiguous.  This  was 
jrs  practised  in  the  night,  «nd  may  literally  be  called  the 
js  of  darkness. 

I  had  an  account  from  the  most  inteUigent  and  judicious 
in  the  Isle  of  8kie,  that  about  sixty4wo  years  ago  the 
e  was  thus  consulted  only  once,  «nd  that  was  in  the  parish 
ilmartin,  on  the  east  side,  by  a  wicked  and  mischicTOUs 
of  people,  who  are  now  extinguished,  both  root  and 
^h. 

The  second  way  of  oemsulting  the  oracle  was  by  a  party  of 
who  first  retired  to  solitary  places,  remote  from  any  house, 
here  they  singled  out  one  of  their  number,  and  wrapt  him 
big  cow^B  hide,  which  they  folded  about  him ;  his  whole 
was  coyered  with  it,  except  his  head,  and  so  left  in  this 
ire  all  night,  until  his  invisible  friends  relieved  him,  by 
^  a  proper  answer  to  the  question  in  hand;  which  he 
red,  as  he  fancied,  from  several  persons  that  he  found 
u  him  all  that  time.  His  consents  returned  to  him  at  the 
:  of  day,  and  then  he  communicated  his  news  to  them ; 
1  often  proved  fatal  to  those  concerned  in  such  unwarrant- 
inquiries. 

There  was  a  third  way  of  consulting,  which  was  a  con- 
tion  of  the  second  above  mentioned.  Hie  same  company 
put  the  man  into  the  hide  took  a  live  cat,  and  put  him  on 
b ;  one  of  the  number  was  employed  to  turn  the  spit,  and 
»f  his  consorts  inquired  of  him,  *  What  are  you  dohig  f  * 
nswered,  *  I  roast  this  cat,  untU  his  friends  answer  the 
ion  ;  *  which  must  be  the  same  that  was  proposed  by  the 
shut  up  in  the  hide.  And  afterward,  a  veiy  big  cat  ^ 
3,  attended  by  a  number  of  lesser  cats,  desiring  to  relieve 
at  turned  upon  the  spit,  and  then  answers  the  question, 
is  answer  ^proved  the  same  that  was  given  to  the  man  in 
lide,  tlien  it  was  taken  as  a  confirmation  of  the  other, 
1,  in  this  case,  was  believed  infallible. 
Mr.  Alexander  Cooper,  present  minister  of  North-Vist,  told 
lat  one  John  Erach,  in  the  Isle  of  Lewis,  assured  him  it 

he  reader  may  have  met  with  the  story  of  the  Kinff  of  the  Cats, 
rd  Littleton's  Letters.  It  is  well  known  in  the  Highlands  m  a 
ry  tale. 
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was  his  fate  to  have  been  led  by  his  curiosity  with  some  who 
consulted  this  oracle,  and  that  he  was  a  night  within  the  hide, 
as  above  mentioned ;  during  which  Ume  he  felt  and  heard  such 
terrible  things  that  he  could  not  express  them ;  the  impression 
it  made  on  him  was  such  as  could  never  go  off,  and  he  said  for 
a  thousand  worlds  he  would  never  again  be  concerned  in  the 
like  performance,  for  this  had  disordered  him  to  a  higtk  degree. 
He  confessed  it  ingenuously,  and  with  an  air  of  great  remorse, 
and  seemed  to  be  very  penitent  under  a  just  sense  of  so  great  a 
crime.  He  declared  this  about  five  years  since,  and  is  still 
living  in  the  Lewis  for  any  thing  I  know.** — Deteriptian  of  the 
Wettem  l8le$^  p.  110.  See  also  Pennant*B  iScottM  2Vmr,  yd. 
ii.  p.  361. 

Nora  K. 

Alice  Brand,  ^p.  139. 

This  little  fairy  tale  is  founded  upon  a  very  curious  Danish 
ballad,  which  occurs  in  the  Ktempe  Viser,  a  collection  of  heroio 
songs,  first  published  in  1501,  and  reprinted  in  1006,  inscribed 
l^  Anders  Sofrensen,  the  collector  and  editor,  to  Sof^ia,  Queen 
of  Denmark.  I  have  been  favoured  with  a  literal  translation 
of  the  original,  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Robert  Jamieson, 
whose  deep  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  antiquities  will,  I  hope, 
one  day  be  displayed  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Scottish 
Ballad  and  Song,  for  which  no  man  possesses  more  ample  ma- 
terials. Hie  story  will  remind  the  readers  of  the  Border  Min- 
ttrdty  of  the  tale  of  Young  Tamlane.  But  this  is  only  a  aoUtaiy 
and  not  very  marked  instance  of  coincidence,  whereas  several 
of  the  other  ballads  in  the  same  collection  find  exact  counter- 
parts in  the  Koempe  Vieer.  Which  may  have  been  the  originals, 
will  be  a  question  for  future  antiquaries.  Mr.  Jamieson,  to 
secure  the  power  of  literal  translation,  has  adopted  the  old 
Scottish  idiom,  which  approaches  so  near  to  that  of  the  Danish, 
as  almost  to  give  word  for  word,  as  well  as  line  for  line,  and 
indeed  in  many  verses  the  orthography  alone  is  altered.  As 
Wester  Httf^  mentioned  in  the  first  stanza  of  the  ballad,  means 
the  West  Sea,  in  opposition  to  the  Baltic,  or  Bast  Sea,  Mr. 
Jamieson  inclines  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  scene  of  the  disen- 
chantment is  laid  in  one  of  the  Orkney  or  Hebride  Islands. 


\ 
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To  each  yene  in  the  original  is  added  a  burden,  having  a  kind 
of  meaning  of  its  own,  but  not  i^licable,  at  least  not  nniformly 
applicable,  to  the  sense  of  the  stanza  to  which  it  is  subjoined. 
This  is  yery  common  both  in  Panish  and  Scottish  song. 


THE  ELFIN  OBAY. 

TKAirSLAnD    nOM    THB    DAHISH    KJUlFB  yiBSB,    p.    148,    AMD 
yiBST  PUBLISHKI)  IN   1691. 


Jkr  ligger  en  void  i  Vester  Haf, 

Der  agter  en  bond^  at  byggk : 
Handforer  did  baad^  hdg  og  hund^ 

Og  agter  der  om  vinUren  at  liggh. 

(Dm  yiLDB   DIUB  OO  DUrBBBB   UDI  SKOiyBB.) 


There  liggs  a  wold  in  Wester  Haf, 
niere  a  husbande  means  to  bigg, 

And  thither  he  carries  baith  hawk  and  honnd, 
There  meaning  the  winter  to  ligg. 

(The  wUd  deer  and  daee  V  the  ahaw  eut) 


He  taks  wi*  hhn  baith  hound  and  cock, 
The  langer  he  means  to  stay. 

The  wild  deer  in  the  shaws  that  are 
May  sairly  rue  the  day. 

(The  wild  deer,  etc.) 


He's  hew*d  the  beech,  and  he*s  felled  the  aik, 

Sae  has  he  the  poplar  gray ; 
And  grim  in  mood  was  the  grewsome  elf, 

That  be  sae  bald  he  may. 
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4. 

He  liew*d  him  kipples,  he  hew'd  him  bawks, 

Wi'  mickle  moO  and  haste ; 
Qyne  speer'd  the  Elf  i'  the  knock  that  bade, 
*  *  Wha'8  hacking  here  eae  fast  f '  * 

6. 

Syne  xxp  and  spak  the  weiest  Elf, 
Crean'd  aa  an  immert  sma : 
*<  It*8  here  is  come  a  Christian  man ;  — 
m  fley  him  or  he  ga.*' 

6. 

It's  np  syne  started  the  firsten  Elf, 
And  glowr'd  about  sae  grim : 
*'  It's  we'll  awa  to  the  hnsbande's  house, 
And  hald  a  court  on  him. 

7. 

*^  Here  hews  he  down  baith  skugg  and  shaw, 
And  works  us  skaith  and  scorn : 
His  huswife  he  sail  gie  to  me  ;  — 
They*s  rue  the  day  they  were  bom  1  *' 

8. 

The  Elfen  a*  i'  the  knock  that  were, 

Oaed  dancing  in  a  string ; 
They  nigfaed  near  the  husband's  house ;  ^ 

Sae  lang  their  tails  did  hing. 

9. 

The  hound  he  yowls  i'  the  yard, 

Hie  herd  toots  in  his  horn ; 
Hie  earn  scraichs,  and  the  cock  craws, 

As  the  husbande  had  gi'en  him  his  oom.^ 

<This  stngiilar  qnatniii  •taadi  thus  In  the  orlglBal: 
•*  Hnnden  hMid  gitf  r  i  gMiden ; 
Hiorden  tad^  i  tit  horn; 
<Emen  tkriger,  og  taanen  gmler, 
Som  bonden  hafd^  gifret  tit  kom." 
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10. 

The  Elf  en  were  five  score  and  eeTen, 

Sae  laidly  and  sae  grim ; 
And  they  the  hnsbande's  guests  maon  be. 

To  eat  and  drink  wi*  him. 

11. 

The  hosbande,  oat  o'  VillenshaWt 
At  his  winnock  the  Blyefl  can  see : 
**  Help  me,  now,  Jeso,  Blazy's  son ; 
Thir  Elves  they  mint  at  me !  ** 

13. 

In  erery  nook  a  cross  he  ooost, 

In  his  chalmer  maist  aya ; 
The  Elfen  a'  were  fley'd  thereat, 

And  flew  to  the  wild-wood  shaw. 

18. 

And  some  flew  east,  and  some  flew  westi 

And  some  to  the  norwart  flew ; 
And  some  they  flew  to  the  deep  dale  down, 

There  still  they  are,  I  trow.^ 

14. 

It  was  thefi  the  weiest  Elf, 

In  at  the  door  braids  he ; 
Agast  was  the  husbande,  for  that  Elf 

Eor  cross  nor  sign  wad  flee. 

16. 

The  huswife  she  was  a  canny  wife, 

She  set  the  Elf  at  the  board  ; 
She  set  before  him  baith  ale  and  meat, 
Wi'  mony  a  well-waled  word. 
ilntheDaniBh: 

•<  Somm^  ftbyh  oster,  og  tomm^  mjh 
Nogl^flSy^ntfrpaa; 
Hogl6  fltfy6  ned  i  dyben^  d»lh, 
Jeg  troer  de  eri  der  endno." 
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1«. 

X  Hear  thou,  Godeman  o*  Villenflhaw, 
What  now  I  say  to  thee ; 
Wha  bade  thee  bigg  within  onr  bounds, 
Without  the  leave  o'  me  ? 

17. 

"  But,  an  thou  in  onr  bounds  will  bigg, 
An  bide,  wS  well  as  may  be, 
Then  thou  thy  dearest  huswife  maun 
To  me  for  a  lemman  gie.** 

18. 

Up  spak  the  luckless  husbande  then. 
As  Ood  the  grace  him  gae : 
"  Eline  she  is  to  me  sae  dear. 
Her  thou  may  nae-gate  hae.** 

19. 

Till  the  Elf  he  answer^  as  he  couth : 
*'  Lat  but  my  huswife  be, 
And  tak  whatever  o'  gude  or  gear, 
Is  mine,  awa  wi*  thee.** 


<'  Then  1*11  thy  Eline  tak  and  thee, 
Aneath  my  feet  to  tread ; 
And  hide  thy  goud  and  white  monie 
Aneath  my  dwalling  stead.** 

21. 

The  husbande  and  his  househald  a* 
In  sary  rede  they  Join : 
<*  Far  better  that  she  be  now  forfaim, 
Nor  that  we  a*  should  tyne.** 

22. 

Up,  will  of  rede,  the  husbande  stood, 
Wi*  heart  fu*  sad  and  sair ; 


\ 
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And  he  has  gien  his  huswife  Eline 
Wi'  the  young  Elf e  to  fare. 

23. 

Then  blyth  grew  he,  and  sprang  about ; 

He  took  her  in  his  arm : 
Hie  rod  it  left  her  comely  cheek ; 

Her  heart  was  dem'd  wi*  harm. 

24. 

A  waefu*  woman  then  she  was  ane, 
And  the  moody  tears  loot  fa' : 
*'  Good  rew  on  me,  nnseely  wife, 
HowhardaweftdlfaM 

26. 

<' My  fay  I  plight  to  the  fairest  wight 
That  man  on  mold  mat  see ;  — 
Maon  I  now  mell  wl*  a  laidly  El, 
His  Ught  lemman  to  he  ?  '* 

26. 

He  minted  ance — he  minted  twice, 

Wae  waz'd  her  heart  that  ayth : 
^yne  the  laidliest  fiend  he  grew  that  e'er 

To  mortal  ee  did  kyth. 

27. 

When  he  the  thbden  time  can  mini 

To  Mary's  son  she  pray'd, 
And  the  laidly  Elf  was  clean  awa, 

And  a  fair  kni^^t  in  his  stead. 

28. 

This  fell  under  a  linden  green, 

That  again  his  shape  he  found ; 
O*  wae  and  care  was  the  word  nae  mair, 

A'  were  sae  glad  that  stound. 
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29. 

**  O  deorert  Ellne,  hear  thou  this, 
And  thou  my  wife  sail  be, 
And  a*  the  goud  in  merry  England 
Sae  freely  I'll  gi'e  thee  1 

80. 

<*  Whan  I  was  but  a  little  wee  bairn. 
My  mither  died  me  fra ; 
My  stepmither  sent  me  awa  fra  her ; 
I  tum'd  till  an  Ef^n  Gray. 

81. 

•<To  thy  husband  I  a  gift  will  gie, 
Wi'  mickle  state  and  gear. 
As  mends  for  Ellne  his  huswife ;  — 
Thou's  be  my  heartis  dear.*'  — 

32. 

*\Thou  nobil  knygfat,  we  thank  now  CM 
That  has  freed  us  frae  skaith ; 
Sae  wed  thou  thee  a  maiden  free, 
And  joy  attend  ye  baith  1 


*'  Sin  I  to  thee  nae  maik  can  be 
My  dochter  may  be  thine  ; 
And  thy  gud  will  right  to  fulfill, 
Lat  this  be  our  propine.'*  — 

84. 

*'  I  thank  thee,  Eline,  thou  wise  woman ; 
My  praise  thy  worth  sail  ha*e ; 
And  thy  loye  gin  I  fail  to  win. 
Thou  here  at  hame  sail  stay.'* 

85. 

Hie  husbande  biggit  now  on  his  5e, 
And  nae  ane  wrought  him  wrang ; 
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BiB  dochter  wore  crown  in  Engdand, 
And  happy  lived  and  lang. 

86. 

Now  Eline,  the  huBbande^s  huswife,  has 
ConrM  a*  her  grief  and  harms ; 

She^i  mither  to  a  noble  queen 
That  sleeps  in  a  king:is  arms. 


OLOeSABT. 


old,  a  wood;  woody 

8. 

e,  from  the  Dan.  ho$, 
md  bonde,  a  yillain, 
dsman,  who  was  a 
tor  of  the  ground, 
onld  not  quit  the 
to  which  he  was 
d,  without  the  per- 
i  of  his  lord.  This 
sense  of  the  word, 
old  Scottish  records. 
I  Scottish  ''Burghe 
'  translated  from  the 
(ajest.  (Auchinleok 
the  Ady.  Lib.)  it  is 
idiscrimhiately  with 
a.  and  Swed.  band^ 
Id. 

wood, 
►rely, 
ak. 

s,  terrible, 
d. 

iB  (couples),  beams 
at  the  top,  for  sup- 
a  roof,  in  building. 


Baioks,  balks ;  cross  beams. 

MoU,  laborious  industiy. 

Speer^dy  asked. 

Knock,  hillock. 

6.  Weiest,  smaUest. 

Crean^d,  shrunk,  diminished ; 
from  the  Ga61io,  crian,  very 
small. 

Immcrt,  emmet  *,  ant. 

Christian,  used  in  the  Danish 
ballads,  etc.,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  demoniac,  as  it 
is  in  England,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  bnUe;  in  which 
sense,  a  person  of  the  lower 
class  in  England  would 
call  a  Jew  or  a  Turk,  a 
Christian. 

Fley,  fri^ten. 

6.  Glowr'd,  stared. 
Maid,  ho]d. 

7.  8kugg,  shade. 
Skaith,  harm. 

8.  Nighed,  approached. 
0.  Yowls,  howls. 

Toots.  In  the  Dan.  twde  is 
applied  both  to  the  howling 
of  a  dog,  and  the  sound  of  a 
horn. 
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ScrcUchs,  screams. 

10.  Laidly,  loathly ;  dis- 
gustingly xigly. 

Cfrim,  fierce. 

11.  Winnock^  idndow. 
Mintf  aim  at. 

12.  Coost,  cast. 
Chalmer,  chamber. 
Maist^  most. 
AvOy  of  all. 

15.  Narwart^  northward. 
IVoto,  beliere. 

16.  BraidB,  strides  qaiddy 
forward. 

Wad,  would. 
14.  Canny,  adroit. 
Many,  many. 
Weei^waled,  well-chosen. 

17.  An,  it 
Bide,  abide. 
Lemman,  mistress. 

18.  Nae-gate,  nowise. 

19.  Couth,  could,  knew  how 
to. 

Lot  be,  let  alone. 
Chide,  goods ;  property. 

20.  Aneath,  beneath. 
IhoaUing  -  stead,      dwelling  - 

place. 

21.  8ary,  sorrowful. 

.fiede,  counsel ;  consultation. 
For/aim,  forlorn ;  lost ;  yone. 
Tyne  (yerb  neut.),  be  lost; 
perish. 

22.  WiU  of  rede,  bewildered 
in  thought ;  in  the  Danish 
original,  "  vUdraadige ;  ** 
Lat.,  ''inopB  eonBUii ;  *'  Or., 
dfrapc^.  This  expression  is 
left  among  the  deeideraia 


in  the  Glossary  to  Ritson's 
Romances,  and  has  never 
been  explained.  It  is  obso- 
lete in  the  Danidi  as  well 
as  in  English. 

F^ure,  go. 

28.  Bud,  red  of  the  cheek. 

Clem^d,  in  the  Danish,  klemt 
(which,  in  the  north  of 
Eng^d,  is  still  in  use,  as 
the  word  etarved  is  with 
us);  brought  to  a  dying 
state.  It  is  used  hy  our 
old  comedians. 

Harm,  grief ;  as  in  the  orig- 
inal, and  in  the  old  Teu- 
tonic, English,  and  Scottish 
poetry. 

24.  TTo^,  woful. 

Moody  ^  strongly  and  wilfully 
passionate. 

Bew,  take  ruth ;  pity. 

Uneeely,  unhappy ;  unblest 

WeM,  fate. 

Fa  (Isl.  Dan.  and  Swed.), 
take;  get;  acquire;  pro- 
cure ;  have  for  my  lot.  — 
This  Ck>thio  verb  answers, 
in  its  direct  and  secondary 
significations,  exactly  to 
the  Latin  copio;  and  Allan 
Bamsay  was  right  in  his 
definition  of  it  It  is  quite 
a  different  word  from  fa\ 
an  abbreviation  of  */att,  or 
hefiiXi ;  and  is  the  principal 
root  in  waxqun,  to  fang, 
take,  or  lay  hold  of. 

26.  Fay,  faith. 

Mold,  mould ;  earth. 
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)te;  mi^t. 
nuBt. 
ix. 

If.  ThiB  term,  in  the 
1,  signifies  what  has  in 
the  power  of  motion; 
Tting  principle;  an 
gence;  a  epirtt;  an 
In  the  Hebrew,  it 
the  same  import 
tedy  attempted; 
.;  showed  a  mind, 
ention  to.  The  orig- 
3: 

mindte  hende  f first — 
ien  gang ;  — 
rdis  i  hiortet  sa  vee : 
ef  hand   den   lediete 
1 

inde  med  dyen  see. 
ad  yilde  minde  den 
gang,"  etc. 
le;  time. 
}pear. 
ind,  hoar ;  time ;  mo- 

ry  (old  Tent,  meri)^ 


famous ;  renowned ;  an- 
swering, in  Its  etymolog- 
ical meaning,  eracUy  to 
the  Latin  mactue.  Hence 
merry-men^  as  the  address 
of  a  chief  to  his  followers ; 
meaning,  not  men  of  mirth, 
but  of  renown.  The  term 
is  found  in  its  original 
sense  in  the  Oafil.  mardt 
and  the  Welsh  mawr^ 
great;  and  in  the  oldest 
Tent.  Romances,  mar^  mer, 
and  meroy  haye  sometimes 
the  same  signification. 

81.  Mends,  amends;  recom- 
pense. 

88.  Maik,  match;  peer; 
equal. 

Propine,  pledge ;  gift. 

86.  oe,  an  island  of  the 
second  magnitude ;  an  is- 
land of  the  first  magnitude 
being  called  a  tand,  and 
one  of  the  third  magnitude 
%holm. 

86.  Cour^d,  recoyer^d. 


THE  OHAISrS  WABNING. 

NSULTXn  FXOM  THS   DANISH  KMMTM  yiSBB,  p.  721. 

permission  of  Mr,  Jamieson,  this  haUad  is  added  from 
same  curious  CoUection.  It  contains  some  passages  of 
U  pathos, 

8vend  Dyring  hand  rider  sig  op  under  Sh^ 

( Var^  J  eg  selver  ung) 
DerfoaXe  hand  sig  saa  ven  en  mSk. 

(Mig  lyster  udi  lunden  at  rid^),  etc. 
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Child  Dyring  has  ridden  him  up  under  oe,^ 

{And  O  gin  I  were  young  t ) 
There  wedded  he  him  sae  fair  >  a  may. 

(r  the  greenwood  Ulietemeto  ride.) 

Thegither  they  lived  for  seyen  lang  year, 

(And  O,  etc.) 
And  they  seven  bairns  hae  gotten  in  fere. 

(P  the  greenwood,  etc.) 

Sae  Death's  come  there  intill  that  stead. 
And  that  winsome  lily  flower  is  dead. 

That  swain  he  has  ridden  him  up  undor  oe, 
And  syne  he  has  married  anither  may. 

He's  married  a  may,  and  he's  fessen  her  hame ; 
But  she  was  a  grim  and  a  laidly  dame. 

When  into  the  castell  court  draye  she, 

The  seven  bairns  stood  wi'  the  tear  in  their  ee. 

The  bairns  they  stood  wi*  dule  and  doubt ;  — 
She  up  wi'  her  foot,  and  she  kick'd  them  out. 

Nor  ale  nor  mead  to  the  baimies  she  gave ; 
**  But  hunger  and  hate  frae  me  ye's  have.'* 

She  took  frae  them  the  bowster  blae, 
And  said,  ''  Te  sail  ligg  i'  the  bare  strae  1  '* 

She  took  frae  them  the  groff  wax-light : 

Says,  '*  Now  ye  sail  ligg  i'  the  mirk  a'  night  I  '* 

*Twas  lang  i^  the  night,  and  the  bairnies  grat : 
Their  mither  she  under  the  mools'heard  that ; 

i*( Under  {$e."— The  original  expreieion  has  been  preserved  here 
and  elsewhere,  because  no  other  oould  be  found  to  supply  its  place. 
There  is  just  as  much  meaning^  in  it  in  the  translation  as  in  the 
original ;  but  it  is  a  standard  Danish  ballad  phrase;  and  as  such,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  allowed  to  pass. 

>**^air.*'— The  Dan.  and  Swed.  ven,  vcsn,  or  vennif  and  the 
Gaffl.  bdn,  in  the  oblique  cases  bhdn  (vOn),  is  the  origin  of  the  Scot- 
tish bonny t  which  has  so  much  punted  all  the  etymologists. 
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Thftt  heard  the  wife  under  the  ewd  that  lay : 
**  For  sooth  maun  I  to  my  hahmiea  gae  1  ** 

That  wife  can  stand  up  at  our  Lord^s  knee, 
And  **  May  I  gang  and  my  baimies  see  ?  " 

She  prigged  sae  sair,  and  she  prigged  sae  lang, 
That  he  at  the  last  ga^e  her  leaye  to  gang. 

*'  And  thon  sail  come  back  when  the  cock  does  oraw ; 
For  thon  nae  langer  sail  bide  awa.** 

Wi*  her  banes  sae  stark  a  bowt  she  gae ; 
She's  riyen  baith  wa*  and  marble  gray.^ 

Whan  near  to  the  dwalling  she  can  gang, 
The  dogs  they  wow'd  till  the  lift  it  rang. 

Whan  she  came  till  the  castell  yett, 
Her  eldest  dochter  stood  thereat. 

**  Why  stand  ye  here,  dear  dochter  mine  ? 
How  are  sma  brithers  and  sisters  thine  ?  **  — 

"  For  sooth  ye're  a  woman  baith  fair  and  fine ; 
Bnt  ye  are  nae  dear  mither  of  mine.**  — 

"Och  I  how  should  I  be  fine  or  fair? 
My  cheek  it  is  pale,  and  the  ground's  my  lair.**  — 

**  Ky  mither  was  white,  wi*  cheek  sae  red ; 
But  thou  art  wan,  and  Uker  aae  dead.**  — 

**  Och  I  how  should  I  be  white  and  red, 
Sae  lang  as  I*Te  been  caold  and  dead  ?  '* 

When  she  cam  till  the  chalmer  in, 
Down  the  bairns*  cheeks  the  tears  did  rin. 

^The  original  of  this  and  the  following  itanxa  it  Tory  flnsii 

**  Hon  alLSd  op  ainh  modig^  been, 
Der  rerened^  munr  og  graa  marmortteen. 
Der  hnn  gik  igennem  den  by. 
D$huiuadetudk$aaktifti$ky,'' 
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She  boskit  the  tane,  and  ahe  broahM  it  then; 
She  kem'd  and  plaited  the  tither'a  hair. 

The  thiiden  she  doodlM  upon  her  knee, 
And  the  f omthen  she  dichted  sae  oannUie. 

She*8  ta^en  the  fifthen  upon  her  lap, 
And  sweetly  Buckled  it  at  her  pi^. 

Till  her  eldest  dochter  syne  said  she, 
**  Te  bid  Child  Dyring  come  here  to  me.** 

Whan  he  cam  till  the  chalmer  in, 
Wi*  angiy  mood  she  said  to  him : 

**  I  left  yon  routh  o*  ale  and  bread ; 
My  baimies  quail  for  hunger  and  need. 

••  I  left  ahind  me  braw  bowsters  blae  ; 
My  baimies  are  liggin  i*  the  bare  strae. 

**  I  left  ye  sae  mony  a  grofl  wax-Ugfat ; 
My  baimies  ligg  i'  the  mirk  a'  ni^^t. 

**  Gin  aft  I  come  back  to  visit  thee, 
Wae,  dowy,  and  weary  thy  luck  shall  be.** 

Up  spak  Uttle  Kirstln  in  bed  that  lay : 
•«To  thy  baimies  Pll  do  the  best  I  may.** 

Aye  whan  they  heard  the  dog  nirr  and  bell, 
Sae  ga*e  they  the  baimies  bread  and  ale. 

Aye  whan  the  dog  did  wow,  in  haste 

They  crossed  and  sain*d  themselles  frae  the  fjtkMU^ 

Aye  whan  the  little  dog  yowPd,  with  fear 

{And  O  gin  I  were  young  !) 
They  shook  at  the  thought  that  the  dead  was  near. 

(P  the  greenwood  it  lieU  me  to  ride.) 
or, 

{Fair  worde  sae  momy  a  heart  they  cheerA 
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GLOSaAAT. 


May^  maid. 

>lea8e8. 

dy  place. 

ma^  children. 

,  together. 

7i«,    engaging;    giving 

old  Tent.). 

e,  then. 

len,  fetched ;  brought 

;ve,  droye. 

e,  sorrow. 

tear. 

!x£er,  bolster ;  cushion ; 

3lue. 

straw. 

^off^    great;    large    in 

mirk;  dark. 
191^  V  the  night,  late, 
wept. 

,  mould ;  earth, 
ard,  earth. 
10. 

rigged,    entreated    ear- 
Jy  and  perseyeringly. 
•  go. 

row,  crow. 
ane8,  bones. 
,  strong, 
bolt ;  elastic  spring,  like 


that  of  a  holt  or  arrow  from 

a  bow. 
Biven,  ^lit  asunder. 
Wa%  walL 

17.  Wow%  howled. 
Lift,  sky,  firmament ;  air. 

18.  r6tt,  gate. 
10.  8ma,  small. 

22.  Lire,  complexion. 

23.  Cold,  cold. 

24.  Tai,u>. 

Bin,  run. 

26.  Buskit,  dressed. 
Kem^d,  combed. 
Tither,  the  other. 

28.  BoiUh,  plenty. 
Quail,  are  quelled ;  die. 
Need,  want. 

29.  ^Aifid,  behhid. 
Braw,  brave ;  fine. 
31.  Dowy,  sorrowful 
83.  Nirr,  snarl. 
BeU,  bark. 

34.  iSamed,  blessed ;  literally, 
eigTied  with  the  «{^  of  the 
cross.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion oi  Christianity,  Bunee 
were  used  in  saining,  as  a 
spell  against  the  power  of 
endiantment  and  evil  genlL 

Oaiet,  ghost. 


NOTK  L. 

Why  sounds  yon  stroke  on  beech  and  oak. 

Our  moonlight  cvrcWs  screen  t 
Or  who  comes  here  to  chase  the  deer. 

Beloved  dif  our  Elfin  Queen  f— p.  143. 

has  been  already  observed  that  fairies,  if  not  positively 
sclent,  are  capricious,  and  easily  offended.    They  are,  like 
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other  proprietors  of  forests,  peonliaily  jealous  of  their  rights  of 
vert  and  venison,  as  appears  from  the  cause  of  offence  taken,  in 
the  original  Danish  ballad.  This  jealousy  was  also  an  attribute 
of  the  northern  Duergar,  or  dwarfs;  to  many  of  whose  dis- 
tinctions the  fairies  seem  to  have  succeeded,  if,  indeed,  they 
are  not  the  same  class  of  beings.  In  the  huge  metrical  record 
of  German  chiyaliy,  entitled  the  HMen-Buehy  Sir  Hildebrand, 
and  the  other  heroes  of  whom  it  treats,  are  engaged  in  one  of 
their  most  desperate  adventures,  from  a  rash  Tidation  of  the 
rose-garden  of  an  Elfin,  or  Dwarf  King. 

There  are  yet  traces  of  abelief  in  this  worst  and  most  mali- 
cious order  ol  Fairies,  among  the  Border  wilds.  Doctor  Leyden 
has  introduced  such  a  dwarf  into  his  ballad  entitled  the  CatU 
o/KeMar,  and  has  not  forgot  his  characteristic  detestation  of 
the  chase. 

**  The  third  blast  that  young  Eeeldar  blew, 
Still  stood  the  limber  fern, 
And  a  wee  man,  of  swarthy  hue, 
Upstarted  by  a  cairn. 

**  His  russet  weeds  were  brown  as  heath. 
That  clothes  the  upland  fell ; 
And  the  hair  of  his  head  was  frizdy  red 
As  the  purple  heather-belL 

«<  An  urchin,  dad  in  prickles  red, 
Clung  cow'ring  to  his  arm ; 
The  hounds  they  howPd,  and  backward  fled, 
As  struck  l^  fairy  charm. 

**  *  Why  rises  high  the  stag-hound^s  ciy, 
Where  stag-hound  ne^er  should  be  ? 
Why  wakes  that  horn  the  silent  mom. 
Without  the  leave  of  me  ? '  — 

•J *Brown dwarf,  that  o*er  the  muiriand  strays, 
Thy  name  to  Eeeldar  tell  I '  — 
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*  The  Brown  Mui  of  (he  Muirs,  who  Btajs 
Beneath  the  heather-bell. 

«c « >Tl8  sweet  beneath  the  heather-bell 
To  live  in  antnmn  brown ; 
And  sweet  to  hear  the  lay^rock's  swell, 
Far,  far  trom  tower  and  town. 

«'  'Bat  woe  betide  the  shrilUng  hom, 
The  chase's  surly  cheer  I 
And  ever  that  htinter  is  forlorn, 
Whom  first  at  mom  I  hear.'  *' 

)  poetical  picture  here  given  of  the  Dueigar  corresponds 
f  with  the  following  Northumbrian  legend,  with  which  I 
btely  favoured  by  my  learned  and  kind  friend,  Mr.  Sur- 
l  Mainsf orth,  who  has  bestowed  indefatigable  labour  upon 
itiquities  of  the  English  Border  counties.  The  subject  is 
^  so  curious  that  the  length  of  the  note  wiU,  I  hope,  be 
ued. 

[  have  only  one  record  to  offer  of  the  appearance  of  our 
umbrian  Duergar.  My  narratrix  is  Elizabeth  Cockbum, 
1  wife  of  Offerton,  in  this  county,  whose  credit,  in  a  case 
8  kind,  will  not,  I  hope,  be  much  impeached  when  I  add 
he  is,  1^  her  dull  nei^bours,  supposed  to  be  occasi(mally 
B,  but,  by  herself,  to  be  at  those  times  endowed  with  a 
y  of  seeing  visions  and  apectral  appearances,  which  shun 
>mmonken. 

[n  the  year  before  the  great  rebellion,  two  young  men 
Newcastle  were  sporting  on  the  high  moors  above  Elsdon, 
after  pursuing  their  game  several  hours,  sat  down  to  dine 
;reen  g^en,  near  one  of  the  mountain  streams.  After  thehr 
t,  the  younger  lad  ran  to  the  brook  for  water,  and,  after 
ting  to  drink,  was  surprised,  on  lifting  his  head  again,  by 
ppearance  of  a  brown  dwarf,  who  stood  on  a  crag  covered 
brackens,  across  the  bum.  This  extraordinary  personage 
lot  appear  to  be  above  half  the  stature  of  a  common  man, 
?a8  micommonly  stout  and  broad-built,  having  the  appear- 
of  vast  strength.  His  dress  was  entirely  brown,  the  col- 
of  the  brackens,  and  his  head  covered  with  frizzled  red 
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hair.  His  conntenance  was  ezpresshre  of  the  most  savage  fe- 
rocity, and  his  eyes  glared  like  a  bull.  It  seems  he  addressed 
the  young  man  first,  threatening  him  with  his  yengeanoe  for 
having  trespassed  on  his  demesnes,  and  asking  him  if  he  knew 
in  whose  presence  he  stood.  The  youth  replied  that  he  now 
supposed  him  to  be  the  lord  of  the  moors ;  that  he  offended 
through  ignorance ;  and  offered  to  bring  him  the  game  he  had 
killed.  The  dwarf  was  a  little  mollified  by  this  submission, 
but  remarked  that  nothing  oould  be  more  offensiye  to  him 
than  such  an  offer,  as  he  considered  the  wild 'animals  as  his 
subjects,  and  nevor  failed  to  avenge  thebr  destruction.  He 
condescended  further  to  inform  him  that  he  was,  like  himself, 
mortal,  though  of  years  far  exceeding  the  lot  of  common  hu- 
manity ;  and  (what  I  should  not  have  had  an  idea  of)  that  he 
hoped  for  salvation.  He  never,  he  added,  fed  on  any  thing 
that  had  life,  but  lived,  in  the  summer,  on  whortle-berries,  and  j 

in  winter,  on  nuts  and  apples,  of  which  he  had  great  store  in 
the  woods.  Finally,  he  invited  his  new  acquaintance  to  ac- 
company him  home,  and  partake  his  hospitality;  an  offer 
which  the  youth  was  on 'the  point  of  accepting,  and  was  Just 
going  to  spring  across  the  brook  (which,  if  he  had  done,  says 
Elisabeth,  the  dwarf  would  certainly  have  torn  him  in  pieces),  \ 

when  his  foot  was  arrested  l^  the  voice  of  his  companion,  who  | 

thought  he  had  tarried  long;  and,  on  looking  round  again,  J 

*  the  wee  brown  man  was  fled.*    The  story  adds  that  he  was  J 

imprudent  enough  to  slight  the  admonition,  and  to  sport  over  | 

the  moors  on  his  way  homeward ;  but  soon  after  his  return,  ha 
fell  into  a  lingering  disorder,  and  died  within  the  year.** 

NOTB  M. 

And  gaily  shines  the  Fairy-iand — 
But  all  is  glistening  show.  — p.  140. 

No  fact  respecting  Fairyland  seems  to  be  better  ascertained 
than  the  fantastic  and  illusory  nature  of  its  apparent  {Measure 
and  splendour.  It  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  former  quo- 
tations from  Doctor  Orahame^s  entertaining  volume,  and  may 
be  confirmed  by  the  following  Highland  tradition.  **  A  woman, 
whose  new-bom  child  had  been  conveyed  by  them  into  their 
secret  abodes,  was  also  carried  thither  herself,  to  remain,  how- 
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•nly  until  she  Bhoold  suokle  her  infant.  She,  one  day 
this  period,  observed  the  ShiMolie  busily  employed  in 
:  various  ingredients  in  a  boiling  cauldron  ;  and,  as  soon 
composition  was  prepared,  she  remarked  that  they  all 
[ly  anointed  their  eyes  with  it,  laying  the  remainder 
!or  future  nse.  In  a  moment,  when  they  were  all  ab- 
ihe  also  attempted  to  anoint  her  eyes  with  the  precious 
t>ut  had  time  to  apply  it  to  one  eye  only  when  the  Daoine 
3tumed.  But  with  that  eye  she  was  henceforth  enabled 
every  thing  as  it  really  passed  in  their  secret  abodes, 
kw  every  ol^ect,  not  as  she  hitherto  had  done,  in  decep- 
plendour  and  elegance,  but  in  its  genuine  ccdours  and 
The  gaudy  ornaments  of  the  i4)artment  were  reduced 
walls  of  a  ^ocmiy  cavern.  Soon  after,  having  discharged 
Bee,  she  was  dismissed  to  her  own  home.  Still,  however, 
stabled  the  faculty  of  seeing,  with  her  medicated  ^e, 
thing  that  was  done,  anywhere  in  her  inresence,  by  the 
tive  art  of  the  order.  One  day,  amidst  a  throng  of  people, 
lanced  to  observe  the  ShViehy  or  man  of  peace,  in  whose 
Bsion  she  hiwl  left  her  child ;  though  to  every  other  ^e 
ble.  Prompted  by  maternal  affection,  she  inadvertently 
ted  him,  and  began  to  inquire  after  the  welfare  of  her 
.  The  man  of  peace,  astonished  at  being  thus  recognised 
le  of  mortal  race,  demanded  how  she  had  been  enabled  to 
ver  him.  Awed  by  the  terrible  frown  of  his  countenance, 
icknowledged  what  she  had  done.  He  spat  in  her  eye, 
extinguished  it  for  ever."  —  Orahame^$  SketcJies,  p.  116- 
Xt  is  very  remarkable  that  this  story,  translated  by  Doc- 
>rahame  from  popular  Gaelic  tradition,  is  to  be  found  in 
Otia  Imperidlia  of  Gervase  of  Tilbury.*    A  work  of  great 


This  itory  It  still  current  in  the  moors  of  Staffordshire,  and 

ted  by  the  peasantry  to  their  own  meridian.    I  have  repeatedly 

i  it  told,  exactly  as  here,  by  mstics  who  oonld  not  read.    My  last 

ortty  was  a  natter  near  Cbeadle. — B.  JamieBon. 

»ne  other  legend,  In  a  similar  strain,  lately  commnnlcated  by  a 

intelligent  yonng  lady,  Is  given,  principally  becaose  It  famishes 

pportnnity  of  pnrsnlng  an  Ingenious  idea  snggeeted  by  Mr.  Soott, 

le  of  his  learned  notes  to  the  Xcuiy  €^the  Lake: 

'  A  young  man,  roaming  one  day  through  the  forest,  observed  a 

iber  of  persons  all  dressed  in  green  issuing  from  one  of  those 

id  eminences  which  are  commonly  accounted  fairy  bills.   Eaeh 
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intereet  might  be  compiled  upon  the  origin  of  popular  fiction, 
and  the  transmission  of  similar  tales  from  age  to  age,  and  from 
country  to  countiy.  The  mythology  of  one  period  would  then 
appear  to  pass  into  the  romance  of  the  next  century,  and  that 
into  the  nursery  tale  of  the  subsequent  ages.  Such  an  investi- 
gation, while  it  went  greatly  to  diminish  our  ideas  of  the  rich- 
ness of  human  invention,  would  also  show  that  these  ficUonB, 
however  wild  and  childish,  possess  such  charms  for  the  popu- 
lace as  enable  them  to  penetrate  into  countries  imconnec^ed 
by  manners  and  language,  and  having  no  apparent  interoourse 
to  afford  the  means  of  transmission.  It  would  cany  me  far 
beyond  my  bounds  to  produce  instances  of  this  community  of 
fable,  among  nations  who  never  borrowed  from  each  other  any- 
thing intrinsically  worth  learning.  Indeed  the  wide  diffusioa 
of  popular  fictions  may  be  compared  to  the  facility  with  which 
straws  and  feathers  are  dispersed  abroad  by  the  wind,  while 
valuable  metals  cannot  be  transported  without  trouble  and 
labour.  There  lives,  I  believe,  only  one  gentleman,  whose 
unlimited  acquaiutance  with  this  subject  might  enable  him  to 
do  it  justice ;  I  mean  my  friend,  Mr.  Francis  Douce,  of  the 
British  Museum,  whose  usual  kindness  will,  I  hope,  pardon 
my  mentioning  his  name  while  on  a  subject  so  closely  con- 
nected with  his  extensive  and  curious  researches. 

of  them  in  taccetsion  called  upon  a  penon  by  name  to/eUh  Mm  Kotm, 
A  caparisoned  eteed  instantly  appeared ;  they  all  mounted  and  sallied 
forth  into  the  regions  of  air.  The  young  man,  like  Ali  Baba  in  the 
Arabian  Nights,  ventured  to  pronounce  the  same  name,  and  called 
for  his  horse.  The  steed  immediately  appeared;  he  mounted,  and 
was  soon  Joined  to  the  fairy  choir.  He  remained  with  them  for  a 
year,  going  about  with  them  to  fairs  and  weddings,  and  feasting, 
though  unseen  by  mortal  eyes,  on  the  victuals  that  were  exhibited  on 
those  occasions.  They  had,  one  day,  gone  to  a  wedding  where  the 
oheer  was  abundant.  During  the  feast  the  bridegroom  susaserf.  The 
young  man,  according  to  the  usual  custom,  said,  *  God  bless  joaV 
The  fairies  were  offended  at  the  pronunciation  of  the  sacred  name, 
and  assured  him  that,  if  he  dared  to  repeat  it,  they  would  punish  him. 
The  bridegroom  snesMd  a  second  time.  He  rq>eated  his  Mstsiwy; 
they  threatened  more  tremendous  vengeance.  He  snesMd  a  third 
time ;  he  blessed  him  as  before.  The  fairies  were  enraged ;  they  tum- 
bled him  from  a  precipice;  but  he  fbund  himself  unhurt,  and  was 
restored  to  the  society  of  mortals."  —  Doctor  Qrahami^s  Sketches, 
eeeond  edUUm,  p.  265-7.  See  Note,  ••  Fairy  SupersUtions,'*  Mob  Rcy, 
N.Kdit. 
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NOTB  N. 

8ee^  here,  dU  varUagelesB  I  stand, 

Arm'd  like  thytelf,  wUh  single  brand.  ~p.  183. 

The  duellisto  of  former  timee  did  not  always  sUiid  Qp(» 
those  punctilios  respecting  equality  of  arms,  which  are  now 
judged  essential  to  fair  combat.  It  is  true  that  in  formal 
combats,  in  the  lists,  the  parties  were,  by  the  judges  of  the 
field,  put  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  ckoumstanoes.  But 
in  private  duel  it  was  often  otherwise.  In  that  desperate  com- 
bat which  was  fought  between  Quelus,  a  minion  of  Henry  IIL 
of  France,  and  Antraguet,  with  two  seconds  on  each  side, 
from  which  only  two  persons  esci^Md  allre,  Quelus  complained 
that  his  antagonist  had  over  him  the  adyantage  of  a  poniard 
which  he  used  in  panying,  while  his  left  hand,  which  he  was 
forced  to  employ  for  the  same  purpose,  was  cruelly  manned. 
When  he  charged  Antraguet  with  this  odds,  '*  Thou  hast  done 
wrong,*^  answered  he,  **  to  forget  thy  dagger  at  heme.  We  are 
here  to  fight,  and  not  to  settle  punctilios  of  arms."  In  a  simi- 
lar duel,  howeyer,  a  younger  brother  of  the  house  of  Aubanye, 
in  Angoulesme,  behaved  more  generously  on  the  like  occasion, 
and  at  once  threw  away  his  dagger  when  his  enemy  challenged 
it  as  an  undue  advantage.  But  at  this  time  hardly  any  thing 
can  be  conceived  more  horridly  brutal  and  savage  than  the 
mode  in  which  private  quarrels  were  conducted  in  France. 
Those  who  were  most  Jealous  of  the  point  of  honour,  and 
acquired  the  title  of  Ruffinis,  did  not  scruple  to  take  every 
advantage  of  strength,  numbers,  surprise,  and  arms,  to  accom- 
plish their  revenge.  The  Sieur  de  Brantome,  to  whose  discourse 
on  duels  I  am  obliged  for  these  particulars,  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  death  and  princij^es  of  his  friend,  the  Baron  de 
Vitaux: 

**  J^ay  oui  conter  k  un  Tireur  d^armes,  qui  apprit  k  Millaud 
k  en  tirer,  lequel  s'l^peUoit  Seigneur  le  Jacques  Ferron,  de  la 
ville  d*Ast,  qui  avoit  est^  k  moy,  il  fut  despuis  tu^  k  Saincte- 
Basille  en  Gascogne,  lors  que  Monsieur  du  Mayne  Passi^gea, 
lui  servant  d'lng^nieur;  et  de  malheur,  )e  I'avois  address^ 
audit  Baron  quelques  trois  mois  auparavant,  pour  Pexercer  k 
Urer,  bien  qu^il  en  s^ust  prou ;  mais  il  n*en  fit  compte :  et  le 
glaissant,  Millaud  s'en  servit,  et  le  rendit  fort  adroit.    Ce  Sei- 
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gneur  Jacques  done  me  raoonto,  qa^fl  s^estoit  monM  snr  nn 
noyer,  assez  loing,  poor  en  voir  le  combat,  et  qn'il  ne  vist 
jamais  homme  y  aller  plus  brayement,  ny  plus  r6solumen(v  ny 
de  grace  plus  asseurte  ny  d^terminte.  H  commen^a  de  marcher 
de  oinqnante  pas  yers  son  ennemy,  relevant  soayent  ses  mons> 
taches  en  bant  d^nne  main ;  et  estant  k  Tingt  pas  de  son 
ennemy  (non  plostost),  il  mit  la  main  k  Pesp^  qn'il  tenoit  en 
la  main,  non  qu^il  Penst  tirte  encore ;  mais  en  maichant,  il 
fit  Toiler  le  fomreaa  en  Pair,  en  le  secouant,  ce  qui  est  le  bean 
de  cela,  et  qui  monstroit  bien  une  grace  de  combat  bien 
aflBseur^  et  froide,  et  nnllement  t^m^raire,  comme  il  y  en  a  qui 
tirent  leurs  espies  de  cinq  cents  pas  de  Pennemy,  roire  de 
mille,  comme  ]*en  ay  veu  aucuns.  Ainsi  mourut  ce  brave 
Baron,  le  paragon  de  France,  qu^on  nommoit  tel,  h  bien  venger 
ses  querelles,  par  grandes  et  d^termin^es  resolutions,  n  n'estoit 
pas  seulement  estimd  en  France,  mais  en  Italic,  Espalgne,  AHe- 
maigne,  en  Boulogne  et  Angleterre ;  et  desiroient  fort  les 
Etrangers,  venant  en  France,  le  voir ;  car  je  Pay  yen,  tant  sa 
renomm^  rolloit.  n  estoit  fort  petit  de  corps,  mais  fort 
grand  de  courage.  Ses  ennemis  disoient  qu^il  ne  tuoit  pas 
bien  ses  gens,  que  par  advantages  et  supercheries.  Certes,  je 
tiens  de  grands  capitaines,  et  mesme  d*Italiens,  qui  ont  estez 
d'autres  fois  les  premiers  vengeurs  du  monde,  in  ogni  modOy 
disoient-ils,  qui  ont  tenu  cette  mazlme,  qu^une  supercherie  ne 
se  devoit  payer  que  par  semblable  monnoye,  et  n^y  alloit  point 
\k  de  d^honneur.^*  —  (Euvres  de  Brantome,  Paris,  1787-88. 
Tome  viii.  p.  00-82.  It  may  be  necessaiy  to  inform  the  reader 
that  this  paragon  of  France  was  the  most  foul  assassin  of  his 
time,  and  had  committed  many  desperate  murders,  chiefly  by 
the  assistance  of  his  hired  banditti ;  from  which  it  may  be  con- 
ceived how  little  the  point  of  honour  of  the  period  deserved  its 
name.  I  have  chosen  to  give  my  heroes,  who  are  indeed  of  an 
earlier  period,  *  stronger  tincture  of  the  spirit  of  chivaliy. 

Norn  0. 

The  Imrghera  hold  their  sporU  to-day.  —p.  196. 

Every  burgh  of  Scotland,  of  the  least  note,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  considerable  towns,  had  their  solemn  ptoy,  or  festival, 
when  feats  of  archery  were  exhibited,  and  prizes  distribu- 
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those  who  excelled  in  wreetUng,  hnrlfaig  the  bar,  and 
tier  gymnastic  exeroiaes  of  the  period.  Stirling,  a  naoal 
di  royal  reaidence,  was  not  likely  to  be  deficient  in  pomp 
Boch  oocaaions,  especially  since  James  V.  was  yery  par- 

them.     His  ready  participation  in  these  popular  amnso- 

was  one  canse  of  his  acquiring  the  title  of  King  of  the 
Lons,  or  Bez  Plebeiorum^  as  Lesley  has  Latinised  it.  The 
prize  to  the  best  shooter  was  a  silver  arrow.  Such  a  one 
served  at  Selkirk  and  at  Peebles.  At  Dumfries,  a  silver 
as  substituted,  and  the  contention  transferred  to  firearms, 
dremony ,  as  there  performed,  is  the  subject  of  an  excellent 
sh  poem,  by  Mr.  John  Mayne,  entitled  The  SiUer  Ctun^ 
which  surpasses  the  efforts  of  Ferguson,  and  comes  near 
of  Bums. 

James's  attachment  to  archery,  Pitsoottie,  the  faithful 
h  rude  recorder  of  the  manners  of  that  period,  has  given 
idenoe. 

[n  this  year  there  came  an  embassador  out  of  England, 
d  Lord  William  Howard,  with  a  bishop  with  hhn,  with 

other  gentlemen,  to  the  number  of  threescore  horse, 
L  were  all  able  men  and  waled  [picked]  men  for  all  kind 
mes  and  pastimes,  shooting,  louping,  running,  wrestling, 
»8ting  of  the  stone,  but  they  were  well  'sayed  [essayed 
ed]  ere  they  past  out  of  Scotland,  and  that  by  their  own 
)cation ;  but  ever  th^  tint :  till  at  last,  the  Queen  of  Scot- 

the  king's  mother,  favoured  the  English-men,  because 
ras  the  King  of  England's  sister :  and  therefore  she  took 
iterprise  of  archery  upon  the  English-men's  hands,  con- 

her  son  the  king,  and  any  six  in  Scotland  that  he  would 
,  either  gentlemen  or  yeomen,  that  the  English-men  should 
/  agahast  them,  either  at  pricks,  revers,  or  buts,  as  the 
t  pleased. 

The  Ung,  hearing  this  of  his  mother,  was  content,  and 
her  pawn  a  hundred  crowns,  and  a  tun  of  wine,  upon  the 
ish-men's  hands ;  and  he  incontinent  laid  down  as  much 
tie  Scottish-men.  The  field  and  ground  was  chosen  in  St. 
rews,  and  three  landed  m^i  and  three  yeomen  chosen  to 
b  against  the  English-men,  to  wit,  David  Wemyss  of  that 
David  Amot  of  that  ilk,  and  Mr.  John  Wedderbum,  vicar 
)ttDdee;  the  yeomen,  Jdbn  Thomson,  in  Leith,  Steven 
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Taborner,  with  apiper,  called  Alezandar  Bailie ;  they  shot  very 
near,  and  warred  [worsted]  the  English-inen  of  the  enterprise, 
and  wan  the  hundred  crowns  and  the  ton  of  wine,  which  made 
the  king  very  merry  that  his  men  wan  the  victory.'*  —  p.  147. 

NOTB  P. 

These  drew  not  for  their  fields  the  aword^ 
Like  tenants  of  a  feudal  lord^ 
Nor  own'd  the  patriarchal  claim 
Cf  Chieftain  in  tlieir  leader^ s  name; 
Adventurers  they  .  .  .  —  p.  215. 

The  Scottish  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  the  nobili^  and 
bsrons,  with  their  vassals,  who  held  lands  under  them,  for 
military  service  by  themselves  and  their  tenants.  Hie  patriar* 
ohal  influence  exercised  by  the  heads  of  dans  in  the  Highlands 
and  Borders  was  of  a  different  nature,  and  sometimes  at  vari- 
ance with  feudal  principles.  It  flowed  from  the  Patria  PoUttas^ 
exercised  by  the  chieftain  as  represenUng  the  original  father  of 
the  whole  name,  and  was  often  obeyed  in  contradiction  to  the 
feudal  superior.  James  Y.  seems  first  to  have  introduced,  in 
addition  to  the  militia  furnished  from  these  sources,  the  service 
of  a  small  number  of  mercenaries,  who  formed  a  body-guard, 
called  the  Foot-Band.  The  saUrical  poet,  Sir  David  Lindsay 
(or  the  person  who  wrote  the  prologue  to  his  play  of  the  J%ree 
E8taites)y  has  introduced  Finlay  of  the  Foot-Band,  who,  after 
much  swaggering  upon  the  stage,  is  at  length  put  to  flight  1^ 
the  Fool,  who  terrifies  him  by  means  of  a  sheep's  skull  iq>on  a 
pole.  I  have  rather  chosen  to  give  them  the  harsh  features  d 
the  mercenary  soldiers  of  the  period,  than  of  this  Scottish 
Thraso.  These  partook  of  the  character  of  the  Adventurous 
Companions  of  Froissart,  or  the  Condottieri  of  Italy. 

One  of  the  best  and  liveliest  traits  of  such  manners  is  the 
last  will  of  a  leader,  called  Oeffroy  Tdte  Noir,  who  having  been 
slightly  wounded  in  a  drirmish,  his  intemperance  brought  on  a 
mortal  disease.  When  he  found  himself  dying,  he  summoned 
to  his  bedside  the  adventurers  whom  he  commanded,  and  thus 
addressed  them : 

**  Fayre  sirs,  quod  Oefbray,  I  knowe  well  ye  have  alwayes 
served  and  honoured  me  as  men  ought  to  serve  their  soveraynge 
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Eipitayne,  and  I  shal  be  the  gladder  if  ye  wyll  agre  to  have 
ir  capitayne  one  that  is  disoended  of  my  bloode.  Beholde 
Aieyne  Roox,  my  oosyn,  and  Peter  hia  brother,  who  are 
>f  armes  and  of  my  blode.  I  require  you  to  make  Al^jme 
capitayne,  and  to  swere  to  h]rm  teythe,  ob^ysannoe, 
and  loyalte,  here  in  my  presence,  and  also  to  his  brother : 
be  it,  I  wyll  that  Aleyne  have  the  soyerayne  charge.  Sir, 
they,  we  are  well  content,  for  ye  haave  ryght  well  choeen. 
i  all  the  companyona  made  them  breke  no  pojmt  of  that 
ve  (»rdayned  and  oommannded/*  —  Lord  Bemen^B  FM$- 

NOTB  Q. 

ind  8nou>doun'9  Knight  is  Scotland^  King.  — p.  246. 

lis  discoveiy  will  probably  remind  the  reader  of  the  beanti- 
rabian  tale  of  II  BondoeanL  Tet  the  incident  ia  not  bor- 
1  from  that  elegant  8tory>  but  trom  SootUdi  tradition. 
IS  v.,  of  whom  we  are  treating,  was  a  monarch  whose 

and  bencTolent  intentions  often  rendered  his  romantic 
B  venial,  if  not  respectable,  since,  frcnn  his  anxions  atten- 
to  the  interests  of  the  lower  and  most  on[>re88ed  class  of 
ubjects,  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  popularly  termed  the 

0/  the  Commons.  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  Justice 
regularly  administered,  and  frequently  from  the  less  Jvsti- 
»  motive  of  gallantry,  he  used  to  traverse  the  vichiage  of 
everal  palaces  in  various  disguises.  The  two  excellent 
c  songs,  entitled  The  Oaberlunzie  Man,  and  We^U  gae  nae 

a  ro9ing,  are  said  to  have  been  founded  upon  the  success 
8  amorous  adventures  when  travelling  in  the  disguise  of  a 
ar.  Hie  latter  is  perhi^s  the  best  comic  ballad  in  any 
lage. 

nother  adventure,  which  had  nearly  cost  James  his  life,  ia 
to  have  taken  place  at  the  village  oi  Cramond,  near  Bdin- 
h,  where  he  had  rendered  his  addresses  acceptable  to  a 
y  giri  of  the  lower  rank.  Four  or  five  persons,  whether 
ions  or  lovers  of  his  mistress  is  uncertain,  beset  the  dis- 
m1  monarch,  as  he  returned  from  his  rendezvous.  Naturally 
jit,  and  an  admirable  master  of  his  weapon,  the  king  took 
on  the  high  and  narrow  bridge  over  the  Almond  Biver,  and 
Qded  himself  bravely  with  his  sword.    A  peasant,  who  was 
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threshing  in  a  neighbouring  bam,  came  out  npon  the  noise, 
and,  whether  moyed  by  compassion  or  by  natural  gallantry, 
took  the  weaker  side,  and  laid  about  with  his  flail  so  eifoctually 
as  to  diq;>erse  the  assailants,  well  threshed,  even  according  to 
the  letter.  He  then  conducted  the  king  into  his  bam,  where 
his  guest  requested  a  basin  and  a  towel,  to  remove  the  stains 
of  the  broU.  Tliis  being  procured  with  difficulty,  James  employed 
hims^  in  learning  what  wbji  the  summit  of  his  deliverer's 
earthly  wishes,  and  found  ttiat  they  were  bounded  by  the  desire 
of  possessing,  in  property,  the  farm  of  Bradiead,  upon  whidi 
he  laboured  bji  a  bondsman.  The  lands  chanced  to  belong  to 
the  Crown ;  and  James  directed  him  to  come  to  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  and  inquire  for  the  Guidman  (i.e.  farmer)  of  Ballen- 
giech,  a  name  by  which  he  was  known  in  his  excursions,  and 
which  answered  to  the  II  Bondocani  of  Haroun  Alrasdiid.  He 
presented  himself  accordingly,  and  found,  with  due  astonish- 
ment, tliat  he  had  saved  his  monarches  life,  and  that  he  was  to 
be  gratified  with  a  crown-charter  of  the  lands  of  Braehead, 
under  the  service  of  presenting  a  ewer,  basin,  and  towel,  for 
the  king  to  wash  his  hands,  when  he  shall  hi4>pen  to  pass  the 
Bridge  of  Cramond.  Tills  person  wbji  ancestor  of  the  Howisons 
of  Bradiead,  in  Mid-Lothian,  a  respectable  family,  who  continue 
to  hold  the  lands  (now  passed  into  the  female  line)  under  the 
same  tenure.  ^ 

Another  of  James's  frolics  is  thus  narrated  1^  Mr.  Campbell, 
from  the  Statistical  Account :  **  Being  once  benighted  when  out 
aphunting,  and  separated  from  his  attendants,  he  happened  to 
enter  a  cottage  in  the  midst  of  a  moor,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ochil 
hills,  near  Alloa,  where,  unknown,  he  was  kindly  received. 
In  order  to  regale  their  unexpected  guest,  the  ffudeman  {L  e. 
landlord,  farmer)  desired  the  gvdewife  to  fetch  the  hen  that 
roosted  nearest  the  oock,  which  is  always  the  plumpest,  for  the 
stranger's  supper.  The  king,  hi^^  pleased  with  his  night's 
lodging  and  hospitable  entertainment,  UM  mine  host,  at  part- 

>  The  reader  win  find  this  ttory,  told  at  greater  length,  and  with 
the  addition  in  particular  of  the  king  being  reoognleed,  like  the  Fits- 
James  of  the  Lady  €(f  the  Lake,  by  being  the  only  person  corered,  in 
the  Firtt  Seriee  of  Tales  qf  a  Qrandf  other,  vol.  ili.  p.  87.  The  heir  of 
Braehead  discharged  his  duty  at  the  banquet  giyen  to  King  George 
lY.  in  the  Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh,  in  1S83.  ~Ed. 
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lat  he  should  be  gktd  to  return  his  ciTility,  and  requested 
le  first  time  became  to  Stirling  he  would  call  at  the  castle, 
iqoire  for  the  Qndeman  of  BaUenffuich,  Donaldson,  the 
»rd,  did  not  fail  to  call  on  the  Oudeman  of  BaUenguich, 
his  astoniriunent  at  finding  that  the  king  had  been  his 
afforded  no  small  amusement  to  the  merry  monarch  and 
urtiers ;  and,  to  carry  on  the  pleasantry,  he  was  thence- 
designated  by  James  with  the  title  of  King  of  the  Moors, 
I  name  and  designation  have  descended  from  father  to  son 
once,  and  they  haye  continued  in  possession  of  the  identi- 
K)t,  the  property  of  Mr.  Brskine  of  Mar,  till  yery  lately, 
this  gentleman,  with  reluctance,  turned  out  the  descend- 
od  representatiye  of  the  King  of  the  Moors,  on  account  of 
lajesty^s  inyincible  indolence,  and  great  dislike  to  reform 
loyation  of  any  kind,  although,  from  the  spirited  example 
s  neighbour  tenants  on  the  same  estate,  he  is  conyinced 
Etr  exertion  would  promote  his  adyantage/* 
le  author  requests  permission  yet  further  to  yerify  the  sub- 
of  his  i>oem,  by  an  extract  from  the  genealogical  work  of 
lanan  of  Auchmar,  upon  Scottish  surnames. 
This  John  Buchanan  of  Auchmar  and  Ampryor  was 
ward  termed  King  of  Kii>pen,i  upon  the  following  ac- 
t :  King  James  V.,  a  yery  sociable,  debonair  prince,  resid- 
I  Stirling,  in  Buchanan  of  Ampryor^s  time,  carriers  were 
frequently  passing  along  the  common  road,  being  near 
)ryor's  house,  with  necessaries  for  the  use  of  the  king^s 
ly  ;  and  he,  haying  some  extraordinary  occasion,  ordered 
)f  these  carriers  to  leaye  his  load  at  his  house,  and  he  would 
bim  for  it ;  which  the  carrier  refused  to  do,  telling  him  he 
the  king^s  carrier,  and  his  load  for  his  majesty^s  use ;  to 
h  Ampryor  seemed  to  haye  small  regard,  compelling  the 
ier,  in  the  end,  to  leaye  his  load ;  telling  hhn,  if  King  James 
King  of  Scotland,  he  was  King  of  Kippen,  so  that  it  was 
enable  he  should  share  with  his  neighbour  king  in  some  of 
e  loads,  so  frequently  carried  that  road.  The  carrier  rep- 
uting this  usage,  and  telling  the  story,  as  Ampryor  spoke 
>  some  of  the  king's  seryants,  it  came  at  length  to  his  maj- 
^8  ears,  who,  shortly  thereafter,  with  a  few  attendants,  came 

1 A  mudl  district  of  Perthshire. 
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to  Vint  his  nei^^bour  king,  who  was  in  the  meantime  at  dinner. 
King  James  having  sent  a  serrant  to  demand  access,  was  denied 
the  same  by  a  tall  fellow  with  a  battle  axe,  who  stood  porter  at 
the  gate,  telling  there  ooold  be  no  aooess  till  dinner  was  orer. 
This  answer  not  satisfying  the  Idng,  he  sent  to  demand  aooess 
«  sec(md  time ;  vipoa  whioh  he  was  desired  by  the  porter  to 
desist,  otherwise  he  would  find  canse  to  repent  his  rudeness. 
His  majesty  finding  this  method  would  not  do,  desired  the 
porter  to  tell  his  master  that  the  Goodman  of  Ballageigh  de- 
sired to  apeak  with  the  King  of  Kippen.  The  porter  telling 
Ampryor  so  much,  he,  in  all  hnmble  manner,  came  and  receired 
the  king,  and  having  entertained  him  with  much  somptuonsness 
and  jollity,  became  so  agreeable  to  King  James  that  he  allowed 
him  to  take  so  much  of  any  provision  he  found  carrying  that 
road  as  he  had  occasion  for ;  and  seeing  he  made  the  first  visit, 
desired  Ampryor  in  a  few  days  to  return  him  a  second  to  SUr- 
ling,  which  he  performed,  and  continued  in  very  much  favour 
with  the  king,  always  thereafter  being  termed  King  of  Kippen 
while  he  lived.'*  —  Buchanan^$  Ewiy  upim  the  Family  tf 
BuchatMn.    Edin.  1776,  8vo,  p.  74. 

The  readers  of  Ariosto  must  give  credit  for  the  amiable 
features  with  which  he  is  represented,  since  he  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  prototype  of  Zerbino,  the  most  interesting  hero 
of  the  Orlando  Furio$o, 
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Canto  L 


XXV.  — ** A  rustic  bower.*'  Scott  quotes  Home's  well* 
known  description  of  Clwny^$  Cage,  which  is  fsiniHitf  to 
readers  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  Kidnapped.  Dwellings  of  this 
kind  are  known  to  hare  existed  in  Scotland  since  the  third 
century.  They  were  made  of  beams  and  wattle,  daubed  with 
elay.  They  were  familiar  to  St.  Cdumba  in  the  seyenth,  and 
occur  in  legal  documents  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Scott's 
friend,  the  last  chief  of  Glengarry  who  retained  the  family 
estates,  had  a  hunting  lodge  of  this  primitiye  kind. 

XXIX.  — "All  unasked  his  birth  and  name."  Throughthis 
scruple,  Campbell  of  Inverawe,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, found  himself  obliged  to  conceal  and  shelter  the  slayer  of 
his  foster-brother.  TbiM  is  the  opening  of  the  famous  i^ost- 
stoiy  of  Ticonderoga,  whii^  is  too  familiar  for  citation. 

Carto  n. 

I.  — "A  minstrel  gray."  These  minstrels,  or  Sennachies, 
were  the  oral  historians  and  genealogists  of  the  Clans.  Not 
till  the  seyenteenth  century,  unfortunately,  did  such  Senna- 
chies as  Hugh  Macdonald  and  MacVurich  put  their  lore  into 
manuscript.  By  that  time  dan  jealousies  and  lapse  of  years 
had  greatly  corrupted  tradition,  but  sometimes  the  Sennachies 
are  decidedly  better  informed  about  Highland  affairs  than  the 
contemporary  Lowland  historians. 

yilL  — Note.  James,  it  seems,  did  not  really  escape  from 
Falkland,  in  Fif  eshire,  as  Scott  quotes  Pitscottie.  His  letters 
to  Henry  YIIL,  in  1628,  contain  an  account  of  the  coup 
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d  ^iiaJt  by  which  he  shook  off  the  domination  ol  the  Douglaases. 
He  passed  from  Edinburgh,  not  from  Falkland,  to  Stirling, 
where  he  was  his  own  master.  This  fact  spoils  a  brilliant 
anecdote  of  Pitsoottie^s,  who  wrote  some  forty  years  after  the 
eyent.  Perhaps,  howeyer,  it  is  possible  that  James  took  Falk- 
land on  his  way  to  Stirling.  If  nothing  of  the  sort  occniied,  it 
is  hard  to  account  for  the  De  Foe-like  minuteness  in  detail  ol 
Pitscottie's  romantic  narratiye. 

Xn.  — Note  8.  Scott  should  not  praise  the  **  honourable 
economy  *'  of  the  Earl  of  Morton.  He  notoriously  thrust  on 
the  Presbyterian  Kirk  a  kind  of  dummy  bishops,  called  *'  Tul- 
chan  Bishops,''  who  drew  the  reyenues  of  the  sees,  and  handed 
the  greater  part  oyer  to  Morton  and  other  nobles.  **  Tulohan  " 
means  a  stuffed  calf-skin,  placed  beside  a  cow  to  make  her 
yield  her  milk.  Morton  was  executed,  under  James  VL,  for 
concealing  his  guilty  knowledge  of  Bothwdl's  conspirapy  to 
murder  Damley. 

XVIIL  — Note.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  not  MacCallum 
Mor,  ''son  of  great  Galium,"  but  **  MacChailean  nor'*  (w^- 
ing  yaries),  ''son  of  great  Colin." 

XYIII.  —  Note.  CkMskbum  of  Henderland.  He  was  not 
hanged  at  his  own  door,  but  in  Edinburgh,  after  a  due  trial. 
A  tablet,  accusing  James  V.  of  treachery,  has  lately  been 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Johnnie  Armstrong,  at  Carienrig  on 
the  Teyiot,  the  scene  of  his  execution.  But  the  eyidenoe 
against  James  is  of  the  vaguest  descriplion;  our  h<i^ri^«f 
have,  apparently,  relied  on  the  eyidence  of  a  popular  ballad. 
Pitcaim's  Criminal  Trials  contains  the  slight  eyidence  that 
exists. 

Caxto  in. 

Vn.^"11ie  Riyer  Horse."  The  riyer  cow  was,  within 
the  last  few  years,  belieyed  to  haunt  a  ffigfaland  loch.  In 
Scott's  correspondence  (unpublished)  is  a  curioudy  minute 
account  of  a  river  bull,  whose  performances  were  watched  and 
recorded  by  a  herdsman. 

"The  fatal  Banshie."  Scott  has  here  a  note,  and  later  an 
Appendix  on  the  fianshie  and  other  death  omens.  I  have 
recently  heard  of  an  Irish  Banshie,  who  appeared  to  two  mem- 
bers of  one  family,  in  Barbadoes  and  in  India  I    The  last 
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appeannoe  of  the  Ozenham  iHiita  bird  waa  in  1872,  in  Ken- 
aington.  The  Society  for  F^ohioal  Reeearoh  hM  pnbUahed  a 
catmia  of  Inataneea  of  (he  Wood  death  onen  (knocking), 
between  the  aerenteenth  oentniy  and  the  proaont  day.  The 
aneodotee  are  not  oonyincing.  On  the  whole,  Ladj  Fteiahaw'a 
lemaina  the  beat  Banahie  atorj. 

Camto  IV. 

VL  — **The  foremoat  foeman.*'  The  belief  hk  thia  omen 
occnra  in  New  Zealand  (MaUtika)  and  among  the  Znlna. 

XIIL  —  **The  Elfin  King.**  Probably  the  beat  old  aoconnt 
of  the  faiiy  belief  ia  that  giyen  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk  of 
Abetfoyle,  in  hia  Secret  Commonvoeatth,  about  1090.  ScoU 
printed  an  edition  of  one  hundred  oopiea  in  1815,  and  the 
preaent  Editor  haa  repuUiahed  the  book  with  notea.  Mr.  Kirk 
himaelf  ia  aaid  to  haye  been  carried  off  to  fairy-land«  The 
little  tract  haa  been  tranalated  into  French.  The  fairy  belief 
ia  atiU  yery  atrong  in  weatem  Ireland ;  in  the  Highlanda  the 
faith  ia  leaa  practical,  and  the  anecdotea  go  back  a  generation 
or  two.  In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  aeoond  eight  ia  leaa  in 
credit.  In  many  parte  of  the  Highlanda  that  creed  ia  yiya- 
doua,  and  ia  confirmed  by  many  recent  eramplew.  I  haye  con- 
yeraed  with  aeyeral  aecond-ai^ted  men,  and  found  them  in 
accord  with  the  deacriptiona  quoted  hj  Scott  from  Martin. 
The  tfienomena  deacribed  are  uaually  yiyid  hallueinationa 
repreeenting  eyenta  which  actually  occur  later. 

Camto  V. 

Xn.— Note.  Hie  Camp  of  Ardoch.  Thia  camp  haa  lately 
been  ezcayated  by  the  Society  of  Scottiah  Antiquariea.  The 
reeulta  proyed  that  it  had  neyer  been  ao  important  or  well  pro- 
yided  with  comforU  aa  the  great  camp  of  Bhrrenawark,  near 
the  Solway.  Modem  opinion  ia  akeptical  aa  to  many  ao-called 
Roman  roeda  and  campa  in  Scotland.  But  without  more 
excayationa  no  certainty  can  be  attained.  Hie  reader  may 
remember  the  """■'"g  oontroyenriea  on  theae  topica  in  Seott*a 
AnUquary. 

XY.  —  **  Trained  abroad  hia  arma  to  wield.**  Jamea  could 
only  haye  learned  **  abroad  **  during  hia  brief  reaidence  in 
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France  (1637).  Probably  fencing  had  not,  even  in  France, 
adyanced  neariy  so  far  as  Sir  Walter  soggeete  in  hia  note.  We 
know,  fnnn  the  letter  of  an  BngUsh  ambassador,  that,  as  a  bc^, 
James  longed  to  possess  **a  London  buckler/*  He  was  not, 
then,  a  derotee  of  the  point. 

Appsimix. 

Note  I.  —  **They  wrapt  him  in  a  big  oow*s  hide/'  It  was 
nsoal  to  tie  the  seer  up  in  the  posture  dt  a  corpse,  as  in  primi- 
tive rites  of  burial.  This  custom  can  be  traced  among  the  Bed 
Men  of  North  America,  in  Greece,  Ptdemaic  Bgypt,  Australia, 
and  Polynesia.  Probably  the  idea  wbji  that  the  dead  would 
communicate  knowledge  to  the  apparent  corpse.  A  study  of 
this  widely  diffused  rite  will  be  found  in  my  book.  The 
Making  of  Religian. 

Note  M.  — The  ideas  of  Scott  here  are  probably  the  converse 
of  the  truth.  It  Is  the  MSrcherij  or  child's  tale,  of  savages, 
which  is  raised  into  the  higher  myth,  as  civilisation  advances. 
Thus  the  myths  of  the  Odyssey  are  a  tissue  of  older  JfdrcAen, 
adorned  vrith  epic  art,  and  localised. 
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THE  BARD'S  INCANTATION. 

ilTTBH   UKDBR  THE  THBBAT  OF   IKVABION  Uf  THX 
AUTUMN    OF    1804.* 


Forest  of  Gleninore  is  drear, 
;  is  all  of  bkck  pine  and  the  dark  oak-tree; 
.  the  midnight  wind,  to  the  mountain  deer, 
I  whistling  the  forest  lullaby : 
moon  looks  through  the  drifting  storm, 
the  troubled  lake  reflects  not  her  form, 
the  waves  roll  whitening  to  the  land, 
.  dash  against  the  shelvy  strand, 
re  is  a  voice  among  the  trees, 
hat  mingles  with  the  groaning  oak  — 
b  mingles  with  the  stormy  breeze, 
nd  the  lake-waves  dadiing  against  the  rock ; — 
re  is  a  voice  within  the  wood, 
voice  of  the  bard  in  fitful  mood ; 
song  was  louder  than  the  blast, 
;he  bard  of  Olenmore  through  the  forest  past 

ake  ye  from  your  sleep  of  death, 
[instrels  and  bards  of  other  days ! 

This  poem  was  first  pabUshed  in  (he  JBngliah  MinttreUi/t 
8,  Edin.  1810. 
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For  the  midnight  wind  is  on  the  heath. 

And  the  midnight  meteors  dimly  blaze: 
The  Spectre  with  his  Bloody  Hand,^ 
Is  wandering  through  the  wild  woodland ; 
The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread. 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead  I 

"  Souls  of  the  mighty,  wake  and  say. 

To  what  high  strain  your  harps  were  strung, 

When  Lochlin  ploVd  her  billowy  way. 
And  on  your  shores  her  Norsemen  flung  ? 

Her  Norsemen  train'd  to  spoil  and  blood, 

Skill'd  to  prepare  the  Baven's  food. 

All,  by  your  harpings  doom'd  to  die 

On  bloody  Largs  and  Loncarty.^ 

"  Mute  are  ye  all  ?  No  murmurs  strange 

Upon  the  midnight  breeze  sail  by ; 
Nor  through  the  pines^  witii  whistling  change^ 

Mimic  the  harp's  wild  harmony  I 
Mute  are  ye  now  ?  —  Ye  ne'er  were  mute^ 
When  Murder  with  his  bloody  foot. 
And  Rapine  with  his  iron  hand. 
Were  hovering  near  yon  mountain  strand. 

"  0  yet  awake  the  strain  to  tell. 
By  every  deed  in  song  enroU'd, 

1  The  forest  of  Glenmore  is  h&unied  l^  aqrfrteoaUedliluun- 
dearg,  or  Red-hand. 

*  Where  the  Norwegian  InTader  of  Scotland  receiTed  two 
bloody  defeats. 
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By  every  chief  who  fought  or  fell. 

For  Albion's  weal  in  battle  bold ;  — 
From  Goilgach,^  first  who  roU'd  his  car 
Through  the  deep  ranks  of  Roman  war. 
To  him,  of  veteran  memory  dear, 
Who  victor  died  on  Aboukir. 

"  By  all  their  swords,  by  all  their  scars, 

By  all  their  names,  a  mighty  spell ! 
By  all  their  wounds,  by  all  their  wars. 

Arise,  the  mighty  strain  to  tell ! 
For  fiercer  than  fierce  Hengist's  strain. 
More  impious  than  the  heathen  Dane, 
More  grasping  than  all-grasping  Rome, 
Gaul's  ravening  legions  hither  come !" 

The  wind  is  hush'd,  and  stiU  the  lake  — 
Strange  murmurs  fill  my  tingling  ears. 

Bristles  my  hair,  my  sinews  quake. 
At  the  dread  voice  of  other  years  — 

"  When  targets  clash'd,  and  bugles  rung. 

And  blades  round  warriors'  heads  were  flung, 

The  foremost  of  the  band  were  we, 

And  hymn'd  the  joys  of  Liberty  I " 

^  Hie  GalgaoQS  of  Taoiins. 
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*  0,  OPEN  the  door,  some  pity  to  ahow, 

Keen  blows  the  northern  wind ! 
The  glen  is  white  witii  the  drifted  snow. 
And  the  path  is  hard  to  find. 

*  No  outlaw  seeks  your  castle  gate. 

From  chasing  the  King's  deer. 
Though  even  an  outlaw's  wretched  state 
Might  claim  compassion  here. 

"  A  weary  Palmer,  worn  and  weak, 
I  wander  for  my  sin ; 
0,  open,  for  Our  Lad}r's  sake  1 
A  pilgrim's  blessing  win ! 

"^  111  give  you  pardons  from  the  Pope, 
And  reliques  from  o'er  the  sea, — 
Or  if  for  these  you  will  not  ope, 
Tet  open  for  charity. 

**  The  hare  is  crouching  in  her  form, 
The  hart  beside  the  hind ; 

^Tliis,    and  the  two  following,  were  first  pnbliahed 
Haydn*!  CoUectUm  cf  ScoUiih  Air$,  vol.  ii.  Edin.  1806. 
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An  aged  man,  amid  the  etorm. 
No  abetter  can  I  find. 

*  Yon  hear  the  Ettiick's  sullen  roar. 
Dark,  deep,  and  strong  is  ha 
And  I  must  ford  the  Ettrick  o'er. 
Unless  you  pity  ma 

*'The  iron  gate  is  bolted  hard. 
At  which  I  knock  in  vain ; 
The  owner's  heart  is  closer  barred. 
Who  hears  me  thus  complain. 

"Farewell,  farewell !  and  Mary  grant, 
Whim  old  and  fiail  you  be, 
You  never  may  the  shelt^  want. 
That's  now  denied  to  ma" 

The  Banger  on  his  couch  lay  warm. 

And  heard  him  plead  in  vain ; 
But  oft  amid  December's  storm. 

Hell  hear  that  voice  again : 

For  lo,  when  through  the  vapours  dank, 

Mom  shone  on  Ettrick  fair, 
A  corpse  amid  the  alders  rank. 

The  Palmer  weltered  thera 
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[1806.] 


Thbbb  is  a  tradition  in  Tweeddale,  that,  when 
Neidpath  Castle,  near  Peebles,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Earls  of  March,  a  mntnal  passion  subsisted. between 
a  daughter  of  that  noble  family  and  a  son  of  the 
Laird  of  Tushielaw,  in  Ettriok  Forest  As  the  alli- 
ance was  thought  unsuitable  by  her  parents,  the 
young  man  went  abroad.  During  his  absence  the 
lady  fell  into  a  consumption;  and  at  length,  as 
the  only  means  of  saying  her  life,  her  father  oonr 
sented  that  her  lover  should  be  recalled.  On  the 
day  when  be  was  expected  to  pass  through  Peebles, 
on  the  road  to  Tushielaw,  the  young  lady,  though 
much  exhausted,  caused  herself  to  be  carried  to  the 
balcony  of  a  house  in  Peebles,  belonging  to  the  family, 
that  she  might  see  him  as  he  rode  past  Her  anxiety 
and  eagerness  gave  such  force  to  her  organs,,  that  she 
is  said  to  have  distinguished  his  horse's  footsteps  at 
an  incredible  distance.  But  Tushielaw,  unprepared 
for  the  change  in  her  appearance^  and  nqt  expecting 
to  see  her  in  that  place,  rode  on  without  recognising 
her,  or  even  slackening  his  pace.  The  lady  was 
unable  to  support  the  shock,  and,  after  a  short 
struggle,  died  in  the  arms  of  her  attendants  There 
is  an  incident  similar  to  this  traditional  tale  in  Count 
Hamilton's  FUur  cPEpine. 
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0  lovers'  eyes  are  sliarp  to  see. 

And  lover's  ears  in  hearing; 
And  love,  in  life's  extremity, 

Can  lend  an  hour  of  cheering. 
Disease  had  been  in  Mary's  bower. 

And  slow  decay  from  mourning, 
rhough  now  she  sits  on  Neidpath's  tower. 

To  watch  her  love's  returning. 

All  sunk  and  dim  her  eyes  so  bright. 

Her  form  decay'd  by  pining, 
Till  through  her  wasted  hand,  at  night, 

Tou  saw  the  taper  shining ; 
By  fits,  a  sultry  hectic  hue 

Across  her  cheek  was  flying; 
By  fits,  so  ashy  pale  she  grew. 

Her  maidens  thought  her  dying. 

Tet  keenest  powers  to  see  and  hear, 
Seem'd  in  her  frame  residing ; 

Before  the  watch-dog  pricVd  his  ear, 
She  heard  her  lover's  riding ; 
3>S 
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Ere  scarce  a  distant  form  was  ken'd. 
She  knew,  and  waved  to  greet  him; 

And  o'er  the  battlement  did  bend. 
As  on  the  wing  to  meet  him. 

He  came  —  he  pass'd  —  an  heedless  gaze. 

As  o'er  some  stranger  glancing; 
Her  welcome,  spoke  in  faltering  phrase, 

Lost  in  his  courser's  prancing — 
The  castle  arch,  whose  hollow  tone 

Beturns  each  whisper  spoken. 
Could  scarcely  catch  the  feeble  moan» 

Which  told  her  heart  was  broken. 
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All  joy  was  bereft  me  the  day  that  yoa  left  me, 
And  climb'd  the  tall  vessel  to  sail  yon  wide  sea ; 

0  weary  betide  it !  I  wander'd  beside  it. 
And  bann'd  it  for  parting  my  Willie  and  me. 

Far  o'er  the  wave  hast  thou  f oUoVd  thy  fortune, 
Oft  fought  the  squadrons  of  France  and  of  Spain ; 

Ae  kiss  of  welcome's  worth  twenty  at  parting, 
Now  I  hae  gotten  my  Willie  again. 

When  the  sky  it  was  mirk,  and  the  winds  they  were 
wailing, 
I  sat  on  the  beach  wi'  the  tear  in  my  ee. 
And  thought  o'  the  bark  where  my  Willie  was  sail- 
ing 
And  wish'd  that  the  tempest  could  a'  blaw  on  me. 

Now  that  thy  gallant  ship  rides  at  her  mooring, 

Now  that  my  wanderer's  in  safety  at  hame. 
Music  to  me  were  the  wildest  winds'  roaring. 
That  e'er  o'er  Inch-Keith  drove  the  dark  ocean 
faem. 
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When  the  lights  they  did  blaze,  and  the  guns  thej 
did  rattle, 

And  blithe  was  each  heart  for  the  great  victory. 
In  secret  I  wept  for  the  dangers  of  battle, 

And  thy  glory  itself  was  scarce  comfort  to  ma 

But  now  shalt  thou  tell,  while  I  eagerly  listen. 
Of  each  bold  adventure,  and  every  brave  scar ; 

And  trust  me,  I'll  smile,  though  my  een  they  may 
glisten; 
For  sweet  after  danger's  the  tale  of  the  war. 

And  oh,  how  we  doubt  when  there's  distance  'tween 
lovers. 
When  there's  naething  to  speak  to  the  heart  thro' 
the  ee; 
How  often  the  kindest  and  warmest  prove  rovers^ 
And  the  love  of  the  faithfullest  ebbs  like  the  sea. 

Till,  at  times  —  could  I  help  it? — I  pined  and  I 
ponder'd. 
If  love  could  change  notes  like  the  bird  on  the 
tree  — 
Now  I'll  ne'er  ask  if  thine  eyes  may  hae  wandered, 
Enough,  thy  leal  heart  has  been  Constant  to  me. 

Welcome,  from  sweeping  oi'er  sea  and  through  chan- 
nel, 

Hardships  and  danger  despising  for  fame, 
Furnishing  story  for  glory's  bright  annal. 

Welcome,  my  wanderer,  to  Jeanie  and  hame  I 
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Enough  now  thy  story  in  annals  of  glory 
Has  humbled  the  pride  of  France,  Holland,  and 
Spain; 
No  more  shalt  thou  grieve  me,  no  more  shalt  thou 
leave  me, 
I  never  will  part  wtth  my  Wfflie  again. 
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Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
On  the  mountain  dawns  the  daj, 
All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 
With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  huntingHspear  t 
Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling, 
Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 
Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 
"^  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 
Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 
Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming: 
And  foresters  have  busy  been. 
To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 
Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 
*  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 
To  the  green-wood  haste  away  \ 

1  First  pnbliahed  in  the  Bdinburgfa  Annwd  B^UUr  oi  1806, 
—  andsetto  a  Welsh  air  in  7!ftoms<m*«  Meet  JModist,  toI  iil. 
1817. 
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We  can  8how  you  where  he  lies, 
Fleet  of  foot,  and  tall  of  size ; 
We  can  show  the  marks  he  made, 
When  'gainst  the  oak  his  antlers  fray'd ; 
Ton  shall  see  him  broujght  to  baj, 
"^  Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  * 

Loader,  louder  chant  the  lay. 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay  t 

Tell  them  youth,  and  mirth,  and  glee, 

Bun  a  course  as  well  as  we ; 

Time,  stem  huntsman  I  who  can  baulk. 

Stanch  as  hound,  and  fleet  as  hawk ; 

Think  of  this,  and  rise  with  day. 

Gentle  lords  and  ladies  gay. 
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The  yiolet  in  her  green-wood  bower, 

Where  birchen  boughs  with  hazels  mingle, 

May  boast  itself  the  fairest  flower 
In  glen,  qr  copse,  or  forest  dingle. 

Though  fair  her  gems  of  azure  hue. 

Beneath  the  dew-drop's  weight  reclining; 

I've  seen  an  eye  of  lovelier  blue. 

More  sweet  through  wat'ry  lustre  shining. 

The  summer  sun  that  dew  shall  dry. 
Ere  yet  the  day  be  past  its  morrow; 

Nor  longer  in  my  false  love's  eye 
Bemain'd  the  tear  of  parting  sorrow. 

^  This  and  the  following  piece  appeared  in  the  EnglUh  MU^ 
9trel8y,  yol.  U.  Edinbnr^,  1810. 
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TO  A  LADY. 

WITH  FLOWKB8   FROM  A  ROMAN  WALL. 


Takb  these  flowers,  which,  purple  wmvi^. 

On  the  ruin'd  rampart  grew. 
Where,  the  sons  of  freedom  braving^ 

Bome's  imperial  standards  flew* 

Warriors  from  the  breach  of  danger 
Pluck  no  longer  laurels  there: 

They  but  yield  the  passing  stranger 
Wild-flower  wreaths  for  Beauty's  haiE. 
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THE  resolve; 

or  IMITATION  OF  AN  OLD   ENGLISH  POBM. 
[1800.] 


Mt  wayward  fate  I  needs  must  plam. 
Though  bootless  be  the  theme ; 

I  loved,  and  was  beloved  again, 

Tet  all  was  but  a  dream : 

For,  as  her  love  was  quickly  got, 
So  it  was  quickly  gone ; 

No  more  IH  bask  in  flame  so  hot, 
But  coldly  dwell  alone. 

Not  maid  more  bright  than  maid  was  e*er 

My  fancy  shall  beguile. 
By  flattering  word,  or  feigned  tear. 

By  gesture,  look,  or  smile : 
No  more  111  call  the  shaft  fair  shot, 

Till  it  has  fairly  flown, 
Nor  scorch  me  at  a  flame  so  hot; — 

I'll  rather  freeze  alone. 

1  Pablished  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual  BegUter  of  1808. 
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Each  ambaah'd  Cupid  FU  defy^ 

In  cheek,  or  chin,  or  brow, 
And  deem  the  glance  of  woman's  eye 

As  weak  as  woman's  vow : 
ni  li^^tly  hokl  the  lady's  heait. 

That  is  but  lightly  won ; 
111  steel  my  breast  to  beauty's  art, 

And  learn  to  live  alone. 


The  flaunting  torch  soon  blazes  out^ 

The  diamond's  ray  abides ; 
The  flame  its  glory  hurls  about, 

The  gem  its  lustre  hides ; 
Such  gem  I  fondly  deem'd  was  mine^ 

And  glow'd  a  diamond  stone, 
But,  since  each  eye  may  see  it  shine, 

111  darkling  dwell  alone. 

No  waking  dream  shall  tinge  my  thought 

With  dyes  so  bright  and  vain. 
No  silken  net,  so  slightly  wrought. 

Shall  tangle  me  again : 
No  more  111  pay  so  dear  for  wit, 

111  live  upon  mine  own. 
Nor  shall  wild  passion  trouble  it^ — 

m  rather  dwell  alone. 


And  thus  111  hush  my  heart  to  rest,-» 
*  Thy  loving  labours  lost ; 
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Thou  shalt  no  more  be  wildly  blest, 

To  be  so  strangely  crost : 
The  widoVd  turtles  mateless  die, 

The  phoenix  is  but  one ; 
They  seek  no  loves  —  no  more  wiU  I— 

111  rather  dwell  alone." 
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EPITAPH* 

DESIGNED  FOB  A  M0NX7MENT 
UOHFIBIiD  OATHKDKAL,  AT  THE  BUBIAL-PLAGB 
OF  THE  FAMILT  OF  MISS  SEWABD. 


D  these  aisleB,  where  ODce  his  precepts  showed 
Heavenward  pathway  which  in  life  he  trode, 
simple  tablet  marks  a  Father's  bier, 
those  he  loved  in  lif e»  in  death  are  near ; 
him,  for  them,  a  Daughter  bade  it  rise, 
Qorial  of  domestic  charities, 
wouldst  thou  know  why  o'er  the  marble  spread, 
3male  grace  the  willow  droops  her  head; 
f  on  her  branches,  silent  and  unstrung, 
minstrel  harp  is  emblematic  hung; 
it  poet's  voice  is  smothered  here  in  dust 
waked  to  join  the  chorus  of  the  just, — 
one  brief  line  as^  answer  sad  supplies, 
our'd,  beloved,  and  mourn'd,  here  Sewabd  lies  I 
worth,  her  warmth  of  heart,  let  friendship  say,  — 
leek  her  genius  in  her  living  lay. 

1  Edinburgh  Annwd  BegUter,  1809. 
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THE  RETURN  TO  ULSTER.* 


Okcb  again,— ^  bat  how  diaaged  since  my  waBd'rings 

b^;an  — 
I  have  heard  the  deep  voice  of  the  Lagan  and  Bann, 
And  the  pines  of  Clanbrassil  resound  to  the  roar, 
That  wearies  the  echoes  of  fair  TuQamore. 
Alas !  my  poor  bosom,  and  why  shouldst  thou  bum  I 
With  the  scenes  of  my  youth  can  its  raptures  return  ? 
Can  I  live  the  dear  life  of  delusion  again, 
That  flowed  when  these  echoes  first  miz'd  with  my 

strain? 

It  was  then  that  around  me,  though  poor  and  un- 
known. 
High  spells  of  mysterious  enchantment  were  thrown ; 
The  streams  were  of  silver,  of  diamond  the  dew. 
The  land  was  an  Eden,  for  fancy  was  new. 
I  had  heard  of  our  bards,  and  my  soul  was  on  fire 
At  the  rush  of  their  verse,  and  the  sweep  ci  their 

lyre: 
To  me  'twas  not  l^end,  nor  tale  to  the  ear. 
But  a  vision  of  noontide,  distinguished  and  clear. 

1  First  publiahed  in  BCr.  G.  lliomflon's  CoUecUon  cf  Iriik 
Air$y  1816. 
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)ma'8  old  heroes  awoke  at  the  call, 

1  reneVd  the  wild  pomp  at  the  chase  and  the 

hall; 
1  the  standard  of  Fion  flash'd  fierce  from  on 

high; 
3  a  burst  of  the  sun  when  the  tempest  is  nigh.^ 
eem'd  that  the  harp  of  green  Erin  once  more 
Id  renew  all  the  glories  she  boasted  of  yore.  — 
why  at  remembrance,  fond  heart,  shouldst  thou 

bum? 
J  were  days  of  delusion,  and  cannot  return. 

was  she,  too,  a  phantom,  the  Maid  who  stood  by, 
[  listed   my  lay,  while  she  tum'd  from  mine 

eye? 

)  she,  too,  a  vision,  just  glancing  to  view, 
Q  dispersed  in  the  sunbeam,  or  melted  to  dew  ? 
would  it  had  been  so,  —  0  would  that  her 

eye 

been  but  a  star-glance  that  shot  through  the 

sky, 

her  voice  that  was  moulded  to  melody's  thrill, 

been  but  a  zephyr,  that  sigh'd  and  was  still  I 

would  it  had  been  so,  —  not  then  this  poor 
h^rt 
leam'd  the  sad  lesson,  to  love  and  to  part ; 

n  ancient  Irish  poetry,  the  standard  of  Fion,  or  Fingal,  is 
L  the  8un-buritf  an  epithet  feebly  rendered  by  the  Sun- 
of  Maopherson. 
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To  bear,  unassisted,  its  burthen  of  care^ 
While  I  toil'd  for  the  wealth  I  had  no  one  to  share. 
Not  then  had  I  said,  when  life's  summer  was  done, 
And  the  hours  of  her  autunm  were  fast  speeding  on, 
*"  Take  the  fame  and  the  riches  ye  brought  in  your 

train. 
And  restore  me  the  dream  of  my  spring-tide  again." 
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ON  THE  MASSACRE  OP  GLENCOEJ 


«  0  TELL  me.  Harper,  wherefore  flow 
Thy  wajward  notes  of  wail  and  woe 
Far  down  the  desert  of  Glencoe, 

Where  none  xnay  list  their  melody  ? 
Say,  harp'st  thou  to  the  mists  that  fly. 
Or  to  the  dun  deer  glancing  by. 
Or  to  the  eagle  that  from  high 

Screams  chorus  to  thy  minstrelsy  ? "  — 

^Firat  pabliahed  in  Tfumaim'a  Select  Melodist,  1814. 

The  foUowing  suooinot  aceoout  of  this  too  oelebiatad  event 
may  be  soffioient  for  this  place : 

^*  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1602,  an  action  of  unexampled 
barbarity  disgraced  the  government  of  King  William  III.  in 
Scotland.  In  the  Aogost  preceding,  a  proclamation  had  been 
iasoed,  offering  an  indemnity  to  such  insnigenta  as  should  take 
the  oaths  to  the  king  and  queen,  on  or  before  the  last  day  of 
December ;  and  the  chiefs  of  such  tribes  as  had  been  in  anns 
far  James,  soon  after  took  advantage  of  the  proclamation.  But 
Hacdonald  of  Glencoe  was  jffevented  by  accident,  rather  than 
design,  from  tendering  his  submission  within  the  limited  time. 
In  the  end  of  December  he  went  to  Colonel  Hill,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  in  Fort  William,  to  take  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  to  the  government ;  and  the  latter  having  furnished 
him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Argyll,  directed  him  to  repair  immediately  to  Inverary^  to 
make  his  submission  in  a  legal  manner  before  that  magistrate. 
331 
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"  No,  not  to  these,  for  they  have  rest, 
The  mist-wreath  has  the  mountain-crest, 
The  stag  his  Ieut,  the  erne  her  nest,  — 

Abode  of  lone  security. 
But  those  for  whom  I  pour  the  ky. 
Not  wild-wood  deep,  nor  mounta^i  gray> 

But  the  way  to  Inyerary  lay  through  almost  impassable  moun- 
tains, the  season  was  extremely  rigorous,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try was  covered  with  a  deep  snow.  So  eager,  however,  was 
Macdonald  to  take  the  oaths  before  the  limited  time  should 
expire,  that,  though  the  road  lay  within  half  a  mile  of  his  own 
house,  he  stopped  not  to  visit  his  family,  and,  after  various 
obstructions,  arrived  at  Inverary.  The  time  had  elapsed,  and 
the  sheriff  hesitated  to  receive  his  submission ;  but  Macdonald 
prevailed  by  his  importunities,  and  even  tears,  in  Inducing  that 
functionary  to  administer  to  hhn  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  to 
certify  the  cause  of  his  delay.  At  this  time  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple,  afterward  Earl  of  Stair,  being  in  attendance  upon  Will- 
iam as  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland,  took  advantage  of 
Macdonald's  neglecting  to  take  the  oath  within  the  time 
prescribed,  and  procured  from  the  king  a  warrant  of  military 
execution  against  that  chief  and  his  whole  clan.  This  was 
done  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  whose 
lands  the  Glencoe  men  had  plundered,  and  whose  treachery  to 
government  in  negotiating  with  the  Highland  dans  Macdonald 
himself  had  exposed.  Hie  king  was  accordingly  persuaded 
that  Glencoe  was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  pacification  of  the 
Highlands ;  and  the  fact  of  the  unfortunate  chieTs  submission 
having  been  concealed,  the  sanguinary  orders  for  proceeding 
to  military  execution  against  his  clan  were  in  consequence 
obtained.  The  warrant  was  both  signed  and  countersigned  by 
the  king*s  own  hand,  and  the  secretary  urged  the  officers  who 
commanded  in  the  Highlands  to  execute  their  orders  with  the 
utmost  rigour.  Campbell  of  Glenlyon,  a  captain  in  ArgylPa 
regiment,  and  two  subalterns,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Glen- 
coe on  the  first  of  February  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men. 
Campbell,  being  uncle  to  young  Macdonald*s  wife,  was  re- 
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Not  this  deep  dell,  that  shrouda  from  day. 
Could  screen  firom  treacherous  cruelty. 

"Their  flag  was  furl'd,  and  mute  their  drum. 
The  very  household  dogs  were  dumb, 
Unwont  to  bay  at  guests  that  come 
In  guise  of  hospitality. 

oeiTed  hy  the  father  with  all  manner  of  frienddiip  and  hospi- 
tality. The  men  were  lodged  at  free  quarters  in  the  honaea  of 
hia  tenants,  and  received  the  kindest  entertainment.  Till  the 
13th  of  the  month  the  troops  lived  in  the  utmost  harmony  and 
familiarity  with  the  peq;>le ;  and  on  the  very  night  of  the  mas- 
sacre, the  officers  passed  the  evening  at  cards  in  Maodonald'a 
house.  In  the  night.  Lieutenant  Lindsay,  with  a  party  of  sol- 
diers, called  in  a  friendly  manner  at  his  door,  and  was  instantly 
admitted.  Macdonald,  while  in  the  act  of  rising  to  receive  his 
guest,  was  shot  dead  through  the  back  with  two  bullets.  His 
wife  had  already  dressed ;  but  she  was  stripped  naked  l^  the 
soldiers,  who  tore  the  rings  off  her  fingers  with  their  teeth. 
The  slaughter  now  became  general,  and  neither  age  nor  infir- 
mity was  spared.  Some  women,  Ia  defending  their  children, 
were  killed ;  boys,  imploring  mercy,  were  shot  dead  by  (^ftoera 
on  whose  knees  they  hung.  In  one  place  nine  persons,  as  they 
sat  enjoying  themselves  at  table,  were  butchered  by  <^e  sol- 
diers. In  Inverriggon,  Campbeirs  own  quarters,  nine  men 
were  first  bound  by  the  soldiers,  and  then  shot  at  intervals,  one 
by  one.  Nearly  forty  persons  were  massacred  by  the  troops ; 
and  several  who  fied  to  the  mountains  perished  by  famine  and 
the  inclemency  of  the  season.  Those  who  escaped  owed  their 
lives  to  a  tempestuous  night.  Lientenant-Ck>lonel  Hamilton, 
who  had  received  the  'Chaige  of  the  execution  from  Dalrymple, 
was  on  his  march  with  four  hundred  men,  to  guard  all  the 
passes  from  the  valley  of  Olencoe ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  stop 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which  proved  the  safely  of  the 
unfortunate  clan.  Next  day  he  entmd  the  valley,  laid  the 
houses  in  ashes,  and  carried  away  the  cattle  and  spoil,  which 
were  divided  among  the  officers  and  soldiers."  —  AHieU 
Britain;  Enet/c.  Britannica,  ^ New  MUoa. 
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His  blithest  notes  the  piper  plied. 
Her  gayest  snood  the  maiden  tied, 
The  dame  her  distaff  flung  aside, 
To  tend  her  kindly  housewifery. 

"  The  hand  that  mingled  in  the  meal, 
At  midnight  drew  the  felon  steel, 
And  gave  the  host's  kind  breast  to  feel 

Meed  for  hid  hospitality ! 
The  friendly  hearth  which  warm'd  that  hand, 
At  midnight  arm'd  it  with  the  brand, 
That  bade  destruction's  flames  expand 

Their  red  and  fearful  blazonry. 

"^  Then  woman^s  shriek  was  heard  in  vain. 
Nor  infancy's  unpitied  plain. 
More  than  the  warrior's  groan,  could  gain 

Respite  from  ruthless  butchery ! 
The  winter  wind  that  whistled  shrill. 
The  snows  that  night  that  cloked  the  hill, 
Though  wild  and  pitiless,  had  still 

Far  more  than  Southron  clemency. 

*  Long  have  my  harp's  best  notes  been  gone^ 
Few  are  its  strings,  and  faint  their  tone. 
They  can  but  sound  in  desert  lone 

Their  gray-haired  master's  misery. 
Were  each  gray  hair  a  minst^l  string. 
Each  cord  should  imprecations  fling. 
Till  startled  Scotland  loud  should  ring, 
'  Revenge  for  blood  and  treachery  1  * " 
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X)  lass  BAILUS'S  PLAY  OF  THS  f  AIOLT  LSOXND. 


[S  sweet  to  hear  expiring  Summer's  sigli^ 
urough  forests  tinged  with  russet^  wail  and  die ; 
is  sweet  and  sad  the  latest  notes  to  hear 
distant  music,  dying  on  the  ear ; 
it  far  more  sadly  sweet,  on  foreign  strand, 
8  list  the  l^ends  of  our  native  land, 
ik'd  as  they  come  with  every  tender  tie, 
smorials  dear  of  youth  and  infancy. 

Ohief ,  thy  wild  tales^  romantic  Caledon, 
ike  keen  rememlnrance  in  each  hardy  son. 
lether  on  India's  burning  coasts  he  toil» 
till  Arcadia's^  winter-fettefd  soil, 
hears  with  throbbing  heart  and  moisten'd  eyes^ 
d,  as  he  hears,  what  dear  illusions  rise ! 
)pens  on  his  soul  his  native  dell, 
3  woods  wild  waving,  and  the  water's  swell ; 

Miss  BaiUie*8  Family  Legend  was  produced  with  consider- 
soccess  on  the  Edinboigh  stage  in  the  winter  of  180^10. 
I  prologue  was  q;>oken  on  that  occasion  by  the  author's 
id,  Mr.  Daniel  Terry. 
Arcadia,  or  Nova  Scotia. 
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Tradition's  theme,  the  tower  that  threats  the  plain, 
The  mossy  cairn  that  hides  the  hero  slain ; 
The  cot  beneath  whose  simple  porch  were  told, 
By  gray-hair'd  patriarch,  the  tales  of  old, 
The  infant  group  that  hush'd  their  sports  the  while, 
And  the  dear  maid  who  listened  with  a  smila 
The  wanderer,  while  the  vision  warms  his  brain. 
Is  denizen  of  Scotland  once  again. 

Are  such  keen  feelings  to  the  crowd  confined. 
And  sleep  they  in  the  Poet's  gifted  mind  ? 
Oh  no !     For  ^e,  within  whose  mighty  page 
Each  tyrant  Passion  shows  his  woe  and  rage, 
Has  felt  the  wizard  influence  they  inspire. 
And  to  your  own  traditions  tuned  her  lyra 
Yourselves  shall  judge  —  whoe'er  has  raised  the  sail 
By  Mull's  dark  coast,  has  heard  this  evening's  tala 
The  plaided  boatman,  resting  on  his  oar. 
Points  to  the  fatal  rock  amid  the  roar 
Of  whitening  waves,  and  teUs  whate'er  to-night 
Our  humble  stage  shall  offer  to  your  sight ; 
Proudly  pref err'd  that  first  our  efforts  give 
Scenes  glowing  from  her  pen  to  breathe  and  live; 
More  proudly  yet,  should  Oaledon  approve 
The  filial  token  of  a  Daughter's  love. 
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FAREWELL  TO  MACKENZIE, 

mOH  CHIEF  OF  EINTAIL. 

FEOM  THS  OAKUO. 

[1816.] 


Thb  original  verses  are  arranged  to  a  beautiful 
Gaelic  air^  of  which  the  chorus  is  adapted  to  the 
double  pull  upon  the  oars  of  a  galley^  and  which  is 
therefore  distinct  from  the  ordinary  jonams,  or  boat- 
songs.  They  were  composed  by  the  Family  Bard 
upon  the  departure  of  the  Earl  oit  Seaf  orth,  who  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Spain,  after  an  unsuccessful 
effort  at  insurrection  in  favour  of  the  Stuart  f amily, 
in  the  year  1718. 


Fabewsll  to  Mackenneth,  great  Earl  of  the  North, 
The  Lord  of  Lochcarron,  Glenshiel,  and  Seaf  orth ; 
To  the  Chieftain  this  morning  his  course  who  began. 
Launching  forth  on  the  billows  his  bark  like  a  swan. 
For  a  far  foreign  land  he  has  hoisted  his  sail. 
Farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  I 

O  swift  be  the  galley,  and  hardy  her  crew. 
May  her  captain  be  skilful,  her  mariners  true, 
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In  danger  undaunted,  unwearied  by  toil. 

Though  the  whirlwind  should  rise,  and  the  ocean 

should  boil : 
On  the  brave  vessel's  gunnel  I  drank  his  bonail,^ 
And  farewell  to  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Elintaill 

Awake  in  thy  chamber,  thou  sweet  southland  gale ! 
Like  the  sighs  of  his  people,  breathe  soft  on  his  sail ; 
Be  prolonged  as  regret,  that  his  vassals  miust  know. 
Be  fair  as  their  faith,  and  sincere  as  their  woe : 
Be  so  soft,  and  so  fair,  and  so  faithful,  sweet  gale. 
Wafting  onward  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Elintail  I 

Be  his  pilot  experienced,  and  trusty,  and  wise, 
To  measure  the  seas  and  to  study  the  skies : 
May  he  hoist  all  his  canvas  from  streamer  to  deck. 
But  O I  crowd  it  higher  when  wafting  him  back  — 
Till  the  cliifs  of  Skooroora,  and  Conan's  glad  vale. 
Shall  welcome  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kintail  I 

1  Bonail,  or  Bonallez,  the  old  Soottiah  phrase  for  a  feast  at 
parting  with  a  friend. 
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or  THI  PBICIDIKO  BOKa^ 


So  song  the  old  Bard,  in  the  grief  of  his  heart, 
When  he  saw  his  loved  Lord  from  his  people  depart 
Now  mute  on  thy  mountains,  0  Albyn,  are  heard 
Nor  the  voice  of  the  song,  nor  the  harp  of  the  bard ; 
Or  its  strings  are  but  waked  by  the  stem  winter  gale. 
As  they  mourn  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  KintaiL 

From  the  far  Southland  Border  a  Minstrel  came  forth. 
And  he  waited  the  hour  that  some  Bard  of  the  north 
His  hand  on  the  harp  of  the  ancient  should  cast. 
And  bid  its  wild  numbers  mix  high  with  the  blast ; 
But  no  bard  was  there  left  in  the  land  of  the  (}ael. 
To  lament  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  EintaiL 

And  shalt  thou  then  sleep,  did  the  Minstrel  exclaim, 
like  the  son  of  the  lowly,  unnoticed  by  fame  ? 
No,  son  of  Fit^rald !  in  accents  of  woe, 

^These  Teraes  were  wrifcten  diorUy  after  the  death  of  Lord 
Seof  orth,  the  last  male  representatiye  of  his  illuBtrious  house. 
He  was  a  nobleman  of  extraordinary  talents,  who  most  have 
made  for  himself  a  lasting  reputation,  had  not  his  political 
exertions  been  checked  by  the  painful  natural  infirmities 
alluded  to  in  the  fourth  stanza. 
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The  song  thou  hast  loved  o'er  thy  coffin  shall  flow, 
And  teach  thy  wild  mountains  to  join  in  the  wail. 
That  laments  for  Mackenzie,  last  Chief  of  Kintail. 

In  vain,  the  bright  course  of  thy  talents  to  wrong. 
Fate  deaden'd  thine  ear  and  imprison'd  thy  tongue; 
For  brighter  o'er  all  her  obstructions  arose 
The  glow  of  the  genius  they  could  not  oppose ; 
And  who  in  the  land  of  the  Saxon  or  Gael, 
Might  match  with  Mackenzie,  High  Chief  of  Kin- 
tail? 

Thy  sons  rose  around  thee  in  light  and  in  love. 
All  a  father  could  hope,  all  a  friend  could  approve ; 
What  'vails  it  the  tale  of  thy  sorrows  to  tell, — 
In  the  spring-time  of  youth  and  of  promise  they 

fell! 
Of  the  line  ci  Fitzgerald  remains  not  a  male, 
To  bear  the  proud  name  of  the  Chief  of  EintaiL 

And  thou,  gentle  Dame,  who  miust  bear  to  thy  grief. 
For  thy  clan  and  thy  country  the  cares  of  a  Chief, 
Whom  brief  rolling  moons  in  six  changes  have  left, 
Of  thy  husband,  and  father,  and  brethren  ber^ 
To  thine  ear  of  affection,  how  sad  is  the  hail. 
That  salutes  thee  the  Heir  ci  the  line  of  Kintail!^ 

^The  Honourable  Lady  Hood,  daughter  of  the  last  Lord 
Seaforth,  widow  6f  Admiral  8hr  Samuel  Hood,  now  Mrs. 
Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth  and  GlasserUm,  1S88. 
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WAR. SONG  OP  LACHLAN, 

HIGH   CHIEF  OF  MACLEAN. 
FROM   THE    OAKLIO. 


This  song  appears  to  be  imperf  ect,  or  at  least,  like 
many  of  the  early  Gaelic  poems,  makes  a  rapid  transi- 
tion from  one  subject  to  another ;  from  the  situation, 
namely,  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  clan,  who  opens 
the  song  by  lamenting  the  absence  of  her  lorer,  to  an 
eulogium  oyer  the  military  glories  of  the  Chieftain. 
The  translator  has  endearoured  to  imitate  the  abrupt 
style  of  the  original 


A  WEABY  month  has  wander'd  o'er 
Since  we  last  parted  on  the  shore ; 
Heaven  I  that  I  saw  thee,  Love,  once  more, 

Safe  on  that  shore  again !  — 
*  Twas  valiant  Lachlan  gave  the  word : 
Lachlan,  of  many  a  galley  lord : 
He  call'd  his  kindred  bands  on  board, 

And  launched  them  on  the  main. 

Clan-Gillian  ^  is  to  ocean  gone ; 
Clan-Gillian,  fierce  in  foray  known ; 

>  I.e.  The  clan  of  Maclean,  literally  the  race  of  GilliaiL 
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EDITOR'S  NOTES. 


ThX   BaBI>*8  IirCAVTATIOir. 

This  was  o(ni^>oted  in  1805,  while  Scott  was  riding  from 
Gilsland,  in  Cumberland,  to  Dalkeith,  the  mustering-place  of 
the  Border  voLonteers.  Napoleon  was  threatening  invasion,  a 
beacon,  or  fire  mistaken  for  a  beacon,  was  accidentally  lighted, 
and  all  Tweed,  Ettrick,  and  Yarrow  hurried  to  their  rendez- 
vous. Sir  Walter  rode  a  hundred  miles  in  twenty-four  hours. 
An  account  of  the  **  False  Alarm  *'  is  given  in  T?ie  Antiquary. 
My  own  grandfather  was  present,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
Scott,  or,  rather,  the  chivalrous  behaviour  of  his  mother  is 
described,  in  the  Note  to  TJie  Antiquary. 

Thx  Maid  of  Nbidpath. 

Tushiel&w  is  an  estate  near  Thirlestane,  at  the  head  of 
Ettrick.    The  owners  were  Scotts. 

ThB  ViOLlT. 

A  lyric  on  Scott's  early  disappointment  hi  love.  In  later 
life  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  the  phrase  ''my  falsa 
love  **  justified. 

•   To  A  Ladt. 

Probably  to  Miss  Charpentier,  later  his  wife,  whom  Scott 
first  met  at  Gilsland,  near  the  Roman  wall. 

Ths  Bbsoltb. 

Partly  bawd  on  a  snatch  of  an  old  song. 
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344  EDITOR'S  NOTEa 

Pboloous  to  ths  Family  Lbositd. 

Hie  legend  is  based  on  the  ezpoeore,  on  the  Lady's  Bock  in 
the  Sound  of  Mull,  of  his  own  wife,  by  Maclean  of  Dowari. 
The  lady  was  the  sister  of  Aigyle,  and  the  wrong  done  to  her 
was  avenged  by  his  brother,  Campbell  of  Cawdor,  who  slew 
Maclean  in  bed,  at  Edinburgh.  Hie  date  of  this  event  was 
October -November,  1528.  See  The  Humcb  aj  Cawdofj  p. 
147. 

Fabbwsll  to  Maokbhzib. 

Seaforth's  unlucky  Bising  was  in  1719,  not,  as  Scott  says, 
17ia  He,  with  the  Earl  Marisohal,  was  defeated  at  the  batUe 
of  Glenshiel,  in  KintaiL 

AlTDBBW  IiAira. 
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NOTICE. 

Snt  Walteb  Scott  oonunenoed  tiie  oompositioD 
of  Bokeby  at  Abbotsfard,  on  the  15ih  of  September, 
1812,  and  finished  it  on  the  last  day  of  the  following 
December. 

The  reader  may  be  interested  in  the  following 
extracts  from  his  letters  to  his  friend  and  printer, 
Mr.  Ballantyne : 

«  Abbotsfoed,  28th  Oct.,  1812. 
«Dbar  Jambs,  —  I  send  you  to-day  better  than  the 
third  sheet  of  Canto  11.,  and  I  trost  to  send  the  other 
three  sheets  in  the  eonrse  of  the  week.  I  expect  that  you 
will  haTe  three  eantos  oompkle  before  I  qoit  this  place — 
on  tiie  11th  of  November.  Surely,  If  yon  do  your  part, 
the  poem  may  be  ont  by  Christmas;  bat  you  most  not 
dawdle  over  yonr  typographical  scmfdes.  I  have  too  mnch 
respect  for  the  pnblic  to  neglect  anything  in  my  poem  to 
attract  their  attention ;  and  yon  misnnderstood  me  mnch, 
when  yon  sopposed  that  I  designed  any  new  experiments 
in  point  of  composition.  I  only  meant  to  say,  that  know- 
ing well  that  the  said  public  will  nerer  be  pleased  with 
exactly  the  same  thing  the  second  time,  I  saw  the  necessity 
of  giving  a  certain  degree  of  noyelty,  by  throwing  the 
interest  more  on  character  than  in  my  former  poems, 
without  certainly  meaning  to  exclude  either  incident  or 
description.  I  think  you  will  see  the  same  sort  of  differ- 
ence taken  in  all  my  former  poems,  of  which  I  would  say, 
if  it  is  fair  for  me  to  say  anything,  that  the  force  in  the 
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Lay  is  thrown  on  style,  —  in  Marmum  on  description, — 
and  in  T%«  Lady  of  the  Lake  on  incident." 

M  November.  —  <«  As  for  my  stoiy,  the  conduct  of  the 
plot,  which  must  be  made  natural  and  easy,  preyents  my 
introducing  any  thing  light  for  some  time.  You  must 
advert  that,  in  order  to  give  poetical  effect  to  any  incident, 
I  am  often  obliged  to  be  much  longer  than  I  expected  in 
the  detail.  You  are  too  much  like  the  country  squire  in 
the  what  d'ye  call  it,  who  commands  that  the  play  should 
not  only  be  a  tn^iedy  and  comedy,  but  that  it  should  be 
crowned  with  a  spice  of  your  pastoraL  As  for  what  is 
popular,  and  what  people  like,  and  so  forth,  it  is  aU  a  joke. 
Be  interesting;  do  the  thing  well,  and  the  only  difference 
will  be  that  people  will  like  what  they  never  liked  before, 
and  will  like  it  so  much  the  better  for  the  novelty  of  their 
feelings  toward  it.  Dulness  and  tameness  are  the  only 
irreparable  faults." 

December  81.  —  **  With  kindest  wishes  on  the  return  of 
the  season,  I  send  yon  the  last  of  the  copy  of  Rok^.  If 
you  are  not  engaged  at  home,  and  like  to  call  in,  we  will 
drink  good  luck  to  it ;  but  do  not  derange  a  family  party. 

<<  There  is  something  odd  and  melancholy  in  conduding 
a  poem  with  the  year,  and  I  could  be  almost  silly  and 
sentimental  about  it.  I  hope  you  think  I  have  done  my 
best.  I  assure  you  of  my  wishes  the  work  may  sucoeed; 
and  my  exertions  to  get  out  in  time  were  more  inspired  by 
your  interest  and  John's  than  my  own.  And  so  vog%te  la 
galhre*  W.  6." 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ROKEBY. 

Scott  was  always  best  when  his  foot  was  on  his 
native  heath.  QuwUin  Durwardf  Ivanhoe^  and  Kenil- 
worth  are  all  good  novels;  but  they  are  seldom 
reckoned  to  be  on  a  level  with  Old  ]\/fortalityj  and 
the  Heart  of  Wd  Lothian,  In  the  same  way  Rokeby^ 
without  a  Scot  in  it,  and  with  an  English  scene^  is 
inferior  to  the  Lay  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  There 
were  reasons^  besides  the  English  characters  and 
landscapes,  for  a  comparative  lack  of  success  in 
JRokeby,  It  was  not  merely  that  Scott  wrote  tlie 
book  to  meet  a  definite  pecuniary  want  That  was 
often  his  casa  When  he  bought  the  farm  of  Clarty 
(ie.  Dirty)  Hole^  on  which  he  built  the  villa  of 
Abbotsford,  £2,000  of  the  price  was  raised  by  the 
Ballantynes  on  the  security  of  a  long  poem  still 
unwritten*  In  December,  1811,  he  was  thinking  out 
the  plot  of  this  poem,  and  wrote  on  the  subject  tq 
Mr.  Morritt,  the  owner  of  the  scene,  Eokeby.  He 
had  been  introduced  to  Mr.  Morritt  in  1808,  by  Lady 
Louisa  Stuart,  daughter  of  the  xmpopular  minister  of 
George  III.,  Lord  Bute*  Scott  welcomed  Mr.  Morritt 
at  Edinburgh,  took  him  to  B^am  Castle,  in  Boss, 
the  home  of  Seaf orth^  ^  high  chief  of  Kintail,''  and 
then  to  Ashestiel,  where  he  showed  him  Ettrick, 
Tweed,  and  Yarrow. 

Mr.  Morritt  describes  this  holiday,  in  Lockharf  a 
2i 
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Hfe  of  SeoUy  especially  dwelling  on  ^Laiid  Nippy,^ 
Mr.  Laidlaw^  the  dnke^s  tenant  at  the  Peel:  ^Mr. 
LaidlaVs  wife  was  a  woman  of  superior  mind  and 
manners,  a  great  reader,  and  one  of  the  few  to  idiom 
Scott  liked  lending  his  books.  .  .  .''  Though  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Bokebyj  I  cannot  help  adding  that 
Mrs.  Laidlaw,  being  a  kinswoman  of  my  grandfather, 
bequeathed  to  him  all  Scotf  s  poems,  given  to  her, 
with  autograph  inscriptions,  by  the  author.  My 
Soke^f  therefore,  reaches  me  at  first  hand,  with  the 
l^end,  which  Mr.  Morritt  tells,  of  the  lady  wfao^ 
being  accused  of  witchcraft,  turned  by  her  curse  the 
Laidlaws  into  a  landless  nama  Mr.  Morritt  was  a 
man  of  cultivated  tastes,  and  wrote  in  defence  of  the 
Unity  of  the  Homeric  poems,  against  Wolf  and 
others.  This  was  not  a  theme  about  which  Scott 
knew  anjrthing,  or  cared  much;  but  he  visited 
Bokeby,  and  was  delighted  with  the  scenery  of 
Teesdale^  more  <<  romantic,"  with  cliffs  and  woods, 
than  that  of  his  own  Tweed. 

To  Bokeby,  therefore,  his  fancy  turned,  in  1812,  as 
a  scene  for  ^<a  story  I  have  sketched  which  pleases 
me."  It  was  to  be  a  poem  of  the  Rebellion,  and  he 
consulted  Morritt  as  to  the  local  history  of  Barnard 
Castle,  and  the  tradition  of  a  ghost  at  the  old  house 
of  Mortham.  Morritt  replied,  Barnard  Castle  was  an 
old  strength  of  the  house  of  Balliol,  which  gave  a 
king,  John,  and  a  contested  ruler,  Edward,  to  Scot- 
land. The  Vanes  held  it  in  the  Rebellion,  and  they, 
of  course,  were  against  the  king.  About  the  ghost, 
^The  Mortham  Dobby,"  contradictory  legends  ex- 
isted, and  Scott  did  not  make  much  of  this  phan- 
tasm. Rokeby  itself  had  a  royalist  owner,  who  was 
ruined  in  the  wars;  from  him  the  place  went  to  tiie 
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Bobinsons.  The  Morritts,  at  Bokeby  at  least,  were  but 
navi  hominea.  Morritt  wished  Scott  to  throw  his  tale 
back  to  the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Boses,  but  there 
were  then  no  buocaniers,  —  and  a  buocanier,  like  Bei^ 
tiam,  was  the  real  hero  of  the  story.  While  Scott 
was  at  work,  Byron  produced  Childs  Harold^  which 
set  Scott  on  his  mettle.  Bertram,  I  venture  to  think 
(with  Mr.  Swinburne),  is  more  a  pirate  of  flesh  and 
Uood  than  are  Byron's  moody  Corsairs  and  Laras. 
But  good  or  bad,  Bertram  was  not  so  popular  as 
Byron's  Childe  Harold.  Lockhart  and  Scott  thought 
tiiat  the  success  of  Childe  Harold  injured  the  popu- 
larity of  Eokeby.  ^The  deeper  and  darker  passion 
of  ChUde  Harold,  the  audacity  of  the  morbid  yoluptu- 
ousness,  and  the  melancholy  majesty  of  the  numbers 
in  which  it  defied  the  world,  had  taken  the  gen- 
eral imagination  by  storm ;  and  Rokebyj  with  many 
beauties  and  some  sublimities,  was  pitched,  on  the 
whole,  on  a  key  which  seemed  tame  in  comparison." 
Scott  was  now,  in  poetry,  a  known  quantity,  and  men, 
as  Homer  says,  prefer  ^the  newest  song,"  by  which 
he  means  the  song  that  tells  the  newest  story,  lllby- 
dty,  however,  in  genius,  is  often  a  drawbadc  to  the 
success  of  poetry.  Scott,  himself,  thought  Childe 
Harold  "a  very  clever  poem,  but  it  gives  no  good 
symptom  of  the  author's  heart  or  morals.  .  .  .  There 
is  a  monstrous  deal  of  conceit  in  it,  too;  .  .  .  yet 
there  is  much  poetical  merit  in  the  book,  and  I  wish 
you  "(Miss  Joanna  Baillie)  ^  would  read  it"  ChUde 
Harold  is  certainly,  even  now,  a  more  interesting  poem 
than  Bokeby. 

Scott,  in  one  way,  took  unusual  pains  with  his  new 
work.  His  huge  apparatus  of  historical  and  anti- 
quarian notes  proved  Ihat  he  worked  hard  at  his 
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'<  sources/'  and  are  of  interest  to  historians  and  f olk^ 
lorists.  Morritt  attests  the  <^  conscientious  fidelity  of 
his  local  descriptions.''  Wanting  ^a  good  robber's 
cavCy"  he  hunted  for  and  found  one  in  the  old  slate 
quarries,  where^  as  Sir  Walter  says,  Bertram  <<  picked 
up  some  blackguards"  useful  to  his  plot  He  noted 
down,  with  botanical  precision,  the  local  wild-fiowers, 
declining  to  confine  himself  to  daisies,  yiolets,  and 
primroses.  Scott,  writing  to  Morritt  on  Novanber 
29,  1812,  hoped  to  publish  before  Christmas,  but  this 
was  imx)ossible.  The  tale  had  ^<  a  darker  and  more 
gloomy  interest  than  he  intended."  The  songs  intro- 
duced <^I  like  myself,"  he  says,  and  some  of  them 
are  among  his  best  lyrics.  Morritt  found  Denzil 
<<not  very  interesting,"  and  Scott  explained  that 
Denzil  chiefly  served  as  the  mouthpiece  of  those  ex- 
planations  of  the  past  which  he  prdEerred  to  tell  in 
dialogue.  Bertram  was,  naturally,  his  favourite  char- 
acter ;  '<  a  Garavaggio  sketch,  which  I  may  acknowl- 
edge to  you  —  but  tell  it  not  in  Gath  —  I  rather 
pique  myself  upon ;  and  he  is  within  the  keeping  of 
nature,  tiiough  critics  will  say  to  the  contrary." 

By  January  12,  Scott  announced  the  publication. 
<<The  book  has  gone  off  here  very  bobbishly ;  for  the 
impression  of  three  thousand"  (in  quarto  at  two 
guineas)  ^^is  within  two  or  three  score  of  being  ex- 
hausted, and  the  demand  for  these  continuing  faster 
than  they  can  be  boarded."  Five  or  six  thousand 
pounds  to  begin  with  was  certainly  <<  bobbish."  Else- 
where it  is  said  that  only  fifteen  hundred  copies  were 
in  quarto.  In  spite  of  pains  as  regards  reading  and 
local  accuracy,  Scott  had  sent  his  prima  euro,  his 
original  draft,  on  odds  and  ends  of  paper,  to  the 
printers.     He  had  written  in  haste^  and  with  no 
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more  oare  tiian  usual.  He  had  also  written  in  the 
intervals  of  composing  Triermainy  of  editing  Sadler's 
despat(dies  (Sadler  was  the  ambassador  of  Henry 
VIII.  at  the  Scottish  court),  of  writing  articles,  and 
of  doing  his  official  duties.  But  Scott  never  worked 
otherwisa  Change  of  task  was  his  holiday.  The 
book  never  equalled  its  predecessors  in  popular 
favour ;  no  matter  for  marvel. 

To  take  the  defects  first :  Bokeby  is  a  story,  a  novel 
in  rhyme,  but  the  plot  is  most  perplexing.  Again 
and  again  Scott  has  to  make  a  castback,  losing  the 
scent,  as  it  were,  of  the  interest,  and  introducing 
(what  he  hated)  explanations.  Mortham  of  Mortham 
and  Oswald  Wycliffe  of  Barnard  Castle  had  been 
friends  in  youth,  and  Oswald,  in  fact,  was  Mortham's 
heir,  if  Mortham  died  without  issue.  Now,  Mortham 
made  a  private  marriage  with  a  lady  of  alien  race 
and  creed,  of  the  great  Irish  house  of  O'Neil.  The 
marriage  was  kept  dark  till  the  return  of  the  squire 
of  Rokeby,  father  of  Matilda,  the  heroine.  The  off- 
spring was  one  little  boy.  Now,  Oswald  wanted  to 
cloud  the  domestic  happiness  of  Mortham,  but  his 
suit  was  rejected.  He  therefore  led  Mortham  to  a 
place  where  he  saw  his  wife  Edith  embracing  a 
stranger.  Mortham  at  once  shot  both,  and  then 
found  that  the  stranger  was  his  brother-in-law.  He 
came  in  secret  to  "  enquire  her  state  and  reconcile  her 
sire."  After  his  hasty  act,  which  was  explained  as 
an  accident  of  the  chase,  Mortham  had  an  attack  of 
cerebral  disease.  On  returning  to  his  senses,  he  dis- 
covered that  his  infant  son  had  been  kidnapped, 
obviously  by  Oswald,  the  next  heir.  Mortham  then 
went  buccaniering,  and  picked  up  a  great  deal  of 
treasure,  which  he  secured  secretly  in  Rokeby  Castle, 
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as  a  present  for  Matilda.  He  also  made  the  aoquaint- 
ance  of  Bertram,  the  bold  but  superstitious  predeoes- 
.sor  of  BlackBeard  and  Captain  Kidd.  Meanwhile 
Redmond  (who  is  ibe  kidnapped  child  of  Mortham) 
had  been  taken  to  Ireland,  whence  he  was  brouj^t 
back,  unknown,  as  a  son  of  the  great  Irish  house  of 
O'Neil,  and  entrusted  to  Bokeby.  Growing  up  a  lad 
of  promise,  he  and  Matilda  of  Bokeby  fell  in  loye, 
while  the  poetical  son  of  Oswald,  Wilfrid  Wydiffe, 
also  set  his  heart  on  Matilda. 

The  Civil  War  breaking  out,  Bertram  came  home 
to  fight,  gather  booty,  and  try  (like  Pew  in  lyeamtre 
IsUmd)  to  get  at  Mortham's  buccaniering  hoards. 
Naturally  the  wicked  Oswald  made  friends  with 
Bertram,  who^  in  a  battle,  was  to  kill  Mortham  and 
let  Wycliffe  into  the  estate.  At  this  point  the  poem 
opena  Oswald  is  waiting  timorously  to  hear  how 
Bertram  has  succeeded.  Nothing  in  the  novel  is 
better,  in  idea,  than  the  scene  where  Bertram  feasts 
like  a  wolf,  and  torments  Oswald,  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  by  not  coming  to  the  point  It  is,  on 
a  larger  scale,  like  a  scene  between  the  sleek  legal 
villain,  Glossin,  and  the  rough  seafaring  villain,  Dirck 
Hatteraick,  in  Ouy  Mannering.  At  last  Wydiffe  has 
to  ask  the  pointblank  question,  has  Bertram  killed 
Mortham?  Bertram  explains.  Bokeby  fought  on 
the  Cavalier,  Mortham  on  the  Soundhead,  side;  Ber- 
tram was  under  Mortham's  flag,  but  shot  him. 
"Horse  and  rider  fell.''  In  fact,  only  the  horse  was 
hit,  but  this  is  unknown  to  Bertram.  He  then  pro- 
poses "  cutter's  law ; "  Oswald  shall  take  the  real,  he 
himself  the  personal  property,  the  hoard.  Oswald 
sends  his  poetic  son  with  Bertram  to  look  for  these 
"transatlantic  treasures."    They  approach  Mortham 
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Castle  Runted  by  the  Dobby)  and  the  supersti- 
tions Bertram  sees,  and  pnrsnes,  ihe  ghost  of  his  yio- 
tim  Mortham.  He  confesses  his  crime  to  Wilfrid, 
who  yainly  tries  to  arrest  him.  Mortham  comes  up; 
Bertram  flies,  and  is  vainly  pursued  by  Redmond, 
who^  unknown  to  all,  is  Mortham's  son  and  heir. 
The  secret  that  Mortham  is  no  ghost,  but  a  living 
man,  is  kept  Bertram  hides  in  the  slate  quarries, 
where  he  finds  Denzil,  leader  of  a  gang  of  robbers. 
Edmund,  ^  a  pale  stripling,"  is  their  bard,  and  songs 
intervene.  Denzil  lets  Bertram  know  that  the  treas- 
ure is  hidden  in  the  Bokeby  vaults,  and  that  he 
means  to  kidnap  Matilda,  and  accept  the  gold  as  her 
ransom.  Then  comes  a  scene  with  Bedmond,  Wil- 
frid, and  Matilda,  in  the  woods.  The  conversation  is 
overheard  by  DenziL  Bedmond  is  to  escort  Matilda 
to  Bokeby;  Wilfrid  is  to  bring  retainers  to  carry  the 
treasure  to  his  father's  house,  Barnard  Castie,  for 
safety. 

To  Bokeby  comes  Edmund,  the  minstrel  of  the 
banditti ;  his  songs  only  hide  his  purpose  of  betraying 
the  house  to  Bertram.  The  robbers  enter;  there  is  a 
fight  within  and  without;  Wilfrid  is  stunned;  Bokeby 
Castle  is  set  on  fire;  Bertram  and  Edmund,  Matilda, 
Bedmond,  and  Wilfrid  escape  in  different  directions ; 
Denzil  and  Edmund  are  imprisoned  by  Oswald,  and 
made  to  give  false  evidence,  implicating  the  lord  of 
Bokeby,  who  is  hurried  to  the  Church  of  Eglistone, 
where  he  is  to  be  executed.  But  Oswald  now  learns 
that  Mortham  is  alive,  and  will  spare  him,  if  he  re- 
stores the  kidnapped  child,  who  is  really  Bedmond. 
Denzil  reveals  the  identity  to  Oswald,  whose  crimes 
have  still  left  alive  the  owner  and  the  heir  of  the 
coveted  lands  of  Mortham.    Denzil  had  put  the  facts 
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together  from  an  overheard  conversation  of  Matilda's. 
Edmund  is  sent  to  bring  Denzil's  documentary  and 
other  evidence ;  Bertram  catches  him  in  the  date  quar- 
rieSy  unbur3ring  the  objects^  and  the  bnccanier  finds 
his  old  affection  for  his  old  captain^  Mortham,  reviva 
He  sends  Edmund  to  bring  Mortham's  forces  to  rescue 
the  lord  of  Bokeby  at  Eglistona  Oswald  has  Denzil 
executed,  and  goes  to  have  Bokeby  put  to  death,  if  he 
will  not  give  Matilda  in  wedlock  to  Wilfrid.  They 
all  meet  at  Eglistone  Church.  Wilfrid  refuses  the 
sacrifice  of  Matilda,  and  dies.  Oswald,  now  utterly 
discomfited,  orders  Bokeby  to  the  block,  but  Bertram 
rides  into  church,  and  shoots  Oswald.  His  own  horse 
slips  and  falls,  and  he  is  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
slain.  Everything  is  explained;  Bedmond  is  recog- 
nised as  Mortham's  son  and  heir,  and  marries  Matilda. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  machinations  of  Oswald 
Wycliffe.  He,  his  son,  Bertram,  and  D^inl  are  all 
dead,  and  virtue  triumpha  Indeed,  no  villain  was 
ever  more  entirely  discomfited  than  Oswald. 

The  plot,  as  this  brief  sketch  shows,  is  extremely 
complex.  It  covers  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space,  — 
in  England,  Ireland,  the  Spanish  Main,  and  England 
again  in  changed  times.  The  necessary  inf  ormaticm 
about  the  O'Neil  affairs  requires  most  attentive  read- 
ing, both  of  text  and  notes.  A  map,  showing  the 
relative  positions  of  Bokeby,  Mortham,  and  Barnard 
Castle  would  not  be  superfluous.  The  needful  ex- 
l^anaticms  as  to  who  is  who  can  only  be  given  by  the 
})oet  in  distracting  episodic  passages.  Clearly,  for 
such  a  novel,  prose  is  the  only  suitable  vehicle. 
Scenes  of  humour  would  be  required  to  lighten  so 
many  old  stage  properties  in  the  way  of  character  and 
situations,  —  such  as  the  traducer,  the  ancient  error  of 
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taking  the  brother  for  the  guilty  loirer  (Why  did 
not  the  brother  conunnnioate  with  his  sister's  hus- 
band?), the  long4o8t  heir,  the  Treasure,  the  coinci- 
dences, the  xinexpeoted  but  opportune  death  of 
Wilfrid  (like  that  of  the  Templar  in  Ivanhoe).  All 
these  things  need  humourous  relief,  which  Scott  could 
give  in  a  novel,  but  not  in  a  poem. 

There  is  another  drawback  to  the  interest  cC 
JRokeby. 

Scott  himself  has  remarked  on  the  force  of  local 
associations  in  his  poetry.  Now,  far  more  people  are 
familiar  with  his  own  country,  in  the  Xo^,  or  with 
the  scenery  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  than  ^th  the 
cliffs  and  streams  of  Teesdale,  or  with  Mr.  Morritf  s 
park.  That  gentleman  naturally  preferred  Rokeby  to 
the  other  poems,  but  perhaps  nobody  else  can  agree 
with  him.  Of  the  diaracters,  Bertram  is  infinitely 
the  strongest,  in  his  dare-devil  courage,  ferocity, 
treachery,  and  superstition,  redeemed  by  a  final 
touch  of  generous  impulse.  Bedmond,  in  person, 
was  thought  very  like  Scott  in  youth.  Matilda  was 
confessedly  intended  for  the  one  love  of  Scotf  s  life, 
who  treated  him  just  as  Matilda  treats  Wilfrid. 
The  generous  rivalry  of  Wilfrid  and  Bedmond 
answers  to  that  of  Scott  and  Sir  William  Forbes. 
All  through  life  the  sturdy  Scott  had  to  keep  watch 
and  ward  over  his  own  tendency  to  weak  day-dream- 
ing like  that  of  Wilfrid.  This  is  often  confessed  in 
his  Journal:  he  succeeded  in  his  struggle  with  his 
dreamier  self,  but  then,  unlike  Wilfrid,  he  was  physi- 
cally one  of  the  strongest  of  men.  Probably,  in 
Rokehy  we  find,  in  the  relations  of  Wilfrid  and 
Matilda,  his  mature  idea  of  his  own  relations  with 
his  lady  lova     A  passage  in  The  Lady  of  the  Lake 
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(as  is  noted  in  the  Introdnotion  to  that  poem)  mir- 
rors earlier  and  less  tranquil  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject The  poem  is  not  the  better  for  the  exdusiye 
use  of  rhymed  octo^Uabic  couplets,  in  place  of  the 
more  free  and  varied  earlier  measures,  which  Scott 
again  employed  in  The  Lard  of  the  Idee.  Setting 
aside  the  speeches  of  Bertram,  the  finest  part  of  the 
poem  is  to  be  found  in  the  intercalated  lyrics,  The 
Cavalier  J  Allan  a  Dale^  and  Brignal  Banks.  On  the 
whole,  Scott  was  passing  the  age  for  poetiy,  and 
well  he  knew  it  In  the  cavaliers  of  Waodttoek  we 
see  how  much  better  he  could  design^  in  prose,  the 
characters  of  a  tale  of  the  Civil  Wars. 

Thus  we  leave  Rokeby^  regretting  that  Scott  waited 
till  1814  before  he  attempted  prose  romance.  How 
much  more  enjoyment  he  would  have  bequeathed  to 
us  had  he  commenced  novelist  some  half  dozen  years 
earlier. 

Ahdbkw  Laho. 
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Between  the  publioation  of  The  Lady  of  the  Ldkej 
which  was  so  eminently  suocessf  nl,  and  that  of  Rokeby^ 
in  1818^  three  years  had  intervened.  I  shall  not,  I 
believe,  be  accused  of  ever  having  attempted  to  usurp 
a  superiority  over  many  men  of  genius,  my  contem- 
poraries; but  in  point  of  popularity,  not  of  actual 
talent,  the  caprice  of  the  public  had  certainly  given 
me  such  a  temporary  superiority  over  men,  of  whom, 
in  regard  to  poetical  fancy  and  feeling,  I  scarcely 
thought  myself  worthy  to  loose  the  shoe-latch.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  absurd  affectation  in  me  to 
deny  that  I  conceived  myself  to  understand,  more  per- 
fectly than  many  of  my  contemporaries,  the  manner 
most  likely  to  interest  the  great  mass  of  mankind. 
Yet,  even  with  this  belief,  I  must  truly  and  fairly  say, 
that  I  always  considered  myself  rather  as  one  who 
held  the  bets,  in  time  to  be  paid  over  to  the  winner, 
than  as  having  any  pretence  to  keep  them  in  my  own 
right. 

In  the  meantime  years  crept  on,  and  not  without 
their  usual  depredations  on  the  passing  generation. 
My  sons  had  arrived  at  the  age  when  the  paternal 
home  was  no  longer  their  best  abode,  as  both  were 
destined  to  active  life.  The  field-sports,  to  which  I 
was  peculiarly  attached,  had  now  less  interest,  and 
were  replaced  by  other  amusements  of  a  more  quiet 
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character;  and  the  means  and  opportunity  of  pursu- 
ing these  were  to  be  sought  for.  I  had,  indeed,  for 
some  years  attended  to  farming,  a  knowledge  of 
which  is,  or  at  least  was  then,  indispensable  to  the 
comfort  of  a  family  residing  in  a  solitary  country- 
house;  but  although  this  was  the  fayourite  amuse- 
ment of  many  of  my  friends,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  consider  it  as  a  source  of  pleasure.  I  never  could 
think  it  a  matter  of  passing  importance,  that  my 
cattle  or  crops  were  better  or  more  plentiful  than 
those  of  my  neighbours,  and  nevertheless  I  began  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  some  more  quiet  outdoor  occu- 
pation, different  from  those  I  had  hitherto  pursued. 
I  purchased  a  small  farm  of  about  one  himdred  acres, 
with  the  purpose  of  planting  and  improving  it,  to 
which  property  circumstances  afterward  enabled  me 
to  make  considerable  additions;  and  thus  an  era 
took  place  in  my  life,  almost  equal  to  the  important 
one  mentioned  by  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  when  he 
removed  from  the  Blue-room  to  the  Brown.  In  point 
of  neighbourhood,  at  least,  the  change  of  residence 
made  little  more  difference.  Abbotsford,  to  which 
we  removed,  was  only  six  or  seven  miles  down  the 
Tweed,  and  lay  on  the  same  beautiful  stream.  It 
did  not  possess  the  romantic  character  of  Ashestiel, 
my  former  residence ;  but  it  had  a  stretch  of  meadow- 
land  along  the  river^  and  possessed,  in  the  phrase 
of  the  landscape  gardener,  considerable  capabilities. 
Above  all,  the  land  was  my  own,  like  Uncle  Toby's 
Bowling-green,  to  do  what  I  would  with.  It  had 
been,  though  the  gratification  was  long  postponed, 
an  early  wish  of  mine  to  connect  myself  with  my 
mother-earth,  and  prosecute  those  experiments  by 
which  a  species  of  creative  power  is  exercised  over 
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the  face  of  nature.  I  can  traoe^  even  to  childhood,  a 
pleasure  deriyed  from  Doddey's  account  of  Shen- 
stone's  Leasowes,  and  I  envied  the  poet  much  more 
for  the  pleasure  of  accomplishing  the  objects  detailed 
in  his  friend's  sketch  of  his  grounds,  than  for  the 
possession  of  pipe,  crook,  flock,  and  Phillis  to  boot 
Mj  memory,  also,  tenacious  of  quaint  expressions, 
still  retained  a  phrase  which  it  had  gathered  from  an 
dd  almanack  of  Charles  the  Second's  time  (when 
eyerything  down  to  almanacks  affected  to  be  smart), 
in  which  the  reader,  in  the  month  of  June,  is  advised 
for  health's  sake  to  walk  a  mile  or  two  every  day 
before  breakfast,  and,  if  he  can  possibly  so  manage^ 
to  let  his  exercise  be  taken  upon  his  own  land. 

With  the  satisfaction  of  having  attained  the  fulfil* 
ment  of  an  early  and  long«herished  hope,  I  com* 
menced  my  improvements,  as  delightful  in  their 
progress  as  those  of  the  child  who  first  makes  a  dress 
for  a  new  dolL  The  nakedness  of  the  land  was  in 
time  hidden  by  woodlands  of  considerable  extent  — 
the  smallest  of  possible  cottages  was  progressively 
expanded  into  a  sort  of  dream  of  a  mansion-house, 
whimsical  in  the  exterior,  but  convenient  within. 
Kor  did  I  forget  what  is  the  natural  pleasure  of 
every  man  who  has  been  a  reader,  I  mean  the  fill- 
ing the  shelves  of  a  tolerably  large  library.  All 
these  objects  I  kept  in  view,  to  be  executed  as  ooii* 
venience  should  serve;  and,  although  I  knew  many 
years  must  elapse  before  they  could  be  attained,  I 
was  of  a  disposition  to  comfort  myself  with  the 
Spanish  proverb,  <<Time  and  I  against  any  two." 

The  difScult  and  indispensable  point,  of  finding  a 
permanent  subject  of  occupation,  was  now  at  length 
attained,  but  there  was  annexed  to  it  the  necessity  of 
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becoming  again  a  candidate  for  public  favour;  for, 
as  I  was  turned  improyer  on  the  earth  of  the  every- 
day world,  it  was  under  oondition  that  the  small 
tenement  of  Parnassus,  which  might  be  accessible  to 
my  labours,  should  not  rCTiain  uncultivated. 

I  meditated,  at  first,  a  poem  on  the  subject  of 
Bruce,  in  which  I  made  some  progress,  but  after- 
ward judged  it  advisable  to  lay  it  aside,  supposing 
that  an  English  story  might  have  more  novelty;  in 
consequence,  the  precedence  was  given  to  Bokeby. 

If  subject  and  scenery  could  have  influenced  the 
fate  of  a  poem,  that  of  Bokeby  should  have  been 
eminently  distinguished;  for  the  grounds  belonged 
to  a  dear  friend,  with  whom  I  had  lived  in  habits 
of  intimacy  for  many  years,  and  the  place  itself 
united  the  romantic  beauties  of  the  wilds  of  Scot- 
land, with  the  rich  and  smiling  aspect  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  island.  But  tiie  Cavaliers  and 
Boundheads,  whom  I  attempted  to  summon  up  to 
tenaat  this  beautiful  region,  had  for  the  public 
neither  the  novelty  nor  the  peculiar  interest  of  the 
primitive  Highlanders.  This,  perhaps,  was  scarcely 
to  be  expected,  considering  that  the  general  mind 
sympathises  readily  and  at  once  with  the  stamp 
which  nature  herself  has  af^ed  upon  the  manners 
of  a  people  living  in  a  simple  and  patriarcdial  state; 
whereas  it  has  more  difficulty  in  imderstanding  or 
interesting  itself  in  manners  founded  upon  those 
peculiar  habits  of  thinking  or  acting^  which  are  pro- 
duced by  the  progress  of  society.  We  could  read 
with  pleasure  the  tale  of  the  adventures  <A  a  Cossack 
or  a  Mongol  Tartar,  while  we  only  wonder  and  stare 
over  those  of  the  lovers  in  the  Pleasing  Chinese 
History^  where  the  embarrassments  turn  upon  diffi- 
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oulties  arismg  out  of  imintelligible  delioaoies  peoiiliar 
to  the  customs  and  manners  of  that  affected  people.  • 
The  cause  of  my  failure  had,  however,  a  far  deepw 
root.  The  maimer,  or  style,  which,  by  its  novelty, 
attracted  J^e  public  in  an  unusual  degree,  had  now, 
after  having  been  three  times  before  them,  exhausted 
the  patience  of  the  reader,  and  b^^  in  the  fourth  to 
lose  its  charms.  The  reviewers  may  be  said  to  have 
apostrophised  the  author  in  the  language  of  Pamell^s 
Edwin: 

«  And  here  reverse  the  charm,  he  cries, 
And  let  it  fairly  now  suffice. 
The  gambol  has  been  shown." 

The  licentious  combination  of  rhymes,  in  a  manner 
not  perhaps  very  congenial  to  our  language,  had  not 
been  confined  to  the  author.  Indeed,  in  most  similar 
cases,  the  inventors  of  such  novelties  have  their  repu- 
tation destroyed  by  their  own  imitators,  as  Acts&on 
fell  under  the  fury  of  his  own  dogs.  The  present 
author,  like  Bobadil,  had  taught  his  trick  of  fence  to 
a  hundred  gentlemen  (and  ladies  i),  who  could  fence 
very  nearly,  or  quite,  as  well  as  himself.  For  this 
there  was  no  remedy ;  the  harmony  became  tiresome 
and  ordinary,  and  both  the  original  inventor  and  his 
invention  must  have  fallen  into  contempt,  if  he  had 
not  found  out  another  road  to  public  favour.    What 

1  Scott  found  peculiar  f ayour  and  imitation  among  the 
fair  sex :  there  was  Miss  Halford,  and  Miss  Mitford,  and  Miss 
Francis ;  but,  with  the  greatest  respect  be  it  spoken,  none  of 
his  imitators  did  much  honour  to  the  original,  except  Hogg, 
the  Ettriok  Shepherd,  until  the  appearance  of  The  Bridal  qf 
Triermain  and  Harold  the  DaunUeas,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  some,  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  him  ;  and  lo  !  after  three 
or  four  years,  they  turned  out  to  be  the  master^s  own  composi- 
tions. —  Byron^s  WorkB,  vol.  xy.  p.  96. 
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has  been  said  of  the  metre  only,  must  be  considered 
to  apply  equally  to  the  structure  of  the  poem  and  of 
the  style.  The  very  best  passages  of  any  popular 
style  are  not,  perhaps,  susceptible  of  imitation,  but 
they  may  be  approached  by  men  of  talent  ^  and  those 
i«rho  are  less  able  to  copy  them,  at  least  lay  hold  of 
their  peculiar  featxures,  so  as  to  produce  a  strong 
burlesque.  In  either  way,  the  effect  of  the  manner 
is  rendered  cheap  and  common;  and,  in  tiie  latter 
case,  ridiculous  to  boot  The  evil  consequences  to  an 
author's  reputation  are  at  least  as  fatal  as  those  which 
come  upon  the  musical  composer  when  his  melody 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  street  ballad-singer. 

Of  the  unfavourable  species  of  imitation  the 
author's  style  gave  room  to  a  very  large  number, 
owing,  to  an  appearance  of  facility  to  which  some 
of  those  who  used  the  measure  unquestionably 
leaned  too  far.  The  effect  of  the  more  favourable 
imitations,  composed  by  persons  of  talent,  was  al- 
most equally  unfortunate  to  the  original  minstrel,  by 
showing  that  they  could  overshoot  him  with  his  own 
bow.  In  short,  the  popularity  which  once  attended 
the  Schooly  as  it  was  tailed,  was  now  fast  decaying. 

Besides  all  this,  to  have  kept  his  ground  at  the 
crisis  when  Bokeby  appeared,  its  author  ought  to 
have  put  forth  his  utmost  strength,  wd  to  have 
possessed  at  least  all  his  original  advantages,  for  a 
mighty  and  unexpected  rival  was  advancing  on  the 
stage, — a  rival  not  in  poetical  powers  only,  but  in 
that  art  of  attracting  popularity,  in  which  the  pres- 
ent writer  had  hitherto  preceded  better  men  than 
himself.  The  reader  will  easily  see  that  Byron  is 
here  meant,  who,  after  a  little  velitation  of  no  great 
promise,  now  appeared  as  a  serious  candidate  in  the 
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First  two  Canton  of  ChUde  Harold,^  I  was  astonished 
at  the  power  evinced  by  that  work^  which  neither  the 
Hours  of  Idleness^  nor  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers^  had  prepared  me  to  expect  from  its  author. 
There  was  a  depth  in  his  thought,  an  eager  abundxtnce 
in  his  diction^  which  argued  full  confidence  in  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  which  he  felt  himself  pos- 
sessed ;  and  there  was  some  appearance  of  that  labour 
of  the  file^  which  indicates  that  the  author  is  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  of  doing  every  justice  to  his 
work,  that  it  may  i)ass  warrant  Lord  Byron  was 
also  a  traveller,  a  man  whose  ideas  were  fired  by 
having  seen,  in  distant  scenes  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger, the  places  whose  very  names  are  recorded  in  our 
bosoms  as  the  shrines  of  ancient  poetry.  For  his 
own  misfortune,  perhaps,  but  certainly  to  the  high 
increase  of  his  poetical  character,  nature  had  mixed 
in  Lord  Byron's  system  those  passions  which  agitate 
the  human  heart  with  most  violence,  and  which  may 
be  said  to  have  hurried  his  bright  career  to  an  early 
close.  There  would  have  been  little  wisdom  in  meas- 
uring my  force  with  so  formidable  an  antagonist; 
and  I  was  as  likely  to  tire  of  playing  the  second 
fiddle  in  the  concert  as  my  audience  of  hearing  me. 
Age  also  was  advancing.     I  was  growing  insensible 

1  These  two  Cantos  were  published  in  London  in  March, 
1812,  and  immediately  placed  their  author  on  a  level  with  the 
very  highest  names  of  his  age.  The  impression  they  created 
was  more  uniform,  decisive,  and  triumphant  than  any  that 
had  been  witnessed  in  this  country  for  at  least  two  generations. 
"  I  awoke  one  morning,'*  he  says,  **  and  found  myself  famous.*' 
In  truth,  he  had  fixed  himself,  at  a  single  bound,  on  a  summit, 
such  as  no  English  poet  had  ever  before  attained,  but  after  a 
long  succession  ol  painful  and  comparatively  neglected  efforts. 
'^Advertisement  to  Byron* s  Life  and  TTorJka,  vol.  viii 
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to  those  subjects  of  excitation  by  which  youth  is  agi- 
tated. I  had  around  me  the  most  pleasant  but  least 
exciting  of  all  society,  that  of  kind  friends  and  an 
affectionate  famfly.  My  circle  of  employment  was 
a  narrow  one;  it  occupied  me  constantly,  and  it  be- 
came daily  more  difBcult  for  me  to  interest  myself 
in  poetical  composition : 

«  How  hiqppily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by  1 " 

Yet,  though  conscious  that  I  must  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  good  judges,  inferior  to  the  place  I  had  for  four  or 
five  years  held  in  letters,  and  feeling  alike  that  the 
latter  was  one  to  which  I  had  only  a  temporary  right, 
I  could  not  brook  the  idea  of  relinquishing  literaiy 
occupation,  which  had  been  so  long  my  chief  diver- 
sion. Neither  was  I  disposed  to  choose  the  alterna- 
tive of  sinking  into  a  mere  editor  and  commentator, 
though  that  was  a  species  of  labour  which  I  had 
practised,  and  to  which  I  was  attached.  But  I  could 
not  endure  to  think  that  I  might  not,  whether  known 
or  concealed,  do  something  of  more  importanca  My 
inmost  thoughts  were  those  of  the  Trojan  Captain  in 
the  galley  race,  — 

^  Non  jam  prima  peto  Mnestheus,  neque  vinoere  oerto ; 
Quanquam  O  1  —  aed  superent,  quibus  hoc,  Neptone, 

dediati : 
Extremos  pndeat  rediisse ;  hoc  vincete,  civea, 
£t  prohibete  nefas."  ^  —  ^n.  lib.  v.  194. 

^  I  seek  not  now  the  foremost  pahn  to  gain  ; 
niougfa  yet  —  but  ah  1  that  haughty  wiah  is  vain  I 
Let  those  enjoy  it  whom  the  gods  ordain. 
Bat  to  the  last,  the  lags  of  all  the  race  I  — 
Redeem  yourselves  and  me  from  that  disgrace. 

— DrydeiL 
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I  had,  indeed,  some  private  reasons  for  my  ^Qnan- 
qnam  0 !  '^  which  were  not  worse  than  those  of  Mnes- 
tiiena  I  have  already  hinted  that  the  materials  were 
collected  for  a  poem  on  the  subject  of  Bruce,  and 
fragments  of  it  had  been  shown  to  some  of  my 
friends,  and  receiyed  with  applause.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  eminent  success  of  Byron,  and  the 
great  chance  ct  his  taking  the  wind  out  of  my  sails,^ 
there  was,  I  judged,  a  species  of  cowardice  in  desist- 
ing from  the  task  which  I  had  undertaken,  and  it  was 
time  enough  to  retreat  when  the  battle  should  be 
more  decidedly  lost  The  sale  of  Bokeln^f  excepting 
as  compared  with  that  of  The  Lady  of  the  Lakey  was 
in  the  highest  d^ree  respectable ;  and  as  it  included 
fifteen  hundred  quartos,^  in  those  quarto-reading  days, 
the  trade  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

w.  8. 

AUatsfard,  Ajml,  1830. 


1  Gewge  BUis  and  Murray  haye  been  taOdng  something 
about  Soott  and  me,  Gewge  pro  8cok>, — and  yeiy  right,  too. 
If  thejr  want  to  depose  him,  I  only  wish  thejr  would  not  set  me 
up  as  a  competitor.  I  like  the  man — and  admire  his  works  to 
what  Mr.  Braham  calla  EiUu9ifm%uy,  All  such  stuff  can  only 
Tez  him,  and  do  me  no  good. ^Byron's  Diary,  Not.,  1818 
—  Works,  vd.  ii  p.  269. 

*  The  4to  Edition  was  published  in  Januaiy,  1818. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  at  Bokeby  near 
Greta  Bridge,  in  Yorkshire,  and  shifts  to  the  adja- 
cent fortress  of  Bamaid  Castle,  and  to  other  places 
in  that  vicinity. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  action  is  a  space  of  fiye 
days,  three  of  which  are  supposed  to  elapse  between 
the  end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  canto. 

The  date  of  the  supposed  eyents  is  immediately 
subsequent  to  the  great  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  3d 
July,  1644.  This  period  of  public  confusion  has 
been  chosen,  without  any  purpose  of  combining  the 
fable  with  the  military  or  political  events  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  only  as  affording  a  degree  of  probability 
to  the  fictitious  narrative  now  presented  to  the 
public.^ 

^Behold  another  lay  from  the  harp  of  that  indefatigable 
minstrel,  who  has  so  often  provoked  the  censure,  and  extorted 
the  admiration  of  his  critics ;  and  who,  regardless  of  both,  and 
following  every  impulse  of  his  own  inclination,  has  yet  raised 
himself  at  once,  and  apparently  with  little  effort,  to  the  pinnacle 
of  public  favour. 

A  poem  thus  recommended  may  be  presumed  to  have 
already  reached  the  whole  circle  of  our  readers,  and  we  believe 
that  all  those  readers  will  concur  with  us  in  considering  Rokeby 
as  a  composition,  which,  if  it  had  preceded,  instead  of  fol- 
lowing, MarmUm,  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake^  would  have 
contributed,  as  effectually  as  they  have  done,  to  the  estab- 
zxzv 
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lishment  of  Mi.  ScoU*8  high  reputation.  Whether,  timed  m  it 
now  is,  it  be  likely  to  satisfy  the  just  expectations  which  that 
repotation  has  excited,  is  a  qnesticm  which,  periu^,  will  not  be 
decided  with  the  same  nnanimi^.  Got  own  opinion  is  in  the 
afflnnative,  bat  we  confess  that  this  is  our  recited  opinicm ;  and 
that  when  we  concluded  our  first  perusal  of  Botdfif,  our  grati- 
fication was  not  quite  unmixed  with  disappointment.  The 
reflections  hy  which  this  impression  has  been  subsequently 
modified  arise  out  of  our  general  view  of  the  poem ;  of  the 
interest  inspired  l^  the  fable ;  of  the  masterly  delineati<ms  of 
the  characters  by  whose  agency  the  plot  is  unravelled ;  and 
of  the  spirited  nervous  conciseness  of  the  narrative.  —  Quar- 
terly Beoieto,  No.  zvL 
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The  Moon  is  in  her  sommer  glow» 
But  hoarse  and  high  the  breezes  blow. 
And,  racking  o'er  h^  f ace»  the  cloud 
Varies  the  tincture  of  her  shroud ; 
On  Barnard's  towers,  and  Tees's  stream,^ 
She  changes  as  a  guilty  dream, 
When  Conscience,  with  remorse  and  fear. 
Goads  sleeping  Fancy's  wild  career. 
Ket  light  seems  now  the  blush  of  shame, 
Seems  now  fierce  anger^s  darker  flame. 
Shifting  that  shade,  to  come  and  go. 
Like  apprehension's  hurried  glow ; 
Then  sorrow's  livery  dims  the  air. 
And  dies  in  darkness,  like  despair. 
Such  varied  hues  the  warder  sees 
Beflected  from  the  woodland  Tees, 
Then  from  old  Baliol's  tower  looks  forth, 
Sees  the  clouds  mustering  in  the  north. 
Hears,  upon  turret-roof  and  wall, 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
I 
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By  fits  the  plashing  rain-drop  isSl} 
lists  to  the  breeze's  boding  sound. 
And  wraps  his  shaggy  mantle  round. 

Those  towers,  which  in  the  changeful  gleam' 
Throw  murky  shadows  on  the  stream. 
Those  towers  of  Barnard  hold  a  guest, 
The  emotions  of  whose  troubled  breast. 
In  wild  and  strange  confusion  driven, 
Bival  the  flitting  rack  of  heaven. 
Ere  sleep  stem  Oswald'^  senses  tied. 
Oft  had  he  changed  his  weary  side. 
Composed  his  limbs,  and  vainly  sought 
By  effort  strong  to  banish  thought 
Sleep  came  at  length,  but  with  a  train 
Of  feelings  true^  and  fancies  vain, 
Mingling,  in  wide  disorder  cast. 
The  expected  future  with  tiie  past 
Conscience,  anticipating  time. 
Already  rues  the  enacted  crime, 
And  calls  her  furies  forth,  to  shake 
The  sounding  scourge  and  hissing  snake; 
While  her  poor  victim's  outward  throes 
Bear  witness  to  his  mental  woes. 
And  show  what  lesson  may  be  read 
Beside  a  sinner^s  restless  bed. 

1  This  couplet  is  not  in  tibe  original  MS. 

«3f5.  — **.  .  .  ««mnflr  gleam." 

*MB.  — «« Of  feelings  real,  and  fancies  vain." 
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in. 

Thus  Oswald's  labouring  feelings  trace 
Strange  changes  in  his  sleeping  face, 
Sapid  and  ominous  as  these 
'     With  which  the  moonbeams  tinge  the  Tees. 
There  might  be  seen  of  shame  the  blush, 
There  anger's  dark  and  fiercer  flush. 
While  the  perturbed  sleeper's  hand 
Seem'd  grasping  dagger-knife,  or  brand. 
Belax'd  that  grasp,  the  heavy  sigh. 
The  tear  in  the  half-opening  eye. 
The  pallid  cheek  and  brow,  conf  eas'd 
That  grief  was  busy  in  his  breast ; 
Nor  paused  that  mood  —  a  sudden  start 
Impell'd  the  life-blood  from  the  heart : 
Features  convulsed,  and  mutterings  dread. 
Show  terror  reigns  in  sorrow's  stead. 
That  pang  the  painful  slumber  broke,^ 
And  Oswald  with  a  start  awoke.^ 

^  MS.  —  **  Nor  longer  nature  bears  the  shock, 
That  pang  the  slomberer  awoke/' 
>  There  appeiara  some  resemblance  betwixt  the  visions  of 
Oswald's  sleep  and  the  waking  dream  of  the  Giaour : 
*<  He  stood.  — Some  dread  was  on  his  face. 
Soon  Hatred  settled  in  its  place ; 
It  rose  not  with  the  reddening  flush 
Of  transient  Anger's  hasty  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb, 
VHiose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  gloom. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  glased ; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fiercely  raised. 
And  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  high, 
As  doubting  to  return  or  fly; 
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IV. 

He  woke,  and  feared  again  to  close 
His  eyelids  in  such  dire  repose ; 
He  woke,  —  to  watch  the  lamp,  and  tdl 
From  hour  to  hour  the  castle^belL 
Or  listen  to  the  owlet's  cry, 
^  Or  the  sad  breeze  that  whistles  by. 
Or  catch,  by  fits,  the  tuneless  rhyme 
With  which  the  warder  cheats  the  time^ 
And  envying  think,  how,  when  the  sun 
Bids  the  poor  soldier^s  watch  be  done, 
Couch'd  on  his  straw,  and  fancy-free. 
He  sleeps  like  careless  infancy. 

V. 

Far  town-ward  sounds  a  distant  tread, 
And  Oswald,  starting  from  his  bed. 
Hath  caught  it,  though  no  human  ear, 
Unsharpen'd  by  revenge  and  fear. 

Impatient  of  his  fli^t  delayed, 

Here  loud  his  raven  charger  neigfa*d  — 

Down  glanced  that  hand,  and  grasped  his  blade ; 

That  Bound  had  burst  his  waking  dream, 

As  slmnber  starts  at  owlet's  scream. 

The  spur  hath  lanced  his  courser's  sides ; 

Away,  away,  for  life  he  rides. 

'Twas  but  a  moment  that  he  stood. 

Then  sped  as  if  l^  death  pursued, 

Bnt  in  that  instant  o'er  his  soul. 

Winters  of  memory  seem'd  to  rdl, 

And  gather  in  that  drop  of  time, 

A  life  of  pain,  an  age  of  crime." 

-r  Byron's  Works,  vol.  ix.  p.  167. 
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Could  e'er  distinguish  horse's  clank, 
Until  it  reach'd  the  castle  bank.^ 
Now  nigh  and  plain  the  sound  appears/ 
The  warder's  challenge  now  he  hears,^ 
Then  clanking  chains  and  levers  tell, 
That  o'er  the  moat  the  drawbridge  fell, 
And,  in  the  castle  court  below. 
Voices  are  heard,  and  torches  glow. 
As  marshalling  the  stranger^s  way. 
Straight  for  the  room  where  Oswald  la j ; 

^M8.  •— «'  TUl  undemeaJOi  the  castle  bank. 

Nigh  and  fnore  nigh  the  sound  wppetx^ 
The  warder^s  challenge  next  he  hears*** 
>  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  real  life,  the  effect  of 
keen  and  fervent  anxiety  in  giving  acntenesa  to  the  organs  of 
sense.  My  gifted  friend,  Miss  Joanna  Baillie,  whose  dramatic 
works  display  such  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  operations 
of  human  passion,  has  not  omitted  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance: 

''D€  Mott^fcH.    {Of  hU  guard.)    'Tis  Besenvelt:  I  heard 
his  well-known  foot, 
From  the  first  staircase  mounting  step  by  step. 

Freb.    How  quick  an  ear  thou  hast  for  distant  sound  1 
I  heard  him  not. 

[D€  MonVwrt  looks  embarraased,  and  is  silent.'* 

The  natural  superiority  of  the  instrument  over  the  employer, 
of  bold,  unhesitating,  practised  vice  over  timid,  selfish,  crafty 
iniquity,  is  very  finely  painted  throughout  the  whole  of  this 
scene,  and  the  dialogue  that  ensues.  That  the  mind  of  Wy- 
cliffe,  wrought  to  the  utmost  agony  of  suspense,  has  given  such 
acuteness  to  his  bodily  organs,  as  to  enable  him  to  distinguish 
the  approach  of  his  hired  bravo,  while  at  a  distance  beyond  the 
reach  of  common  hearing,  is  grandly  imagined,  and  admirably 
true  to  nature.  —  CrUical  Reniew, 
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The  cry  was,  —  "Tidings  from  the  host,^ 
Of  weight  —  a  messenger  comes  post" 
Stifling  the  tumult  of  his  breast, 
His  answer  Oswald  thus  express'd  — 
"  Bring  food  and  wine,  and  trim  the  fire; 
Admit  the  i^tranger,  and  retire." 

VI. 

The  stranger  came  with  heavy  stride,^ 
The  m(Mion's  plumes  his  yisage  hide, 
And  the  buff-coat,  an  ample  fold. 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  mould.' 
Full  slend^  answer  deigned  he 
To  Oswald's  anxious  courtesy. 
But  mark'd,  by  a  disdainful  smile, 
He  saw  and  scorn'd  the  petty  wile. 
When  Oswald  changed  the  torch's  place. 
Anxious  that  on  the  soldier's  face  ^ 
Its  partial  lustre  might  be  thrown. 
To  show  his  looks,  yet  hide  his  own. 
His  guest,  the  while,  laid  low  aside 
The  ponderous  cloak  of  tough  bull's  hide. 
And  to  the  torch  glanced  broad  and  clear 
The  corslet  of  a  cuirassier ; 

1 M8.  —  **  The  cry  was,  —  *  Herlngham  comes  post, 
With  tidings  of  a  battle  lost.' 
As  one  that  roused  himself  from  rest, 
His  answer,"  etc. 

*  M8,  —  "  .  .  .  with  heavy  pace, 

The  plumed  morion  hid  his  face.** 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

«  MS,  —  '<  That  fell  upon  the  stranger's  lace.'* 
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Then  from  his  brows  the  casque  he  drew. 
And  from  the  dank  plume  dash'd  the  dew, 
From  gloves  of  mail  refieved  his  hands,^ 
And  spread  them  to  the  kindling  brands. 
And,  turning  to  the  genial  board,' 
Without  a  health,  or  pledge,  or  word 
Of  meet  and  Bodal  reverence  said, 
Deeply  he  drank,  and  fiercely  fed ;' 
As  free  from  ceremony's  sway, 
As  famish'd  wolf  that  tears  his  prey. 

VIL 

With  deep  impatience,  tinged  with  fear. 
His  host  beheld  him  gorge  his  cheer. 
And  quaiff  the  full  carouse,  that  lent 
His  brow  a  fiercer  hardiment. 
Now  Oswald  stood  a  space  aside. 
Now  paced  the  room  with  hasty  stride, 
In  feverish  agony  to  lieam 
Tidings  of  deep  and  dread  concern. 
Cursing  each  moment  that  his  guest 
Protracted  o'er  his  ruffian  feast>' 

iJfS.  — **   .  .  .  he  yreetf  his  hands." 
*Ma.  —  *'  Then  tum'd  to  the  r^;>lenU?i'd  board." 
*  The  description  of  Bertram  which  foUows  is  highly  pictur- 
esque ;  and  the  rude  air  of  conscious  superiority  with  which 
he  treats  his  employer  prepares  the  reader  to  enter  into  the 
fuU  spirit  of  his  character.    These,  and  many  other  little  cir- 
cumstances which  none  but  a  poetical  mind  could  have  con- 
ceived, give  great  relief  to  the  stronger  touches  with  which  this 
excellent  sketch  is  completed.  —  Critical  Review. 
«  M8.  — ''  Protracted  o*er  his  eaoage  feast. 
Yet  with  alarm  he  saw  at  last." 
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S  ROEEBT.  Canto  I. 

Yet^  viewing  with  alarm,  at  last, 
The  end  of  that  uncouth  repast, 
Almost  he  seem'd  their  haste  to  rae, 
As,  at  his  sign,  his  train  withdrew. 
And  left  him  with  the  stranger,  free 
To  question  of  his  mystery. 
Then  did  his  silence  long  proclaim 
A  struggle  between  fear  and  shame. 

VIIL 

Much  in  the  stranger's  mien  appears, 
To  justify  suspicious  fears. 
On  his  dark  face  a  scc»^hing  clime. 
And  toil,  had  done  the  work  of  time, 
Boughen'd  the  brow,  the  temples  bared. 
And  sable  hairs  with  silver  shared, 
Tet  left  —  what  age  alone  could  tame — 
The  lip  of  pride,  the  eye  of  flame;  ^ 
The  full-drawn  Up  that  upward  curl'd. 
The  eye,  that  seem'd  to  scorn  the  world. 
That  lip  had  terror  never  blench'd ; 
Ne'er  in  that  eye  had  tear-drop  quench'd 
The  flash  severe  of  swarthy  glow. 
That  mock'd  at  pain,  and  knew  not  woe. 
Inured  to  danger's  direst  form, 

^As  Roderick  rises  above  ICannion,  so  Bertram  aaoendi 
above  Roderick  Dhu  In  awf obiess  of  stature  and  strength  of 
colouring.  We  have  trembled  at  Roderick ;  but  we  look  with 
doubt  and  suspicion  at  the  very  shadow  of  Bertram  —  and,  as 
we  approach  him,  we  shrink  with  terror  and  antipathy  from 
**  The  lip  fA  pride,  the  ^e  of  flame.*' 

^Brm9h  Critic. 
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Canto  1.  ROKBBY.  9 

Tomade  and  earthquake,  flood  and  storm. 
Death  had  he  seen  by  sudden  blow, 
By  wasting  plague,  by  tortures  slow,* 
By  mine  or  breach,  by  steel  or  ball, 
Knew  aU  his  shapes,  and  scom'd  them  all 

IX. 

But  yet,  though  Bektbam's  hardened  look. 
Unmoved,  could  blood  and  danger  brook. 
Still  worse  than  apathy  had  place 
On  his  swart  brow  and  callous  face ; 

1  In  this  character,  I  haye  attempted  to  sketch  one  of  those 
West  Indian  adyenturers,  who,  during  the  course  of  the  sey- 
enteenth  century,  were  popularly  known  l^  the  name  of 
Bucaniers.  The  successes  of  the  English  in  the  predatory 
incursions  upon  Spanish  America,  during  the  reign  of  Eliza^ 
beth,  had  neyer  been  forgotten ;  and,  from  that  period  down- 
ward, the  exploits  of  Drake  and  Raleigh  were  imitated,  upon 
a  smaller  scale  indeed,  but  with  equally  desperate  yalour,  by 
small  bands  of  pirates,  gathered  from  all  nations,  but  chiefly 
French  and  English.  The  engrossing  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
tended  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  these  freebooters, 
from  whom  their  commerce  and  colonies  suffered,  in  the  issue, 
dreadful  calamity.  The  Windward  Islands,  which  the  Span- 
iards did  not  deem  worthy  their  own  occupation,  had  been 
gradually  settled  by  adyenturers  of  the  French  and  English 
nations.  But  Frederic  of  Toledo,  who  was  despatched  in 
16d0  with  a  powerful  fleet  against  the  Dutch,  had  orders  from 
the  Court  of  Madrid  to  destroy  these  colonies,  whose  yicinity 
at  once  offended  the  pride  and  excited  the  Jealous  suspicions 
of  their  Spanish  neighbours.  This  order  the  Spanish  admiral 
executed  with  sufficient  rigour ;  but  the  only  consequence  was 
that  the  planters,  being  rendered  desperate  by  persecution, 
bogan,  under  the  well-known  name  of  Bucaniers,  to  commence 
a  retaliation  so  horridly  sayage  that  the  perusal  makes  the 
reader  shudder^    When  they  carried  on  their  depredations  at 
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10  ROKEBY.  Cmio  L 

For  evil  passions,  cherish'd  long, 
Had  ploughed  them  with  impressions  strong. 
All  that  gives  gloss  to  sin,  aU  gay 
Light  folly,  past  with  youth  away. 
But  rooted  stood,  in  manhood's  hour, 
The  weeds  of  vice  without  their  flower. 
And  yet  the  soil  in  which  they  grew. 
Had  it  been  tamed  when  life  was  new. 
Had  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  totth  ^ 
The  hardier  fruits  of  virtuous  wortL 
Not  that,  e'en  then,  his  heart  had  known 

sea,  they  boarded,  withont  respect  to  di^Murity  of  number, 
every  Spanish  vessel  that  came  in  their  way ;  and,  demeaning 
themselves,  both  in  the  battle  and  after  the  conquest,  more 
like  demons  than  human  beings,  they  succeeded  in  impresshig 
their  enemies  with  a  sort  of  superstitious  terror,  which  ren- 
dered them  incapable  of  offering  effectual  resLstance.    From 
piracy  at  sea,  they  advanced  to  making  predatory  descents  on 
the  Spanish  territories ;  in  which  th^y  displayed  the  same  furi- 
ous and  irreslBtible  valour,  the  same  thirst  of  spoil,  and  the 
same  brutal  inhumanity  to  their  captives.    The  large  treasures 
which  they  acquired  in  their  adventures,  they  djasipated  by 
the  most  unbounded  licentiousness  in  gaming,  women,  wine, 
and  debauchery  of  every  species.    VHien  their  spoils  were  thus 
wasted,  they  entered  into  some  new  association,  and  under- 
took new  adventures.    For  further  particulars  concerning  these 
extraordinary  banditti,  the  reader  may  consult  Baynal,  or  the 
common  and  populac4x>ok  called  The  History  qf  the  Bwanien^ 
1  MS.  — ''  Show'd  depth  and  vigour  to  bring  forth 
The  tiMest  fruits  of  virtuous  worth. 
Then  had  the  lust  of  gold  accurst 
Been  lost  in  glory^s  nobler  thirst, 
And  deep  revenge  for  trivial  cause, 
Been  seal  for  freedom  and  for  laws, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta^en  fair  honowr  for  its  guide.*' 
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Canto  L  ROKEBT.  II 

The  gentler  feelings'  kindly  tone ; 
But  lavish  waste  had  been  refined 
To  bounty  in  his  chasten'd  mind. 
And  lust  of  gold,  that  waste  to  feed, 
Been  lost  in  love  of  glory's  meed, 
And,  frantic  then  no  more,  his  pride 
Had  ta'en  fair  virtue  for  its  guide. 


Even  now,  by  conscience  unrestrain'd, 
Clogg'd  by  gross  vice,  by  slaughter  stain'd, 
Still  knew  his  daring  soul  to  soar. 
And  mastery  o'er  the  mind  he  bore ; 
For  meaner  guilt,  or  heart  less  hard, 
Quail'd  beneath  Bertram's  bold  r^;ard.^ 
And  this  felt  Oswald,  while  in  vain 
He  strove,  by  many  a  winding  train, 
To  lure  his  sullen  guest  to  show, 
Unask'd,  the  news  he  long'd  to  know. 
While  on  far  other  subject  hung 
His  heart,  than  falter'd  from  his  tongue.^ 

iJfS.  — "  .  .  .  «tem regard." 

3 The  ** mastery"  obtained  by  such  a  being  as  Bertram 
over  the  timid  wickedness  of  inferior  villains  Ib  well  delineated 
in  the  conduct  of  Oswald,  who,  though  he  had  not  hesitated 
to  propose  to  him  the  murder  of  his  kinsman,  Ib  described  as 
fearing  to  ask  him  the  direct  question  whether  the  crime  hoe 
been  accompliahed.  We  must  confess,  for  our  own  parts,  that 
we  did  not,  till  we  came  to  the  second  reading  of  the  canto, 
perceive  the  propriety,  and  even  the  moral  beauty,  of  this 
circumstance.  We  are  now  quite  convinced  that,  in  introduc- 
ing it,  the  poet  has  been  guided  by  an  accurate  perception  of 
the  intricacies  of  human  nature.     The  scene  between  King 
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12  BOKEBY.  Canto  L 

Yet  nought  for  that  his  guest  did  deign 
To  note  or  spare  his  secret  pain, 
But  still,  in  st^n  and  stubborn  sort, 
Betum'd  him.answer  dark  and  short, 
Or  started  from  the  theme,  to  range 
In  loose  digression  wild  and  strange. 
And  forced  the  embarrassed  host  to  buy, 
By  query  close,  direct  reply. 

XL 

A  while  he  glozed  upon  the  cause 
Of  Commons,  Covenant,  and  Laws» 
And  Church  Beform'd  —  but  felt  rebuke 
Beneath  grim  B^tram's  sneering  look. 
Then  stammered  —  "  Has  a  field  been  fought  ? 
Has  Bertram  news  of  battle  brought  ? 
For  sure  a  soldier,  famed  so  far 
In  foreign  fields  for  feats  of  war. 
On  eve  of  fight  ne'er  left  the  host. 
Until  the  field  were  won  and  lost"  — 
*  Here,  in  your  towers  by  circling  Tees, 
You,  Oswald  WycliflFe,  rest  at  ease;* 
Why  deem  it  strange  that  others  come 

John  and  Hubert  may  probably  haye  been  present  to  his  mind 
when  he  composed  the  dialogoe  between  Oswald  and  his  terri- 
ble agent ;  bnt  it  will  be  observed  that  the  dtnations  of  the 
respective  personages  are  materially  different ;  the  mysterious 
caution  in  which  Shakespeare's  usurper  is  made  to  involve  the 
proposal  of  his  crime  springs  from  motives  undoubtedly  more 
obvious  and  immediate,  but  not  more  consistent  with  truth 
and  probability  than  that  with  which  Wycliffe  conceals  the 
drift  of  his  fearful  interrogatories.  —  CrUical  Beview. 
1  If 5.  —  *  *  Safe  $it  you,  Oswald,  and  at  ease.  '* 
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Canto  I.  EOKEBY.  IS 

To  share  sach  safe  dnd  easy  home, 
From  fields  where  danger,  death,  and  toil, 
Are  the  reward  of  civil  broil?"  —  ^ 
"  Nay,  mock  not,  friend !  since  well  we  know 
The  near  advances  of  the  foe. 
To  mar  our  northern  army's  work, 
Encamp'd  before  beleaguer'd  York ; 
Thy  horse  with  valiant  Fairfax  lay,* 
And  must  have  fought  —  how  went  the  day  ? "  — 

XII. 

**  Wouldst  hear  the  tale  ?  —  On  Marston  heath  ^ 
Met,  front  to  front,  the  ranks  of  death ; 

1  MS.  —  "  Award  the  meed  of  civil broO." 
«  MS.  —  "  Tliy  horsemen  on  the  ovutposU  lay." 
*The  well-known  and  desperate  battle  of  Long-Marston 
Moor,  which  terminated  so  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
Charles,  commenced  under  very  different  auspices.  Prince 
Rupert  had  marched  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  for  the  relief 
of  York,  then  besieged  by  Sir  Tliomas  Fairfax,  at  the  head  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  and  the  Earl  of  Leven,  with  the  Scot- 
tish auxiliary  forces.  In  this  he  so  completely  succeeded,  that 
he  compelled  the  besiegers  to  retreat  to  Marston  Moor,  a  large 
open  plain,  about  ei^t  miles  distant  from  the  city.  Thither 
they  were  followed  by  the  prince,  who  had  now  united  to  his 
army  Uie  garrison  of  York,  probably  not  less  than  ten  thousand 
men  strong,  under  the  gaUant  Marquis  (then  Earl)  of  Newcastle. 
Wbitelocke  has  recorded,  with  much  impartiality,  thefoUowing 
particulars  of  this  eventful  day:  **The  right  wing  of  the 
Parliament  was  commanded  by  Shr  Tliomas  Fairfax,  and  con- 
sisted of  all  his  horse,  and  three  regiments  of  the  Scots  horse ; 
the  left  wing  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester  and 
Colonel  Cromwell.  One  body  of  their  foot  was  commanded  by 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  consisted  of  his  foot,  and  two  brigades  of  the 
Scots  foot  for  reserve ;  and  the  main  body  of  the  rest  of  the 
foot  was  commanded  by  General  Leven. 
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14  ROK£BY.  Canto  I. 

Flourish'd  the  trumpets  fierce,  and  now 
Fired  was  each  eje,  and  flush'd  each  brow; 
On  either  side  loud  clamours  ring, 

*'The  right  wing  of  the  prince's  anny  was  commanded  hf 
the  Earl  of  Newcastle ;  the  left  wing  by  the  prince  himself ; 
and  the  main  body  by  General  Goring,  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  and 
Major-General  Porter, — thus  were  both  sides  drawn  up  into 
battalia. 

*' July  Sd,  1644.  In  this  posture  both  armies  faced  each 
other,  and  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  fight  began 
between  them.  The  prince,  with  his  left  wing,  fell  on  the 
Parliament's  rig^t  wing,  routed  them,  and  pursued  them  a 
great  way ;  the  like  did  General  Goring,  Lucas,  and  P<»ter, 
upon  the  Parliament's  main  body.  The  three  generals,  giving 
all  for  lost,  hasted  out  of  the  field,  and  many  of  their  soldiers 
fled,  and  threw  down  their  arms ;  the  king's  forces  too  eageriy 
following  them,  the  victoiy,  now  almost  achieved  by  them,  was 
again'snatched  out  of  their  hands.  For  Colonel  CromweU,  with 
the  brave  regiment  of  his  countrymen,  and  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax^ 
having  rallied  some  of  his  horse,  feU  upon  the  prince's  right 
wing,  where  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  was,  and  routed  them ;  and 
the  rest  of  their  companions  rallying,  they  fell  all  together  upon 
the  divided  bodies  of  Rupert  and  Goring,  and  totally  dispersed 
them,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory,  after  three  hours'  fight 

'*  From  this  battle  and  the  pursuit,  some  reckon  were  buried 
7000  Englishmen ;  all  agree  that  above  3,000  of  the  prince's  men 
were  slain  in  the  battle,  besides  those  in  the  chase,  and  8,000 
prisoners  taken,  many  of  their  chief  officers,  twenty-five  pieces 
of  ordnance,  forty-seven  colours,  10,000  arms,  two  wagons  ol 
carabins  and  pistols,  ISO  barrels  of  powder,  and  all  their  bag 
and  baggage."  —  TTAitelociice's  Memoir$,  fol.  p.    89.    Lond. 


Lord  Clarendon  Infonns  us  that  the  king,  previous  to  re- 
ceiving the  true  account  of  the  battle,  had  been  informed,  by 
an  express  from  Oxford,  ^*  that  Prince  Rupert  had  not  only 
relieved  York,  but  totally  defeated  the  Scots,  with  many  par- 
ticulars to  confirm  it,  all  which  was  so  much  beUeved  there, 
that  they  had  made  public  fires  of  joy  for  the  victory.'* 
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'God  and  the  Cause!'  —  'God  and  the  King!' 
Bight  English  all,  they  rosh'd  to  blows, 
With  nought  to  win,  and  all  to  lose. 
I  could  have  laugh'd  —  but  lack'd  the  time  — 
To  see,  in  phrenesj  sublime. 
How  the  fierce  zealots  fought  and  bled. 
For  king  or  state,  as  humour  led ; 
Some  for  a  dream  of  public  good, 
Some  for  church-tippet,  gown  and  hood, 
Draining  their  veins,  in  death  to  claim 
A  patriot's  or  a  martyr's  nama  — 
Led  Bertram  Bisingham  the  hearts,^ 
That  counted  there  on  adverse  parts, 
No  superstitious  fool  had  I 
Sought  £1  Dorados  in  the  sky ! 
Chili  had  heard  me  through  her  states. 
And  Lima  oped  her  silver  gates, 
Bich  Mexico  I  had  march'd  through. 
And  sack'd  the  splendours  of  Peru, 
Till  sunk  Pizarro's  daring  name. 
And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram's  fame." — • 

lifiS.  —  «'Led  I  but  half  of  mich  bold  hearts, 
A9  countered  there,'*  etc. 

'The  Quarterly  Eeoiew  (No.  xvi.)  thus  states  the  causes 
of  the  hesitation  he  had  had  in  arriving  at  the  ultimate  opinion, 
that  Bokeby  was  worthy  of  the  **  high  praise,*'  akeady  quoted 
from  the  commencement  of  his  article :  **  We  confess,  then, 
that  in  the  language  and  versification  of  this  poem,  we  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  dis2q>pointed.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  either  is  invariably  faulty ;  neither  is  it  within  the  power 
of  accident  that  the  conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  highly 
cultivated  mind  should  uniformly  invest  themselves  in  trivial 
expressions,  or  in  dissonant  rhymes;  but  we  do  think  that 
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i6  BOKEBY.  Canio  I. 

^  Still  from  the  purpose  wilt  thou  stray ! 
Grood  gentle  friend,  how  went  the  day  ? "-^ 

XIIL 

^  Grood  am  I  deem'd  at  tmmpetHsound, 
And  good  where  goblets  dance  the  round. 
Though  gentle  ne'er  was  join'd,  till  now. 
With  rugged  Bertram's  breast  and  brow.  — 
But  I  resuma     The  battle's  rage 
Was  like  the  strife  which  currents  wage, 
Where  Orinoco,  in  his  pride. 
Bolls  to  the  main  no  tribute  tide, 
But  'gainst  broad  ocean  urges  far 

thoee  golden  lines  which  spontaneously  fasten  themselYes  on 
the  memory  of  the  reader  are  more  rare,  and  that  instances  ol 
a  culpable,  and  almost  slovenly  inattention  to  the  usual  rules 
of  diction  and  of  metre  are  more  frequent  in  this  than  in  any 
preceding  work  of  Mr.  Scott.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  we 
adduce  the  following  quotation,  which  occurs  in  stanza  xii. ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  description  which  is,  in  some  parts, 
imusually  splendid : 

*  Led  Bertram  Risingham  the  hearts,* 


to 


*  And,  Cortez,  thine,  in  Bertram^s  fame.* 


'^Tlie  author,  surely,  cannot  require  to  be  told  that  the 
feebleness  of  these  jingling  ooui^ets  is  less  offensive  than  their 
obscurity.  The  first  line  is  unintelligible,  because  the  condi- 
tional word  *  if,*  on  which  the  meaning  depends,  is  neither  ex- 
pressed nor  implied  in  it ;  and  the  third  line  is  equally  faulty, 
because  the  sentence,  when  restored  to  its  natural  order,  can 
only  express  the  exact  converse  of  the  speaker's  intention. 
We  think  it  necessary  to  remonstrate  against  these  barbarous 
inversions,  because  we  consider  the  rules  of  grammar  as  the 
only  shackles  by  which  the  Hudibrastic  metre,  already  so  licen- 
tious, can  be  confined  within  tolerable  limits.** 
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Canto  L  ROKEBY.  17 

A  rival  sea  of  roaring  war ; 

While,  in  ten  thousand  eddies  driven. 

The  billows  fling  their  foam  to  heaven. 

And  the  pale  pilot  seeks  in  vain, 

Where  rolls  the  river,  where  t^e  main. 

Even  thus  upon  the  bloody  field. 

The  eddying  tides  of  conflict  wheel'd  ^ 

Ambiguous,  till  that  heart  of  flame. 

Hot  Bupert,  on  our  squadrons  came, 

Hurling  against  our  spears  a  line 

Of  gallants,  fiery  as  their  ¥dne ; 

Then  ours,  though  stubborn  in  thdr  zeal. 

In  zeal's  despte  began  to  reel 

What  wouldst  thou  more  ?  —  in  tumult  tost, 

Our  leaders  fell,  our  ranks  were  lost 

A  thousand  men,  who  drew  the  sword 

For  both  the  Houses  and  the  Word, 

Preach'd  forth  from  hamlet,  grange,  and  down. 

To  curb  the  crosier  and  the  crown, 

Now,  stark  and  stiff,  lie  stretch'd  in  gore. 

And  ne'er  shall  rail  at  mitre  mora  — 

Thus  fared  it,  when  I  left  the  fight. 

With  the  good  Cause  and  Commons'  right" — ^ 

XIV. 

**  Disastrous  news ! "  dark  Wycliffe  said ; 
Assumed  despondence  bent  his  head. 
While  trouble  joy  was  in  his  eye. 
The  weltf eign'd  sorrow  to  belie.  — 

1  Jtf;S. -~  **  The  <l<mM/UI  tides  of  6a^  raetU'' 

/ 
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"'Disastrous  news!  —  when  needed  most, 
Told  ye  not  that  your  chiefs  were  lost? 
Complete  the  wofol  tale»  and  say, 
Who  fell  upon  that  &tal  day ; 
What  leaders  of  repute  and  name 
Bought  by  their  death  a  deathless  hme} 
If  such  my  direst  foeman's  doom. 
My  tears  shall  dew  his  honoured  tomb.  — 
No  answer  ? — Friend,  of  all  our  host. 
Thou  knoVst  whom  I  should  hate  the  most, 
Whom  thou  too,  once,  wert  wont  to  hate. 
Yet  leavest  me  doubtful  of  his  fate."  — 
With  look  unmoved, — "Of  friend  or  foe, 
Aught,**  answered  Bertram,  **  wouldst  thou  know. 
Demand  in  simple  terms  and  plain, 
A  soldier's  answer  shalt  thou  gain ; 
For  question  dark,  or  riddle  high, 
I  have  nor  judgment  nor  reply.** 

XV. 

The  wrath  his  art  and  fear  suppres8*d 
Now  blazed  at  once  in  Wycliffe*s  breast ; 
And  brave,  from  man  so  meanly  born, 
Boused  his  hereditary  scorn. 
''  Wretch !  hast  thou  paid  thy  bloody  debt  ? 
Philip  of  Mobthah,  lives  he  yet  ? 
False  to  thy  patron  or  thine  oath, 
Trait*rous  or  perjured,  one  or  botL 
Slave  1  hast  thou  kept  thy  promise  plight, 

IMS,  —  ** Chose  desth  in  preference  to  shame.^* 
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To  slaj  thy  leader  in  the  fight?" 
Then  from  his  seat  the  soldier  sprung, 
And  Wycliflfe's  hand  he  strongly  wrung; 
His  grasp,  as  hard  as  glove  of  mail, 
Forced  the  red  blood-drop  from  the  nail  — 
"A  healthl"  he  cried;  and,  ere  he  quaffd, 
Flung  from  him  Wyclifife's  hand,  and  laugh'd : 
—  **  Now,  Oswald  Wycliffe,  speaks  thy  heart  1 
Now  play'st  thou  well  thy  genuine  part  1 
Worthy,  but  for  thy  craven  fear, 
like  me  to  roam  a  bucanier. 
What  reck'st  thou  of  the  Cause  divine, 
If  Mortham's  wealth  and  lands  be  thine  ? 
What  carest  thou  for  beleaguer'd  York, 
If  this  good  hand  have  done  its  work  ? 
Or  what  though  Fairfax  and  his  best 
Are  reddening  Marston's  swarthy  breast. 
If  Philip  Mortham  with  them  lie. 
Lending  his  life-blood  to  the  dye  ?  —  ^ 
Sit,  then !  and  as  mid  comrades  free 
Carousing  after  victory. 
When  tales  are  told  of  blood  and  fear. 
That  boys  and  women  ^  shrink  to  hear. 
From  point  to  point  I  frankly  tell^ 
The  deed  of  death  as  it  befell 

^M8.  —  ''And  heari'94)lood  lend  io  aid  the  dj^t 
Sit,  then  1  and  as  to  comradeB  boon 
Carousing /or  achievement  won,^^ 

«  Jf5.  —  ♦•That  boys  and  eowarde,^^  etc. 

*  M8,  —  **  Frank,  as  from  mate  to  mate,  I  tell 
What  way  the  deed  oi  death  befell/' 
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XVL 

"  When  purposed  vengeance  I  forego,  • 
Term  me  a  wretch,  nor  deem  me  foe ; 
And  when  an  insult  I  forgive,* 
Then  brand  me  as  a  slave,  and  live !  — 
Philip  of  Mortham  is  with  those 
Whom  Bertram  Bisingham  calls  foes ; 
Or  whom  more  sure  revenge  attends,* 
If  numbered  with  ungrateful  friends. 
As  was  his  wont,  ere  battle  glow'd. 
Along  the  marshaU'd  ranks  he  rode. 
And  wore  his  vizor  up  the  while. 
I  saw  his  melancholy  smile. 
When,  full  opposed  in  front,  he  knew 
Where  Kokeby's  kindred  banner  flew. 

'  And  thus,'  he  said,  *  will  friends  divide ! '  — 
I  heard,  and  thought  how,  side  by  side, 
We  two  had  tum'd  the  battle's  tide. 
In  many  a  well-debated  field, 
Where  Bertram's  breast  was  Philip's  shield. 
I  thought  on  Darien's  deserts  pale. 
Where  death  bestrides  the  even^g  gale. 
How  o'er  my  friend  my  cloak  I  threw. 
And  fenceless  faced  the  deadly  dew; 
I  thought  on  Quanana's  cliff, 
Where,  rescued  from  our  foundering  skiff. 
Through  the  white  breakers'  wrath  I  bore 

1 M8.  —  **  Name  when  an  insnlt  I  forgave, 

And,  Oswald  WycUffe,  call  me  slave.*' 

^M8,  —  *^  Whom  mirest  his  revenge  attends, 

If  number'd  once  among  hU  friends.** 
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Exhausted  Mortham  to  the  shore; 
And  when  his  side  an  arrow  found, 
I  suck'd  the  Indian's  venom'd  wound. 
These  thoughts  like  torrents  rush'd  along,^ 
To  sweep  away  my  purpose  strong. 

XVIL 

*< Hearts  are  not  flint,  and  flints  are  rent; 
Hearts  are  not  steel,  and  steel  is  bent 
When  Mortham  bade  me,  as  of  yore. 
Be  near  him  in  the  battle's  roar, 
I  scarcely  saw  the  spears  laid  low, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  trumpets  blow ; 
Lost  was  the  war  in  inward  strife, 
Debating  Mortham's  death  or  lifa 
Twas  then  I  thought,  how,  lured  to  come, 
As  partner  of  his  wealth  and  home. 
Years  of  piratic  wandering  o'er, 
With  him  I  sought  our  native  shore. 
But  Mortham's  lord  grew  far  estranged 
From  the  bold  heart  with  whom  he  ranged ; 
Doubts,  horrors;  superstitious  fears, 
Sadden'd  and  dimm'd  descending  years ; 
The  wily  priests  their  victim  sought. 
And  damn'd  each  free-bom'  deed  and  thought 
Then  must  I  seek  another  home. 
My  license  shook  his  sober  dome; 

1 M8.  —  **  These  thoug^to  roshM  on,  like  torrenVB  sway, 

To  sweep  my  stem  resolve  away." 
*MS.  —  '<  Each  liberal  deed.'* 
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If  gold  he  gave,  in  one  wild  day 
I  revell'd  thrice  the  sum  away. 
An  idle  outcast  then  I  stray'd. 
Unfit  for  tillage  or  for  trade. 
Deem'd,  like  the  steel  of  rusted  lance, 
Useless  and  dangerous  at  once. 
The  women  f ear'd  my  hardy  look, 
At  my  approach  the  peaceful  shook ; 
The  merchant  saw  my  glance  of  flame, 
And  lock'd  his  hoards  when  Bertram  came ; 
Each  child  of  coward  peace  kept  far 
From  the  n^lected  son  of  war. 

xvin. 

"  But  civil  discord  gave  the  call. 
And  made  my  trade  the  trade  of  bXL 
By  Mortham  urged,  I  came  again 
His  vassals  to  the  fight  to  train. 
What  guerdon  waited  on  my  care  ?  ^ 
I  CQuld  not  cant  of  creed  or  prayer; 
Sour  fanatics  each  trust  obtain'd, 
And  I,  dishonoufd  and  disdain'd, 
Gkdn'd  but  the  high  and  happy  lot. 
In  these  poor  arms  to  front  the  shot  I  — 
All  this  thou  knoVst,  thy  gestures  tell ; 
Yet  hear  it  o'er,  and  mark  it  welL 
'Tis  honour  bids  me  now  relate 
Each  circumstance  of  Mortham's  fata 

1 M8,  —  **  Bat  of  my  labour  what  the  meed  ? 

I  could  not  cant  of  church  or  creed.*' 
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XIX. 

"  Thoughts,  from  the  tongue  that  slowly  part, 
Glance  quick  as  lightning  through  the  hearts 
As  my  spur  press'd  my  courser's  side, 
Philip  of  Mortham's  cause  was  tried. 
And,  ere  the  charging  squadrons  mix'd. 
His  plea  was  cast,  his  doom  was  fiz'd. 
I  watch'd  him  through  the  doubtful  fray, 
That  changed  as  March's  moody  day,^ 
Till,  like  a  stream  that  bursts  its  bank,' 
Fierce  Kupert  thunder'd  on  our  flank. 
Twas  then,  midst  tumult,  smoke,  and  strife. 
Where  each  man  fought  for  death  or  life, 
Twas  then  I  fired  my  petronel. 
And  Mortham,  steed  and  rider,  fell 
One  dying  look  he  upward  cast, 
Of  wrath  and  anguish  —  'twas  his  last 
Think  not  that  there  I  stopp'd,  to  view 
What  of  the  battle  should  ensue ; 
But  ere  I  cleafd  that  bloody  press. 
Our  northern  horse  ran  masterless ; 
Moncton  and  Mitton  told  the  news,^ 
How  troops  of  roundheads  choked  the  Ouse^ 
And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  aghast. 
Spurring  his  palfrey  northward,  past, 

^ MS.  —  «*  That  changed  as  with  a  wMrlwimd'8  tuK^.** 
'  .  .  .  da*h^"g 
On  thy  war-horse  throngh  the  ranks, 
Like  a  stream  which  burst  its  banks. 

—  Byron^t  Work9,  toI.  x.  p.  276, 
*  M8.  —  ^*  Hot  Rupert  on  the  spnr  pnrsnes ; 

Whole  troops  of  fliers  choked  the  Onse.** 
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Cursmg  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 
First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed.^ 
Yet  when  I  reach'd  the  banks  of  Swale^ 
Had  rumour  leam'd  another  tale; 
With  his  barb'd  horse,  tresh  tidings  say. 
Stout  Cromwell  has  redeem'd  the  day :' 
But  whether  folse  the  news,  or  true, 
Oswald,  I  reck  as  light  as  you.** 

Not  then  by  Wycliffe  might  be  shown, 
How  his  pride  startled  at  the  tone 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 

>  CromweU,  with  his  regiment  of  euinuKien,  had  a  principal 
share  in  turning  the  late  of  the  day  at  Marston  Moor ;  which 
was  eqaaOy  matter  of  triumph  to  the  Independents,  and  of 
grief  and  heart-burning  to  the  Presbyterians  and  to  the  Scot- 
tish.   Principal  BaiUie  expresses  his  dissatisfaction  as  foUows  : 

**  The  Indqwndents  sent  up  one  quickly  to  assure  that  all 
the  glory  of  that  night  was  theirs ;  and  they  and  their  Major- 
General  Cromwell  had  done  it  all  there  alone :  but  Captahi 
Stuart  afterward  diowed  the  Tanity  and  falsehood  of  their 
disgraceful  relation.  God  gave  us  that  victory  wonderfully. 
Tliere  were  three  generals  on  each  side,  Lesley,  Fairfax,  and 
Manchester ;  Rupert,  Newcastle,  and  King.  Within  half  an 
hour  and  less,  all  six  took  them  to  their  heels ; — this  to  you 
alone.  Hie  disadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  violence  of  the 
flower  of  Prince  Rupert^s  horse,  carried  all  our  right  wing 
down ;  only  Eglinton  kept  ground,  to  his  great  loss ;  his 
lieutenant-crowner,  a  brave  man,  I  fear  shall  die,  and  his  scm 
Robert  be  mutilated  of  an  arm.  Lindsay  liad  the  greatest 
hazard  of  any ;  but  the  beginning  ol  the  victory  was  from 
David  Lesly,  who  before  was  much  suspected  of  evil  designs : 
he,  with  the  Scots  and  Cromwell's  horse,  having  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  did  dissipate  all  before  them.*'  —  Bailie's  IaH- 
Utb  and  JaumdU,    Edin.  1786,  8vo,  ii.  S6. 
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In  which  his  complioe,  fieroe  and  free, 
Asserted  guilt's  equality. 
In  smoothest  terms  his  speeeh  he  wove, 
Of  endless  friendship,  faith,  and  love ; 
Promised  and  yoVd  in  courteous  sort. 
But  Bertram  broke  professions  shoit. 
"  Wycliffe,  be  sure  not  here  I  stay,  t 

No,  scarcely  till  the  rising  day ; 
Wam'd  by  the  legends  qf  my  youth,^ 
I  trust  not  an  associate's  tru^L 
Do  not  my  native  dales  prolong 
Of  Percy  Eede  the  tragic  song, 
Train'd  fOTward  to  his  bloody  fall,  1 

By  Oirsonfield,  that  treacherous  Hall  ?  * 


^ifiSf.  — ''  Taugkihy  the  legends  of  my  youfch 
To  tmet  to  no  eaeociate's  tmth.'* 

sin  a  poem^  enUUed  The  Lay  of  the  BeedwcUer  Minatre^ 
KewoasUe,  1809,  this  tale,  with  many  othna  peculiar  to  the 
ralley  of  the  Beed,  is  oommemoraled :  ^'Ihe  partioulan  of 
the  traditional  story  of  Pansy  Reed  of  Troughend,  and  the 
Halls  of  Gfawmfield,  the  author  had  from  a  desoemdant  of 
the  family  of  Beed.  From  his  aooount,  it  appeara  that  Per- 
Gival  Beed,  Esquire,  a  keeper  of  Reedsdale,  was  betrayed  by 
the  Halls  (httice  denoiniiiated  the  false-hearted  Ha's)  to  a  band 
oi  mosB-troopen  of  the  name  of  Crosier,  who  slew  him  at 
Batinghope,  near  the  souroe  of  the  Beed. 

'*The  Halls  were,  after  the  murder  of  Parcy  Beed,  held  in 
such  unireraal  abhwrence  and  conteaa|»t  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Beedsdale,  for  their  cowardly  and  treaoheroos  behariour,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  country."  In  another  passage, 
we  are  informed  that  the  g^ost  of  the  injured  Borderer  is 
supposed  to  haunt  the  banks  of  a  brook  called  the  Pringle. 
llieae  Bedee  of  Trou^end  were  a  very  ancient  family,  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  their  deriving  their  surname  from  the 
river  on  which  they  had  their  mansion.    An  epU4q>h  on  one  of 
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Oft,  by  the  Pringle's  haunted  aide, 
The  shepherd  sees  his  spectre  glide. 
And  near  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 
The  moated  mound  of  Bisingham,^ 
Where  Beed  upon  her  margin  sees 
Sweet  Woodbume's  cottages  and  treeef, 
Some  ancient  sculptor^s  art  has  shown 
An  outlaw's  image  on  the  stone  ;^ 

tbeir  tombs  affirms  that  the  family  held  their  lands  of  Trough- 
end,  which  are  situated  on  the  Reed,  nearly  opposite  to  Otter- 
bum,  for  the  incredible  space  of  nine  hundred  years. 
1  if^.  —  8tiU  by  the  spot  that  gave  me  name, 

The  moated  camp  of  Rising^iam, 

A  giant  form  the  stranger  sees, 

Half  hid  by  rifted  rocks  and  trees." 
^Risingham,  upon  the  river  Reed,  near  the  beautiful  hamlet 
of  Woodbum,  is  an  ancient  Roman  station,  formerly  called 
Habitancum.  Camden  says  that  in  his  time  the  popular 
account  bore  that  it  had  been  the  abode  of  a  deity,  or  giant, 
called  Magon ;  and  appeals,  in  support  of  this  traditicm,  as 
well  as  to  the  etymology  of  Risingham,  or  Reisenham,  which 
signlBes,  in  Gennan,  the  habitation  of  the  giants,  to  two 
Roman  altars  taken  out  of  the  river,  inscribed,  Deo  MogonH 
Cadenorum,  About  half  a  mile  distant  from  Risingham,  upon 
an  eminence  covered  vrith  scattered  birch-trees  and  fragments 
of  rock,  there  is  cut  upon  a  large  rock,  in  aUo  reUeoo,  a 
remarkable  figure,  called  Robin  of  Risingham,  or  Robin  of 
Reedsdale.  It  presents  a  hunter,  with  his  bow  raised  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  what  seems  to  be  a  hare.  There  is  a 
quiver  at  the  back  of  the  figure,  and  he  is  dsesaed  in  a  long 
coat,  or  kirtle,  coming  down  to  the  knees,  and  meeting  close, 
with  a  girdle  bound  round  him.  Doctor  Horseley,  who  saw  all 
monuments  of  antiquity  with  Roman  eyes,  inclines  to  think 
this  figure  a  Roman  archer :  and  certainly  the  bow  is  rather 
of  the  ancient  size  than  of  that  which  was  so  formidable  in 
the  hand  of  the  English  archers  of  the  middle  ages.  But  the 
rudeness  of  the  whole  figure  prevents  our  founding  strong^ 
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Unmatcli'd  in  strength^  a  giant  he. 
With  quiver'd  back,^  and  Iditled  knee. 
Ask  how  he  died,  that  hunter  bold. 
The  tameless  monarch  of  the  wold. 
And  age  and  infancy  can  tell. 
By  brother's  treachery  he  fell 
Thus  wam'd  by  legends  of  my  youth, 
I  trust  to  no  associate's  truth. 

XXI. 

**  When  last  we  reasoned  of  this  deed. 

Nought,  I  bethink  me,  was  agreed. 

Or  by  what  rule,  or  when,  or  where. 

The  wealth  of  Mortham  we  should  share ; 

Then  list,  while  I  the  portion  name. 

Our  dififering  laws  give  each  to  claim. 

Thou,  vassal  sworn  to  England's  throne. 

Her  rules  of  heritage  must  own ; 

iipon  mere  inaocnrftoy  of  prop<»rtioDL  The  popular  taradition  is, 
that  it  represents  a  giant,  whose  hrother  resided  at  Woodbum, 
and  he  himself  at  Biaingham.  It  adds  that  they  suheisted  by 
hmiting,  and  that  one  of  them,  finding  the  game  become  too 
scarce  to  support  them,  poisoned  his  companion,  in  whose 
memoiy  the  monument  was  engraved.  What  strange  and 
tragic  circumstance  may  be  concealed  under  this  legend,  or 
whether  it  is  utterly  apocryphal,  it  is  now  impossible  to  dis- 
cover. 

The  name  of  Bobin  of  Redesdale  was  given  to  one  of  the 
Umfravilles,  Lords  of  Prudhoe,  and  afterward  to  one  Billiard, 
a  friend  and  follower  of  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick. 
This  person  commanded  an  army  of  Northamptonshire  and 
northern  men,  who  seized  on  and  beheaded  the  Earl  Rivers, 
fatiier  to  Edward  the  Fourth^s  queen,  and  his  son,  Sir  John 
WoodviUe.  —  iSee  Holinshed,  ad  annum^  1460. 

^M8.  —  ♦*  With  bow  in  handy''  etc. 
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They  deal  thee,  as  to  nearest  heir, 

Thy  kinsmaii's  lands  and  livings  fair, 

And  these  I  yidd :  —  do  thou  revere 

The  statutes  of  the  Bucanier.^ 

Friend  to  the  sea,  and  foeman  sworn 

To  all  that  on  her  waves  are  borne, 

When  falls  a  mate  in  battle  broil, 

His  comrade  heirs  his  portion'd  spoil ; 

When  dies  in  fight  a  daring  foe. 

He  claims  his  wealth  who  struck  the  blow ; 

And  either  rule  to  me  assigns 

Those  spoils  of  Indian  seas  and  mines. 

Hoarded  in  Mortham's  caverns  dark ; 

1  The  **  statutes  of  the  Bocaniers  **  were,  in  reality,  moie 
equitable  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  state  of 
society  under  which  they  had  been  formed.  They  chiefly  re- 
lated, as  may  readily  be  conjectured,  to  the  distribution  and 
the  inheritance  of  their  plunder. 

When  the  expedition  was  completed,  the  fund  of  prize- 
money  acquired  was  thrown  together,  each  party  taking  bis 
oath  that  he  had  retained  or  concealed  no  part  of  the  common 
stock.  If  any  one  transgressed  in  this  important  particular, 
the  punishment  was,  his  being  set  ashore  on  some  desert  key  or 
island,  to  shift  for  himself  as  he  could.  The  owners  of  the  ves- 
sel had  then  their  share  assigned  for  the  expenses  of  the  outfit 
These  were  generally  old  pirates,  settled  at  Tobago,  Jamaica, 
8t.  Domingo,  or  some  other  French  and  English  settlement 
The  suigeon*s  and  carjienter^s  salaries,  with  the  price  of  pro- 
visions and  ammunition,  were  also  defrayed.  Then  followed 
the  compensation  due  to  the  maimed  and  wounded,  rated  ac- 
cording to  the  damage  they  had  sustained ;  as  six  hundred 
pieces  of  eight,  or  six  slaves,  icft  the  loss  of  an  arm  or  leg,  and 
so  in  proportion. 

**  After  this  act  oi  justice  and  humanity,  the  remainder  of 
the  booty  was  divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there  were 
Bucaniers.    The  commander  could  only  lay  claim  to  a  single 
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Canto  I, 


ROKBBT. 


Ingot  of  gold  and  diamcmd  sfoA, 
Chalice  and  plate  from  churches  borne. 
And  gems  from  shrieking  beauty  torn, 
Each  string  of  pearl,  each  silver  bar, 
And  all  the  wealth  of  western  war. 
I  go  to  search,  where,  dark  and  deep. 
Those  trans-Atlantic  treasures  sleep; 
Thou  must  along  —  for,  lacking  thee. 
The  heir  will  scarce  find  entrance  free ; 
And  then  farewell     I  haste  to  try 
Each  varied  pleasure  wealth  can  buy ; 
When  cloy'd  each  wisii,  these  wars  afford 
Fresh  work  for  Bertram's  restless  sword" 


^ 


XXIL 

An  undecided  answer  hung 
On  Oswald's  hesitating  tongue. 

share,  as  the  rest ;  but  they  complimented  him  with  two  or 
three,  in  proportion  as  he  had  acquitted  himself  to  their  satis- 
faction. When  the  vessel  was  not  the  property  of  the  whole 
company,  the  person  who  had  fitted  it  out,  and  furnished  it 
with  necessary  arms  and  ammunition,  was  entitled  to  a  third 
of  aU  the  prizes.  Favour  had  never  any  influence  in  the  divi- 
sion of  the  booty,  for  every  share  was  determined  by  lot.  In- 
stances of  such  rigid  justice  as  this  are  not  easily  met  with,  and 
they  extended  even  to  the  dead.  Their  share  was  given  to  the 
man  who  was  known  to  be  theip  companion  when  alive,  and 
therefore  their  heir.  If  the  person  who  had  been  killed  had  no 
intimate,  his  part^  was  sent  to  his  relations,  when  they  were 
known.  If  there  were  no  friends  nor  relations,  it  was  distrib- 
uted in  charity  to  the  poor  and  to  churches,  which  were  to  pray 
for  the  person  in  whose  name  these  benefactions  were  given, 
the  fruits  of  inhuman,  but  necessary  piratical  plunders.'*  — 
Raj/MiVs  History  of  European  Settlements  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  by  Justamond.    Lond.  1770,  8vo,  ill.  p.  41. 
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30  BOK£BY.  CmUo  I. 

Despite  his  craft,  he  heard  with  awe 
This  nifiSan  stabber  fix  the  law ; 
While  his  own  troubled  passions  veer 
Through  hatred,  joy,  r^ret,  and  fear:  — 
Joy'd  at  the  soul  that  Bertram  flies, 
He  grudged  the  murderer's  mighty  prise, 
Hated  his  pride's  presumptuous  tone, 
And  f  ear'd  to  wend  with  him  alone. 
At  length,  that  middle  course  to  ste^. 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear, 
<<  His  charge,"  he  said,  '^  would  ill  allow 
His  absence  from  the  fortress  now ; 
Wilfrid  on  Bertram  should  attend. 
His  son  should  journey  with  his  friend." 

XXIIL 

Contempt  kept  Bertram's  anger  down. 
And  wreathed  to  savage  smile  his  frown. 
•*  Wilfrid,  or  thou  —  'tie  one  to  me, 
Whichever  bears  the  golden  key. 
Yet  think  not  but  I  mark,  and  smile 
To  mark,  thy  poor  and  selfish  yrile ! 
If  injury  from  me  you  fear, 
What,  Oswald  Wycliflfe,  shields  thee  here  ? 
I've  sprung  from  walls  more  high  than  these, 
I've  swam  through  deeper  streams  than  Tee& 
Might  I  not  stab  thee,  ere  one  yell 
Could  rouse  the  distant  sentinel  ? 
Start  not  —  it  is  not  my  design, 
But,  if  it  were,  weak  fence  were  thine ; 
And,  trust  me,  that,  in  time  of  need, 
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Canto  J.  BOKEBY.  31  * 

This  hand  hath  done  more  desperate  deed.  j^ 

Go,  haste  and  rouse  thj  slumbering  son ; 
Time  calls,  and  I  must  needs  be  gone.** 

XXIV. 

Nought  of  his  sire's  ungenerous  part 

Polluted  Wilfrid's  gentle  heart ; 

A  heart  too  soft  from  earlj  life 

To  hold  with  fortune  needful  strife 

His  sire,  while  jet  a  hardiar  race  ^ 

Of  numerous  sons  were  Wycliffe's  grace, 

On  Wilfrid  set  contemptuous  brand. 

For  feeble  heart  and  forceless  hand ; 

But  a  fond  mothers  care  and  joj 

Were  centred  in  her  sickly  boy. 

No  touch  of  childhood's  frolic  mood 

Show'd  the  elastic  spring  of  blood ; 

Hour  after  hour  he  loved  to  pore  i 

On  Shakespeare's  rich  and  varied  lore, 

But  tum'd  from  martial  scenes  and  light, 

From  FalstafiTs  feast  and  Percy's  fight, 

To  ponder  Jaques'  moral  starain. 

And  muse  with  Hamlet,  wise  in  vain ;  :  ^ 

And  weep  himself  to  soft  repose 

O'er  gentle  Desdemona's  woes. 


XXV. 


ilf5.  — "  .  .  .  WTiile  yet  around  him  stood 
A  numerous  race  of  hardier  mood.*' 
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In  youth  he  sought  not  pleasures  found  |  l 

By  youth  in  horse,  and  hawk,  and  hound,  ]  \ 


I  ? 


32  BOKEBY.  Canto  I. 

But  loved  the  quiet  joys  that  wake 
By  lonely  stream  and  silent  lake ; 
In  Deepdale's  solitude  to  lie, 
Where  all  is  cliff  and  copse  and  sky ; 
To  climb  Gatcastle's  dizzy  peak, 
Or  lone  Pendragon's  mound  to  seek.^ 
Such  was  Us  wont ;  and  there  lus  dream 
Soar'd  on  some  wild  fantastic  theme» 
Of  faithful  love,  or  ceaseless  spring, 
Till  Contemplation's  wearied  wing 
The  entiiusiast  could  no  more  sustain. 
And  sad  he  sunk  to  earth  again. 

XXVL 

He  loved  —  as  many  a  lay  can  tell. 
Preserved  in  Stanmore's  lonely  dell ; 
For  his  was  minstrel's  skill,  he  caught 
The  art  unteachable,  untaught ; 
He  loved  —  his  soul  did  nature  frame 
For  love,  and  fancy  nursed  the  flame ; 
Vainly  he  loved  —  for  seldom  swain 
Of  such  soft  mould  is  loved  again ; 
Silent  he  loved  —  in  every  gas» 
Was  passion,^  friendship  in  his  phrase. 
So  mused  his  life  away  —  till  died 
His  brethren  all,  their  father's  pride. 

^  And  oft  the  craggy  cliff  he  loved  to  climb, 
Wlien  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost, 
What  dreadful  pleasure  t  there  to  stand  sublime, 
Like  shipwreckt  mariner  on  desert  coast. 

*M8.  —  '*  Was  low,  but  friendship  in  his  phrase.'* 
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Canto  I.  ROKEBT.  33 

Wilfrid  is  now  the  only  heir 
Of  all  his  stratagems  and  care. 
And  destined,  darkling,  to  pursue 
Ambition's  maze  by  Oswald's  clue.^ 

XXVIL 

Wilfrid  must  love  and  woo*  the  bright 

Matilda,  hdr  of  Kokeby's  knight. 

To  love  her  was  an  easy  best. 

The  secret  empress  of  his  breast ; 

To  woo  her  was  a  harder  task 

To  one  that  durst  not  hope  or  ask. 

Yet  all  Matilda  could,  she  gave 

In  pity  to  her  gentle  slave ;  \ 

Friendship,  esteem,  and  fair  regard. 

And  praise,  the  poef  s  best  reward !  ;  1 

1  The  prototype  of  Wilfrid  may  perhaps  be  found  in  Beattie^s  ;-  < 

Edwin  ;  but  in  some  essential  respects  it  is  made  more  true  to  ^  ! 

nature  than  that  which  probably  served  for  its  original.     The  ^  j 

po99ibility  may  perhaps  be  questioned  (its  great  improbaJbUUy  \ 

is  unquestionable),  of  such  excessive  refinement,  such  over-  '  j 

strained  and  even  morbid  sensibility,  as  are  portrayed  in  ,  \ 

the  character  of  Edwin,  existing  in  so  rude  a  state  of  society       *  .  ! 

as  that  which  Beattie  has  represented,  —  but  these  qualities,  * 
even  when  found  in  the  most  advanced  and  polished  stages  of 
life,  are  rarely,  very  rarely,  united  with  a  robust  and  healthy 
frame  of  body.  In  both  these  particulars,  the  character  of 
Wilfrid  is  exempt  from  the  objections  to  which  we  think  that 
of  the  fiiinstrel  liable.  At  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  in  the 
higher  orders  of  society,  intellectual  refinement  had  advanced 
to  a  degree  sufficient  to  give  probability  to  its  existence.  The 
remainder  of  our  argument  will  be  best  explained  by  the  beau- 
tiful lines  of  the  poet  (stanzas  xxv.  and  xxvi.).  —  Critical 
Review, 

*M8,  ~  *' And  first  must  Wilfrid  woo,"  etc 
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34  BOKEB  Y.  Cmio  L 

She  read  the  tales  his  taste  approved. 
And  sung  the  lays  he  framed  ac  loved ; 
Yet,  loath  to  nurse  the  fatal  flame 
Of  hopeless  love  in  friendship's  name, 
In  kind  caprice  she  oft  withdrew 
The  favouring  glance  to  friendship  due,^ 
Then  grieved  to  see  her  victim's  pain, 
And  gave  the  dangerous  smiles  again. 

xxvm. 

So  did  the  suit  of  Wilfrid  stand. 
When  war's  loud  summons  waked  the  land 
Three  banners,  floating  o'er  the  Tees, 
The  wo-f  oreboding  peasant  sees ; 
In  concert  oft  they  braved  of  old 
The  bordering  Scot's  incursion  bold : 
Frowning  defiance  in  their  pride,* 
Their  vassals  now  and  l(»xls  divide. 
From  his  fair  hall  on  Greta  banks. 
The  Knight  of  Bokeby  led  his  ranks, 
To  aid  the  valiant  northern  Earls, 
Who  drew  the  sword  for  royal  Charle& 
Mortham,  by  marriage  near  allied, — 
His  sister  had  been  Bokeby's  bride. 
Though  long  before  the  dvil  fray. 
In  peaceful  grave  the  lady  lay,  — 
Philip  of  Mortham  raised  his  band. 
And  march'd  at  Fairfax's  command ; 

>  MS,  —  **  The  fuel  fond  her  favour  threw.*' 
*  Jf5.  —  **  Now  frowning  dark  on  different  dde, 
Their  yassals  and  their  lords  divide.'* 
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Canto  I.  ROKEBY.  35 

While  Wycliflfe,  bound  by  many  a  train 
Of  kindred  art  with  wily  Vane, 
Less  prompt  to  brave  the  bloody  field, 
Made  Barnard's  battlements  his  shield. 
Secured  them  with  his  Lunedale  powers. 
And  for  the  Commons  held  the  towera 

XXIX. 

The  lovely  heir  of  Eokeby's  Knight^ 
Waits  in  his  halls  the  event  of  fight ; 
For  England's  war  revered  the  claim 
Of  every  unprotected  name. 
And  spared,  amid  its  fiercest  rage. 
Childhood  and  womanhood  and  aga 
But  Wilfrid,  son  to  Eokeby's  foe,* 
Must  the  dear  privilege  forego, 
By  Greta's  side,  in  evening  gray. 
To  steal  upon  Matilda's  way. 
Striving,*  with  fond  hypocrisy. 
For  careless  step  and  vacant  eye ; 
Calming  each  anxious  look  and  glance, 
To  give  the  meeting  all  to  chance. 
Or  framing  as  a  fair  excuse, 

1 M8.  —  *'  Dame  AUce  and  MatUda  bright, 

Daughter  and  wife  of  Bokeby^s  Kni^t, 
Wait  in  his  halls,''  etc. 

*M8.  — ''  Bat  Wilfrid,  when  the  strife  arose, 
And  Rokeby  and  his  son  were  foes, 
Was  doomed  each  privilege  to  lose, 
Of  kindred  friendship  and  the  muse.'' 

•  MS,  —  "  Aping,  with  fond  hypocri^, 
The  careless  step,"  etc. 
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The  book,  the  pencil,  or  the  muse ; 

Something  to  give,  to  sing,  to  gay. 

Some  modem  tale,  some  ancient  lay. 

Then,  while  the  longed-for  minutes  last, — 

Ah !  minutes  quickly  over-past !  —  ^ 

Becording  each  expression  free. 

Of  kind  or  careless  courtesy. 

Each  friendly  look,  each  softer  tone, 

As  food  for  fancy  when  alone. 

All  this  is  o'er  —  but  still,  unseen, 

Wilfrid  may  lurk  in  Eastwood  green,* 

To  watch  Matilda's  wonted  round, 

While  springs  his  heart  at  every  sound. 

She  comes !  —  'tis  but  a  passing  sight. 

Yet  serves  to  cheat  his  weary  night ; 

She  comes  not  —  He  will  wait  the  hour. 

When  her  lamp  lightens  in  the  tower;* 

Tis  something  yet,  if,  as  she  past. 

Her  shade  is  o'er  the  lattice  cast. 
"  What  is  my  life,  my  hope  ? "  he  said ; 
«  Alas !  a  transitory  shada" 

XXX. 

Thus  wore  his  life,  though  reason  strove 

For  mastery  in  vain  with  love. 

Forcing  upon  Ms  thoughts  the  sum 

Of  present  woe  and  ills  to  come, 

1  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

«lf5.-- May  Wilfrid  haunt  the    Ui^kete  green  " 
Wilfrid  haunts  ScargiU's  J  ^^""^^^  8^^' 

»Jf5.  — "  .  .  .  watch  the  hour, 

That  her  lamp  kindles  in  her  tower.** 
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Canto  I.  ROKEBT.  37 

While  still  he  tum'd  impatient  ear 
From  Truth's  intrusive  voice  severe. 
Gentle,  indifferent,  and  subdued, 
In  all  but  this,  unmoVd  he  vieVd 
Each  outward  change  of  ill  and  good : 
But  Wilfrid,  docile,  soft,  and  mild. 
Was  Fancy's  spoil'd  and  wayward  child ; 
In  her  bright  ^  car  she  bade  him  ride. 
With  one  fair  form  to  grace  his  side, 
Or,  in  some  wild  and  lone  retreat,^ 
Flung  her  high  spells  around  his  seat. 
Bathed  in  her  dews  his  languid  head, 
Her  fairy  mantle  o'er  him  spread. 
For  him  her  opiates  gave  to  flow. 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'w  forego. 
And  placed  him  in  her  circle,  free 
From  every  stem  reality. 
Till,  to  the  Visionary,  seem 
Her  day-dreams  truth,  and  truth  a  dream. 

XXXL 

Woe  to  the  youth  whom  Fancy  gains. 
Winning  from  Eeason's  hand  the  reins. 
Pity  and  woe !  for  such  a  mind 
Is  soft,  contemplative,  and  kind ; 

^M8,  —  *'  Or  in  some  lair  but  lone  retreat, 

Flung  her  wild  spells  around  his  seat, 
For  him  her  opiates  >  gave  to  )  ^ 

opiate   >  draughts  bade  >        ' 
Which  he  who  tastes  can  ne'er  forego, 
Taught  him  to  turn  impatient  ear 
From  truth's  intrusive  voice  severe." 
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38  BOKEBY.  Canto  I. 

And  woe  to  those  who  train  sach  jouth. 
And  spare  to  press  the  ri^ts  of  truth, 
The  mind  to  strengthen  and  anneal, 
While  on  the  stithy  glows  the  steel ! 
O  teach  him,  whil^  your  lessons  last. 
To  judge  the  present  by  the  past ; 
Bemind  him  of  each  wish  pursued. 
How  rich  it  gloVd  with  promised  good; 
Bemind  him  of  each  wish  en joy'd. 
How  soon  his  hopes  possession  cloy'd ! 
Tell  him,  we  play  unequal  game. 
Whene'er  we  shoot  by  Fancy's  aim;^ 
And,  ere  he  strip  him  for  her  race, 
Show  the  conditions  of  the  chase. 
Two  sisters  by  the  goal  are  set. 
Cold  Disappointment  and  Begret ; 
One  disenchants  the  winners  eyes. 
And  strips  of  all  its  worth  the  prize. 
While  one  augments  its  gaudy  show. 
More  to  enhance  the  loser's  woa^   ^ 
The  victor  sees  his  fairy  gold. 
Transformed,  when  won,  to  drossy  mold, 

^  In  the  MS.,  after  this  couplet,  the  following  lines  oondnde 
the  stanza: 

**  That  all  who  on  her  visions  press. 
Find  disi^>pointment  dog  success ; 
But,  missed  their  wish,  lamenting  hold 
Her  gilding  false  for  sterling  gold.** 

'Soft  and  smooth  are  Fancy *s  floweiy  ways. 
And  yet,  even  there,  if  left  without  a  guide, 
The  young  adventurer  unsafely  plays. 
Eyes,  dazzled  long  by  Fiction^s  gaudy  rays, 
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Canto  I.  BOEEBY.  39 

But  still  the  yanquish'd  mourns  his  loss. 
And  rues,  as  gold,  that  glittering  dross. 

XXXIL 

More  wouldst  thou  know  — -  yon  tower  survey; 
Yon  couch  unpress'd  since  parting  day, 
Yon  untrimm'd  lamp,  whose  yellow  gleam 
Is  mingling  with  the  cold  moonbeam. 
And  yon  thin  form  I  —  the  hectic  red 
On  his  pale  cheek  unequal  spread ;  ^ 
The  head  reclined,  the  loosen'd  hair. 
The  limbs  relax'd,  the  mournful  air.  — 
See,  he  looks  up;  —  a  woful  smUe 
Lightens  his  woe-wohi  cheek  a  while, — 
Tia  fancy  wakes  some  idle  thought. 
To  gild  the  ruin  she  has  wrought ; 

In  modest  Truth  no  light  nor  beauty  find ; 
And  who,  my  child,  would  trust  the  meteor-blaze 
That  soon  most  fail,  and  leave  the  wanderer  blind, 
More  dark  and  helpless  far,  than  if  it  ne*er  had  shined  f 

Fancy  enervates,  while  it  soothes  the  heart, 
And,  while  it  dazzles,  wotmds  the  mental  sight : 
To  joy  each  heightening  charm  it  can  impart, 
But  wraps  the  hoar  of  woe  in  tenfold  night 
And  often,  where  no  real  ills  aflright, 
Its  visionary  fiends,  an  endless  train, 
Assail  with  eqaaX  or  saperior  might, 
And  through  the  throbbing  heart  and  dizzy  brain, 
And  shivering  nerves,  shoot  stings  of  more  than  mcnrtal  pain. 

1 M8.  —  **  On  his  pale  cheek  in  crimson  ^ow ; 

The  short  and  painful  siglis  that  show 
The  shrivellM  lip,  the  teethes  white  row, 
The  head  reclined,'*  etc. 
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For,  like  the  bat  of  Indian  brakes, 
Her  pinions  fan  the  wound  she  makes, 
And  soothing  thus  the  dreamer's  pain. 
She  drinks  his  life-blood  from  the  vein.^ 
Now  to  the  lattice  turn  his  ejes. 
Vain  hope  1  to  see  the  sun  ansa 
The  moon  with  clouds  is  still  o'ercast, 
Still  howls  by  fits  the  stormy  blast; 
Another  hour  must  wear  away. 
Ere  the  East  kindle  into  day. 
And  hark !  to  waste  that  weary  hour. 
He  tries  the  minstrel's  magic  power. 

XXXTTL 

SONG. 

TO  THE   MOON  * 

Hail  to  thy  cold  and  clouded  beam. 

Pale  pilgrim  of  the  troubled  sky ! 
Hail,  though  the  mists  that  o'er  thee  stream 

Lend  to  thy  brow  their  sullen  dye  I* 

^M8.  —  ''.  .  .  the  «2e<|per'<  pain, 

Drinks  his  dear  life-blood  from  the  vein.** 
>The  litUe  poem  that  follows  is^  in  our  judgment,  one  of 
the  best  of  Mr.  Scott's  attempto  in  this  kind.    He,  certainly, 
is  not  in  general  snccessfol  as  a  song-writer ;  bat,  without 
any  extraordinary  effort,  here  are  pleasing  thonghts,  polished 
expressions,  and  musical  yersification.  — Monthly  Beview. 
*M8,  —  "  Are  tarnishing  thy  loyely  dye  I 
A  sad  excuse  let  Fancy  try  — 

How  should  so  kind  a  planet  show 
Her  stainless  silyer*s  lustre  high. 
To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  1  '* 
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How  should  thy  pure  and  peaceful  eye 
Untroubled  view  our  scenes  below, 

Or  how  a  tearless  beam  supply 
To  light  a  world  of  war  and  woe  I 

Fair  Queen  1 1  will  not  blame  thee  now. 

As  once  by  Greta's  fairy  side ; 
Each  little  cloud  that  dimm'd  thy  brow 

Did  then  an  angel's  beauty  hid& 
And  of  the  shades  I  then  could  chide. 

Still  are  the  thoughts  to  memory  dear. 
For,  while  a  softer  strain  I  tried. 

They  hid  my  blush,  and  calm'd  my  fear. 

Then  did  I  swear  thy  ray  serene 

Was  f orm'd  to  light  some  lonely  dell. 
By  two  fond  lovers  only  seen, 

Beflected  &rom  the  crystal  well, 
'  Or  sleeping  on  their  mossy  cell. 

Or  quivering  on  the  lattice  bright. 
Or  glancing  on  their  couch,  to  tell 

How  swiftly  wanes  the  summer  night! 

XXXIV. 

He  starts  —  a  step  at  this  lone  hour  I 
A  voice !  —  his  father  seeks  the  tower. 
With  haggard  look  and  troubled  sense. 
Fresh  from  his  dreadful  conference. 
"Wilfrid!  —  what,  not  to  sleep  address'df 
Thou  hast  no  cares  to  chase  thy  rest 
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Mortham  has  UR'n  on  Marston-moor;^ 
Bertram  brij^gs  warrant  to  secure 
His  treasures,  bought  by  spoil  and  bl^od^ 
For  the  state's  use  and>  public  good*. 
The  menials  will  thy  voice  obey ; 
Let  his  comnussion  have  its  way,^ 
In  every  point,  in  every  word."  — 
Then,  in  a  whisper, — "  Take  thy  sword  I 
Bertram  is  —  what  I  must  not  telL 
I  hear  his  hasty  step  —  farewell  1 "  • 

1  MS,  —  **  Here^B  Risingham  brings  tidings  sore, 
Mortham  has  fallen  on  Marston  Moor ; 
And  hd  hath  warrant  to  seonto,*^  etc, 
*M8.  —  «*  See  that  they  give  his  warrant  way.** 
*We  cannot  close  the  first  canto  without  bestowing  the 
highest  praise  on  it.    The  whole  design  of  the  picture  is  ezoel- 
lent ;  and  the  contrast  presented  to  the  gloomy  and  fearful 
opening  by  the  calm  and  innocent  conclusion  is  masterly. 
Neyer  were  two  characters  more  clearly  and  forcibly  set  in 
opposition  than  those  of  Bertram  and  WUfrid.    Oswald  com- 
pletes the  group ;  and,  for  the  moral  purposes  of  the  painter,  is 
perhi^  siq;>erior  to  the  others.    He  is  admirably  designed 

*^  .  .  That  middle  course  to  steer 
To  cowardice  and  craft  so  dear.** 

— Monthly  EeHew. 
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BOKEBY. 

CANTO  SECOND. 


Fab  in  the  chambers  of  the  west, 
The  gale  had  sigh'd  itself  to  rest ; 
The  moon  was  cloudless  now  and  clear. 
But  pale,  and  soon  to  disappear. 
The  thin  gray  clouds  wax  dimly  light 
On  Brusleton  and  Houghton  height ; 
And  the  rich  dale,  that  eastward  lay. 
Waited  the  wakening  touch  of  day, 
To  give  its  woods  and  cultured  plain. 
And  towers  and  spires,  to  light  again. 
But,  westward,  Stanmore's  shapeless  sweU, 
And  Lunedale  wild,  and  Eelton-fell, 
And  rock-begirdled  Oilmanscar, 
And  Arkingarth,  lay  dark  afar ; 
While,  as  a  livelier  twilight  falls. 
Emerge  proud  Barnard's  bannpr'd  walla. 
High  crown'd  he  sits,  in  dawning  pale. 
The  sovereign  of  the  lovely  vale, 

43 
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n 

What  prospects,  from  his  watch-tower  high. 
Gleam  gradual  on  the  warder's  eye !  — 
Far  sweeping  to  the  east,  he  sees 
Down  his  deep  woods  the  course  of  Tees,^ 
And  tracks  his  wanderings  by  the  steam 
Of  summer  vapours  from  the  stream ; 
And  ere  he  paced  his  destined  hour 
By  Brackenbury's  dungeon-towpr,* 
These  silver  mists  shall  melt  away. 
And  dew  the  woods  with  glittering  spray. 
Then  in  broad  lustre  shall  be  shown   - 
That  mighty  trench  of  living  stone,' 
And  each  huge  trunk  that,  from  the  side, 
Beclines  him  o'er  the  darksome  tide. 
Where  Tees,  full  many  a  fathom  low, 

^The  view  from  Barnard  Castle  commandB  the  rich  and 
magnificent  rtXLey  of  Tees.  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  river, 
the  banks  are  yeiy  thickly  wooded ;  at  a  little  distance  th^ 
are  more  open  and  cnltiyated ;  but,  being  interspersed  with 
hedge-rows,  and  with  isolated  trees  of  great  sise  and  age,  th^ 
still  retain  the  richness  ci  woodland  scenery.  The  riyer  itself 
flows  in  a  deep  trench  of  solid  rock,  chiefly  limestone  and 
marble.  The  finest  view  of  its  romantic  coarse  is  from  a 
handsome  modem-built  bridge  oyer  the  Tees,  by  the  late  Mr. 
Morritt  of  Rokeby.  In  Leland*s  time,  the  marble  qnairies 
seem  to  have  been  of  some  value.  *'  Hard  under  the  difl  by 
Egleston  is  found  on  eche  side  of  Tese  yeiy  fair  marble,  wont 
to  be  taken  up  booth  by  marbelers  of  Bamaides  CasteUe  and  of 
Egleston,  and  partly  to  have  been  wrought  by  them,  and 
partly  sold  onwrou^t  to  others.  •— Itinerary-  Oxford,  1768, 
8yo,  p.  88. 

«afS.  —  **  Betwixt  the  gate  and  Baliol's  tower." 
^MS.  --  **  Those  deep-fiewn  banks  of  living  stone." 
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Wears  with  his  rage  no  common  foe ; 
For  pebbly  bank,  nor  sand-bed  here, 
Nor  clay-mound,  cheeks  his  fierce  career, 
Oondemn'd  to  mine  a  channelled  way. 
O'er  solid  sheets  of  marble  gray. 

nt 

Nor  Tees  alone,  in  dawning  bright. 

Shall  rash  upon  the  ravish'd  sight ; 

But  many  a  tributary  stream 

Each  from  its  own  dark  dell  shall  gleam : 

Staindrop,  who,  from  her  silvan  bowers,^ 

Salutes  proud  Baby's  battled  towers ; 

The  rural  brook  of  Egliston, 

And  Balder,  named  from  Odin's  son ; 

And  Greta,  to  whose  banks  ere  long 

We  lead  the  lovers  of  the  song ; 

And  silver  Lune,  from  Stanmore  wild, 

And  fairy  Thorsgill's  murmuring  child. 

And  last  and  least,  but  loveliest  still, 

Eomantic  Deepdale's  slender  rilL 

Who  in  that  dim-wood  glen  hath  stray*d. 

Yet  longed  for  Boslin's  magic  glade  ? 

Who,  wandering  there,  hath  sought  to  change 

Even  for  that  vale  so  stem  and  strange. 

Where  Cartland's  Crags,  fantastic  rent. 

Through  her  green  copse  like  spires  are  sent  f 

Yet,  Albin,  yet  the  praise  be  thine, 

^M8.  -—  **  Staindrop,  who,  on  her  silvan  looy, 
Salntes  proud  Baby^s  turrtta  gray.^* 
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Thy  scenes  and  story  to  combine ! 

Thou  bid'st  him,  who  by  Roslin  strays, 

list  to  the  deeds  of  other  days;^ 

'Mid  Cartland's  crags  thou  shoVst  the  cave, 

The  refuge  of  thy  champion  brave;* 

Giving  each  rock  its  storied  tale. 

Pouring  a  lay  for  every  dale. 

Knitting,  as  with  a  moral  band^ 

Thy  native  legends  with  thy  land. 

To  lend  each  scene  the  interest  hi^ 

Which  genius  beams  from  Beauty's  eye. 

IV. 

Bertram  awaited  not  the  sight 

Which  sun-rise  shows  from  Barnard's  height. 

But  from  the  towers,  preventing  day, 

With  Wilfrid  took  his  early  way. 

While  misty  dawn,  and  moonbeam  pale. 

Still  mingled  in  the  silent  dala 

By  Barnard's  bridge  of  stately  stone. 

The  southern  bank  of  Tees  they  won ; 

Their  winding  path  then  eastward  cast, 

And  Egliston's  gray  ruins  pass'd ;  ^ 

1  See  notes  to  the  gong  of  Fair  Hoeabelle,  in  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  MiMtrd. 

^Cartland  Crag?,  near  Lanark,  celebrated  aa  among  the 
fayonrite  retreats  of  Sir  William  Wallace. 

tThe  ruins  of  this  abbey,  or  priory  (for  Tanner  calls  it  the 
form^,  and  Leland  the  latter),  are  beautifully  situated  upon 
the  angle,  formed  by  a  little  dell  called  Thorsgill,  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Tees.  A  good  part  of  the  religious  house  is  still 
in  some  degree  habitable,  but  the  church  is  in  ruins.  Egliston 
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Each  on  his  own  deep  visions  bent, 
Silent  and  sad  they  onward  went. 
Well  may  you  think  that  Bertram's  mood,* 
To  Wilfrid  savage  seem'd  and  rude ; 
Well  may  you  think  bold  Bisingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame; 
And  small  the  intercourse,  I  ween. 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between. 


Sten  Bertra|n  shunn'd  the  nearer  way, 
Through  Eokeby's  park  and  chase  that  lay. 
And,  skirting  high  the  valley's  ridge, 
They  cross'd  by  Greta's  ancient  bridge. 
Descending  where  her  waters  vdnd 
Free  for  a  space  and  unconfined. 
As,  'scaped  from  Brignall's  dark-wood  glen, 
She  seeks  wild  Mortham's  deeper  den. 
There,  as  his  eye  glanced  o'er  the  mound, 
Eaised  by  that  Legion  '  long  renown'd, 

was  dedicated  to  St  Maiy  aad  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Ralph  de  Multon  about  the 
end  of  Heniy  the  Second^s  rei^    There  were  formerly  the 
tombs  of  the  families  of  Rokeby,  Bowes,  and  Fitz-Hu£^. 
^M8,  —  "For  brief  the  intercourse,  I  ween. 
Such  uncongenial  souls  between ; 
Well  may  you  think  stem  Risingham 
Held  Wilfrid  trivial,  poor,  and  tame ; 
And  nought  of  mutual  interest  lay 
To  bind  the  comrades  of  the  way«** 
*  Close  behind  the  George  Inn  at  Greta  Bridge,  there  is  a 
weD-preserred  Roman  enoampm^t,  surrounded  with  a  triple 
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Whose  votive  shrine  asserts  their  claim. 

Of  pious,  &ithful,  conquering  &me» 
"^  Stem  sons  of  war  I "  sad  Wilfrid  sigh'd, 
"*  Behold  the  boast  of  Soman  pride ! 

What  now  of  all  your  toils  are  known  ? 

A  grassy  trench,  a  broken  stone  I "  — 

This  to  himself;  for  moral  strain 

To  Bertram  were  address'd  in  vain. 

VL 

Of  different  mood,  a  deeper  si(^ 
Awoke,  when  Eokeby's  turrets  high* 

ditch,  lying  between  the  riyer  Greta  and  a  brook  called  the 
Tutta.  The  four  entrances  are  easily  to  be  diflcemed.  Very  many 
Boman  altars  and  monuments  haTe  been  found  in  the  vicinity, 
most  of  which  are  preserved  at  Bokeby  by  my  friend  Mr.  Mor- 
ritt.  Among  others  is  a  small  votiye  altar,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, LEO.  Ti.  TIC.  p.  F.  r.,  which  has  been  rendered,  Legio, 
Sexta.  Victriz,  Pia.  FoHU.  Fiddis. 

1  Ttiis  ancient  manor  long  gave  name  to  a  family  by  whom 
it  is  said  to  have  been  possessed  from  the  Ccmquest  downward, 
and  who  are  at  different  times  distinguished  in  history.  It  was 
the  Baron  of  Bokeby  who  finally  defeated  the  insurrection 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  tempore  Hen,  IV,,  of  which 
Holinshed  gives  the  following  account :  *  *  The  King,  advertised 
hereof,  caused  a  great  armie  to  be  assembled,  and  came  for- 
ward  with  the  same  toward  his  enemies ;  but  yer  the  King 
came  to  Nottingham,  Sir  Thomas  or  (as  other  copies  hane) 
Sir  Bafe  Bokesbie,  Shirifle  of  Yorkediiie,  assembled  the  forces 
of  the  countrie  to  resist  the  Earle  and  his  power ;  coming  to 
Grimbautbrigs,  beside  Knaresboroogh,  there  to  stop  them  the 
passage ;  but  they  retnming  aside,  got  to  Weatherbie,  and  so 
to  Tadcaster,  and  finally  came  forward  unto  Bramhammoor, 
near  to  Haizlewood,  where  th^  chose  thefar  ground  meet  to 
fight  upon.  The  Shlriffe  was  as  readie  to  giue  battell  as  the 
Erie  to  receiue  it ;  and  so  with  a  standard  of  S.  Geoige  quread. 
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Were  northward  in  the  dawning  seen 
To  rear  them  o'er  the  thicket  green. 
0  then,  though  Spenser's  self  had  stray'd 
Beside  him  through  the  lovely  glade, 
Lending  his  rich  luxuriant  glow 
Of  fancy,  all  its  charms  to  show. 
Pointing  the  stream  rejoicing  bee, 

set  fiercelie  vpon  the  Earle,  who,  ynder  a  standard  of  his  owne 
armies,  encountered  his  aduersaries  with  great  manhood. 
There  was  a  sore  incounter  and  cruell  conflict  betwixt  the  par- 
ties, but  in  the  end  the  victorie  fell  to  the  Shiriffe.  The  Lord 
Bardolfe  was  taken,  but  sore  wounded,  so  that  he  shortlie 
after  died  of  the  hurts.  As  for  the  Earle  of  Northumberland, 
he  was  slain  outright ;  so  that  now  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
which  gaue  an  inkling  of  this  his  heauy  hap  long  before, 
namelie, 

*'  *  Stirps  Persitina  periet  confusa  ruina.' 

For  this  Earle  was  the  stocke  and  maine  root  of  all  that  were 
left  aliue,  called  by  the  name  ot  Persie ;  and  of  manie  more  by 
diners  slaughters  dispatched.  For  whose  misfortune  the  peo- 
ple were  not  a  little  sorrie,  making  report  of  the  gentleman^s 
Yaliantnesse,  renowne,  and  honour,  and  applieing  vnto  him 
certeine  lamentable  verses  out  of  Lucaine,  saieng, 

**  *  Sed  nos  nee  sanguis,  neo  tantum  yulnera  nostri 
Affecere  senis  :  quantum  gestata  per  urbem 
Ora  duels,  qu»  transfixo  def  ormia  pUo 
Vidimus.' 
For  his   head,  full  of  siluer  horie  haires,  being  put  upon 
a  stake,  was  openlie  carried  through  London,  and  set  vpon 
the  bridge  of  the  same  citie :  in  like  manner  was  the  Lord 
Bardolfes.''  — HotinsAtfd  Chrmides.     Lond.  1S08,  4to,  iii.  45. 
The  Bokeby,  or  Roke^  family,  continued  to  be  distinguished 
until  the  great  Civil  War,  when,  having  embraced  the  cause  of 
Charles  L,  they  suffered  severely  by  fines  and  confiscations. 
The  estate  then  passed  from  its  ancient  possessors  to  the 
family  of  the  Robinscms,  from  whom  it  was  purchased  by 
the  father  of  my  valued  friend,  the  present  proprietor. 
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As  captive  set  at  liberty, 
Flashing  her  sj^kling  waves  abroad,^ 
And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  road ; 
Pointing  where,  up  the  sunny  banks, 
The  trees  retire  in  scattered  ranks. 
Save  where,  advanced  before  the  rest. 
On  knoll  or  hillock  rears  his  crest, 
Lonely  and  huge,  the  giant  Oak, 
As  champions,  when  their  band  is  I»roke, 
Stand  forth  to  guard  the  rearward  post. 
The  bulwark  of  the  scatter'd  host  — 
All  this,  and  more,  might  Spenser  say. 
Yet  waste  in  vain  his  magic  lay, 
While  Wilfrid  eyed  the  distant  tower. 
Whose  lattice  lights  Matilda's  bower. 

VII. 

The  open  vale  is  soon  pass'd  o'er, 
Eokeby,  though  nigh,  is  seen  no  more;* 
Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  deep, 
A  wild  and  darker  course  they  keep, 
A  stem  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode  1  * 

1 M8,  —  **  Flashing  to  heaven  her  sparkling  <pray, 

And  clamouring  joyful  on  her  toc^.*' 
^M8.  —  **  And  Bokeby*8  tower  is  seen  no  more ; 
Sinking  mid  Greta's  thickets  greeny 
The  joumeyen  seek  another  scene.'* 
*  What  follows  is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  romantic  glen, 
or  rather,  rarine,  through  which  the  Greta  finds  a  passage  be- 
tween Rokeby  and  Mortham ;  the  former  situated  upon  the 
left  bank  of  Greta,  the  latter  on  the  right  bank,  about  half 
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Broad  shadows  o'er  their  passage  fell. 
Deeper  and  narrower  grew  the  dell ; 
It  seem'd  some  mountain,  rent  and  riven, 
A  channel  for  the  stream  had  given. 
So  high  the  cliffs  of  limestone  gray 
Hung  beetling  o'er  the  torrent's  way, 

a  mfle  nearer  to  its  junotion  with  the  Tees.  The  riyer  nina 
with  yeiy  great  rapidity  over  a  bed  of  solid  rook,  broken  by 
many  shelving  descents,  down  which  the  stream  dashes  with 
great  noise  and  impetuosity,  yindicating  its  etymology,  which 
has  been  derived  from  the  Gothic,  Chidan^  to  clamour.  The 
banks  partake  of  the  same  wild  and  romantic  character,  being 
chiefly  lofty  cliffs  ci  limestone  rock,  whose  gray  colour  con- 
trasts admirably  with  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  which  find 
root  among  their  crevices,  as  well  as  with  the  hue  of  the  ivy, 
which  clings  around  them  in  profusion,  and  hangs  down  from 
their  projections  in  l(mg  sweeping  tendrils.  At  other  points 
the  rocks  give  place  to  precipitous  banks  of  earth,  bearing  large 
trees  intermixed  with  copsewood.  In  one  spot  the  dell,  which 
is  elsewhere  very  narrow,  widens  for  a  space  to  leave  room 
for  a  dark  grove  of  yew-trees,  intermixed  here  and  there  with 
aged  pines  of  uncommcm  size.  Directly  opposite  to  this  sombre 
thicket,  the  cliffs  on  the  other  side  of  the  Greta  are  tall,  white, 
and  fringed  with  all  kinds  of  deciduous  shrubs.  The  whole 
scenery  of  this  spot  is  so  much  adapted  to  the  ideas  of  super- 
stition that  it  has  acquired  the  name  of  Blockula,  from  the 
place  where  the  Swedish  witches  were  supposed  to  hold  their 
Sabbath.  The  dell,  however,  has  superstitions  of  its  own 
growth,  for  it  is  supposed  to  be  haunted  by  a  female  spectre, 
called  the  Doble  of  Mortham.  The  cause  assigned  for  her 
^ypearance  is  a  lady^s  having  been  whilom  murdered  in  the 
wood,  in  evidence  of  which  her  blood  is  shown  upon  the  stairs 
of  the  old  tower  at  Mortham.  But  whether  she  was  slain  by 
a  jealous  husband,  or  by  savage  banditti,  or  by  an  uncle 
who  coveted  her  estate,  or  by  a  rejected  lover,  are  points 
upon  which  the  traditions  of  Rokeby  do  not  enable  us  to 
decide. 
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Yielding,  along  their  ragged  base,^ 
A  flinty  footpath's  niggard  space. 
Where  he,  who  winds  'twixt  rock  and  wave. 
May  hear  the  headlong  torrent  rave, 
And  like  a  steed  in  frantic  fit, 
That  flings  the  froth  from  curb  and  bit,* 
May  view  her  chafe  her  waves  to  spray. 
O'er  every  rock  that  bars  her  way. 
Till  foam-globes  on  her  eddies  ride, 
Thick  as  the  schemes  of  human  pride 
That  down  life's  current  drive  amain. 
As  frail,  as  frothy,  and  as  vain  t 

vm. 

The  cliffs  that  rear  their  haughty  head 
High  o'er  the  river's  darksome  bed. 
Were  now  all  naked,  wild,  and  gray. 
Now  waving  all  with  greenwood  spray ; 
Here  trees  to  every  crevice  clung, 
And  o'er  the  dell  their  branches  hung; 
And  there,  all  splinter'd  and  uneven. 
The  shiver'd  rocks  ascend  to  heaven ; 

1  Jf5.  —  ««Tielding  their  nigged  base  beaide 

^M8,  —  **  That  flings  the/oom  from  curb  and  bit, 

{Um%y  ^ 
Chqfing  her  wayes  to  }  whiten  V  wrath, 

(n>ongy  ) 
0*er  every  rock  that  bars  her  path. 
Till  down  her  boiling  eddies  ride,**  etc. 
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Oft,  too,  the  ivy  swathed  their  breast,^ 
And  wreathed  its  garland  round  their  crests 
Or  from  the  spores  bade  loosely  flare 
Its  tendrils  in  the  middle  air. 
As  pennons  wont  to  wave  of  old 
O'er  the  high  feast  of  Baron  bold, ' 
When  revell'd  loud  the  feudal  rout. 
And  the  arch'd  haUs  retum'd  their  shout; 
Such  and  more  wild  is  Ghreta's  roar. 
And  such  the  echoes  from  her  shora 
And  so  the  ivied  banners  gleam,^ 
Waved  wildly  o'er  the  brawling  stream. 

IX. 

Now  from  the  stream  the  rocks  recede, 
But  leave  between  no  sunny  mead. 
No,  nor  the  spot  of  pebbly  sand. 
Oft  found  by  such  a  mountain  strand;' 
Forming  such  warm  and  dry  retreat. 
As  fancy  deems  the  lonely  seat. 
Where  hermit,  wandering  from  his  cell. 
His  rosary  might  love  to  telL 

^  M8,  —  '*  The  yreguant  ivy  swathed  their  breast, 

And  wreathed  its  tendriii  round  their  crest, 
Or  from  their  tummit  bade  themfaU^ 
And  trembU  o'er  the  Qreta'B  bratol.*' 

•  IfS.  —  "  And  80  the  ivy's  banners  j  *^f®*^ 

1  Waved  wildly  trembling  o'er  the  scene, 
Waved  wild  above  the  clamorous  stream." 
•if5.  — *«   .  .  .  a  torrent's  strand ; 

Where  in  the  warm  and  dry  retreat, 
May  fancy /orm  some  JiennU'B  seat'' 
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But  here,  'twixt  rock  and  river,  grew 

A  dismal  grove  of  sable  yew,* 

With  whose  sad  tints  were  mingled  seen 

The  blighted  fir's  sepulchral  green. 

Seem'd  that  the  trees  their  shadows  cast 

The  earth  that  nourished  them  to  blast ; 

For  never  knew  that  swarthy  grove 

The  verdant  hue  that  fairies  love ; 

Nor  wilding  green,  nor  woodland  flower, 

Arose  within  its  baleful  bower : 

The  dank  and  sable  earth  receives 

Its  only  carpet  from  the  leaves. 

That,  from  the  withering  branches  cast. 

Bestrewed  the  ground  with  every  blast. 

Though  now  the  sun  was  o'er  the  hill. 

In  this  dark  spot  'twas  twilight  still,^ 

Save  that  on  Greta's  farther  side 

Some  straggling  beams  through  copsewood  ghde; 

And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 

That  dingle's  deep  and  funeral  shade, 

*  M8.  —  **  A  darksome  grove  of  funeral  yew, 
Where  trees  a  baleful  shadow  cast, 
The  ground  that  nourished  them  to  blast. 
Mingled  with  whose  sad  tints  were  seen 
The  blighted  flr^s  sepulchral  green/' 

sirs.  -> '« In  this  dark  grove  'twas  twilight  still, 
Save  that  upon  the  rocks  opposed 
Some  straggling  beams  of  mom  reposed. 
And  wild  and  savage  contrast  made 
That  bleak  and  dark  funereal  diade 
With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 
Which,  struggling  through  the  greenwood  spray, 
Upon  the  rock's  wild  simunit  lay," 
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With  the  bright  tints  of  early  day, 
Which,  glimmering  through  the  ivy  spray. 
On  the  opposing  summit  lay. 


The  lated  peasant  shunned  the  dell ; 

For  Superstition  wont  to  tell 

Of  many  a  grisly  sound  and  sight, 

Scaring  its  path  at  dead  of  night 

When  Christmas  logs  blaze  high  and  wide, 

Such  wonders  speed  the  festal  tide ; 

While  Curiosity  and  Fear, 

Pleasure  and  Fain,  sit  crouching  near. 

Till  childhood's  cheek  no  longer  glows. 

And  village  maidens  lose  the  rose. 

The  thrilling  interest  rises  higher,^ 

The  circle  closes  nigh  and  nigher. 

And  shuddering  glance  is  cast  behind. 

As  louder  moans  the  wintry  wind. 

Believe,  that  fitting  scene  was  laid 

For  such  wild  tales  in  Mortham  glade ; 

For  who  had  seen,  on  Greta's  side. 

By  that  dim  light  fierce  Bertram  stride, 

In  such  a  spot,  at  such  an  hour,  — 

If  touch'd  by  Superstition's  power. 

Might  well  have  deemed  that  Hell  had  given 

A  murderer's  ghost  to  upper  heaven. 

While  Wilfrid's  form  had  seem'd  to  glide 

like  his  pale  victim  by  his  iride. 

^M8.  —  «'  Thfi  intereai  rises  high  and  higher." 
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Nor  think  to  village  swains  alone 
Are  these  unearthly  terrors  known ; 
For  not  to  rank  nor  sex  confined 
Is  this  vain  ague  of  the  mind : 
Hearts  firm  as  steel,  as  marble  hard, 
'Ghdnst  faith,  and  love,  and  pity  barr'd. 
Have  quaked,  like  aspen  leaves  in  May, 
Beneath  its  universal  sway. 
Bertram  had  listed  many  a  tale 
Of  wonder  in  his  native  dale. 
That  in  his  secret  soul  retained 
The  credence  they  in  childhood  gain'd : 
Nor  less  his  wild  adventurous  youth 
Believed  in  every  legend's  truth ; 
Leam'd  when,  beneath  the  tropic  gale^ 
Full  swell'd  the  vessel's  steady  sail. 
And  the  broad  Indian  moon  her  light 
Poured  on  the  watch  of  middle  night, 
When  seamen  love  to  hear  and  tell 
Of  portent,  prodigy,  and  spell :  ^ 
What  gales  are  sold  on  Lapland's  shore,* 

^The  MS.  has  not  the  two  following  couplets. 

'Also  I  shaU  show  very  briefly  what  force  conjurers  and 
witches  have  in  constraining  the  elements  enchanted  hj  them 
or  others,  that  they  may  exceed  or  faU  short  of  their  natmid 
order :  premising  this,  that  the  eztream  land  of  North  Finland 
and  Lapland  was  so  taught  witchcraft  formerly  in  heathenish 
times,  as  if  they  had  learned  this  cursed  art  from  Zoroastres 
the  Persian ;  though  other  inhabitants  by  the  sea-coasts  are 
reported  to  be  bewitched  with  the  same  madness;  for  they 
exercise  this  divellsh  art,  of  all  the  arts  of  the  worid,  to  admi- 
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How  whistle  rash  bids  tempests  roor,^ 
Of  witch,  of  mermaid,  and  of  sprite, 
Of  Erick's  cap  and  Elmo's  light  ;* 
Or  of  that  Phantom  Ship,  whose  form 
Shoots  like  a  meteor  through  the  storm ; 
When  the  dark  scad  comes  driving  hard, 
And  lowered  is  every  topsail-yard. 
And  canvaSy  wove  in  earthly  looms, 

ration ;  and  in  this,  or  other  such  like  mischief,  they  commonly 
agree.  The  Finlanders  were  wont  formerly,  amongst  their 
other  errors  of  gentilisme,  to  sell  winds  to  merchants  that 
were  stopt  on  their  coasts  by  contraiy  weather;  and  when 
they  had  their  price,  they  knit  three  magical  knots,  not  like  to 
the  laws  of  Cassius,  bound  up  with  a  thong,  and  they  gave 
them  unto  the  merchants ;  observing  that  rule,  that  when  they 
unloosed  the  first,  they  should  have  a  good  gale  of  wind; 
when  the  second,  a  stronger  wind ;  but  when  th^  untied  the 
third,  they  should  have  such  cruel  tempests  that  they  should 
not  be  able  to  look  out  of  the  forecastle  to  avoid  the  rocks,  nor 
move  a  foot  to  pull  down  the  sails,  nor  stand  at  the  helm  to 
govern  the  ship ;  and  they  made  an  unhi^py  trial  of  the  truth 
of  it  who  denied  that  there  was  any  such  power  in  those  knots. 
— •  Ototts  Magnuti'B  History  cfthe  CMAs,  iSioedst,  and  VatMU. 
Lond.  1668,  fol.  p.  47. 

^See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

•This  Ericus,  King  of  Sweden,  in  his  time  was  held  second 
to  none  in  the  magical  art,  and  he  was  so  familiar  with  the  evil 
q>irits,  which  he  exceedingly  adored,  that  which  way  soever  he 
turned  his  cap,  the  wind  would  presently  blow  that  way.  From 
this  occasion  he  was  called  Windy  Cap,  and  many  men  believed 
that  Begnerus,  King  of  Denmark,  by  the  conduct  of  this  Sricus, 
who  was  his  nephew,  did  happily  extend  his  piracy  into  the 
most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  and  conquered  many  countries 
and  fenced  cities  by  his  cunning,  and  at  last  was  his  coadjutor ; 
that,  by  the  consent  of  the  nobles,  he  should  be  chosen  King  of 
Sweden,  which  continued  a  long  time  with  him  very  hi^ypilyi 
until  he  died  of  old  age.  —  OlauBj  ut  sujora,  p.  46. 
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No  more  to  brave  the  storm  presumes  i 
Then,  'mid  the  war  of  sea  and  sky. 
Top  and  top-gallant  hoisted  high. 
Full  spread  and  crowded  every  sail. 
The  Demon  Frigate  braves  the  gale;^ 
And  well  the  doom'd  spectators  know 
The  harbinger  of  wreck  and  woa 

XIL 

Then,  too,  were  told,  in  stifled  tone. 
Marvels  and  omens  all  their  own ; 
How,  by  some  desert  isle  or  key,* 
Where  Spaniards  wrought  their  cruelty. 
Or  where  the  savage  pirate's  mood 
Bepaid  it  home  in  deeds  of  blood, 
Strange  nightly  sounds  of  woe  and  fear 
AppaU'd  the  listening  Bucanier, 

^  See  Ai^pendlz,  Note  E. 

<  What  contributed  much  to  the  seomity  of  the  Bncanien 
about  the  Windward  Islands,  was  the  great  number  of  little 
islets,  called  in  that  country  keya.  These  are  small  sandy 
patches,  appearing  just  above  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  covered 
only  with  a  few  bushes  and  weeds,  but  sometimes  affording 
springs  of  water,  and  in  general  much  frequented  by  turtle. 
Such  little  uninhabited  spots  aff^ded  the  pirates  good  har- 
bours, either  for  refitting  or  for  the  purpose  of  ambush  ;  they 
were  occasionally  the  hiding-place  of  their  treasure,  and  often 
afforded  a  shelter  to  themselves.  As  many  of  the  atrocities 
which  they  practised  on  their  prisouOTS  were  committed  hi 
such  spots,  there  are  some  of  these  keys  which  even  now  have 
an  indifferent  reputation  among  seamen,  and  where  they  are 
with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to  remain  ashore  at  night,  on 
account  of  the  visionary  terrors  incident  to  places  which  have 
been  thus  contaminated.. 
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Whose  light-armed  shallop  anchored  lay 

In  ambush  by  the  lonely  bay. 

The  groan  of  grief,  the  shriek  of  pain, 

Bing  from  the  moonlight  groves  of  oane ; 

The  fierce  adventurer's  heaxt  they  scare. 

Who  wearies  memory  for  a  prayer. 

Curses  the  road-etead,  and  with  gale 

Of  early  morning  lifts  the  sail. 

To  give,  in  thirst  of  blood  and  prey, 

A  legend  for  another  bay. 

xm. 

Thus,  as  a  man,  a  youth,  a  child, 
Train'd  in  the  mystic  and  the  wild. 
With  this  on  Bertram's  soul  at  times 
Bush'd  a  dark  feeling  of  his  crimes ; 
Such  to  his  troubled  soul  their  form. 
As  the  pale  Death-ship  to  the  storm. 
And  such  their  omen  dim  and  dread. 
As  shrieks  and  voices  of  the  dead, — 
That  pang,  whose  transitory  force  * 
Hover'd  'twixt  horror  and  remorse ; 
That  pang,  perchance,  his  bosom  press'd, 
As  Wilfrid  sudden  he  address'd  :  — 
"  Wilfrid,  this  glen  is  never  trod 
Until  the  sun  rides  high  abroad ; 
Yet  twice  have  I  beheld  to-day 
A  Form,  that  seem'd  to  dog  our  way ; 
Twice  from  my  glance  it  seem'd  to  flee, 

1 M8,  —  ♦*  ItsfeU,  tJiough  transitory  force, 
HoverB  'twixt  pity  and  r^norse.** 
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And  shroud  itself  by  cliff  or  tree. 
How  think'st  thou  ?  —  Is  our  path  way-laid  ? 
Or  hath  thy  sire  my  trust  beiray'd  ? 
If  so  "  ->-  Ere,  starting  from  his  dream. 
That  tum'd  upon  a  gentler  theme, 
Wilfrid  had  roused  him  to  reply, 
Bertram  sprung  forward,  shouting  high, 
**  Whatever  thou  art,  thou  now  shalt  stand  1"  — 
And  forth  he  darted,  sword  in  hand. 

XIV- 

As  bursts  the  levin  in  its  wrath,^ 

He  shot  him  down  the  sounding  path ; 

Bock,  wood,  and  stream,  rang  wildly  out. 

To  his  loud  step  and  savage  shout^ 

Seems  that  the  object  of  his  race 

Hath  scal'd  the  cliffs ;  his  frantic  chase 

Sidelong  he  turns,  and  now  'tis  bent 

Right  up  the  rock's  tall  battlement ; 

Straining  each  sinew  to  ascend. 

Foot,  hand,  and  knee,  their  aid  must  lend. 

Wilfrid,  all  dizzy  with  dismay, 

Views,  from  beneath,  his  dreadful  way : 

Now  to  the  oak's  warp'd  roots  he  clings. 

Now  trusts  his  weight  to  ivy  strings ; 

iJfSf.  — "As  bursts  the  tetJiji-ftottj!^  |wrath.'» 
<  M8.  —  **  To  }^  fierce  step  and  savage  shout. 
Seems  that  the  object  of  his  |  ^ 
Had  scalM  the  difls ;  his  desperate  chase.^* 
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Now,  like  the  wild  goat,  must  he  dare 
An  unsupported  leap  in  air;^ 
Hid  in  the  shrubby  rain-course  now. 
You  mark  him  by  the  crashing  bow. 
And  by  his  corslet's  sullen  clank, 
And  by  the  stones  spum'd  from  the  bank. 
And  by  the  hawk  scar'd  from  her  nest. 
And  ravens  croaking  o'er  their  guest. 
Who  deem  his  forfeit  limbs  shall  pay 
The  tribute  of  his  bold  essay. 

XV. 

See,  he  emerges !  —  desperate  now  * 
All  farther  course  —  Yon  beetling  brow, 
In  craggy  nakedneiss  sublime, 
What  heart  or  foot  shall  dare  to  climb  ? 
It  bears  no  tendril  for  his  clasp, 
Presents  no  angle  to  his  grasp : 
Sole  stay  his  foot  may  rest  upon. 
Is  yon  earth-bedded  jetting  stona 
Balanced  on  such  precarious  prop,^ 
He  strains  his  grasp  to  reach  the  top. 

^M8.  —  **  A  desperate  leap  through  empty  air ; 

Hid  in  the  copse-dad  rain-coune  now.*' 

<  M8,  —  **  See,  he  emerges  1  —  desperate  now 
Toward  the  naked  beetling  brow, 
His  progress — heart  and  foot  must  fail 
Ton  upmost  orag*8  bare  peak  to  scale.*' 

*M8.  —  *'Perch'd  like  an  eagle  on  its  tc^, 
Balanced  on  its  nncertain  prop. 
Just  as  the  perilous  stretch  he  makes, 
By  heaven,  his  tottering  footstool  shakes." 
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Just  as  the  dangerous  stretch  he  makes^ 
By  heaven,  his  faithless  footstool  shakes ! 
Beneath  his  tottering  bulk  it  bends. 
It  sways,  ...  it  loosens^  ...  it  descends  I 
And  downward  holds  its  headlong  way. 
Crashing  o'er  rock  and  copsewood  spray. 
Loud  thunders  shake  the  echoing  delll  — 
Fell  it  alone  ?  —  alone  it  fell 
Just  on  the  very  verge  of  fate. 
The  hardy  Bertram's  falling  weight 
He  trusted  to  his  sinewy  hands. 
And  on  the  top  unharm'd  he  stands  1^ 

XVI. 

Wilfrid  a  safer  path  pursued ; 

At  intervals  where,  roughly  heVd, 

Bude  steps  ascending  from  the  dell 

Bender'd  the  cliffs  accessible. 

By  circuit  slow  he  thus  attain'd 

The  height  that  Bisingham  had  gain'd. 

And  when  he  issued  from  the  wood. 

Before  the  gate  of  Mortham  stood.^ 

^  Opposite  to  this  line  the  MS.  has  this  note,  meant  to  amuse 
Mr.  Ballantyne :  **  If  my  readers  will  not  allow  that  I  have 
climbed  Parnassus,  they  must  grant  that  I  have  turned  the 
KitOe  Nine  8tep$.'' 

*The  oasUe  of  Mortham,  which  Leland  terms  **Mr. 
Kokesby's  Place,  in  ripa  cUet,  scant  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Qreta  Bridge,  and  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beneath  into 
Tees,*'  is  a  pictiuresque  tower,  surrounded  by  buildings  of  dif- 
ferent ages,  now  converted  into  a  farm-house  and  offices.  The 
battlements  of  the  tower  itself  are  singularly  elegant,  the  archi- 
tect having  broken  them  at  regular  intervals  into  different 
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Twas  a  fair  scene !  the  sunbeam  lay 
On  battled  tow^  and  portal  gray : 
And  from  the  grassy  slope  he  sees 
The  Greta  flow  to  meet  the  Tees ; 
Where,  issuing  from  her  darksome  bed. 
She  caught  the  morning's  eastern  red, 
And  through  the  softening  vale  below 
Eoll'd  her  bright  waves,  in  rosy  gHow, 
All  blushing  to  her  bridal  bed,^ 
like  some  shy  maid  in  convent  YmA ; 
While  linnet,  lark,  and  blackbird  gfty, 
Sing  forth  her  nuptial  roundelay. 


I ;  while  those  at  the  comers  of  the  tower  project  into 
octangular  turrets.  They  are  also  from  space  to  space  oovered 
with  stones  laid  across  them,  as  in  modem  embrasures,  the 
whole  forming  an  uncommon  and  beautiful  effect.  The  sur- 
roimding  buildings  are  of  a  less  happy  form,  being  pobited 
into  high  and  steep  roofs.  A  wall,  with  embrasures,  enoAoses 
the  southem  front,  where  a  low  portal  arch  affords  an  entry  to 
what  was  the  castle  court.  At  some  distance  is  most  happily 
placed,  between  the  stems  of  two  magnificent  elms,  the  monu- 
ment alluded  to  in  the  text.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  brovight 
from  the  ruins  of  Eglistone  Frioiy,  and,  from  the  armouiy 
with  which  it  is  richly  carved,  appears  to  haVe  been  a  tomb  of 
the  Fitz-Hughs. 

The  situation  of  Mortham  is  eminently  beautiful,  occupying 
a  high  bank,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  Greta  winds  out 
of  the  dark,  narrow,  and  romantic  dell,  which  the  text  has 
attempted  to  describe,  and  flows  onward  through  a  more  open 
valley  to  meet  the  Tees  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
castle.  Mortham  is  surrounded  by  old  trees,  happily  and 
widely  grouped  with  Mr.  Morritt's  new  plantations. 

^  M8,  —  *<  As  some  fair  maid  in  cloister  bred, 
Is  blushing  to  her  bridal  led.** 
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XVIL 

Twas  sweetly  sung  that  roundelay ; 
That  summer  morn  shone  blithe  and  gay ; 
But  morning  beam,  and  wild-bird's  call. 
Awaked  not  Mortham's  silent  halL^ 
No  porter,  by  the  low-broVd  gate, 
Took  in  the  wonted  niche  his  seat ; 
To  the  paved  court  no  peasant  drew ; 
Waked  to  their  toil  no  menial  crew; 
The  maiden's  carol  was  not  heard. 
As  to  her  morning  task  she  fared : 
In  the  void  offices  around, 
Bung  not  a  hoof,  nor  bay'd  a  hound ; 
Nor  eager  steed,  with  shrilling  neigh. 
Accused  the  lagging  groom's  delay ; 
Untrimm'd,  undress'd,  neglected  now. 
Was  alley'd  walk  and  orchard  bou^ ; 
All  spoke  the  master^s  absent  care,* 
All  spoke  neglect  and  disrepair. 
South  of  the  gate,  an  arrow  flight. 
Two  mighty  elms  their  limbs  unite. 
As  if  a  canopy,  to  spread 
O'er  the  lone  dwelling  of  the  dead ; 

1  The  beautiful  prospect  commanded  by  that  eminence,  seen 
under  the  cheerful  light  of  a  summer^s  morning,  is  finely 
contrasted  with  the  silence  and  solitude  of  the  place.— 
Critical  Review. 

<  M8,  —  *'  All  flpoke  the  master  absent  far, 

An8pokel:'^'~»*°nolyllwar. 
*^        (the  woes  of  > 

Close  by  the  gate,  an  aroh  combined, 

Two  haughty  elms  their  branches  twined." 
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For  their  huge  boughs  in  arches  bent 
Above  a  massive  monument, 
Carved  o'er  in  ancient  Gothic  wise. 
With  many  a  scutcheon  and  device ; 
There,  spent  with  toil  and  sunk  in  gloom, 
Bertram  stood  pondering  by  the  tomb. 

XVIIL 

"  It  vanish'd,  like  a  flitting  ghost ! 
Behind  this  tomb,"  he  said,  **  'twas  lost  — 
This  tomb>  where  oft  I  deem'd  lies  stored 
Of  Mortham's  Indian  wealth  the  hoard. 
'Tis  true,  the  aged  servants  said 
Here  his  lamented  wife  is  laid  ;^ 
But  weightier  reasons  may  be  guess'd 
For  their  lord's  strict  and  stem  behest. 
That  none  should  on  his  steps  intrude, 
Whene'er  he  sought  this  solituda  — 
An  ancient  mariner  I  knew, 
What  time  I  sail'd  with  Morgan's  crew, 
Who  oft,  'mid  our  carousals,  spake 
Of  Baleigh,  Frobisher,  and  Drake ; 
Adventurous  hearts !  who  barter'd,  bold, 
Their  English  steel  for  Spanish  gold. 
Trust  not,  would  his  experience  say. 
Captain  or  comrade  with  your  prey ; 

1 M8.  —  * '  Here  lies  the  partaier  of  his  bed ; 

But  weightier  reasons  should  appear 
For  all  his  moonlight  wanderings  here, 
And  for  the  sharp  rebuke  they  got, 
That  pried  around  his  favourite  spot.*' 
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But  seek  some  chamel,  wh^  at  foll^ 
The  moon  gilds  skeleton  and  skull : 
There  dig,  and  tomb  your  precious  heap ; 
And  bid  the  dead  your  treasure  keep;^ 
Sure  Awards  they,  if  fitting  spell 
Their  service  to  the  task  compel 
Lacks  there  such  chamel  ?  —  kill  a  slave,* 
Or  prisoner,  on  the  treasure  grave ; 
And  bid  his  discontented  ghost 
Stalk  nightly  on  his  lonely  post  — 
Such  was  his  tal&    Its  truth,  I  ween. 
Is  in  my  morning  vision  seen."  — 

XIX. 

Wilfrid,  who  scom'd  the  legend  wild. 
In  mingled  mirth  and  pity  smiled. 
Much  marvelling  that  a  breast  so  bold 
In  such  fond  tale  belief  should  hold;* 

1  If  time  did  not  permit  the  Bucaniers  to  lavlah  away  their 
plunder  in  their  usual  debaucheries,  they  were  wont  to  hide  it, 
with  many  superstitious  solemnities,  in  the  desert  islands  and 
keys  which  they  frequented,  and  where  much  treasure,  whose 
lawless  owners  perished  without  reclaiming  it,  is  still  supposed 
to  be  concealed.  The  most  cruel  of  mankind  are  often  the 
most  superstitious;  and  these  pirates  are  said  to  have  had 
recourse  to  a  horrid  ritual,  in  order  to  secure  an  unearthly 
guardian  to  their  treasures.  They  killed  a  n^gro  or  Spaniard, 
and  buried  him  with  the  treasure,  believing  that  his  spirit 
would  haunt  the  spot,  and  terrify  away  all  intruders.  I  can- 
not produce  any  other  authority  on  which  this  custom  is 
ascribed  to  them  than  that  of  maritime  tradition,  which  is, 
however,  amply  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  poetry. 

*  M8,  —  **  Lacks  there  such  chamel-vault  ? — a  slave, 
Or  prisoner,  slaughter  on  the  grave.*' 

« lf5.  —  *'  Should  faith  in  such  a  fable  hold.'' 
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67 


But  yet  of  Bertram  sought  to  know 
The  apparition's  form  and  show. — 
The  power  within  the  guilty  breast. 
Oft  vanquished,  never  quite  suppress'd. 
That  unsubdued  and  lurking  lies 
To  take  the  felon  by  surprise, 
And  force  him,  as  by  magic  spell. 
In  his  despite  his  guilt  to  tell,  —  ^ 
That  power  in  Bertram's  breast  awoke ; 
Scarce  conscious  he  was  heard,  he  spoke ; 

^  All  who  are  conTersant  with  Ihe  administration  of  criminal 
joBtice  most  remember  many  oocasicnB  in  which  malefactors 
appear  to  have  conducted  themselves  with  a  species  of  infatua- 
tion, either  by  making  unnecessary  confidences  respecting  their 
guilt,  or  by  sudden  and  involiintary  allusions  to  circumstances 
by  which  it  could  not  fail  to  be  eiq;M>8ed.  A  remarkable  in- 
stance occurred  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Eugene  Aram.  A 
skeleton  being  found  near  Knaresborough,  was  supposed,  by 
the  persons  who  gathered  around  the  spot,  to  be  the  remains 
of  one  Clarke^  ndio  had  disappeared  some  years  before,  under 
circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of  his  having  been  mur- 
dered. One  Houseman,  who  had  mingled  in  the  crowd,  sud- 
denly said,  while  looking  at  the  skeleton,  and  hearing  the 
opinion  which  was  buzzed  around,  '^Tbat  is  no  more  Dan 
Clarke^s  bone  than  it  is  mine  1  **  —  a  sentiment  expressed  so 
positively,  and  with  such  peculiarity  of  manner,  as  to  lead  all 
who  heard  him  to  infer  that  he  must  necessarily  know  where 
the  real  body  had  been  interred.  Accordingly,  being  appre- 
hended, he  confessed  having  assisted  Eugene  Aram  to  murder 
Clarke,  and  to  hide  his  body  in  St.  Bobert's  Cave.  It  happened 
to  the  author  himself,  while  conversing  with  a  person  accused 
of  an  atrocious  crime,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  him  pro- 
fessional assistance  upon  his  trial,  to  hear  the  prisoner,  after 
the  most  solemn  and  rdterated  protestations  that  he  was  guilt- 
less, suddenly,  and,  as  it  were,  involuntarily,  in  the  course  of 
his  communications,  make  such  an  admission  as  was  altogether 
incompatible  with  innocence. 
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**  Twas  Mortham's  form,  from  foot  to  head  I 

His  morion,  with  the  plume  of  red, 

His  shape,  his  mien  —  *twas  Mortham,  rig^t 

As  when  I  slew  him  in  the  fight"  — 
"  Thou  slay  him  ?  —  thou  ?  "  —  With  conscious  start 

He  heard,  then  mann'd  his  haughty  heart — 
"I  slew  him?  —  II  —  I  had  forgot 

Thou,  stripling,  kneVst  not  of  the  plot 

But  it  is  spoken  —  nor  will  I 

Deed  done,  or  spoken  word,  deny. 

I  slew  him ;  1 1  for  thankless  pride ; 

Twas  by  this  hand  that  Mortham  died.** 

XX. 

Wilfrid,  of  gentle  hand  and  heart. 
Averse  to  every  active  part. 
But  most  averse  to  martial  broil. 
From  danger  shrunk,  and  tum'd  from  toil; 
Yet  the  meek  lover  of  the  lyre 
Nursed  one  brave  spark  of  noble  fire ; 
Against  injustice,  fraud,  or  wrong, 
His  blood  beat  high,  his  hand  wax'd  strong. 
Not  his  the  nerves  that  could  sustain. 
Unshaken,  danger,  toil,  and  pain ; 
But,  when  that  spark  blazed  forth  to  flame,^ 
He  rose  superior  to  his  fram& 
And  now  it  came,  that  generous  mood ; 
And,  in  full  current  of  his  blood. 
On  Bertram  he  laid  desperate  hand. 
Placed  firm  his  foot,  and  drew  his  brand. 
1  MS.  —  '*  But,  when  blazed  forth  that  noUe  flame.** 
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"  Should  every  fiend,  to  whom  thou'rt  sold, 
Bise  in  thine  aid,  I  keep  my  hold.  — 
Arouse  there,  ho  I  take  spear  and  sword ! 
Attach  the  murderer  of  your  Lord ! " 

XXL 

A  moment,  fix'd  as  by  a  spell. 

Stood  Bertram  —  It  seem'd  miracle, 

That  one  so  feeble,  soft,  and  tame, 

Set  grasp  on  warlike  BisinghauL^ 

But  when  he  felt  a  feeble  stroke,^ 

The  fiend  within  the  ruffian  woke ! 

To  wrench  the  sword  from  Wilfrid's  hand. 

To  dash  him  headlong  on  the  sand, 

Was  but  one  moment's  work,  —  one  more 

Had  drench'd  the  blade  in  Wilfrid's  gore ; 

But,  in  the  instant  it  arose. 

To  end  his  life,  his  love,  his  woes, 

A  warlike  form,  that  mark'd  the  scene, 

Presents  his  rapier  sheathed  between. 

Parries  the  fast-descending  blow. 

And  steps  'twixt  Wilfrid  and  his  foe ; 

Nor  then  unscabbarded  his  brand, 

^The  sudden  impression  made  on  the  mind  of  Wilfrid  by 
this  avowal  is  one  of  the  hi^piest  touches  of  moral  poetry. 
The  effect  which  the  unexpected  burst  of  indignation  and  valour 
produces  on  Bertram  is  as  finely  imagined.  —  Critical  Reniew, 
This  most  animating  scene  is  a  worthy  companion  to  the  ren- 
counter of  Fitz-James  and  Roderick  Dhu,  in  The  Lady  of  iM 
Lake, — MonHMy  Reniew. 

*M8,  —  ''At  length,  at  slight  and  feeble  stroke, 

niat  razed  the  skin,  his  J     ^    y  awoke.*' 
(rage  \ 
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But,  sternly  pointing  with  bis  hand, 
With  monarch's  voice  forbade  the  light. 
And  motion'd  Bertram  from  his  sight 
« (Jo,  and  repent,"  —  he  said,  "  while  time 
Is  given  thee ;  add  not  crime  to  crime.** 

xxn. 

Mute,  and  uncertain,  and  amazed. 

As  on  a  vision  Bertram  gazed ! 

Twas  Mortbam's  bearing,  bold  and  high,^ 

His  sinewy  frame,  his  falcon  eye. 

His  look  and  accent  of  command. 

The  martial  gesture  of  his  hand, 

His  stately  form,  spare-built  and  tall, 

His  war-bleach'd  locks  —  'twas  Mortham  alL 

Through  Bertram's  dizzy  brain  career^ 

A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear ; 

His  wavering  faith  received  not  quite 

The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 

But  more  he  f  ear'd  it,  if  it  stood 

His  lord,  in  living  flesh  and  blood.  — 

What  spectre  can  the  chamel  send. 

So  dreadful  as  an  injured  friend  ? 

Then,  too,  the  habit  of  command, 

1  MS.  —  '*  *Twas  Mortham^s  spare  and  sinewy  frame, 
His  falcon  eye,  his  glance  of  flame.** 

<  MS,  —  **  A  thousand  thoughts,  and  all  of  fear, 
Dizzied  his  brain  in  wHd  career ; 
Doubting,  and  not  receiving  quite, 
The  form  he  saw  as  Mortham's  sprite, 
Still  more  he  fear'd  it,  if  it  stood 
His  living  lord,  in  flesh  and  blood.*' 
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Used  by  the  leader  of  the  band, 
When  Risingham,  for  many  a  day, 
Had  march'd  and  fought  beneath  his  sway, 
Tamed  him  —  and,  with  reverted  face. 
Backwards  he  bore  his  sullen  pace;^ 
Oft  stopp'd,  and  oft  on  Mortham  stared. 
And  dark  as  rated  mastiff  glared ; 
But  when  the  tramp  of  steeds  was  heard. 
Plunged  in  the  glen,  and  disappear'd. 
Nor  longer  there  the  Warrior  stood, 
Betiring  eastward  through  the  wood  ;^ 
But  first  to  Wilfrid  warning  gives, 
**  Tell  thou  to  none  that  Mortham  lives." 

XXIII. 

Still  rung  these  words  in  Wilfrid's  ear. 

Hinting  he  knew  not  what  of  fear ; 

When  nearer  came  the  coursers'  tread. 

And,  with  his  father  at  their  head, 

Of  horsemen  arm'd  a  gallant  power 

Bein'd  up  their  steeds  before  the  tower.* 
**  Whence  these  pale  looks,  my  son  ? "  he  said : 
•^  Where's  Bertram  ?  —Why  that  naked  blade  ? "  — 

Wilfrid  ambiguously  replied, 

(For  Mortham's  charge  his  honour  tied,) 
"  Bertram  is  gone  —  the  villain's  word 

Avouch'd  him  murderer  of  his  lord ! 

Even  now  we  fought  —  but,  when  your  tread 

1 M8.  —  "  Slow  he  reireaU  wiih  sullen  pace." 

^M8.  —  *'  Retiring  through  the  thickest  wood." 

'  MS.  —  '*  Rem'd  up  their  steeds  by  Mortham  tower." 
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Announced  you  nigh,  the  felon  fled.** 
In  Wycliffe's  conscious  eye  appear 
A  guilty  hope,  a  guilty  fear ; 
On  his  pale  brow  the  dewdrop  broke, 
And  his  lip  quiver'd  as  he  spoke :  — 

XXIV. 

"A  murderer!  —  Philip  Mortham  died 
Amid  the  battle's  wildest  tida 
Wilfrid,  or  Bertram  raves,  or  you  1 
Yet,  grant  such  strange  confession  true. 
Pursuit  were  vain  —  let  them  fly  far  — 
Justice  must  sleep  in  civil  war." 
A  gallant  Youth  rode  near  his  side. 
Brave  Rokeby's  page,  in  battle  tried ; 
That  mom,  an  embassy  of  weight 
He  brought  to  Barnard's  castle  gate, 
And  followed  now  in  Wydiffe's  train. 
An  answer  for  his  lord  to  gain. 
His  steed,  whose  arch'd  and  sable  neck 
An  hundred  wreaths  of  foam  bedeck. 
Chafed  not  against  the  curb  mcHre  high 
Than  he  at  Oswald's  cold  reply ; 
He  bit  his  lip,  implored  his  saint, 
(His  the  old  faith)  — then  burst  restraint 

XXV. 

"Yes!  I  beheld  his  bloody  fall,* 
By  that  base  traitor's  dastard  ball, 

^MS.  — «« Tea  1  I  beheld  MmfduUy  slaim. 

By  that  base  traitor  i;/hi$  (rafH." 
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Just  when  I  thought  to  measure  sword. 
Presumptuous  hope  I  nvith  Mortham's  loid. 
And  shall  the  murderer  'scape,  who  slew 
His  leader,  generous,  brave,  and  true  ?  ^ 
Escape,  while  on  the  dew  you  trace 
The  marks  of  his  gigantic  pace  ? 
Ko !  ere  the  sun  that  dew  shall  drjr,' 
False  Bisingham  shall  yield  or  die.  — 
Bing  out  the  castle  'larum  bell  I 
Arouse  the  peasants  with  the  knell ! 
Meantime  disperse  —  ride,  gallants,  ride  I 
Beset  the  wood  on  every  sida 
But  if  am6ng  you  one  there  be. 
That  honours  Mortham's  memory. 
Let  him  dismount  and  follow  me  1 
Else  on  your  crests  sit  fear  and  shame, 
And  foul  suspicion  dog  your  name  1  ** 

XXVI. 

Instant  to  earth  young  Bedmond  sprang; 
Instant  on  earth  the  harness  rung 
Of  twenty  men  of  Wycliflfe's  band. 
Who  waited  not  their  lord's  command. 
Bedmond  his  spurs  from  buskins  drew. 
His  mantle  from  his  shoulders  threw. 
His  pistols  in  h^  belt  he  placed. 
The  green- wood  gain'd,  the  footsteps  traced, 

^  M8.  —  ^'  A  knigM,  $0  generous,  brave,  and  true." 
<if5.  — ''.  .  .  that  dew  shall  drain, 

False  Bisliigham  shall  he  kiU'd  or  to'en. " 
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Shouted  like  huntsman  to  his  hounds, 
"To  cover,  harkl"  —  and  in  he  bounds. 

Scarce  heard  was  Oswald's  anxious  cry, 
^'Suspicion!  yes — pursue  him  —  fly  — 

But  venture  not,  in  useless  strife. 

On  ruffian  desperate  of  his  life, 

Whoever  finds  him,  shoot  him  dead  I 

Five  himdred  nobles  for  his  head  P 

XXVII. 

The  horsemen  gallop'd,  to  make  good 

Each  path  that  issued  from  the  wood. 

Loud  from  the  thickets  rung  the  shout 

Of  Bedmond  and  his  eager  route; 

With  them  was  Wilfrid,  stung  with  ire, 

And  envying  Bedmond's  martial  fire,^ 

And  emulous  of  fame.  —  But  where 

Is  Oswald,  noble  Mortham's  heir  ? 

He,  bound  by  honour,  law,  and  faith. 

Avenger  of  his  kinsman's  death  ?  — 

Leaning  against  the  elmin  tree. 

With  drooping  head  and  slackened  knee, 

And  clenched  teeth,  and  close-clasp'd  hand% 

In  agony  of  soul  he  stands  I 

His  downcast  eye  on  earth  is  bent. 

His  soul  to  every  sound  is  lent; 

For  in  each  shout  that  cleaves  tl^e  air. 

May  ring  discovery  and  despair.^ 

1 M8.  —  «*  Jeat&UB  of  Redmond's  nMe  fire." 
*  Opposed  to  this  animated  piotore  of  ardent  courage  and  in- 
genuous youth,  that  of  a  guilty  conseienoe,  which  immediately 
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XXVIIL 

What  'vaU'd  it  him,  that  brightly  play'd 
The  morning  sun  on  Mortham's  glade  ? 
All  seems  in  giddy  round  to  ride, 
like  objects  on  a  stormy  tide, 
Seen  eddying  by  the  moonlight  dim. 
Imperfectly  to  sink  and  swim. 
What  'vail'd  it,  that  the  fair  domain. 
Its  battled  mansion,  hill,  and  plain. 
On  which  the  sun  so  brightly  shone. 
Envied  so  long,  was  now  his  own?* 
The  lowest  dungeon,  in  that  hour. 
Of  Brackenbury's  dismal  tower,^ 
Had  been  his  choice,  could  such  a  doom 
Have  open'd  Mortham's  bloody  tomb  ! 
Forced,  too,  to  turn  unwilling  ear 
To  each  surmise  of  hope  or  fear, 

follows,  is  indewribably  terrible,  and  ealoulatad  to  mM&vb  the 
hi^^est  and  noblest  purposes  of  dramatic  fiction.  —  Critical 
Beview. 

1  The  contrast  of  the  beantifid  morning,  and  the  prospect  of 
the  rich  domain  of  Mortham,  which  Oswald  was  come  to  seize, 
with  the  dark  remorse  and  misery  of  his  mind,  is  powerfully 
represented  {Non  damns  et  fundus  I  etc.).  — Monthly  Review. 

^This  tower  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  situated 
near  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  wall  ^hich  encloses 
Barnard  CasUe,  and  is  traditionally  said  to  hare  been  the  prison. 
By  an  odd  cdincidence,  it  bears  a  name  which  we  naturally 
connect  with  imprisonment,  from  its  being  that  of  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London  under  Ed- 
ward IV.  and  Richar*)  HI.  There  is,  indeed,  some  reason  to 
conclude  that  the  tower  may  actually  have  derired  the  name 
from  that  family,  for  Shr  Robert  Brackenbury  himself  pos- 
sessed considerable  property  not  far  from  Barnard  Castle. 
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Murmui^d  among  the  rustics  round, 
Who  gathered  at  the  lanun  sound ; 
He  dared  not  turn  his  head  away, 
E'en  to  look  up  to  heaven  to  pray. 
Or  call  on  hell,  in  bitter  mood. 
For  one  sharp  death-shot  from  the  wood  I 

XXIX. 

At  length  o'erpast  that  dreadful  space, 
Back  straggling  came  the  scattered  chase; 
Jaded  and  weary,  horse  and  man, 
Betum'd  the  troopers,  one  by  one. 
Wilfrid,  the  last,  arrived  to  say. 
All  trace  was  lost  of  Bertram's  way. 
Though  Bedmond  still,  up  Brignall  wood,^ 
The  hopeless  quest  in  vain  pursued.  — 
0,  fatal  doom  of  human  race  I 
What  tyrant  passions  passions  chase ! 
Bembrse  from  Oswald's  brow  is  gone. 
Avarice  and  pride  resume  their  throne;' 
The  pang  of  instant  terror  by. 
They  dictate  us  their  slave's  reply :  — 

XXX. 

"  Ay  —  let  him  range  like  hasty  hound  1 

And  if  the  grim  wolfs  lair  be  foimd. 

Small  is  my  care  how  goes  the  game 

With  Bedmond,  or  with  Bisingham. — 

1 M8,  —  **  Though  Redmond  stiU,  <u  unsubduei.'* 
STbeMS.  adds: 

•*  Of  Mortham's  treasure  now  he  dreams, 
Jfcm  nurses  more  ambitious  schemes.** 
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Nay,  answer  not,  thou  simple  boj ! 

Thy  fair  Matilda,  all  so  coy 

To  thee,  is  ol  another  mood 

To  that  hold  youth  ot  Erin's  hlodd. 

Thy  ditties  will  she  freely  praise, 

And  pay  thy  pains  with  courtly  phrase ; 

In  a  rough  path  will  oft  command  — 

Accept  at  least — thy  friendly  hand ; 

His  she  avoids,  or,  urged  and  prajr'd. 

Unwilling  takes  his  proffered  aid. 

While  conscious  passion  plainly  speaks 

In  downcast  look  and  blushing  cheek& 

Whene'er  he  sings,  will  she  glide  nig^ 

And  all  her  soul  is  in  her  eye ; 

Yet  doubts  she  still  to  tender  free 

The  wonted  words  of  courtesy. 

These  are  strong  signs  1 — yet  wherefore  sigh. 

And  wipe,  effeminate,  thine  eye  ? 

Thine  shall  she  be,  if  thou  attend 

The  counsels  of  thy  sire  and  friend. 

XXXI. 

**  Scarce  wert  thou  gone,  when  peep  of  light  * 
Brought  genuine  news  of  Marston's  fig^t. 
Brave  Cromwell  tum'd  the  doubtful  tide, 
And  conquest  bless'd  the  rightful  side; 
Three  thousand  cavaliers  lie  dead, 
Bupert  and  that  bold  Marquis  fled ; 

^  ifiS.  —  * «  TMf  Rednumd  bnmglU  at  peep  of  light 
Th$  news  of  Manton*s  happy  fl|^t.** 
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Nobles  and  knights,  so  proud  of  late. 
Must  fine  for  freedom  and  estate. 
Of  these,  committed  to  my  charge. 
Is  Rokeby,  prisoner  at  higd; 
Bedmond,  his  page,  arrived  to  say 
He  reaches  Barnard's  towers  to-day. 
Right  heavy  shall  his  ransom  be. 
Unless  that  maid  compound  with  thee  I  ^ 
(Jo  to  her  now  —  be  bold  of  cheer. 
While  her  soul  floats  'twixt  hope  and  fear ; 
It  is  the  very  change  of  tide, 
When  best  the  female  heart  is  tried — 
Pride,  prejudice,  and  modesty. 
Are  in  the  current  swept  to  sea ;  ^ 
And  the  bold  swain,  who  plies  his  oar^ 
May  lightly  row  his  bark  to  shore." 

1  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,. the  Earl  of  Newcastle 
retired  beyond  sea  in  diqg^ost,  and  manj  of  his  foUowers  laid 
down  their  arms,  and  made  the  best  compoaition  th^  could 
with  the  Committees  of  Parliament.  Fines  were  imposed  upon 
them  in  proportion  to  their  estates  and  degrees  of  delinqoency, 
and  these  fines  were  often  bestowed  upon  such  persons  as  had 
deserved  well  of  the  Commons.  In  some  circumstances  it  hap- 
pened that 'the  oppressed  cavaliers  were  fain  to  form  family 
alliances  with  some  powerful  person  among  the  triumikhazit 
party.  The  whole  of  Sir  Robert  Howard*s  excellent  comedy 
of  The  Committee  turns  upon  the  plot  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Day  to 
enrich  their  family,  by  compelling  Arabella,  whose  estate  wm 
under  sequestration,  to  many  their  son  Abel,  as  the  price  l^ 
which  she  was  to  compound  with  Parliament  for  deUnqneiipj » 
that  is,  for  attachment  to  the  royal  cause. 

<  I£8,  —  **  In  the  warm  M  are  swept  to  sea.** 
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ROKEBY. 

CANTO  THIRD. 


Thb  hunting  tribes  of  air  and  eardi 
Bespect  the  brethren  of  their  birth ;^ 
Nature,  who  loves  the  claim  of  kind. 
Less  cruel  chase  to  each  assign'd. 
The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 
Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring; 
The  slow-hound  wakes  the  fox's  lair; 
The  greyhound  presses  on  the  hare ; 
The  eagle  pounces  on  the  lamb ; 
The  wolf  devours  the  fleecy  dam : 
Even  tiger  fell,  and  sullen  bear, 
Their  likeness  and  their  lineage  spare, 
Man,  only,  mars  kind  Nature's  plan. 
And  turns  the  fierce  pursuit  on  man ; 
Plying  war's  desultory  trade, 

1  Ifflf.  —  "  The  I  ^^^^     I  tribes  of  earth  and  air, 
(  meaner  >  * 

In  the  wild  chase  their  kindred  q;Mff6.*' 
Hie  second  couplet  interpolated. 
79 
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Incursion,  flight,  and  ambuscade,^ 
Since  Nimrod,  Gush's  mighty  son. 
At  first  the  bloody  game  begun. 

IL 

The  Indian,  prowling  for  his  prey. 

Who  hears  the  settlers  track  his  way^ 

And  knows  in  distant  forest  &r 

Camp  his  red  brethren  of  the  war ; 

He,  when  each  double  and  disguise 

To  baffle  the  pursuit  he  tries, 

Low  crouching  now  his  head  to  hide. 

Where  swampy  streams  through  rushes  glide,' 

Now  covering  with  the  with^d  leaves 

The  footprints  that  the  dew  receives ; ' 

1  MS.  —  '*  Jnvoaiofi,  flight,  and  ambuBcade.** 
<  MS,  —  **  Where  the  slow  loavea  through  niahes  ^de." 
'The  patience,  abstinence,  and  ingenuity  exerted  by  the 
Korth  American  Indians,  when  in  pursuit  of  plunder  or  Ten- 
geance,  is  the  most  distinguished  feature  in  their  character; 
and  the  activity  and  address  which  they  display  in  their  re- 
treat is  equally  surprising.  Adair,  whose  absurd  hypothesis 
and  turgid  style  do  not  affect  the  general  authenticity  of  his 
anecdotes,  has  recorded  an  instance  whkh  seems  incredible. 

**  When  the  Chickasah  nation  was  engaged  in  a  former  war 
with  the  Muskohge,  one  of  thehr  young  warriors  set  off  against 
them  to  revenge  the  blood  of  a  near  relation.  ...  He  went 
through  the  most  unfrequented  and  thick  parts  of  the  woods, 
as  such  a  dangerous  enterprise  required,  till  he  arrived  oppo- 
site to  the  great  and  old  beloved  town  of  refuge,  Koosah,  which 
stands  hi^^  on  the  eastern  side  of  a  bold  river,  about  260  yards 
broad,  that  runs  hy  the  late  dangorous  Albehama-Fort,  down 
to  the  black  poisoning  Mobille,  and  so  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
There  he  concealed  himself  under  cover  of  the  top  of  a  fallen 
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He,  skiU'd  in  every  silvan  guile, 
Knows  not,  nor  tries,  suoh  various  wile, 
As  Bisingham,  when  on  the  wind 
Arose  the  loud  pursuit  behind. 
In  Bedesdale  his  youth  had  heard 
Each  art  her  wily  dalesmen  dared, 
When  Booken-edge,  and  Bedswair  high, 

pine-tree,  in  view  of  the  ford  of  the  old  trading-path,  where 
the  enemy  now  and  then  pass  the  river  in  their  light  poplar 
canoes.  AU  his  war-store  of  provisions  consisted  in  three 
stands  of  harhicoed  venison,  till  he  had  an  opportuni^  to 
revenge  blood,  and  return  home.  He  waited  with  watchful- 
ness and  patience  almost  three  days,  when  a  young  man,  a 
woman,  and  a  girl  passed  a  little  wide  of  him  about  an  hour 
before  sunset.  The  former  he  shot  down,  tomahawked  the 
other  two,  and  scalped  each  of  them  in  a  trice,  in  full  view  of 
the  town.  By  way  of  bravado,  he  shaked  the  scalps  before 
them,  sounding  the  awful  death-whoop,  and  set  off  along  the 
trading-path,  trusting  to  his  heels,  while  a  great  many  of  the 
enemy  ran  to  their  arms  and  gave  chase.  Seven  miles  from 
thence  he  entered  the  great  blue  ridge  of  the  Apalahche  Moun- 
tains. About  an  hour  before  day,  he  had  run  over  seventy 
mUes  of  that  mountainous  tract ;  then,  after  sleeping  two  hours 
In  a  sitting  posture,  leaning  his  back  against  a  tree,  he  set  off 
again  with  fresh  speed.  As  he  threw  away  the  venison  when 
he  found  himself  pursued  by  the  enemy,  he  was  obliged  to 
support  nature  with  such  herbs,  roots,  and  nuts  as  his  sharp 
eyes,  with  a  running  glance,  directed  him  to  snatdi  up  in  his 
course.  Thou^  I  often  have  rode  that  war-path  alone,  when 
delay  mig^t  have  proved  dangorous,  and  with  as  fine  and 
strong  horses  as  any  in  America,  it  took  me  five  days  to  ride 
from  the  afmresaid  Koosah  to  this  sprightly  warrior's  place  in 
the  Chickasah  country,  the  distance  of  three  hundred  computed 
miles ;  yet  he  ran  it,  and  got  home  safe  and  weU  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  of  the  third  day,  which  was  only  one  day  and 
a  half  and  two  nights."  — ^dair'f  History  of  the  Ametican 
Indiana.    Lond.  1775,  4to,  p.  d96. 
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To  bugle  rang  and  bloodhound's  cry,^ 
Announcing  Jedwood-axe  and  spear. 
And  Lid'sdale  riders  in  the  rear ; 
And  well  his  venturous  life  had  proved 
The  lessons  that  his  childhood  loved. 


ra. 

Oft  had  he  shown,  in  climes  afor. 
Each  attribute  of  roving  war ; 
The  sharpened  ear,  the  piercing  eye. 
The  quick  resolve  in  danger  nigh ; 

1  What  maimer  of  caUle-stealers  they  are  that  Inhabit  theee 
valleys  in  the  marches  ol  both  kingdoms,  John  Lesley,  a 
Scotche  man  himself,  and  Bishop  of  Roes,  will  inform  yon. 
They  sally  out  of  their  own  borders  in  the  ni^^t,  in  troops, 
through  unfrequented  by-ways  and  many  intricate  windings. 
All  the  day-time  they  refresh  themsdyes  and  their  horses  in 
lurking-holes  they  had  pitched  upon  before,  till  they  arriye  in 
the  dark  in  those  places  they  have  a  design  upon.  As  soon  as 
they  have  seized  upon  the  booty,  they,  in  like  manner,  return 
home  in  the  ni^t,  through  blind  ways,  and  fetching  many  a 
compass.  The  more  skilful  any  captain  is  to  pass  throu^ 
those  wild  deserts,  crooked  turnings,  and  deep  precipices,  in 
the  thickest  mists,  his  reputation  is  the  greater,  and  he  is 
looked  upon  as  a  man  of  an  excellent  head.  And  they  are  so 
very  cunning,  that  they  seldom  have  their  boo^  taken  from 
them,  unless  sometimes  when,  by  the  help  of  bloodhounds 
following  them  exactly  i^>on  the  tract,  they  may  chance  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  their  adversaries.  When  being  taken,  they 
have  so  much  persuasive  eloquence,  and  so  many*  smooth 
insinuating  words  ac  command,  that  if  they  do  not  move  their 
judges,  nay,  and  even  their  adversaries  (notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  their  natures),  to  have  mercy,  yet  they  incite  than 
to  admiration  and  compassion.  —  CamdeiCs  Britannia, 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  of  Tyne  and  Beed  were,  la 
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The  speed,  that  in  the  fli^^t  or  chase, 
Outstripp'd  the  ChariVs  rapid  race ; 
The  steady  brain,  the  sinewy  limb. 
To  leap,  to  climb,  to  dive,  to  swim ; 
The  iron  frame,  inured  to  bear 
Each  dire  inclemency  of  air, 
Kor  less  confirmed  to  undergo 
Fatigue's  faint  chill,  and  famine's  throa 
These  arts  he  proved,  his  life  to  save, 
In  peril  oft  by  land  and  wave. 
On  Arawaca's  desert  shore, 
Or  where  La  Plata's  billows  roar. 
When  oft  the  sons  of  vengeful  Spain 
Tracked  the  marauder's  steps  in  vain. 

ancient  times,  so  inordinately  addicted  to  these  depredations, 
that  in  1664  the  Incorporated  Merchant-adventurers  of  New- 
castle made  a  law  that  none  bom  in  these  districts  should  be 
admitted  apprentice.  The  inhabitants  are  stated  to  be  so 
generally  addicted  to  rapine,  that  no  faith  should  be  reposed 
in  those  proceeding  from  *'  such  lewde  and  wicked  progeni- 
tors.*' This  regulation  continued  to  stand  unrepealed  until 
1771.  A  beggar,  in  an  old  play,  describes  himself  as  **bom 
in  Hedesdale,  in  Northumberland,  and  come  of  a  wight-riding 
surname,  called  the  Robsons,  good  honest  men  and  true, 
$aving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living^  Ood  Mp  them  / ''  —  a 
descrii>tion  which  would  have  applied  to  most  Borderers  on 
both  sides. 

Reidswair,  famed  for  a  skirmish  to  which  it  gives  name 
[see  Border  Jiinstrdsyy  vol.  ii.],  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
Carter-Fell,  which  divides  England  from  Scotland.  The 
Rooken  is  a  place  upon  Reedwater.  Bertram,  being  described 
as  a  native  of  these  dales,  where  the  habits  of  hostile  depreda- 
tion long  survived  the  union  of  the  crowns,  may  have  been,  in 
some  degree,  prepared  by  education  for  the  exercise  of  a  simi- 
lar trade  in  the  wars  of  the  Bucaniers. 
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These  arts,  in  Indian  warfare  tried. 
Must  save  him  now  by  Greta's  sida 

IV. 

Twas  then,  in  hour  of  utmost  need. 

He  proved  his  courage,  art,  and  speed. 

Now  slow  he  stalk'd  with  stealthy  paoe. 

Now  started  forth  in  rapid  race. 

Oft  doubling  back  in  mazy  train. 

To  blind  the  trace  the  dews  retain ;^ 

Now  clombe  the  rocks  projecting  high. 

To  baffle  the  pursuer^s  eye ; 

Now  sought  the  stream,  whose  brawling  sound 

The  echo  of  his  footsteps  drown'd. 

But  if  the  forest  verge  he  nears. 

There  trample  steeds,  and  glimmer  spears ; 

If  deeper  down  the  copse  he  drew, 

He  heard  the  rangers'  loud  halloo. 

Beating  each  cover  while  they  came. 

As  if  to  start  the  silvan  game. 

'Twas  then  —  like  tiger  close  beset* 

At  every  pass  with  toil  and  net, 

'Counter'd,  where'er  he  turns  his  glare, 

By  clashing  arms  and  torches'  flare. 

Who  meditates,  with  furious  bound, 

1 1£8,  — ''  Where  traces  in  the  dew  remain." 
Sif5.  —  **  And  oft  his  soul  within  him  rose, 
Prompting  to  nuh  upon  his  foes, 
And  oft,  like  tiger  toil-beset, 
That  in  each  pass  finds  foe  and  net,'*  etc. 
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To  burst  on  hunter,  horse,  and  hound,  —  ^ 
Twas  then  that  Bertram's  soul  arose, 
Prompting  to  rush  upon  his  foes : 
But  as  that  crouching  tiger,  coVd 
By  brandish'd  steel  and  shouting  crowd, 
Betreats  beneath  the  jungle's  shroud, 
Bertram  suspends  his  purpose  stem, 
And  couches  in  the  brake  and  fern, 
Hiding  his  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eya' 


Then  Bertram  might  the  bearing  trace 
Of  the  bold  youth  who  led  the  chase ; 
Who  paused  to  list  for  every  sound. 
Climb'  every  height  to  look  around, 

1  In  the  MS.  the  stanza  concludes  thus : 
**  Suspending  yet  his  purpose  stem, 
He  coudi'd  him  in  the  brake  and  fern ; 
Hiding  liis  face,  lest  foemen  spy 
The  sparkle  of  his  swarthy  eye.^' 
'After  one  of  the  recent  battles,  in  which  the  Irish  rebels 
were  defeated,  one  of  their  most  active  leaders  was  found  in  a 
bog,  in  which  he  was  immersed  up  to  the  dioulders,  while  his 
head  was  concealed  by  an  impending  ledge  of  turf.    Being 
detected  and  seized,  notwithstanding  his  precaution,  he  became 
solicitous  to  know  how  his  retreat  had  been  discovered.     **  I 
caught,"  answered  the  Sutheriand  Highlander,  by  whom  he 
was  taken,  **  the  sparkle  of  your  eye.'*     Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  mark  hares  upon  their  form  usually  discover  them  by 
the  same  circumstance.* 

*  Sir  Walter  Soott  oontinued  to  be  fond  of  oonning  haret  long 
after  he  had  laid  aaide  aU  other  field-sports,  and  he  nsed  to  say, 
joenlarly,  that  he  had  more  pleasure  in  being  an  excellent  finder 
than  in  an  his  reputation  as  a  trowmwr,  —  Ed. 
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Then  rashing  on  with  naked  sword, 
Each  dingle's  boeky  depths  explored. 
Twas  Bedmond  —  by  the  azure  eye; 
Twas  Bedmond  —  by  the  looks  that  fly 
Disordered  from  his  growing  cheek ; 
Mien,  face,  and  form,  young  Bedmond  speak. 
A  form  more  actiye,  light,  and  strong. 
Ne'er  shot  the  ranks  of  war  along ; 
The  modest,  yet  the  manly  mien. 
Might  grace  the  court  of  maiden  queen ; 
A  face  more  fair  you  well  might  find,  ^ 
For  Bedmond's  knew  the  sun  and  wind. 
Nor  boasted,  from  their  tinge  when  free, 
The  charm  of  regularity : 
But  every  feature  had  the  power 
To  aid  the  expression  of  the  hour : 
Whether  gay  wit,  and  humour  sly. 
Danced  laughing  in  his  light-blue  eye; 
Or  bended  brow,  and  glance  of  fire. 
And  kindling  cheek,  spoke  Erin's  ire ; 
Or  soft  and  sadden'd  glances  show 
Her  ready  sympathy  with  woe; 
Or  in  that  wayward  mood  of  mind, 
When  various  feelings  are  combined. 
When  joy  and  sorrow  mingle  near. 
And  hope's  bright  wings  are  check'd  by  fear, 
And  rising  doubts  keep  transport  down. 
And  anger  lends  a  short-lived  frown ; 

1  These  six  couplets  were  often  quoted  by  the  late  Lord 
Kinnedder  aa  giving  in  his  opinion  an  excellent  portrait  of  the 
author  himself.  —  Ed. 
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In  that  strange  mood  which  maids  approve 
Even  when  they  dare  not  call  it  love ; 
With  every  change  his  features  play'd. 
As  aspens  show  the  light  and  shade.^ 

VL 

Well  Bisingham  young  Bedmond  knew: 
And  much  he  marvell'd  that  the  crew. 
Boused  to  revenge  bold  Mortham  dead. 
Were  by  that  Mortham's  foeman  led ; 
For  never  felt  his  soul  the  woe. 
That  wails  a  generous  foeman  low, 
Far  less  that  sense  of  justice  strong, 
That  wreaks  a  generous  f  oeman's  wrong. 
But  small  his  leisure  now  to  pause ; 
Bedmond  is  first,  whatever  the  cause :' 
And  twice  that  Bedmond  came  so  near 
Where  Bertram  couch'd  like  hunted  deer. 
The  very  boughs  his  steps  displace. 
Bustled  against  the  ruffian's  face, 
Who,  desperate,  twice  prepared  to  starts 
And  plunge  his  dagger  in  his  heart ! 
But  Bedmond  tum'd  a  different  way. 
And  the  bent  boughs  resumed  their  sway, 
And  Bertram  held  it  wise,  unseen. 
Deeper  to  plunge  in  coppice  green. 

iln  the  MS.  this  image  comes  after  the  line  **to  aid  the 
ezjxression  of  the  hour,"  and  the  couplet  stands : 
**  And  like  a  flexile  aspen  play'd 
Alternately  in  li^t  and  shade. 
*M8,  --''The  ehOH  h$  head$,  whatever  the  cause.*' 
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Thus,  circled  in  his  coil,  the  snake, 
When  roving  hunters  beat  the  brake, 
Watches  with  red  and  glistening  070, 
Prepared,  if  heedless  step  draw  nigh. 
With  forked  tongue  and  venom'd  fang 
Instant  to  dart  the  deadly  pang ; 
But  if  the  intruders  turn  aside. 
Away  his  coils  unfolded  glide, 
And  throuj^  the  deep  savannah  wind. 
Some  undisturbed  r^reat  to  find. 


VIL 

But  Bertram,  as  he  backward  drew. 
And  heard  the  loud  pursuit  renew. 
And  Bedmond's  hollo  on  the  wind. 
Oft  muttered  in  his  savage  mind  — 
"  Bedmond  (yNeale !  were  thou  and  I 
Alone  this  day's  event  to  try. 
With  not  a  second  here  to  see. 
But  the  gray  cUff  and  oaken  tree, — 
That  voice  of  thine,  that  diouts  so  loud, 
Should  ne'er  repeat  its  summons  proud  I 
No !  nor  e'er  try  its  melting  power 
Again  in  maiden's  summw  bower." 
Eluded,  now  behind  him  die. 
Faint  and  more  faint,  each  hostile  cry ; 
He  stands  in  Scargill  wood  alone. 
Nor  hears  he  now  a  harsher  tone 
Than  the  hoarse  cushat's  plaintive  cry. 
Or  Greta's  sound  that  murmurs  by ; 
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And  on  the  dale,  so  lone  and  wild. 
The  summer  sun  in  quiet  smiled. 


VIIL 

He  listened  long  with  anxious  heart. 
Ear  bent  to  hear,  and  foot  to  start,^ 
And,  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows, 
Befused  his  weary  frame  repose. 
Twas  silence  all  —  he  laid  him  down. 
Where  purple  heath  profusely  strown. 
And  throatwort  with  its  azure  bell,* 
And  moss  and  thyme  his  cushion  swell 
There,  spent  with  toil,  he  listless  eyed 
The  course  of  Greta's  playful  tide ; 
Beneath,  her  banks  now  eddying  dun, 
Now  brightly  gleaming  to  the  sun. 
As,  dancing  over  rock  and  stone, 
In  yellow  light  her  currents  shone, 
Matching  in  hue  the  favourite  gem 
Of  Albin's  mountain-diadem. 
Then,  tired  to  watch  the  current's  play, 
He  tum'd  his  weary  eyes  away. 
To  where  the  bank  opposing  showed 

^MS.  —  *'  ...  and  limbs  to  start, 

And,  while  his  stretch'd  attention  glows, 
Scarce  feU  his  weary  frame  repose/* 
'The  Campanula  Latifoliay  grand  throatwort,  or  Canter- 
bury bells,  grows  in  profusion  upon  the  beautiful  banks  of  the 
riyer  Greta,  where  it  dirides  the  manors  of  Brignall  and  Scar- 
gill,  about  three  miles  above  Oreta  Bridge. 
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ItB  huge,  square  oliffs  throu^  sha^^y  wood.^ 
One,  prominent  above  the  rest, 
Sear*!!  to  the  sun  its  pale  gray  breast ; 
Around  its  broken  summit  grew 
The  hazel  rude,  and  sable  yew ; 
A  thousand  varied  lichens  dyed 
Its  waste  and  weather-beaten  side, 
And  round  its  rugged  basis  lay. 
By  time  or  thunder  rent  away. 
Fragments,  that,  from  its  frontlet  torn. 
Were  mantled  now  by  verdant  thorn. 
Such  was  the  scene's  wild  majesty. 
That  fiU'd  stem  Bertram's  gazing  eye.' 

IX. 

In  sullen  mood  he  lay  reclined, 
Bevolving  in  his  stormy  mind, 
The  felon  deed,  the  fruitless  guilt, 
EUs  patron's  blood  by  treason  spilt ; 
A  crime,  it  seem'd,  so  dire  and  dread. 
That  it  had  power  to  wake  the  dead. 
Then,  pondering  on  his  life  betra/d  • 
By  Oswald's  art  to  Redmond's  blade. 
In  treacherous  purpose  to  withhold, 

^MS,  —  ''  .  .  .  showed, 

With  many  a  rooky  fragment  rode, 
Its  old  gray  cliftB  aad  shaggy  wood.** 

STheMS.  adds: 

*'  Tet  as  he  gazed,  he  fall'd  to  find 
According  image  touch  his  mind.** 

•  M8.  ^  **  Then  thought  Ae  on  his  Ule  betny*d." 
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So  seem'd  it,  Mortham's  promised  gold, 

A  deep  and  full  revenge  he  voVd 

On  Bedmond,  forward,  fierce,  and  proud ; 

Bevenge  on  Wilfrid  —  on  his  sire 

Bedoubled  vengeance,  swift  and  dire !  — 

If,  in  such  mood,  (as  legends  say. 

And  well  believed  that  simple  day,) 

The  Enemy  of  Man  has  power 

To  profit  by  the  evil  hour. 

Here  stood  a  wretch,  prepared  to  change 

His  soul's  redemption  for  revenge  I  ^ 


1  It  is  agreed  by  all  the  writers  upon  magic  and  witchcraft 
that  revenge  was  the  most  common  motive  for  the  pretended 
compact  between  Satan  and  his  vassals.  The  ingenuity  of 
Eeginald  Scot  has  very  happily  stated  how  such  an  opinion 
came  to  root  itself,  not  only  in  the  minds  of  the  public  and  of 
the  judges,  but  even  in  that  of  the  poor  wretches  themselves 
who  were  accused  of  sorcery,  and  were  often  firm  believers  in 
their  own  power  and  their  own  guilt. 

''One  sort  of  such  as  are  said  to  be  witdiee,  are  women 
which  be  commonly  old,  lame,  blear-eyed,  pale,  foul,  and  full 
of  wrinkles ;  poor,  sullen,  superstitious,  or  papists,  or  such  as 
know  no  religion ;  in  whose  drowsie  minds  the  devil  hath  got- 
ten a  fine  seat ;  so  as  what  mischief,  mischance,  calamity,  or 
slaughter  is  brought  to  pass,  they  are  easily  perswaded  the 
same  is  done  by  themselves,  imprinting  in  their  minds  an  ear- 
nest and  constant  imagination  thereof.  .  .  .  These  go  from  house 
to  house,  and  from  door  to  door,  for  a  pot  of  milk,  yest,  drink, 
pottage,  or  some  such  relief,  without  the  which  they  could 
hardly  live ;  neither  obtaining  for  their  service  or  pains,  nor 
yet  by  their  art,  nor  yet  at  the  devil*s  hands  (with  whom  they 
are  said  to  make  a  perfect  and  visible  bargain),  either  beauty, 
money,  promotion,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  knowledge,  learn- 
ing, or  any  other  benefit  whatsoever. 

'*  It  faUeth  out  many  a  Ume,  that  neither  their  necessities 
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But  though  his  vows,  with  such  a  fire 
Of  earnest  and  intense  desire 
For  y^geance  dark  and  fell,  were  made,' 
As  well  might  reach  hell's  lowest  shade, . 
No  deeper  clouds  the  grove  embrown'd. 
No  nether  thunders  shock  the  ground ; — 

nor  their  expectation  is  answered  or  served  in  those  places 
where  they  heg  or  borrow,  but  rather  their  lewdness  is  hy  their 
neighbours  reproved.  And  farther,  in  tract  of  time  the  witch 
waxeth  odious  and  tedious  to  her  neighbours,  and  they  again 
are  despised  and  despited  of  her ;  bo  as  sometimes  she  cnrseth 
one,  and  sometimes  another,  and  that  from  the  master  of  the 
house,  his  wife,  children,  cattle,  etc.,  to  the  little  pig  that  lieth 
in  the  sUe.  Thus,  in  process  of  time,  they  have  all  displeased 
her^  and  she  hath  wished  evil  luck  unto  them  all ;  perhaps  with 
curses  and  imprecations  made  in  form.  Doubtless  (at  length) 
some  of  her  neighbours  die  or  fall  sick,  or  some  of  their  children 
are  visited  with  diseases  that  vex  them  strangely,  as  apoplexies, 
epilepsies,  convulsions,  hot  fevers,  worms,  etc.,  which,  by  igno- 
rant parents,  are  supposed  to  be  the  vengeance  of  witches.  .  .  . 
**The  witch,  on  the  other  side,  expecting  her  neighbours* 
mischances,  and  seeing  things  sometimes  come  to  pass  accord- 
ing to  her  wishes,  curses,  and  incantations  (for  Bodin  himself 
confesses  that,  not  above  two  in  a  hundred  of  their  witchings 
or  wishings  take  effect),  being  called  before  a  justice,  by  due 
examination  of  the  circumstanoes,  is  driven  to  see  her  impreca- 
tions and  desires,  and  her  neighbours'  liarms  and  losses,  to 
concur,  and,  as  it  were,  to  take  effect ;  and  so  oonf esseth  that 
she  (as  a  goddess)  hath  brought  such  things  to  pass.  Wherein 
not  only  she,  but  the  accuser,  and  also  the  justice,  are  fouUy 
deceived  and  abused,  as  being,  through  her  confession,  and 
other  circumstances,  perswaded  (to  the  injury  of  God's  glory) 
that  she  hath  done,  or  can  do,  that  which  is  proper  only  to  God 
hhnsdf.**— 5cot*s  Ditcavery  of  WUehcrqft.  Lond.  1665,  foL 
p.  4,  6. 

*M8,  —  **For  deep  and  dark  reoenge  were  made, 
As  well  might  wake  hell's  lowest  shade." 
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The  demon  knew  his  vassal's  hearty 
And  spared  temptation's  needless  art.^ 


Oft,  mingled  witib  the  direful  theme. 

Came  Mortham*s  form  —  was  it  a  dream  ? 

Or  had  he  seen,  in  vision  true. 

That  very  Mortham  whom  he  slew  ? 

Or  had  in  living  flesh  appear'd 

The  only  man  on  earth  he  f  ear'd  ?  — 

To  try  the  mystic  cause  intent, 

His  eyes,  that  on  the  cliff  were  beut^ 

'Counter'd  at  once  a  dazzling  glance, 

like  sunbeam  flash'd  from  sword  oir  lanca 

At  once  he  started  as  for  fight. 

But  not  a  foeman  was  in  sight  ;^ 

He  heard  the  cushat's  murmur  hoarse. 

He  heard  the  river's  sounding  course ; 

The  solitary  woodlands  lay. 

As  slumbering  in  the  summer  ray. 

He  gazed,  like  lion  roused,  around. 

Then  sunk  again  upon  the  ground. 

1  Bertram  \a  now  alone :  Uie  landscape  around  is  truly 
grand,  partially  iUmninated  by  the  Ban ;  and  we  are  reminded 
of  the  scene  in  The  BobberB,  in  which  something  of  a  similar 
contrast  is  exhibited  between  the  beauties  of  external  natnre 
and  the  agitations  of  human  passions.  It  is  in  such  pictures 
that  Mr.  Scottde  lights  and  excels.  — Monthly  Review. — One 
is  Burprised  that  the  reviewer  did  not  quote  Milton  rather  than 
Schiller : 

"...  The  fiend 
Saw  undelighted  all  delight."  —  En. 

^  ^^  Looked  round  —  no  foeman  was  in  sight. 
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Twas  but,  he  thought,  some  fitful  beam, 
Glanced  midden  from  the  sparkling  stream ; 
Then  plunged  him  from  his  gloomy  train 
Of  ill-connected  thoughts  again, 
Until  a  voice  behind  him  cried, 
**  Bertram  I  well  met  on  Oreta  side." 

XI. 

Instant  his  sword  was  in  his  hand. 

As  instant  sunk  the  ready  brand ; 

Tet,  dubious  still,  opposed  he  stood 

To  him  that  issued  from  the  wood : 
"  Guy  Denzil !  —  is  it  thou  ? "  he  said ; 
"  Do  we  two  meet  in  Scargill  shade  I  — 

Stand  back  a  space !  —  thy  purpose  show, 

Whether  thou  comest  as  friend  or  foe. 

Beport  hath  said,  that  Denzil's  name     , 

From  Eokeby's  band  was  razed  with  shama"  — 
"  A  shame  I  owe  that  hot  O'Neale, 

Who  told  his  knight,  in  peevish  zeal. 

Of  my  marauding  on  the  clowns 

Of  Calverley  and  Bradford  downs.^ 

iThe  troops  of  the  king,  when  they  first  took  the  field,  were 
as  well  disciplined  as  conM  be  expected  from  circnmstanoes. 
Bat  as  the  circumstances  of  Cfaariee  became  less  favourable, 
and  his  funds  for  regularly  paying  his  forces  decreased,  habits  of 
military  license  prevailed  among  them  in  greater  excess.  Lsoy 
the  player,  who  served  his  master  during  the  Civil  War, 
brought  out,  after  the  Restoration,  a  piece  called  The  OH 
Troop,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  commemorated  some  real 
incidents  which  occurred  in  his  military  career.  The  names 
of  the  officers  of  the  Troop  sufficiently  express  their  habits. 
We  have  Flea-flint  Flunder-Master-Qeneral,  Captain  Ferret- 
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I  reck  not    In  a  war  to  strive, 

Where,  save  the  leaders,  none  can  thrive. 

Suits  ill  my  mood ;  and  better  game 

Awaits  us  both,  if  thou'rt  the  same 

Unscrupulous,  bold  Sisingham,^ 

Who  watch'd  with  me  in  midnight  dark. 

To  snatch  a  deer  from  Bokeby-park. 

How  think'st  thou  ? "  —  "  Speak  thy  purpose  out ; 

I  love  not  mystery  or  doubt"  — 

XIL 

''Then,  list.  —  Not  far  there  lurk  a  crew 
Of  trusty  comrades,  stanch  and  true, 
Olean'd  from  both  factions  —  Roundheads,  freed 
From  cant  of  sermon  and  of  creed ; 
And  Cavaliers,  whose  souls,  like  mine. 
Spurn  at  the  bonds  of  discipline. 
Wiser,  we  judge,  by  dale  and  wold, 
A  warfare  of  our  own  to  hold. 
Than  breathe  our  last  on  battle-down, 
For  cloak  or  surplice,  mace  or  crown. 
Our  schemes  are  laid,  our  purpose  set, 
A  chief  and  leader  lack  we  yet  — 

fann,  and  Quarter-Master  Bum-drop.  The  officers  of  the 
Troop  are  in  league  wHh  these  worthies,  and  connive  at  their 
plundering  the  country  for  a  suitable  share  in  the  boo^.  All 
this  was  undoubtedly  drawn  from  the  life,  which  Lacy  had  an 
opportunity  to  study.  The  moral  of  the  whole  is  compre- 
hended in  a  rebuke  given  to  the  lieutenant,  whose  disorders  in 
the  country  are  said  to  prejudice  the  king's  cause  more  than  his 
courage  in  the  field  could  recompense.  The  piece  is  by  no 
means  void  of  farcical  humour. 

1 M8.  —  **  Unscrupulous,  gaUant  Bisingfaam/' 
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Thou  art  a  wanderer,  it  is  said ; 

For  Mortham's  death,  thy  steps  way-laid,^ 

Thy  head  at  price —  so  say  our  qpies. 

Who  range  the  valley  in  diqguise. 

Join  then  with  us :  —  though  wild  debate 

And  wrangling  rend  our  infant  state. 

Each  to  an  equal  loath  to  bow, 

Will  yield  to  chief  renown'd  as  thou."  — 

XIIL 

«  Even  now,"  thought  Bertram,  ^  passion-stin^d, 
''I  call'd  on  hell,  and  hell  has  heard!* 

What  lack  I,  vengeance  to  command. 

But  of  stanch  comrades  such  a  band ?* 

This  Denzil,  voVd  to  every  evil. 

Might  read  a  lesson  to  the  deviL 

Well,  be  it  so !  each  knave  and  fool 

Shall  serve  as  my  revenge's  tool"  -* 

Aloud,  "  I  take  thy  profii^,  Ouy, 

But  tell  me  where  thy  comrades  lie  ? " 
" Not  far  from  hence,"  Guy  Denzil  said; 
"  Descend,  and  oross  the  river^s  bed. 

Where  rises  yonder  cHfif  so  gray."  — 
«*  Do  thou,"  said  Bertram,  "  lead  the  way." 

Then  mutter'd,  "  It  is  best  make  sure ; 

Guy  Denzil's  faith  was  never  pura" 

1 M8,  ^  **Th7  head  at  price,  thy  steps  wa74aid.** 
•  ...  I  but  half  wished 

To  see  the  devil,  and  he*8  here  already.  —  Otmay, 
*M8.  —  '*  What  lack  I  my  revenge  to  quench, 

But  such  a  band  of  comrades  stanch  ?  ** 
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He  followed  down  the  steep  descent. 
Then  through  the  Greta's  sls^ams  they  went ; 
And,  when  they  reach'd  the  farther  shore. 
They  stood  the  lonely  clifiF  before. 

XIV. 

With  wonder  Bertram  heard  within 

The  flinty  rock  a  murmnr^d  din ; 

But  when  Guy  puU'd  the  wilding  spray. 

And  brambles^  from  its  base  away,^ 

He  saw,  appearing  to  the  air, 

A  little  entrance,  low  and  square, 

like  opening  cell  of  hermit  lone. 

Dark,  winding  through  the  living  stona 

Here  entered  Denzil,  Bertram  here ; 

And  loud  and  louder  on  their  ear. 

As  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 

Besounded  shouts  of  boisterous  mirth. 

Of  old,  the  cavern  strait  and  rude. 

In  slaty  rock  the  peasant  heVd ; 

And  Brignall's,  woods  and  Scargill's,  wave. 

E'en  now,  o'er  many  a  sister  cave,* 

^2i8.  —  **  Bui  when  Qny  DeMtt  pnllM  the  apraj, 
And  bnunhles,  from  its  roots  away, 
He  saw,  forth  ismiing  to  the  air/* 

*The  banks  of  the  Greta,  below  Rutherford  Bridge,  abound 
in  seams  of  grayish  slate,  which  are  wrought  in  some  places  to 
a  veiy  great  depth  under  ground,  thus  forming  artificial  caT- 
ems,  which,  when  the  seam  has  been  exhausted,  are  gradually 
hidden  by  the  underwood  which  grows  in  profusion  upon  the 
romantic  banks  of  the  rirer.  In  times  of  public  confusion  they 
might  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  banditti 
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Where,  far  within  the  darksome  rift. 
The  wedge  and  lever  ply  thdr  thrift. 
But  war  had  ailenoed  rural  trade, 
And  the  deserted  mine  was  made 
The  banquet-hall  and  fortress  too. 
Of  Denzil  and  his  desperate  crew.  — 
There  Ouilt  his  anxious  revel  kept ; 
There,  on  his  sordid  pallet^  elegt 
Ouilt-bom  Excess,  the  goblet  drain'd 
Still  in  his  slumbering  grasp  retained ; 
Begret  was  there,  his  eye  still  cast 
With  vain  repining  on  the  past ; 
Among  the  f casters  waited  near 
Sorrow,  and  unrepentant  Fear, 
And  Blasphemy,  to  frenzy  driven. 
With  his  own  crimes  reproaching  heaven ; 
While  Bertram  showed,  amid  the  crew. 
The  Master-Fieod  that  Milton  drew. 

XV. 

Hark !  the  loud  revel  wakes  again. 

To  greet  the  leader  of  the  train. 

Behold  the  group  by  the  pale  lamp. 

That  struggles  with  the  earthy  damp. 

By  what  strange  features  Vice  hath  known, 

To  single  out  and  mark  her  own ! 

Yet  some  there  are,  whose  brows  retain 

Less  deeply  stamp'd  her  brand  and  stain. 

See  yon  pale  stripling  I  ^  when  a  boy, 

^We  should  here  have  oonclnded  our   remaikB  on  the 
characters  of  the  drama  had  not  one  of  ks  subordinate  per- 
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A  mother's  pride,  a  father's  joy  ( 

Now,  'gainst  the  vault's  rude  walls  reclined. 

An  early  imi^  fills  his  mind : 

The  cottage,  once  his  sire's,  he  sees, 

Embower'd  upon  the  banks  of  Tees ; 

He  views  sweet  Winston's  woodland  scene. 

And  shares  the  dance  on  Gainf  ord-green. 

A  tear  is  springing  —  but  the  zest 

Of  some  wild  tale,  or  brutal  jest. 

Hath  to  loud  laughter  stirr'd  the  rest 

On  him  they  call,  the  apteet  mate 

For  jovial  song  and  merry  feat: 

Fast  flies  his  dream —  with  dauntless  air, 

As  one  victorious  o'er  Despair, 

He  bids  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Till  sense  and  sorrow  both  are  drown'd ; 

And  soon,  in  merry  wassail,  he,^ 

The  life  of  all  their  revelry. 

Peals  his  loud  song !  —  The  muse  has  found 

Her  blossoms  on  the  wildest  ground, 

Mid  noxious  weeds  at  random  strew'd. 

Themselves  all  profitless  and  rude.  — 

■onages  been  touched  with  a  force  of  imagination,  which  ren- 
der! it  worthy  even  of  prvnalnent  r^gaird  and  attention.  The 
poet  has  just  presented  us  with  the  picture  of  a  gang  of  ban- 
ditti, on  which  he  has  bestowed  some  of  the  most  gloomy 
colouring  of  his  powerful  pencil.  In  the  midst  of  this  horri- 
ble group  is  distinguished  the  exquisitely  natural  and  interest- 
ing portrait  which  f  oUows : 

"  See  yon  pale  stripling ! "  etc. 

—  Critical  Beview. 
1 M8.  —  **  And  soon  the  loudest  UHiesailer  he, 
And  life  of  all  their  revelry.^' 
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With  desperate  merriment  he  suiig^ 
The  cavern  to  the  chorus  rung ; 
Tet  mingled  with  his  reckless  glee 
Bemorse's  bitter  agony. 


XVL 

SONG. 

0,  Brignall  banks  are  wild  and  hit. 

And  Greta  woods  are  green. 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there. 

Would  grace  a  summer  queen. 
And  as  I  rode  by  Dalton-hall, 

Beneath  the  turrets  high, 
A  Maiden  on  the  castle  wall 

Was  singing  merrily, — 

CHORUS. 

"*  0,  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there. 
Than  reign  our  English  queen."  — 

**  If,  Maiden,  thou  wouldst  wend  with  me. 

To  leave  both  tower  and  town. 
Thou  first  must  guess  what  life  lead  we, 

That  dwell  by  dale  and  down  ? 
And  if  thou  canst  that  riddle  read. 

As  read  full  well  you  may, 
Then  to  the  greenwood  shalt  thou  speed. 

As  blithe  as  Queen  of  May."  — 
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CHORUS. 
Tet  sung  ahe,  **  Brignall  banks  are  fadr. 

And  Oreta  woods  are  green ; 
I'd  rather  rove  with  Edmund  there, 

Than  reign  our  English  queen. 


XVIL 

« I  read  you,  by  your  bugle-horn, 
And  by  your  palfrey  good, 
I  read  you  for  a  Banger  sworn,  - 
To  keep  the  king's  greenwood."  — 
^  A  Ranger,  lady,  winds  his  horn. 
And  'tis  at  peep  of  light ; 
His  blast  is  heard  at  merry  mom. 
And  mine  at  dead  of  night"  — 

CHOBUS. 

Yet  sung  she, ''  Brignall  banks  are  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  are  gay ; 

I  would  I  were  with  Edmund  there. 
To  reign  his  Queen  of  May ! 

"<  With  bumish'd  brand  and  musketoon, 
So  gallantly  you  come, 
I  read  you  for  a  bold  Dragoon, 
That  lists  the  tuck  of  drum."  — 
"^  I  list  no  more  the  tuck  of  drum. 
No  more  the  trumpet  hear ; 
But  when  the  beetle  sounds  his  hum. 
My  comrades  take  the  spear. 
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CHOBUS. 
"  And,  0 !  though  Brignall  banks  be  fair. 
And  Greta  woods  be  gay, 
Tet  mickle  must  the  maiden  dare. 
Would  reign  my  Queen  of  May ! 

XVIIL 

"Maiden!  a  nameless  life  I  lead, 

A  nameless  death  I'll  die : 
The  fiend,  whose  lantern  lights  the  mead,^ 

Were  better  mate  than  I ! 
And  when  I'm  with  my  comrades  met,^ 

Beneath  the  greenwood  bough. 
What  once  we  were  we  all  forget, 

Nor  think  what  we  are  now. 

CHORUS. 

"  Tet  Brignall  banks  are  fresh  and  fair. 
And  Qreta  woods  are  green, 
And  you  may  gather  garlands  there 
Would  grace  a  summer  queen." 

When  Edmund  ceased  his  simple  song, 
Was  silence  on  the  sullen  throng, 
Till  waked  some  ruder  mate  their  glee 
With  note  of  coarser  minstrelsy. 

1 M8.  —  **  The  goblin-lig^t  on  fen  or  mead.** 
*M8.  —  **  And  were  I  with  my  true  love  aet 

Under  the  greenwood  bough, 
What  once  I  w(u  »he  must  forget, 

Nor  think  what  I  am  now.*' 
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But»  far  apart,  in  dark  divan, 
Denzil  and  Bertram  manj  a  plan» 
Of  import  foul  and  fierce,  desi^'d. 
While  still  on  Bertram's  grasping  mind 
The  wealth  of  mnrdefd  Mortham  hung ; 
Though  half  he  feared  his  daring  tongue, 
When  it  should  give  his  wishes  birth,^ 
Might  raise  a  spectre  from  the  earth  1 

XIX. 

At  length  his  wondrous  tale  he  told : 
When,  scornful,  smiled  his  comrade  bold; 
For,  trained  in  hcense  of  a  court, 
Behgion's  self  was  Denzil's  sport ; 
Then  judge  in  what  contempt  he  held 
The  visionary  tales  of  eld  1 
His  awe  for  Bertram  scaroe  repressed 
The  unbeliever's  sneering  jest 
**  Twere  hard,"  he  said,  "*  for  sage  or  seer,* 
To  spell  the  subject  of  your  fear ; 
Nor  do  I  boast  the  art  renown'd. 
Vision  and  omen  to  expound. 
Yet,  faith  if  I  must  needs  afford 
To  spectre  watching  treasured  hoard. 
As  bandog  keeps  his  master's  roof. 
Bidding  the  plunderer  stand  aloof, 
^M8.  —  ''.  .  .  give  tAei)rQ/«c«  birth." 
> Jfi9.  — ** '  'Twere  hard,  Day  friend,'  he  said,  *to  qwll 

The  morning  vision  that  you  teU ; 

Nor  am  I  seer,  lor  art  renown'd, 

Dark  dreams  and  (Hnens  to  exponnd. 

Yet,  if  my  faith  I  m^st  afford,'  "  etc. 
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This  doubt  remains  —  thy  goblin  gaunt 
Hath  chosen  ill  his  ghostly  haunt ;     , 
For  why  his  guard  on  MorUiam  hold. 
When  Bokeby  castle  hath  the  gold 
Thy  patron  won  on  Indian  soil,^ 
By  stealth,  by  piracy,  and  spoil  ? "  — 

XX 

At  this  he  paused  —  for  angry  shame 
Lowered  on  the  brow  of  Sisingham. 
He  blush'd  to  think,  that  he  should  seem 
Assertor  of  an  airy  drqam. 
And  gave  his  wratii  another  thema 
«  Denzil,"  he  says,  "  though  lowly  laid. 
Wrong  not  the  memory  of  the  dead ; 
For,  while  he  lived,  at  Mortham's  look 
Thy  very  soul,  Guy  Demdl,  shook ! 
And  when  he  tax'd  thy  breach  of  w(»d 
To  yon  fair  Bose  of  Allenf ord, 
I  saw  thee  crouch  like  chasten'd  hound,* 
Whose  back  the  huntsman's  lash  hath  found. 
Nor  dare  to  call  his  foreign  wealth 
The  spoil  of  piracy  or  stealth ; 
He  won  it  bravely  with  his  brand. 
When  Spain  waged  warfare  with  our  land.* 

ijr^f.  — ««.  .  .  hath  Ai« gold, 

The  gM  he  won  on  lodiMi  tofl.*' 

«Jf8.  — <«.  .  .  like  roM  hound.*' 

•There  was  a  short  war  with  Spain  in  1826-26,  whidi  will 
be  found  to  agree  in^etty  well  with  the  chronology  of  the  poem. 
But  probably  Bertram  held  an  opinion  rery  common  among 
the  maritime  heroes  of  the  age,  that  **  there  was  no  peace  he- 
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Mark,  too  —  I  brook  no  idle  jeer. 
Nor  couple  Bertram's  name  with  fear ; 
Mine  is  but  half  the  demon's  lot. 
For  I  believe,  but  tremble  not  — 
Enough  of  thi&  —  Say,  why  this  hoard 
Thou  deem'st  at  Bokeby  castle  stored ; 
Or  think'st  that  Mortham  would  bestow 
His  treasure  with  his  faction's  f oe  ? " 

XXL 

Soon  quench'd  was  Denzil's  ill-timed  mirth  ;^ 

Bather  he  would  have  seen  the  earth 

Give  to  ten  thousand  spectres  birth, 

Than  venture  to  awake  to  flame 

The  deadly  wrath  of  Risingham. 

Submiss  he  answefd,  —  **  Mortham's  mind, 

Thou  know'st,  to  joy  was  ill  inclined. 

In  youth,  'tis  said,  a  gallant  free, 

A  lusty  reveller  was  he ; 

But  since  retum'd  from  over  sea, 

A  sullen  and  a  silent  mood 

Hath  numb'd  the  current  of  his  blood. 

Hence  he  refused  each  kindly  call 

To  Bokeby's  hospitable  hall, 

yond  the  Line.**  The  Spanish  guardorcostai  were  ooDStantly 
employed  in  aggressions  upon  the  trade  and  settlements  oi  the 
English  and  French ;  and,  by  their  own  severities,  gare  room 
lor  the  system  of  tnicaaiering,  at  first  adopted  in  self-defence 
and  retaliation,  and  afterward  persevered  in  from  habit  and 
thirst  of  plunder. 

lifA  — «   .  .  .  Denzil*s  mood  of  mirth  ; 

He  would  have  rather  seen  the  earth,**  etc. 
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And  our  stout  knight,  at  dawn  of  mom 

Who  loved  to  hear  the  bugle-horn. 

Nor  less,  when  eve  his  oaks  embrown'd. 

To  see  the  ruddy  cup  go  round. 

Took  umbrage  that  a  friend  so  near 

Refused  to  share  his  chase  and  cheer ; 

Thus  did  the  kindred  barons  jar. 

Ere  they  divided  in  the  war. 

Tet,  trust  me,  friend,  Matilda  fair 

Of  Mortham's  wealth  is  destined  heir/'  — 

XXII. 

**  Destined  to  her !  to  yon  slight  maid ! 
The  prize  my  life  had  well-nigh  paid. 
When  'gainst  Laroche,  by  Cayo's  wave, 
I  fought  my  patron's  wealth  to  save !  —  ^ 
Denzil,  I  knew  him  long,  yet  ne'er 
Knew  him  that  joyous  cavalier, ' 
Whom  youthful  friends  and  early  fame 
Call'd  soul  of  gallantry  and  gi^na 
A  moody  man,  he  sought  our  erew, 
Desperate  and  dark,  whom  no  one  knew ; 
And  rose,  as  men  vdth  us  must  rise, 
By  scorning  life  and  all  its  ties. 
On  each  adventure  rash  he  roved, 
As  danger  for  itself  he  loved ; 
On  his  sad  brow  nor  mirth  nor  wine 
Could  e'er  one  wrinkled  knot  untwine; 
HI  was  the  omen  if  he  smiled. 
For  'twas  in  peril  stem  and  wild ; 

^  Tlie  MS.  has  not  this  poi^et. 
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But  when  he  langh'd,  each  luckless  mate 
Might  hold  our  fortune  desperate*^ 
Foremost  he  fought  in  everj  broil, 
Then  scornful  tum'd  him  from  the  spoil ; 
Nay,  often  strove  to  bar  the  way 
Between  his  comrades  and  their  prey ; 
Preaching,  even  then,  to  such  as  we. 
Hot  with  our  dear-bought  victcMry, 
Of  mercy  and  humanity. 

XXIIL 

**  I  loved  him  well  —  His  fearless  part. 
His  gallant  leading,  won  my  heart. 
And  after  each  victorious  fight, 
Twas  I  that  wrangled  for  his  right,* 
Redeem'd  his  portion  of  the  prey 
That  greedier  mates  had  torn  away : 
In  field  and  storm  thrice  saved  his  life. 
And  once  amid  our  comrades'  strife.  —  • 

1  There  was  a  laughing  devil  in  his  sneer, 
That  raised  emotions  both  of  rage  and  fear ; 
And  where  his  frown  of  hatred  darkly  feU, 
Hope  withering  fled  —  and  Mercy  sig^^d  farewell. 

—  Byron's  WorkSy  vol.  ix.  p.  272. 

«  JfS.  —  "  And  when  j  ^  |  bloody  fight  was  done, 

I  wrangled  for  the  share  he  won.'* 
*  The  laws  of  the  Bncaniers,  and  their  successors  the  Pirates, 
however  severe  and  equitable,  were,  like  other  laws,  often  set 
aside  by  the  stronger  party.  Their  quarr^s  about  the  division 
of  the  spoil  fill  their  history,  and  they  as  frequently  arose  out 
of  mere  frolic,  or  the  tyrannical  humour  of  their  chiefs.  An 
anecdote  of  Teach  (called  Blackbeaid)  shows  that  their  habit- 
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Tea,  I  have  loved  thee  I  Well  hath  proved 
My  toil,  my  danger,  how  I  loved ! 
Yet  will  I  mourn  no  more  thy  fate, 
Ingrate  in  life,  in  death  ingrate. 
Bise  if  thou  canst ! "  he  look'd  around. 
And  sternly  stamp'd  upon  the  ground  — 
**  Bise,  with  thy  bearing  proud  and  hi^ 
Even  as  this  rxxosn  it  met  mine  eye. 
And  give  me,  if  thou  darest,  the  lie  1 " 
He  paused  —  then,  calm  and  passion-freed. 
Bade  Denzil  with  his  tale  proceed. 

ual  indifference  for  human  life  extended  to  their  companions, 
as  well  as  their  enemies  and  captires. 

**  One  night,  drhiking  in  his  cabin  with  Hands,  the  pilot, 
and  another  man.  Blackboard,  without  any  provocation,  pri- 
vately draws  out  a  small  pair  of  pistols,  and  cocks  them  under 
the  table,  which,  being  perceived  by  the  man,  he  withdrew 
upon  deck,  leaving  Hands,  the  pilot,  and  the  captain  together. 
When  the  pistols  were  ready,  he  blew  out  the  candles,  and, 
crossing  his  hands,  discharged  them  at  his  company.  Hands, 
the  master,  was  shot  through  the  knee,  and  lamed  for  life ;  the 
other  pistol  did  no  execution/'  —  JbATison's  History  of  Firatos, 
Lond.  1724,  8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  worthy  may  be  also  mentioned. 
**  The  hero  of  whom  we  are  writing  was  thoroughly  accom- 
plished this  way,  and  some  of  his  frolics  of  wickedness  were  so 
extravagant,  as  if  he  aimed  at  making  his  men  believe  he  was 
a  devil  incarnate ;  for,  being  one  day  at  sea,  and  a  little 
flushed  with  drink,  *  Come,*  says  he,  *  let  us  make  a  hell  of  our 
own,  and  try  how  long  we  can  bear  it.*  Accordingly,  he,  with 
two  or  three  others,  went  down  into  the  h<^  and,  closhig  up 
all  the  hatches,  filled  several  pots  full  of  brimstcme,  and  other 
combustiUe  matter,  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  so  continued  till 
they  were  almost  suffocated,  when  some  of  the  men  cried  out 
t<x  air.  At  length  he  opened  the  hatches,  not  a  little  pleased 
that  he  held  out  the  longest."  —  J5id.  p.  96. 
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XXIV. 

"  Bertram,  to  thee  I  need  not  tell. 
What  thou  hast  cause  to  wot  so  well,^ 
How  Superstition's  nets  were  twined 
Around  the  Lord  of  Mortham's  mind;* 
But  since  he  drove  thee  from  his  tower, 
A  maid  he  found  in  Greta's  bower, 
Whose  speech,  like  David's  harp,  had  sway. 
To  charm  his  evil  fiend  away. 
I  know  not  if  her  features  moved 
Semembrance  of  the  wife  he  loved ; 
But  he  would  gaze  upon  her  eye, 
Till  his  mood  soften'd  to  a  sigh. 
He,  whom  no  living  mortal  sought 
To  question  of  his  secret  thought. 
Now  every  thought  and  care  confess'd 
To  his  fair  niece's  faithful  breast ; 
Nor  was  there  aught  of  rich  and  rare, 
In  earth,  in  ocean,  or  in  air, 
But  it  must  deck  Matilda's  hair. 
Her  love  still  bound  him  unto  life  ;* 
But  then  awoke  the  civil  strife. 
And  menials  bore,  by  his  commands, 
Three  coffers,  with  their  iron  bands. 
From  Mortham's  vault,  at  midnight  deep, 
To  her  lone  bower  in  Rokeby-Keep, 

1  MS,  —  "  To  thee,  my/Hend,  I  need  not  teU, 

What  thou  hast  cause  to  know  so  well.** 

*M8,  —  "  Around  thy  captain'$  moody  mind." 

•  M8,  —  "  But  it  must  be  MatUda's  share, 

ThU,  too,  stm  bound  him  unto  life.*' 
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Ponderous  mth  gold  and  plate  of  pride  ^ 
His  gift,  if  he  in  battle  died." 

XXV. 

**  Then  Denzil,  as  I  guess,  lays  train, 
These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
Else,  wherefore  should  he  hover  here,* 
Where  many  a  peril  waits  him  near. 
For  all  his  feats  of  war  and  peace. 
For  plundered  boors,  and  hai;ts  of  greese  ?^ 
Since  through  the  hamlets  as  he  fored. 
What  hearth  has  Guy's  marauding  spared. 
Or  where  the  chase  that  hath  not  rung^ 
With  Denzil's  bow,  at  midnight  strung?"  — 

"  I  hold  my  wont  —  my  rangers  go. 
Even  now  to  track  a  milk-white  doe.* 

1  MS.  —  **  From  a  strong  vault  in  Mortham  tower, 
In  secret  to  Matilda^s  bower, 
Ponderous  with  ore  and  gems  of  pride.'* 

*  MS.  —  **  Then  may  I  guess  thou  hast  some  train, 

These  iron-banded  chests  to  gain ; 
Else,  why  should  DetusU  hover  here.'* 

*  Deer  in  season. 

^ifS.  — *<  .  .  .  that  doth  not  know 

The  midni^t  dang  d  Denzil's  bow. 
—  I  hold  my  sport,"  etc. 

^  Immediately  after  supper,  the  huntsman  should  go  to  his 
master's  chamber,  and  if  he  serve  a  king,  then  let  him  go  to 
the  master  of  the  game's  chamber,  to  know  in  what  quarter  he 
determineth  to  hunt  the  day  following,  that  he  may  know  his 
own  quarter  ;  that  done,  he  may  go  to  bed,  to  the  end  that  he 
may  rise  the  earlier  in  the  morning,  according  to  the  time  and 
season,  and  according  to  the  place  where  he  must  hunt :  then 
when  he  is  up  and  ready,  let  him  drinke  a  good  draught,  and 
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By  Bokeby-hall  she  takes  her  lair. 

In  Greta  wood  she  harbours  fair^ 

And  when  my  huntsman  marks  her  way. 

What  think'st  thou,  Bertram,  of  the  prey  ? 

Were  Kokeby's  daughter  in  our  power, 

We  rate  her  ransom  at  her  dower/'  — 

XXVL 

«'Tis  welll — there's  vengeance  in  the  thought 
Matilda  is  by  WilMd  sought ; 
And  hot-brain'd  Bedmond,  too,  tis  said, 
Pays  lover^s  homage  to  the  maid. 
Bertram  she  scom'd  —  If  met  by  chance. 
She  turn'd  from  me  her  shuddering  glance, 

fetch  his  hound,  to  make  him  breake  his  fast  a  little :  ai^d  let 
him  not  forget  to  fill  his  bottel  with  good  wine :  that  done, 
let  him  take  a  little  yinegar  Into  the  palme  of  his  hand,  and 
put  it  in  the  nostrils  of  his  homid,  f<^  to  maike  him  snnfte,  to 
the  end  his  soent  may  be  the  perfecter,  then  let  him  go  to  the 
wood.  .  .  .  When  the  huntsman  perceiveth  that  it  is  thne  to 
begin  to  beat,  let  him  put  his  hound  before  him,  and  beat  the 
outsides  of  springs  or  thickets ;  and  if  he  find  an  hart  or  deer 
that  likes  him,  let  him  mark  well  whether  it  be  fresh  or  not, 
which  he  may  know  as  well  by  the  manner  of  his  hounds  draw- 
ing, as  also  by  the  eye.  .  .  .  When  he  hath  well  considered 
what  manner  of  hart  it  may  be,  and  hath  marked  everything  to 
judge  by,  then  let  him  draw  tfil  he  come  to  the  conert  where 
he  is  gone  to ;  and  let  him  harbour  him  if  he  can,  still  mark- 
ing all  his  tokens,  as  well  by  the  slot  as  by  the  entries,  foyles, 
or  such-like.  That  done,  let  him  plash  or  bruse  down  small 
twigges,  some  aloft  and  some  below,  as  the  art  requireth,  and 
therewithal,  whilest  his  hound  is  bote,  let  him  beat  the  out- 
sides, and  make  his  ring-walkes  twice  br  thrice  about  the 
wood.  —  The  Noble  AH  of  VenerUj  or  HurUing.  Lond.  1611, 
4to,  p.  76,  77. 
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Like  a  nice  dame,  that  will  not  brook 
On  what  she  hates  and  loathes  to  look ; 
She  told  to  Mortham  she  could  ne'er 
Behold  me  without  secret  fear> 
Foreboding  evil :  —  She  may  rue 
To  find  her  prophecy  fall  true !  — 
The  war  has  weeded  Bokeby's  train. 
Few  followers  in  his  halls  remain ; 
If  thy  scheme  miss,  then,  brief  and  bold. 
We  are  enow  to  storm  the  hold; 
Bear  off  the  plunder,  and  the  dame, 
And  leave  the  castle  all  in  flama"  — 

XXVII. 

^  Still  art  thou  Valouf  s  venturous  son ! 

Yet  ponder  first  the  risk  to  run : 

The  menials  of  the  castle,  true, 

And  stubborn  to  their  charge,  though  few  ;^ 

The  wall  to  scale  —  the  moat  to  cross — 

The  wicket-grate  —  the  inner  fosse  "  — 
«  Fool  I  if  we  blench  for  toys  like  these, 

On  what  fair  guerdon  can  we  seize  ?^ 

Our  hardiest  venture,  to  explore 

Some  wretched  peasant's  fenceless  door. 

And  the  best  prize  we  bear  away. 

The  earnings  of  his  sordid  day."  — 
«  A  while  thy  hasty  taunt  forbear : 

In  sight  of  road  more  sure  and  fair, 

1  ifiS.  —  **  The  menials  of  the  castle  few, 

But  stabbom  to  their  charge,  and  true.** 
*  MS,  — «'  What  prize  cf  vantage  ehaU  we  seice  T  *' 
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Thou  wouldst  not  choose,  in  blindfold  wrath. 

Or  wantonness,  a  desperate  path  ? 

list,  then ;  —  for  vantage  or  assault, 

Froln  gilded  vane  to  dungeon-vault. 

Each  pass  of  Bokebj-house  I  know : 

There  is  one  postern,  dark  and  low. 

That  issues  at  a  secret  spot,^ 

Bj  most  neglected  or  forgot. 

Now,  could  a  spial  of  our  train 

On  fair  pretext  admittance  gain, 

That  sally-port  might  be  unbarr'd : 

Then,  vain  were  battlement  and  ward ! "  — 

XXVIIL 

**  Now  speak'st  thou  well :  —  to  me  the  same, 
If  force  or  art  shall  urge  the  game ; 
Indifferent,  if  like  fox  I  wind,* 
Or  spring  like  tiger  on  the  hind.  — 
But,  hark  1  our  merry-men  so  gay 
Troll  forth  another  roundelay," — * 

SONG. 

''A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 
A  weary  lot  is  thine ! 
To  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid. 
And  press  the  rue  for  wine ! 

1  JfS.  —  <'That  issues  leoel  with  the  moat'' 
*M8,  —  "  I  care  not  if  a  fox  I  wind." 
•ifS.  —  ** .  .  .  our  merry-men  again 

Are  frolicking  in  blithesome  strain.'* 
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A  lightsome  eye,  a  soldier's  mien,^ 

A  feather  of  the  blue, 
A  doublet  of  the  Lmcoln  green, — 

No  more  of  me  you  knew, 

My  lovel 
No  more  of  me  you  knew. 


**  This  mom  is  merry  June,  I  trow, 

The  rose  is  budding  fain ; 
But  she  shall  bloom  in  winter  snow, 

Ere  we  two  meet  ag^" 
He  tum'd  his  charger  as  he  spake, 

Upon  the  river  shore,* 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 

Said,  **  Adieu  for  evermore, 

My  love  1 
And  adieu  for  evermore." — * 

1 M8.  —  **  A  laughing  eye,  ^  dawnUess  mieiL'* 

.lf5.-..Uponthe}^'2^}8hore." 

*The  last  Terse  of  this  song  is  taken  from  the  fragment  of 
an  old  Scottish  ballad,  of  which  I  only  recollected  two  venes 
when  the  first  edition  of  Bokeby  was  published.  Mr.  Thomas 
8heridan  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  an  entire  copy  of  this 
beautiful  song,  which  seems  to  express  the  fortunes  of 
follower  of  the  Stuart  family : 

**  It  was  a*  for  our  rightful  king 

That  we  left  fair  Scotland's  strand, 
It  was  a*  for  our  rightful  king 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land, 
My  dear, 
That  we  e'er  saw  Irish  land. 
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XXIX. 

**  What  youth  is  this,  your  band  among, 

The  best  for  minstrelsy  and  song  ? 

In  his  wild  notes  seem  aptly  met 

A  strain  of  pleasure  and  regret."  — 
"  Edmund  of  Winston  is  his  name ; 

The  hamlet  sounded  with  the  fame 

Of  early  hopes  his  childhood  gave, — 

Now  centered  all  in  Brignall  cave ! 

*^  Now  aU  is  done  that  man  can  do, 
And  all  is  done  in  vain  I 
My  loye  I  my  native  land,  adieu  I 
For  I  must  cross  the  main, 
My  dear. 
For  I  must  cross  the  main. 

**  He  tnm'd  him  roond  and  right  abonti 
All  on  the  Irish  shore, 
He  gave  his  bridle-reins  a  shake. 
With,  Adieu  for  evermore, 
My  dearl 
Adieu  for  evermore  I 

(« The  soldier  frae  the  war  returns. 
And  the  merchant  frae  the  main, 
But  I  hae  parted  wi'  my  love. 
And  ne'er  to  meet  a^^. 
My  dear. 
And  ne'er  to  meet  agiUn. 

**  When  day  is  gone  and  night  is  come, 
And  a'  are  boun'  to  sleep, 
I  think  on  them  that's  far  awa 
Hie  lee-lang  ni^t,  and  weep. 
My  dear. 
Hie  lee4ang  night,  and  weep." 
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I  watch  him  well  —  his  wayward  coarse 
Shows  oft  a  tincture  of  remorse. 
Some  early  love-shaft  grazed  his  heart,^ 
And  oft  the  scar  will  ache  and  smart 
Yet  is  he  useful ;  —  of  the  rest. 
By  fits,  the  darling  and  the  jest. 
His  harp,  his  story,  and  his  lay. 
Oft  aid  the  idle  hours  away  :* 
When  unemploy'd,  each  fiery  mate 
Is  ripe  for  mutinous  debata 
He  tuned  his  strings  e'en  now  —  again 
He  wakes  them,  with  a  blither  strain." 

XXX. 

SONG. 

ALLEN- A -DALE. 

AUen-a-Dale  has  no  fagot  for  burning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  furrow  for  turning, 
Allen-a-Dale  has  no  fleece  for  the  spinning, 
Yet  Allen-a-Dale  has  red  gold  for  the  winning. 
Come,  read  me  my  riddle !  come,  hearken  my  tale ! 
And  tell  me  the  craft  of  bold  Allen-a-Dal& 

The  Baron  of  Bavensworth  ^  prances  in  pride, 
And  he  views  his  domains  upon  Arkindale  side 

xif5.-"...^^*^^Ui8  heart." 


<  Scathed  > 
{    Sealed  V 


*M8,  —  *'Oft  hdp»  the  weary  night  away.'* 
*  The  mina  of  RavenaworCh  Castle  stand  In  the  North  Biding 
of  Yorkshire,  about  three  miles  from  the  town  of  Richmond, 
and  adjoining  to  the  waste  called  the  Forest  of  Arkingarth.  It 
belonged  originally  to  the  powerful  family  of  Fitz-Hugh,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  the  Lords  Dacre  of  the  South. 
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The  mere  for  his  net,  and  the  land  for  his  game^ 
The  chase  for  the  wild,  and  the  park  for  the  tame ; 
Yet  the  fish  of  the  lake,  and  the  deer  of  the  vale, 
Are  less  free  to  Lord  Dacre  than  Allen-a-Dale  I 

Allen-a-Dale  was  ne'er  belted  a  knight. 

Though  his  spur  be  as  sharp,  and  hiis  blade  be  as 

bright; 
Allen-a-Dale  is  no  baron  or  lord. 
Yet  twenty  tall  yeomen  ^  will  draw  at  his  word ; 
And  the  best  of  our  nobles  his  bonnet  will  vail, 
Who  at  Bere-cross^  on  Stanmore  meets  Allen-a- 

Dala 

1 M8,  —  **  Bat  a  score  of  good  fellows,*'  etc. 

'This  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  cross,  with  its  pediment,  snr- 
Tonnded  by  an  intrenchment,  apon  the  yery  summit  of  the 
waste  ridge  of  Stanmore,  near  a  small  house  of  entertainment 
eaDed  the  Spittal.  It  is  called  Rere-cross,  or  Ree-cross,  of 
which  Holinshed  gives  us  the  following  explanation : 

**  At  length  a  peace  was  concluded  betwixt  the  two  kings 
vnder  these  conditions,  that  Bialcolme  should  enjoy  that  part 
of  Northumberland  which  lieth  betwixt  Tweed,  Cumberland, 
and  Stainmore,  and  doo  homage  to  the  Kinge  of  England  for 
the  same.  In  the  midst  of  Stainmore  there  shall  be  a  crosse 
set  up,  with  the  Kinge  of  England^s  image  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Kinge  of  Scotland's  on  the  other,  to  signifie  that  one 
is  march  to  England,  and  the  other  to  Scotland.  This  crosse 
was  called  the  Roi-crosse,  that  is,  the  cross  of  the  Kinge."  — 
Holinshed.    Lond.  1808,  4to,  v.  280. 

Holinshed's  sole  authority  seems  to  have  been  Boethius. 
But  it  Is  not  improbable  that  his  account  may  be  the  true 
one,  although  the  circumstance  does  not  occur  in  Wintoun's 
Chronicle,  The  situation  of  the  cross,  and  the  pains  taken  to 
defend  it,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  intended  for  a  landmark 
of  importance. 
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AUen-a-Dale  to  his  wooing  is  come ; 

The  mother,  she  ask'd  of  his  household  and  home: 

**  Though  the  castle  of  Bichmond  stand  fair  on  the 

hill. 
My  hall,"  quoth  bold  Allen, ""  shows  gallanter  still ; 
Tis  the  blue  vault  of  heaven,  with  its  cnBsc^it  so 

pale, 
And  with  all  its  bright  spangles!"  said  Allen-a- 

Dala 

The  father  was  steel,  and  the  mother  was  stone ; 
They  lifted  the  latch,  and  they  bade  him  be  gone; 
But  loud,  on  the  morrow,  their  wail  and  thefar  cry : 
He  had  laugh'd  on  the  lass  with  his  bonny  black 

eye. 
And  she  fled  to  the  forest  to  hear  a  love-tale, 
And  the  youth  it  was  told  by  was  Allen-a-Dalel 

YYYT 

''  Thou  see'st  that,  whether  sad  or  gay. 

Love  mingles  ever  in  his  lay. 

But  when  his  boyish  wayward  fit 

Is  o'er,  he  hath  address  and  wit ; 

0 !  'tis  a  brain  of  fire,  can  ape 

Each  dialect,  each  various  shape."  — 
"  Nay,  then,  to  aid  thy  project,  Guy  — 

Soft !  who  comes  here  ? "  —  '*  My  trusty  spy. 

Speak,  Hamlin !  hast  thou  lodged  our  dew  V — * 

1  The  duty  of  the  ranger,  or  pricker,  was  first  to  lodge,  or 
harbour  the  deer ;  i.  e.,  to  discoYer  his  retreat,  as  described  at 
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**I  have  —  but  two  fair  stags  are  near. 
I  watch'd  her,  as  she  slowly  stiay'd 
From  Eglistone  up  Th<Mr8gill  glade; 
But  Wilfrid  Wycliffe  sought  her  side^ 
And  then  young  Bedmond,  in  his  pride, 
Shot  down  to  meet  them  on  their  way: 
Much,  as  it  seem'd,  was  theirs  to  say : 

length  in  note,  p.  110|  and  then  to  make  his  report  to  his 
prince,  or  master : 

*'  Before  the  King  I  come  report  to  make, 
Then  husht  and  peace  for  noble  Tristrame*s  sake  .  .  . 
My  liege,  I  went  this  morning  on  my  quest, 
My  hound  did  stick,  and  seemed  to  vent  some  beast. 
I  held  him  short,  and  drawing  after  him, 
I  might  behold  the  hart  was  feeding  trym ; 
His  head  was  high,  and  large  in  each  degree, 
Well  paulmed  eke,  and  seemed  full  sound  to  be. 
Of  colour  browne,  he  beareth  eight  and  tenne. 
Of  stately  height,  and  long  he  seemed  then. 
His  beam  seem'd  great,  tn  good  proportion  led, 
Well  barred  and  round,  well  pearled  neere  his  head. 
He  seemed  f ayre  tweene  blacke  and  berrle  brounde, 
He  seemes  well  fed  by  all  the  signes  I  found. 
For  when  I  had  well  marked  him  with  eye, 
I  stept  aside,  to  watch  where  he  would  lye. 
And  when  I  had  so  wayted  full  an  houre. 
That  he  might  be  at  layre  and  in  his  boure, 
I  cast  about  to  harbour  him  full  sure  ; 
My  hound  by  sent  did  me  thereof  assure  .  .  . 

**  Then  if  he  ask  what  slot  or  view  I  found, 

I  say  the  slot  or  view  was  long  on  ground  ; 

The  toes  were  great,  the  joynt  bones  round  and  short, 

The  shinne  bones  large,  the  dew-claws  close  tn  port : 

Short  ioynted  was  he,  hollow-footed  eke. 

An  hart  to  hunt  as  any  man  can  seeke.'' 

—  The  Art  of  Venerie^  ut  supra,  p.  97. 
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There's  time  to  pitch  both  toil  and  net^ 
Before  their  path  be  homeward  set" 
A  hurried  and  a  whisper'd  speedi 
Did  Bertram's  will  to  Denzil  teach ; 
Who,  turning  to  the  robber  band, 
Bade  four,  the  bravest,  take  the  brand. 
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CANTO  FODBTH. 


When  Denmark's  raven  soar'd  on  high, 
Triumphant  through  Northumbrian  sky, 
Till,  hovering  near,  her  fatal  croak 
Bade  Eeged's  Britons  dread  the  yoke,^ 

1  About  the  year  of  God  860,  the  Danes,  under  their  cele- 
brated leaders,  Inguar  (more  properly  Agnar)  and  Hubba,  sons, 
it  is  said,  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Regnar  Lodbrog,  invaded 
Northumberland,  bringing  with  them  the  magical  standard,  so 
often  mentioned  in  poetry,  called  Reafen,  or  Rumfan,  from  its 
bearing  the  figure  of  a  rayen  : 

**  Wrought  l^  the  sisters  of  the  Danish  king, 
Of  furious  Ivar  in  a  midnight  hour  : 
While  the  sick  moon,  at  their  enchanted  song 
Wrapt  in  pale  tempest,  labourM  through  the  clouds, 
The  demons  of  destruction  then,  they  say. 
Were  all  abroad,  and  mixing  with  the  woof 
Their  baleful  power :  The  sisters  ever  sung, 

*  Shake,  standard,  shake  this  ruin  on  our  foes.'  " 

—  Thomson  and  MaUeVs  Alfred, 

TtkQ  Danes  renewed  and  extended  their  incursions,  and 
began  to  colonise,  establishing  a  kind  of  capital  at  York,  from 
which  they  spread  their  conquests  and  incursions  in  every  di- 
rection.   Stammore,  which  divides  the  mountains  of  Westmore- 

121 
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And  the  broad  shadow  of  her  wing 
Blacken'd  each  cataract  and  spring, 
Where  Tees  in  tumult  leaves  his  source. 
Thundering  o'er  Caldron  and  High-Force;^ 
Beneath  the  shade  the  Northmen  came, 
Fix'd  on  each  vale  a  Bunic  name,^ 

land  and  Cumberland,  waj9  probably  the  boundary  of  the 
Danish  kingdom  in  that  direction.  The  district  to  the  west, 
known  in  ancient  British  history  l^  the  name  of  Reged, 
had  never  been  conquered  by  the  Saxons,  and  continued  to 
maintain  a  precarious  independence  until  it  was  ceded  to  Mal- 
colm, King  of  Scots,  by  William  the  Conqueror,  probably  on 
account  of  its  similarity  in  language  and  manners  to  the  neigh- 
bouring BriUsh  kingdom  of  Strath-Clyde. 

Upon  the  extent  and  duration  of  the  Danish  sovereignty  in 
Northumberland,  the  curious  may  consult  the  various  authori- 
ties quoted  in  the  Ottita  et  Vestigia  Danorum  extra  Dontom, 
tom.  ii.  p.  40.  The  most  powerful  of  their  Northumbrian 
leaders  seems  to  have  been  Ivar,  called,  from  the  extent  of  his 
conquests,  Widfam,  that  is,  The  Strider. 

^The  Tees  rises  about  the  skirts  of  Crossfell,  and  falls  over 
the  cataracts  named  in  the  text  before  it  leaves  the  mountains 
which  divide  the  North-Riding  from  Cumberland.  High-Force 
is  seventy-five  feet  in  hei^t. 

s  The  heathen  Danes  have  left  several  traces  of  their  religion 
in  the  upper  part  of  Teesdale.  Balder-garth,  which  derives  its 
name  from  the  unfortunate  son  of  Odin,  is  a  tract  of  waste 
land  on  the  very  ridge  of  Stanmore  ;  and  a  brook,  which  falls 
into  the  Tees  near  Barnard  Castle,  is  named  after  the  same 
deity.  A  field  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tees  is  also  termed 
Woden-Croft,  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Edda.  Thorsgill, 
of  which  a  description  is  attempted  in  stanza  ii.,  is  a  beautiful 
litUe  brook  and  dell,  running  up  behind  the  ruins  of  Eg^istone 
Abbey.  Thor  was  the  Hercules  of  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
a  dreadful  giant-queller,  and  in  that  capacity  the  champion  of 
the  gods,  and  the  defender  of  Asgard,  the  northern  Olympus, 
against  the  frequent  attacks  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jotunhem. 
There  is  an  old  poem  in  the  Edda  of  Sccmund,  called  the  iSofi^ 
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Rear'd  high  their  altar's  rugged  stone, 
And  gave  their  Grods  the  land  they  won. 
Then,  Balder,  one  bleak  garth  was  thine. 
And  one  sweet  brooklet's  silver  Une, 
And  Woden's  Croft  did  title  gain 
From  the  stem  Father  of  the  Slain ; 
But  to  the  Monarch  of  the  Mace, 
That  held  in  fight  the  foremost  place. 
To  Odin's  son,  and  Sifia's  spouse, 
Near  Stratforth  high  they  paid  their  vows, 
Eemember'd  Thor's  victorious  fame. 
And  gave  the  dell  the  Thunderer's  name. 

II. 

Yet  Scald  or  Kemper  err'd,  I  ween. 

Who  gave  that  soft  and  quiet  scene. 

With  all  its  varied  light  and  shade. 

And  every  little  sunny  glade. 

And  the  bUthe  brook  that  strolls  along 

Its  pebbled  bed  with  summer  song, 

To  the  grim  God  of  blood  and  scar. 

The  grisly  King  of  Northern  War. 

0,  better  were  its  banks  assign'd 

To  spirits  of  a  gentler  kind  ! 

For  where  the  thicket-groups  recede, 

of  Tkrym,  which  turns  upon  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the 
Biace,  or  Hammer,  which  was  Thor's  principal  wei^n,  and 
on  which  much  of  his  power  seems  to  have  depended.  It  may 
be  read  to  great  advantage  in  aversion  equally  spirited  and 
literal  among  the  Miscellaneous  TransUxtions  and  Poems  of  the 
Honourable  William  Herbert. 
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And  the  rath  primrose  decks  the  mead,^ 
The  velvet  grass  seems  carpet  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  lively  feet. 
Yon  tufted  knoll,  with  daisies  strown. 
Might  make  proud  Oberon  a  throne, 
While,  hidden  in  the  thicket  nigh, 
Puck  should  brood  o'er  his  frolic  sly ; 
And  where  profuse  the  wood-vetch  clings 
Round  ash  and^elm,  in  verdant  rings. 
Its  pale  and  azure-pencill'd  flower 
Should  canopy  Titania's  bower. 

in. 

Here  rise  no  cliffs  the  vale  to  shade ; 
But,  skirting  every  sunny  glade. 
In  fair  variety  of  green 
The  woodland  lends  its  silvan  screen. 
Hoary,  yet  haughty,  frowns  the  oak. 
Its  boughs  by  weight  of  ages  broke ; 
And  towers  erect,  in  sable  spire. 
The  pine-tree  scathed  by  lightning-fire ; 
^  The  drooping  ash  and  birch,  between. 
Hang  their  fair  tresses  o'er  the  green, 
And  all  beneath,  at  random  grow 
Each  coppice  dwarf  of  varied  show,  ^ 
Or,  round  the  stems  profusely  twined, 
FUng  summer  odours  on  the  wind. 
Such  varied  group  Urbino's  hand 

1 M8,  —  ^*  The  early  primrose  decks  the  mead. 
And  the  short  yelyet  grass  seems  meet 
For  the  light  fairies'  frolic  feet.'* 
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Bound  Him  of  Tarsus  nobly  planned, 
What  time  he  bade  proud  Athens  own 
On  Mars's  Mount  the  Ood  Unknown ! 
Then  gray  Philosophy  stood  nigh. 
Though  bent  by  age,  in  spirit  high : 
There  rose  the  scar-seam'd  veteran's  spear. 
There  Grecian  Beauty  bent  to  hear, 
While  Childhood  at  her  foot  was  placed. 
Or  clung  delighted  to  her  waist. 

IV. 

''And  rest  we  here,**  Matilda  said. 
And  sat  her  in  the  varying  shad& 
Chance-met,  we  well  may  steal  an  hour, 
To  friendship  due  from  fortune's  power. 
Thou,  Wilfrid,  ever  kind,  must  lend 
Thy  counsel  to  thy  sister-friend ; 
And,  Bedmond,  thou,  at  my  behest, 
No  farther  urge  thy  desperate  'quest 
For  to  my  care  a  charge  is  left. 
Dangerous  to  one  of  aid  bereft. 
Well-nig^  an  orphan,  and  alone. 
Captive  her  sire,  her  house  o'erthrown.** 
Wilfrid,  with  wonted  kindness  graced. 
Beside  her  on  the  turf  she  placed ; 
Then  paused,  with  downcast  look  and  eye^ 
Nor  bade  young  Bedmond  seat  him  nigh. 
Her  conscious  diffidence  he  saw. 
Drew  backward  as  in  modest  awe. 
And  sat  a  little  space  removed, 
Unmark'd  to  gaze  on  her  he  loved. 
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V. 

Wreathed  in  its  dark-brown  rings,  her  hair 
Half  hid  Matilda's  forehead  fair, 
Half  hid  and  half  reveal'd  to  view 
Her  full  dark  eye  of  hazel  hua 
The  rose,  with  faint  and  feeble  streak, 
So  slightly  tinged  the  maiden's  cheek. 
That  you  had  said  her  hue  was  pale;^ 
But  if  she  faced  the  summer  gale. 
Or  spoke,  or  sung,  or  quicker  moved. 
Or  heard  the  praise  of  those  she  loved. 
Or  when  of  interest  was  express'd* 
Aught  that  waked  feeling  in  her  breast. 
The  mantling  blood  in  ready  play 
Eivall'd  the  blush  of  rising  day. 
There  was  a  soft  and  pensive  grace, 
A  cast  of  thought  upon  her  face. 
That  suited  well  the  forehead  high. 
The  eyelash  dark,  and  downcast  eye ; 
The  mild  expression  spoke  a  mind 
In  duty  firm,  composed,  resigned ;  — 
'Tis  that  which  Eoman  art  has  given. 
To  mark  their  maiden  Queen  of  Heaven. 


>  IfiS.  —  **  That  you  had  said  her  cJieek  was  pale ; 
But  if  she  faced  the  morning  gale, 
Or  longer  spoke,  or  quicker  moved.*' 

•  MS,  —  **  Or  augU  of  interest  was  expressed 

That  waked  a  feeling  in  her  hreast, 

mu  *ii      r-i    J    ( like  morning  beam, 

THe  mantling  blood,  J^^yp,^^,, 
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In  hours  of  sport,  that  mood  gave  way  ^ 

To  fancy's  light  and  frolic  play ; 

And  when  the  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 

In  harmless  mirth  sped  time  along. 

Full  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 

His  Maud  the  merriest  of  them  all 

But  days  of  war,  and  civil  crime. 

Allowed  but  ill  such  festal  time, 

And  her  soft  pensiveness  of  brow 

Had  deepen'd  into  sadness  now. 

In  Marston  field  her  father  ta'en. 

Her  friends  dispersed,  brave  Mortham  slain, 

While  every  ill  her  soul  foretold. 

From  Oswald's  thirst  of  power  and  gold. 

And  boding  thoughts  that  she  must  part 

With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart,  —  ^ 

All  lower'd  around  the  lovely  maid. 

To  darken  her  dejection's  shade. 

VL 

Who  has  not  heard  —  while  Erin  yet 
Strove  'gainst  the  Saxon's  iron  bit  — 
Who  has  not  heard  how  brave  O'Neale 

1 M8,  —  **  In  fitting  hours  the  mood  gave  wi^ 
To  Fancy's  light  and  frolic  play, 
Wl)en  the  blithe  dance,  or  tale,  or  song, 
In  hannless  mirth  sped  time  along, 
WTien  oft  her  doting  sire  would  call 
His  Maudlin  merriest  of  them  all/' 

*2£8.  —  **  With  a  soft  vision  of  her  heart, 

That  stole  its  seat,  ere  yet  she  knew 
The  guard  to  early  passion  due." 
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In  English  blood  imbrued  his  steel,^ 
Against  St.  George's  cross  blazed  high 
The  banners  of  his  Tanistry, 
To  fiery  Essex  gave  the  foil, 

1  The  O'Neale  here  meant,  for  more  than  one  succeeded  to 
the  chieftainship  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  Hugh,  the 
grandson  of  Con  O'Neale,  called  Con  Baoco,  or  the  Lame.  His 
father,  Matthew  O* Kelly,  was  illegitimate,  and,  being  the  son 
of  a  blacksmith^s  wife,  was  usually  called  Matthew  the  Black- 
smith. His  father,  nevertheless,  destined  his  succession  to 
him  ;  and  he  was  created,  by  Elizabeth,  Baron  of  Dungannon. 
Upon  the  death  of  Con  Bacco,  this  Matthew  was  dain  by  his 
brother.  Hugh  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate,  and  was  pro- 
tected by  the  English.  Shane  O'Neale,  liis  uncle,  called  Shane 
Dymas,  was  succeeded  by  Turlough  Lynogh  O'Neale ;  after 
whose  death  Hugh,  haying  assumed  the  chieftainship,  became 
nearly  as  formidable  to  the  English  as  any  by  whom  it  had 
been  possessed.  He  rebelled  repeatedly,  and  as  often  made 
submissions,  of  which  it  was  usually  a  condition  that  he  should 
not  any  longer  assume  the  title  of  O^Neale  ;  in  lieu  of  which  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Tyrone.  But  this  condition  he  never  ob- 
served longer  than  until  the  pressure  of  superior  force  was 
withdrawn.  His  baffling  the  gfdlant  Earl  of  Essex  in  the  field, 
and  overreaching  him  in  a  treaty,  was  the  induction  to  that 
nobleman's  tragedy.  Lord  Mountjoy  succeeded  in  finally  sub- 
jugating 0*Neale ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  succession  of  James, 
to  whom  he  made  personal  submission,  and  was  received  with 
civility  at  court.  Tet,  according  to  Morrison,  **  no  respect  to 
him  could  containe  many  weomen  in  those  parts,  who  had  lost 
husbands  and  children  in  the  Irish  warres,  from  flinging  durt 
and  stones  at  the  earle  as  he  passed,  and  from  reuUing  him 
with  bitter  words ;  yea,  when  the  earle  had  been  at  court,  and 
there  obtaining  his  majestie^s  direction  for  his  pardon  and 
X>erf ormance  of  all  conditions  promised  him  by  the  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  was  about  September  to  retume,  hee  durst  not  pass  by 
those  parts  without  direction  to  the  shlriffes,  to  convey  him 
with  troopes  of  horse  from  place  to  place,  till  he  was  safely 
imbarked  and  put  to  sea  for  Ireland. '*  —  ItiMTory,  p.  269. 
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And  reign'd  a  prince  on  Ulster's  soil  ? 
But  chief  arose  his  victor  pride, 
When  that  brave  Marshal  fought  and  died,^ 
And  Avon-Duflf  to  ocean  bore 
His  billows  red  vnth  Saxon  gora 
Twas  first  in  that  disastrous  fight, 
Bokeby  and  Mortham  proved  their  might.' 
There  had  they  fallen  amongst  the  rest. 
But  pity  touch'd  a  chieftain's  breast ; 
The  Tanist  he  to  great  O'Neale  ;^ 
He  check'd  his  followers'  bloody  zeal, 
To  quarter  took  the  kinsmen  bold. 
And  bore  them  to  his  mountain-hold. 
Grave  them  each  silvan  joy  to  know, 
Slieve-Donard's  cliflfs  and  woods  could  show,* 
Shared  with  them  Erin's  festal  cheer, 
Show'd  them  the  chase  of  wolf  and  deer. 
And,  when  a  fitting  time  was  come. 
Safe  and  unransom'd  sent  them  home, 
Loaded  with  many  a  gift,  to  prove 
A  generous  foe's  respect  and  lova 


1  See  Appendix,  Note  F. 

*  2£8.  —  "  And,  by  the  deep^eeounding  More, 

The  Knglish  veterans  heaped  the  shore. 
It  was  in  that  disastrous  fight 
That  Rokel^  proved  his  youthful    )  ,^ 

Rokeby  and  Mortham  proved  thehr  >      ^ 

*M8,  —  **  -4  kinsman  near  to  great  O'Neale."    See  Appen« 
dix,  Note  G. 

*  MS,  —  **  Gave  them  each  varied  joy  to  know 

The  woods  of  OpfuUie  could  show.'* 
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vn. 

Years  speed  away.     On  Rokeby's  head 
Some  touch  of  early  snow  was  shed; 
Calm  he  enjoy'd,  by  Greta's  wave. 
The  peace  which  James  the  Peaceful  gave, 
While  Mortham,  far  beyond  the  main. 
Waged  his  fierce  wars  on  Indian  Spain.  — 
It  chanced  upon  a  wintry  night,^ 
That  whiten'd  Stanmore's  stormy  height. 
The  chase  was  o'er,  the  stag  was  kill'd. 
In  Eokeby-hall  the  cups  were  fill'd. 
And  by  the  huge  stone  chimney  sate 
The  Knight  in  hospitable  state. 
Moonless  the  sky,  the  hour  was  late. 
When  a  loud  summons  shook  the  gate. 
And  sore  for  entrance  and  for  aid 
A  voice  of  foreign  accent  pra/d. 
The  porter  answer'd  to  the  call. 
And  instant  rush'd  into  the  hall 
A  Man,  whose  aspect  and  attire* 
Startled  the  circle  by  the  fire. 

vm. 

His  plaited  hair  in  elf-locks  spread' 
Around  his  bare  and  matted  head ; 

^M8,  —  *^ ...  a  stormy  night, 

When  early  snow  clad  Stanmore^s  hei^t** 
*M8,  — «« And  instant  into  Rokeby-hall 

A  stranger  rushed,  whose  wild  attire 

Startled,"  etc. 
•See  Appendix,  Note  H. 
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On  leg  and  thigh^  close  stretch'd  and  trim. 
His  vesture  show'd  the  sinewy  Hmb ; 
In  saffron  dyed,  a  linen  vest 
Was  frequent  folded  round  his  breast ; 
A  mantle  long  and  loose  he  wore, 
Shaggy  with  ice,  and  stain'd  with  gore. 
He  clasp'd  a  burden  to  his  heart. 
And,  resting  on  a  knotted  dart. 
The  snow  from  hair  and  beard  he  shook. 
And  round  him  gazed  with  wilder'd  look. 
Then  up  the  hall,  with  staggering  pace. 
He  hastened  by  the  blaze  to  place. 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air. 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby,  next,  he  louted  low. 
Then  stood  erect  his  tale  to  show,^ 
With  wild  majestic  port  and  tone,^ 
like  envoy  of  some  barbarous  throna* 

1  MB,  —  **  Shaggy  with  anoio,  and  stained  with  gore. 
His  features  as  his  dress  were  wild, 
And  in  his  arms  he  bore  a  child. 
With  staggering  and  unequal  i)ace, 
He  hastenM  by  the  blaze  to  place, 
Half  lifeless  from  the  bitter  air, 
His  load,  a  Boy  of  beauty  rare. 
To  Rokeby  then,  with  solemn  air, 
He  turned  his  errand  to  declare.*' 

'This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

*The  Irish  chiefs,  in  their  intercourse  with  the  English  and 
with  each  other,  were  wont  to  assume  the  language  and  style 
of  independent  royalty.  Morrison  has  preserved  a  summons 
from  Tyrone  to  a  neighbouring  chieftain,  which  runs  in  the 
following  terms : 
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"  Sir  Sichard,  Lord  of  Rokeby,  hear ! 
Turlough  O'Neale  salutes  thee  dear ; 
He  graces  thee,  and  to  thy  care 
Young  Sedmond  gives,  his  grandson  fair. 
He  bids  thee  breed  him  as  thy  son. 
For  Turlough's  days  of  joy  are  done ; 
And  other  lords  have  seized  his  land, 
And  faint  and  feeble  in  his  hand ; 
And  all  the  glory  of  Tyrone 
Is  like  a  morning  vapour  flown. 

«*  O^Neale  commendeth  him  unto  you,  Morish  Fitz-ThiHiias ; 
O'Neale  requesteth  you,  in  God^s  name,  to  take  part  with  him, 
and  fight  for  your  conscience  and  right ;  and  in  so  doing, 
O^Neale  will  spend  to  see  you  ri^^ted  in  all  your  affaires,  and 
will  help  you.  And  if  you  come  not  at  O^Neale  betwixt  this 
and  to-morrow  at  twelve  of  the  clocke,  and  take  his  part, 
O'Neale  is  not  beholding  to  you,  and  will  doe  to  the  uttermost 
of  his  power  to  overtlirow  you,  if  you  come  not  to  him  at  furth- 
est by  Satturday  noone.  From  Knocke  Dumayne  in  Calrie, 
the  fourth  of  February,  1599. 

**  O'Neale  requesteth  you  to  come  speake  with  him,  and  doth 
giue  you  his  word  that  you  shall  receive  no  harme  neither  in 
coming  nor  going  from  him,  whether  you  be  friend  or  not,  and 
bring  with  you  to  O'Neale  Qerat  Fitzgerald. 

(Subscribed)  *'0'Nsalb.'' 

Nor  did  the  royalty  of  O'Neale  consist  in  words  alcme.  Sir 
John  Harrington  paid  him  a  visit  at  the  time  of  his  truce  with 
Essex,  and,  after  mentioning  his  **fem  table,  and  fern  forms, 
spread  under  the  stately  canopy  of  heaven,'*  he  notices  what 
constitutes  the  real  power  of  eveiy  monarch,  the  love,  namely, 
and  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  **  His  guards,  for  the  most  part, 
were  beardless  boys  without  shirts,  who  in  the  frost  wade  as 
familiarly  through  rivers  as  water-«paniels.  With  what  charm 
such  a  master  makes  them  love  him,  I  know  not ;  but  if  he  bid 
come,  they  come ;  if  go,  they  do  go ;  if  he  say  do  this,  they  do 
iV  —  Nugad  Antique.    Lond.  1784,  Svo,  vol.  i.  p.  261. 
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To  bind  the  duty  00  thy  soul. 
He  bids  thee  think  on  Erin's  bowl  !^ 
If  any  wrong  the  young  O'Neale, 
He  bids  thee  think  of  Erin's  steeL 
To  Mortham  finst  this  charge  was  du^ 
But,  in  his  absence,  honours  you.  — 
Now  is  my  master's  message  by. 
And  Ferraugfat  will  contented  die." 

IX. 

His  look  grew  fix'd,  his  cheek  grew  pale. 
He  sunk  when  he  had  told  his  tale ; 
For,  hid  beneath  his  mantle  wide, 
A  mortal  wound  was  in  his  side. 
Vain  was  all  aid  —  in  terror  wild, 
And  sorrow,  scream'd  the  orphan  Child. 
Poor  Ferraught  raised  his  wistful  eyes, 
And  faintly  strove  to  soothe  his  cries ; 
All  reckless  of  his  dying  pain. 
He  blest,  and  blest  him  o'er  again ! 
And  kiss'd  the  little  hands  outspread. 
And  kiss'd  and  cross'd  the  infant  head. 
And,  in  his  native  tongue  and  phrase, 
Pray'd  to  each  saint  to  watch  his  days ; 
Then  all  his  strength  together  drew. 
The  charge  to  Rokeby  to  renew. 
When  half  was  f alter'd  from  his  breast. 
And  half  by  dying  signs  express'd, 

1 M8,  —  *'  To  bind  tho  charge  up<m  thy  soul, 
BtunemJbtr  £rm*9  «oci(U  bowl  I  ** 
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«  Bless  the  O'Neale ! "  he  faintly  said. 
And  thus  the  faithful  spirit  fled. 

X. 

Twas  long  ere  soothing  might  prevail 
Upon  the  Child  to  end  the  tale : 
And  then  he  said,  that  from  Ms  home 
His  grandsire  had  been  forced  to  roam. 
Which  had  not  been  if  Redmond's  hand 
Had  but  had  strength  to  draw  the  brand. 
The  brand  of  Lenaugh  More  the  Bed, 
That  hung  beside  the  gray  wolfs  head.  — 
Twas  from  his  broken  phrase  descried. 
His  foster-father  was  his  guide,^ 
Who,  in  his  charge,  from  Ulster  bore 
Letters,  and  gifts  a  goodly  store ; 
But  ruflSans  met  them  in  the  wood, 
Ferraught  in  battle  boldly  stood, 

1  There  was  no  tie  more  sacred  among  the  Irish  than  that 
which  connected  the  foster-father,  as  well  as  the  nurse  herself, 
with  the  child  they  brought  up. 

**  Foster-fathers  spend  much  more  time,  money,  and  affection 
on  their  foster-children  than  their  own ;  and  in  return  take 
from  them  clothes,  money  for  their  several  professions,  and 
arms,  and,  even  for  any  vicious  purposes,  fortunes  and  catUe, 
not  so  much  by  a  claim  of  right  as  by  extortion  ;  and  they  will 
even  carry  those  things  off  as  plunder.  All  who  have  been 
nursed  by  the  same  person  preserve  a  greater  mutual  affection 
and  confidence  in  each  other  than  if  th^  were  natural  brothers, 
whom  they  will  even  hate  for  the  sake  of  these.  When  chid 
by  their  parents,  they  fly  to  their  foster-fathers,  who  frequently 
encourage  them  to  make  open  war  on  their  parents,  train  them 
up  to  every  excess  of  wickedness,  and  make  them  most  aban- 
doned miscreants  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  nurses  make  the 
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Till  woiinded  and  o'erpower^d  at  length. 
And  stripped  of  all,  his  failing  strength 
Just  bore  him  here  —  and  then  the  child 
BeneVd  again  his  moaning  wild.^ 

XL 

The  tear,  down  childhood's  cheek  that  flows, 
Is  like  the  dewdrop  on  the  rose ; 
When  next  the  summer  breeze  comes  by. 
And  waves  the  bush,  the  flower  is  dry. 
Won  by  their  care,  the  orphan  Child 
Soon  on  his  new  protector  smiled. 
With  dimpled  cheek  and  eye  so  fair. 
Through  his  thick  curls  of  flaxen  hair. 
But  blithest  laugh'd  that  cheek  and  eye, 
When  Bokeby's  little  Maid  was  nigh ; 
Twas  his,  with  elder  brother's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide ;  ^ 

young  women,  whom  they  bring  up  for  every  excess.  If  a 
f oeter-child  is  sick,  it  is  incredible  how  soon  the  nurses  hear  of 
it,  however  distant,  and  with  what  soUcitude  they  attend  it  by 
day  and  night.'*  —  Qiiraidu9  Cambrensis^  quoted  by  Camden, 
iy.  368. 

This  custom,  like  many  other  Irish  usages,  prevailed  tiU  of 
late  in  the  Scottish  Highlands,  and  was  cherished  by  the  chiefs 
as  an  easy  mode  of  extending  their  influence  and  connection ; 
and  even  in  the  Lowlands,  during  the  last  century,  the  connec- 
tion between  the  nurse  and  foster-child  was  seldom  dissolved 
but  by  the  death  of  one  party. 

^Here  follows  in  the  MS.  a  stanza  of  sixteen  lines,  which 
the  author  subsequently  dispersed  through  stanzas  xv.  and 
zvL,  pof(. 

«  M8.  —  "  Three  years  more  old,  *twas  Redmond's  pride, 
Matilda's  tottering  steps  to  guide." 
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His  native  lays  in  Irish  tongue. 
To  soothe  her  infant  ear  he  sung. 
And  primrose  twined  with  daisy  fair. 
To  form  a  chaplet  for  her  hair. 
By  lawn,  by  grove,  by  brooklet's  strand. 
The  Children  still  were  hand  and  hand. 
And  good  Sir  Bichard  smiling  eyed 
The  early  knot  so  kindly  tied. 

XIL 

But  summer  months  bring  wilding  shoot 
From  bud  to  bloom,  from  bloom  to  fruit ; 
And  years  draw  on  our  human  span. 
From  child  to  boy,  from  boy  to  man ; 
And  soon  in  Rokeby's  woods  is  seen 
A  gallant  boy  in  hunter's  green. 
He  loves  to  wake  the  felon  boar. 
In  his  dark  haunt  on  Greta's  shore. 
And  loves,  against  the  deer  so  dun. 
To  draw  the  shaft,  or  lift  the  gun : 
Tet  more  he  loves,  in  autumn  prime, 
The  hazel's  spreading  boughs  to  climb. 
And  down  its  cluster'd  stores  to  hail, 
Where  young  Matilda  holds  her  veil 
And  she,  whose  veil  receives  the  shower,^ 
Is  alter'd  too,  and  knows  her  power ; 
Assumes  a  monitress's  pride. 
Her  Redmond's  dangerous  sports  to  chide ; 
Yet  listens  still  to  hear  him  tell 

^M8.  —  **  And  she  on  whom  these  trtamiru  shower." 
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How  the  glim  wild-boar  ^  fought  and  f ell. 
How  at  his  fall  the  bugle  rung, 
Till  rock  and  greenwood  answer  flung; 
Then  blesses  her,  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime  ot  such  savage  kind  1^ 

xm. 

But  Bedmond  knew  to  weave  his  tale 

So  well  with  praise  of  wood  and  dale. 

And  knew  so  well  each  point  to  trace. 

Gives  living  interest  to  the  chase. 

And  knew  so  well  o'er  all  to  throw 

His  spirit's  wild  romantic  glow. 

That,  while  she  blamed,  and  while  she  fear'd. 

She  loved  each  venturous  tale  she  heard. 

Oft,  too,  when  drifted  snow  and  rain 

To  bower  and  hall  their  steps  restrain. 

Together  they  explor'd  the  page 

Of  glowing  bard  or  gifted  sage; 

Oft,  placed  the  evening  fire  beside, 

The  minstrel  art  alternate  tried. 

While  gladsome  harp  and  lively  lay 

Bade  winter-night  flit  fast  away : 

Thus  from  their  childhood  blending  still 

Their  sport,  their  study,  and  their  skill. 

An  union  of  the  soul  they  prove. 

But  must  not  think  that  it  was  love. 

1 2£8.  —  "  Grim  sanglier.'' 
<  MS.  —  «*  Then  bleaa'd  himself  that  man  can  find 
A  pastime. of  such  crval  kind." 
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But  though  they  dared  not,  envious  Fame 
Soon  dared  to  give  that  union  name ; 
And  when  so  often,  side  by  side. 
From  year  to  year  the  pair  she  eyed. 
She  sometimes  blamed  the  good  old  Eni{^t^ 
As  dull  of  ear  and  dim  of  sight. 
Sometimes  his  purpose  would  declare. 
That  young  O'Neale  should  wed  his  heir. 

XIV. 

The  suit  of  Wilfrid  rent  disguise 
And  bandage  from  the  lovers'  eyes ;  ^ 
Twas  plain  that  Oswald,  for  his  son. 
Had  Rokeby's  favour  well-nigh  won. 
Now  must  they  meet  with  change  of  cheer, 
With  mutual  looks  of  shame  and  fear ; 
Now  must  Matilda  stray  apart. 
To  school  her  disobedient  heart : 
And  Bedmond  now  alone  must  rue 
The  love  he  never  can  subdue. 
But  factions  rose,  and  Rokeby  sware,* 
No  rebel's  son  should  wed  his  heir ; 
And  Bedmond,  nurtured  while  a  child 
In  many  a  bard's  traditions  wild, 
Now  sought  the  lonely  wood  or  stream. 
To  cherish  there  a  happer  dream. 
Of  maiden  won  by  sword  or  lance, 

1  MS,  —  **  Prom  their  hearU  and  eyes.'* 
*  MS,  —  **  And  Redmond,  too^  apart  most  roe 
The  love  he  never  can  tabdne ; 
Then  came  the  war,  and  Rokeby  mM^ 
No  rebel*!  son  should  wed  his  maitf.** 
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As  in  the  regions  of  romance ; 
And  count  the  heroes  of  his  line,^ 
Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine,* 
Shane-Dymas^  wild,  and  Gteraldine,^ 
And  Connan-more,  who  vow'd  his  race 
For  ever  to  the  fight  and  chase, 
And  cursed  him,  of  his  lineage  bom. 
Should  sheathe  the  sword  to  reap  the  com. 

iJtfS.  — "Thought  on  the  |  ^^^^^  |  of  his  Une, 

Great  Nial  of  the  Pledges  Nine, 
Shane-Dymas  wild,  and  Connan-Mar, 
Who  Yow'd  his  race  to  wounds  and  war, 
And  cursed  all  of  his  lineage  bom. 
Who  sheathed  the  sword  to  rei^  the  com, 
Or  left  the  green-wood  and  the  wold, 
To  shroud  himself  in  house  or  hold.'* 

s  Neal  Naighvallach,  or  Of  the  Nhie  Hostages,  is  said  to 
have  been  monarch  of  all  Ireland  during  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
or  beginning  of  the  fifth,  century.  He  exercised  a  predatory 
warfare  on  the  coast  of  England  and  of  Bretagne,  or  Armorica ; 
and  from  the  latter  country  brought  off  the  celebrated  Saint 
Patrick,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  among  other  datives  whom  he 
transported  to  Ireland.  Neal  derived  his  epithet  from  nine 
nations,  or  tribes,  whom  he  held  under  his  subjection,  and 
from  whom  he  took  hostages.  From  one  of  Neal's  sons  were 
derived  the  Kinel-eoguin,  or  Race  of  Tyrone,  which  afforded 
monarchs  both  to  Ireland  and  to  Ulster.  Neal  (according  to 
O'Flaherty's  Ogygia)  was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow  in  one  of 
his  descents  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne. 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  I. 

«The  0*Neales  were  closely  allied  with  this  powerful  and 
warlike  family  ;  for  Henry  Owen  O'Neale  married  the  dau£^- 
ter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  their  son  Con-More  mar- 
ried his  cousin-german,  a  daughter  of  Gerald,  Earl  of  Kildare. 
This  Con-More  cursed  any  of  his  posterity  who  should  leam 
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Or  leave  the  mountain  and  the  wold. 
To  shroud  himself  in  castled  hold. 
From  such  examples  hope  he  drew. 
And  brighten'd  as  the  trumpet  blew. 

XV. 

If  brides  were  won  by  heart  and  blade, 
Bedmond  had  both  his  cause  to  aid. 
And  all  beside  of  nurture  rare 
That  might  beseem  a  baron's  heir. 
Turlough  O'Neale,  in  Erin's  strife. 
On  Eokeby's  Lord  bestow'd  his  life. 
And  well  did  Rokeby's  generous  Enight 
Young  Eedmond  for  the  deed  requite. 
Nor  was  his  liberal  care  and  cost 
Upon  the  gallant  stripling  lost : 
Seek  the  North  Biding  broad  and  wide, 
like  Bedmond  none  could  steed  bestride ; 
From  Tynemouth  search  to  Cumberland, 
like  Bedmond  none  could  wield  a  brand ; 
And  then,  of  humour  kind  and  free. 
And  bearing  him  to  each  degree 
With  frank  and  fearless  courtesy, 
There  never  youth  was  form'd  to  steal 
Upon  the  heart  like  brave  O'Neale. 

the  English  langnage,  sow  com,  or  build  honses,  so  as  to 
invite  the  English  to  settle  in  their  country.  Others  ascribe 
this  anathema  to  his  son  Con-Baoco.  Fearflatha  0*Gni?e, 
bard  to  the  0*Neales  of  Clannaboy,  complains  in  the  same 
spirit  of  the  towers  and  ramparts  with  which  the  strangers  had 
disfigured  the  fair  sporting  fidds  of  Erin.  Walker's  Iriih 
Bards,  p.  140. 
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XVL 

Sir  Bichard  loved  him  as  his  son ; 
And  when  the  days  of  peace  were  done. 
And  to  the  gales  of  war  he  gave 
The  banner  of  his  sires  to  wave, 
Bedmond,  distinguish'd  by  his  care. 
He  chose  that  honoured  flag  to  bear,^ 
And  named  his  page,  the  next  degree 
In  that  old  time  to  chivalry.* 
In  five  pitch'd  fields  he  well  maintained 
The  honour'd  place  his  worth  obtained. 
And  high  was  Bedmond's  youthful  name 
Blazed  in  the  roll  of  martial  fame. 
Had  fortune  smiled  on  Marston  fight. 
The  eve  had  seen  him  dubb'd  a  knight ; 
Twice,  'mid  the  battle's  doubtful  strife. 
Of  Bokeby's  Lord  he  saved  the  life. 
But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made. 
He  kiss'd  and  then  resign'd  his  blade,' 

^Lacy  informs  us,  in  the  old  play  already  quoted,  how  the 
cavalry  raised  by  the  country  gentlemen  for  Charles's  service 
were  usually  officered.  '*Tou,  comet,  have  a  name  that's 
proper  for  all  comets  to  be  called  by,  for  they  are  all  beardless 
boys  in  our  army.  The  most  part  of  our  horse  were  raised 
thus:  The  honest  country  gentleman  raises  the  troop  at  his 
own  charge ;  then  he  gets  a  Low-country  lieutenant  to  fight 
his  troop  safely ;  then  he  sends  for  his  son  from  school  to  be 
his  comet ;  and  then  he  puts  off  his  child's  coat  to  put  on  a 
buff -coat :  and  this  is  the  constitution  of  our  army." 

*See  Appendix,  Note  K. 

*M8.  —  ''HU  val(mr  saved  old  Rokeby's  life. 

But  when  he  saw  him  prisoner  made. 
He  kiss'd  and  then ^un^jr  doum  his  blade." 
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And  yielded  him  an  easy  prey 
To  those  who  led  the  Knight  away ; 
BesolVd  Matilda's  sire  should  prove 
In  prison^  as  in  fight,  his  love. 

XVIL 

When  lovers  meet  in  adverse  hour, 

Tis  like  a  sun-glimpse  through  a  shower, 

A  watery  ray,  an  instant  seen 

The  darkly  closing  douds  between. 

As  Bedmond  on  the  turf  reclined. 

The  past  and  present  fiU'd  his  mind :^ 
•  It  was  not  thus,"  Affection  said, 
**  I  dream'd  of  my  return,  dear  maid  I 

Not  thus,  when  from  thy  trembling  hand, 

I  took  the  banner  and  the  brand. 

When  round  me,  as  the  bugles  blew, 

Their  blades  three  hundred  warriors  drew. 

And,  while  the  standard  I  unroU'd, 

Clash'd  their  bright  arms,  with  clamour  bold. 

Where  is  that  banner  now  ?  —  its  pride 

lies  'whelm'd  in  Ouse's  sullen  tide ! 

Where  now  these  warriors  ?  —  in  their  gore, 

They  cumber  Marston's  dismal  moor  I 

And  what  avails  a  useless  brand. 

Held  by  a  captive^s  shackled  hand. 

That  only  would  his  life  retain. 

To  aid  thy  sire  to  bear  his  chain  P 

1  After  this  line  the  MS.  has : 

**  His  ruinM  hope  impending  woes— 
Till  in  his  eye  the  tear-drop  rose. 
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Thus  Bedmond  to  himself  apart ; 

Nor  lighter  was  his  rival's  heart ; 

For  Wilfrid^  while  his  generous  soul 

Disdain'd  to  prc^t  by  control. 

By  many  a  sign  could  mark  too  plain. 

Save  with  such  aid,  his  hopes  were  vain.  — 

But  now  Matilda's  accents  stole 

On  the  dark  visions  of  their  soul. 

And  bade  their  mournful  musing  fly, 

like  mist  bef OTe  the  zephyr's  sigL 

XVHL 

**  I  need  not  to  my  friends  recall, 
How  Morths^m  shunn'd  my  father's  hall ; 
A  man  of  silence  and  of  woe. 
Yet  ever  anxious  to  bestow 
On  my  poor  self  whatever  could  prove 
A  kinsman's  confidence  and  love. 
My  feeble  aid  could  sometimes  chase 
The  clouds  of  sorrow  for  a  space : 
But  oftener,  fix'd  beyond  my  power,^ 
I  mark'd  his  deep  despondence  lower. 
One  dismal  cause,  by  all  unguess'd. 
His  fearful  confidence  conf ess'd ; 
And  twice  it  was  my  hap  to  see    . 
Examples  of  that  agony. 
Which  for  a  season  can  o'erstrain 

^  M8.  —  **  Bat  oftener  'twas  my  hap  to  see 
Such  storms  of  bitter  agony, 
As  for  the  moment  would  overstrain 
And  wreck  the  balance  of  the  brain." 
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And  wreck  the  structure  of  the  brain. 
He  had  the  awful  power  to  know 
The  approaching  mental  overthrow^. 
And  while  his  mind  had  courage  yet 
To  struggle  with  the  dreadful  fit. 
The  victim  writhed  against  its  throes,^ 
Like  wretch  beneath  a  murderer's  blows. 
This  malady,  I  well  could  mark, 
Sprung  from  some  direful  cause  and  dark ; 
But  still  he  kept  its  source  conceal'd. 
Till  arming  for  the  civil  field ; 
Then  in  my  charge  he  bade  me  hold 
A  treasure  huge  of  gems  and  gold, 
With  this  disjointed  dismal  scroll, 
That  tells  the  secret  of  his  soul. 
In  such  wild  wt>rds  as  oft  betray 
A  mind  by  anguish  forced  astray." 

XIX. 

mobtham's  hisxort. 
**  Matilda !  thou  hast  seen  me  start,  ^ 
As  if  a  dagger  thrill'd  my  heart, 
When  it  has  happ'd  some  casual  phrase 
Waked  memory  of  my  former  days. 
Believe,  that  few  can  backward  cast 
Their  thoughts  with  pleasure  on  the  past ; 
But  I !  —  my  youth  was  rash  and  vain,* 
And  blood  and  rage  my  manhood  stain. 
And  my  gray  ban's  must  now  descend 

i3f5.— **.  .  .  beneath  his  throw.'' 
*M8,  —  »*  My  youth  was/oMy's  reign.'' 
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To  my  cold  graye  without  a  friend  t 

Even  thou,  Matilda,  wilt  disown 

Thy  kinsman,  when  his  guilt  is  known. 

And  must  I  lift  the  bloody  veil. 

That  hides  my  dark  and  fatal  tale ! 

I  must  —  I  will  —  Pale  phantom,  cease  I 

Leave  me  one  little  hour  in  peace  1 

Thus  haunted,  think'st  thou  I  have  skill 

Thine  own  commission  to  fulfil  ? 

Or,  while  thou  point'st  with  gesture  fierce 

Thy  blig^ited  dieek,  thy  bloody  hearse. 

How  can  I  paint  thee  as  thou  wert, 

So  fair  in  face,  so  warm  in  heart  I  — • 

XX. 

''Yes,  she  was  fairl  —  Matilda,  thou 
Hast  a  soft  sadness  on  thy  brow ; 
But  hers  was  like  the  sunny  glow. 
That  laughs  on  earth  and  all  below  I 
We  wedded  secret —  there  was  need  — 
Differing  in  country  and  in  creed ; 
And  when  to  Mortham's  tower  she  came^ 
We  mentioned  not  her  race  and  name. 
Until  thy  sire,  who  fought  afar,^ 
Should  turn  him  home  from  foreign  war, 
On  whose  kind  influence  we  relied 
To  soothe  her  father's  ire  and  prida 
Few  months,  we  lived  retired,  unknown. 
To  all  but  one  dear  friend  alone. 
One  darling  friend  —  I  spare  his  shame, 
1 M8.  —  "  UnUl  thy  father,  then  afar." 
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I  will  not  D^rite  the  villain's  name ! 
My  trespasses  I  might  forget,^ 
And  sue  in  vengeance  for  the  debt 
Due  by  a  brother  worm  to  me, 
Ungrateful  to  God's  clemency,^ 
That  spared  me  penitential  time^ 
Nor  cut  me  off  amid  my  crime. — 

XXI. 

^  A  kindly  smile  to  all  she  lent. 
But  on  her  husband's  friend  'twas  bent 
So  kind,  that  from  its  harmless  glee,' 
The  wretch  misconstrued  villany. 
Repulsed  in  his  presumptuous  love, 
A  'vengeful  snare  the  traitor  wova 
Alone  we  sat  —  the  flask  had  flow'd, 
My  blood  with  heat  unwonted  glow'd. 
When  through  the  alley'd  walk  we  spied 
With  hurried  step  my  Edith  glide. 
Cowering  beneath  the  verdant  screen. 
As  one  unwilling  to  be  seen. 
Words  cannot  paint  the  fiendish  smile, 
That  curl'd  the  traitor's  cheek  the  while  I 
Fiercely  I  question'd  of  the  cause ; 
He  made  a  cold  and  artful  pause. 
Then  pray'd  it  might  not  chafe  my  mood — 

'There  was  a  gallant  in  the  woodT  — 
We  had  been  shooting  at  the  deer ; 

» M8.  —  "  I,  a  poor  debtor,  should  forget " 

*lffl.  **  Forgetting  God*8  oion  clemency." 

•  M8.  ^  **  So  kindly,  that  from  harmless  glee.  * 
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My  crossbow  (evil  chance !)  was  near: 
That  ready  weapon  of  my  wrath 
I  caught,  and,  hasting  up  the  path,^ 
In  the  yew  grove  my  wife  I  found, 
A  stranger's  arms  her  neck  had  bound  I 
I  marked  his  heart  —  the  bow  I  drew — 
I  loosed  the  shaft  —  'twas  more  than  truet 
I  found  my  Edith's  dying  charms 
Lock'd  in  her  murder'd  brother^s  arms  I 
He  came  in  secret  to  enquire 
Her  state,  and  reconcile  her  sire.^ 

XXTL 

''All  fled  my  rage  —  the  villain  first, 
Whose  craft  my  jealousy  had  nursed; 
He  sought  in  far  and  foreign  clime 
To  'scape  the  vengeance  of  his  crima 
The  manner  of  the  slaughter  done 
Was  known  to  few,  my  guilt  to  none; 
Some  tale  my  faithful  steward  framed  — 
I  know  not  what  —  of  shaft  mis-aim'd; 
And  even  from  those  the  act  who  knew. 
He  hid  the  hand  from  which  it  flew. 
Untouch'd  by  human  laws  I  stood. 
But  God  had  heard  the  ciy  of  blood  I 
There  is  a  blank  upon  my  mind, 
A  fearful  vision  ill-defined, 

1 M8.  —  **  I  can^t  a  crossbow  that  was  near, 
The  readiest  weapon  of  my  wrath, 
And  hastening  up  the  Greta  path." 

'This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 
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Of  raving  till  my  flesh  was  torn, 
Of  dungeon-boHs  and  fetters  worn  — 
And  when  I  waked  to  woe  more  mild. 
And  questioned  of  my  infant  child  — 
(Have  I  not  written,  that  she  bare 
A  boy,  like  summer  morning  foir  ?)  — 
With  looks  confused  my  menials  tell 
That  armed  men  in  Mortham  dell 
Beset  the  nurse's  evening  way, 
And  bore  her,  with  h^  charge,  away. 
My  faithless  frigid,  and  none  but  he. 
Could  profit  by  this  villany ; 
EUm,  then,  I  sought,  with  purpose  dread 
Of  treble  vengeance  on  his  head ! 
He  'scaped  me — but  my  bosom's  wound 
Some  faint  relief  from  wandering  found ; 
And  over  distant  land  and  sea 
I  bore  my  load  of  misery. 

XXIII. 

"  Twas  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  led 
Among  a  daring  crew  and  dread,^ 
With  whom  full  oft  my  hated  life 
I  ventured  in  such  desperate  strife, 
That  even  my  fierce  associates  saw 
My  frantic  deeds  with  doubt  and  awa 
Much  then  I  leam'd,  and  much  can  show. 
Of  human  guilt  and  human  woe. 
Yet  ne'er  have,  in  my  wanderings,  known 

1  MS.  —  **  *Twa8  then  that  fate  my  footsteps  threw 
Among  a  wiid  and  daring  crew.** 
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A  wretch,  whose  sorrows  match'd  my  own  1 
It  chanced,  that  after  battle  fray. 
Upon  the  bloody  field  we  lay ; 
The  yellow  moon  her  lustre  shed 
Upon  the  wounded  and  the  dead. 
While,  sense  in  toil  and  wrassail  drown'd. 
My  ruffian  comrades  slept  around. 
There  came  a  voice  —  its  silver  tone 
Was  soft,  Matilda,  as  thine  own  — 
'  Ah,  wretch ! '  it  said, '  what  makest  thou  here, 
While  unavenged  my  bloody  bier. 
While  unprotected  lives  mine  heir. 
Without  a  father's  name  and  care  ? ' 

XXIV. 

"I  heard — obey'd  —  and  homeward  drew; 
The  fiercest  of  our  desperate  crew 
I  brought  at  time  of  need  to  aid 
My  purposed  vengeance,  long  delay'd 
But,  humble  be  my  thanks  to  Heaven, 
That  better  hopes  and  thoughts  has  given. 
And  by  our  Lord's  d^ar  prayer  has  taught, 
Mercy  by  mercy  must  be  bought !  — 
Let  me  in  misery  rejoice — 
I've  seen  his  face  —  I've  heard  his  voice 
I  claim'd  of  him  my  only  child  — 
As  he  disown'd  the  theft,  he  smiled  1 
That  very  calm  and  callous  look. 
That  fiendish  sneer  his  visage  took, 
As  when  he  said,  in  scornful  mood, 
'  There  is  a  gallant  in  the  wood ! '  — 
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I  did  not  slay  him  as  he  stood  — 
All  praise  be  to  my  Maker  given ! 
Long  sofifrance  is  one  path  to  heayen." 

XXV. 

Thus  &r  the  wofol  tale  was  heard. 
When  something  in  the  thicks  stirr'd 
Up  Bedmond  sprang;  the  villain  Guy, 
(For  he  it  was  that  lurk'd  so  nigh,) 
Drew  back  —  he  durst  not  cross  his  sted 
A  moment's  space  with  brave  O'Neale, 
For  all  the  treasured  gold  that  rests 
In  Mortham's  iron-banded  chests. 
Bedmond  resumed  his  seat;  —  he  said, 
Some  roe  was  rustling  in  the  shada 
Bertram  laugh'd  grimly,  when  he  saw 
His  timorous  comrade  backward  draw; 
"^  A  trusty  mate  art  thou,  to  fear 
A  single  arm,  and  aid  so  near  1 
Tet  have  I  seen  thee  mark  a  deer. 
Give  me  thy  carabine — 111  show 
An  art  that  thou  wilt  gladly  know. 
How  thou  mayst  safely  quell  a  foeL*" 

XXVL 

On  hands  and  knees  fierce  Bertram  drew 
The  spreading  torch  and  hazels  through. 
Till  he  had  Bedmond  full  in  view ; 
The  gun  he  levelled  —  Mark  like  this 
Was  Bertram  never  known  to  miss. 
When  fair  opposed  to  him  there  sate 
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An  object  of  his  mortal  hate. 

That  day  young  Bedmond's  death  had  seen. 

But  twice  Matilda  came  between 

The  carabine  and  Bedmond's  breast. 

Just  ere  the  spring  his  finger  prese'd 

A  deadly  oath  the  ruffian  swore, 

But  y^  his  fell  design  forbore : 
« It  ne'er,"  he  muttered, «  shall  be  said. 

That  thus  I  scath'd  thee,  haughty  maid  I " 

Then  moved  to  se^  more  open  aim. 

When  to  his  side  Guy  Denzil  came : 
«  Bertram,  forbear  1  —  we  are  undone 

For  ever,  if  thou  fire  the  gun. 

By  all  the  fiends,  an  armed  force 

Descends  the  dell,  of  foot  and  horse  i 

We  perish  if  they  hear  a  shot  — 

Madman  I  we  have  a  safer  plot  — 

Nay,  friend,  be  ruled,  and  bear  thee  back  I 

Behold,  down  yonder  hollow  toick, 

The  warlike  lead^  of  the  band 

Comes,  with  his  broadsword  in  his  hand.* 

Bertram  look'd  up ;  he  saw,  he  knew 

That  Denzil's  fears  had  counsell'd  true, 

Then  cursed  his  fortune  and  withdrew. 

Threaded  the  woodlands  undescried. 

And  gain'd  the  cave  on  Greta  sida 

XXVIL 

They  whom  dark  Bertram,  in  his  wrath, 

Doom'd  to  captivity  or  death. 

Their  thoughts  to  one  sad  subject  lent, 
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Saw  not  nor  heard  the  ambushment 

Heedless  and  unconceni'd  they  sate, 

While  on  the  very  verge  of  fate; 

Heedless  and  unconc^n'd  remain'd. 

When  Heaven  the  murderer^s  arm  restrained; 

As  ships  drift  darkling  down  the  tide. 

Nor  see  the  shelves  dei  which  they  glida 

Uninterrupted  thus  they  heard 

What  Mortham's  closing  tale  declared. 

He  spoke  of  wealth  as  of  a  load. 

By  Fortune  on  a  wretch  bestowed. 

In  bitter  mock^  of  hate, 

His  cureless  woes  to  aggravate ; 

But  yet  he  pray'd  Matilda's  care 

Might  save  that  treasure  for  his  heir  — 

His  Edith's  son  —  for  still  he  raved 

As  confident  his  life  was  saved ; 

In  frequent;  vision,  he  av^rr'd. 

He  saw  his  face,  his  voice  he  heard. 

Then  argued  calm  —  had  muider  been. 

The  blood,  the  corpses^  had  been  seen ; 

Some  had  pretended,  too,  to  mark 

On  Windermere  a  stranger  bark. 

Whose  crew,  with  jealous  care,  yet  mild. 

Guarded  a  female  and  a  child 

While  these  faint  proofs  he  told  and  pressed, 

Hope  seem'd  to  kindle  in  his  breast ; 

Though  inconsistent,  vague,  and  vain. 

It  warp*d  his  judgment,  and  his  brain.^ 

1  MS.  —  **  Jffope,  inconsistent,  vilgqe,  and  yain, 

Batm^A  P9  th^  Pi^fM  to  warp  his  brain.^' 
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XXVIIL 

These  solemn  words  his  story  close: — 
"  Heaven  witness  for  me,  that  I  chose 
My  part  in  this  sad  civil  fight. 
Moved  by  no  cause  but  England's  right 
My  country's  groans  have  bid  me  draw 
My  sword  for  gospel  and  for  law ;  — 
These  righted,  I  fling  arms  aside. 
And  seek  my  son  through  Europe  wida 
My  wealth,  on  which  a  kinsman  nigh 
Already  casts  a  grasping  eye. 
With  thee  may  unsuspected  lie. 
When  of  my  death  Matilda  hears. 
Let  her  retain  her  trust  three  years ; 
If  none,  from  me,  the  treasure  claim, 
Perish'd  is  Mortham's  race  and  nama 
Then  let  it  leave  her  generous  hand, 
And  flow  in  bounty  o'er  the  land ; 
Soften  the  wounded  prisoners  lot, 
Bebuild  the  peasant's  ruined  cot ; 
So  spoils,  acquired  by  fight  afar. 
Shall  mitigate  domestic  war."* 

XXIX. 

The  generous  youthd,  who  well  had  known 
Of  Mortham's  mind  the  powerful  tone, 
To  that  high  mind,  by  sorrow  swerved. 
Gave  sympathy  his  woes  deserved ;  * 
But  Wilfrid  chief,  who  saw  reveal'd 

1 M8. ~  **To  that  high  mind  thu  uHxrp^d  and  Bwenred, 
The  pity  gaye  his  woes  deserred.  ** 
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Why  Mortham  wiah'd  bis  life  conceal'd. 

In  secret,  doubtless,  to  pursue 

Tbe  scbemes  bis  wilder'd  fancy  drew. 

Tbougbtful  be  heard  Matilda  tell, 

Tbat  sbe  would  share  her  father's  cell. 

His  partner  of  captivity, 

Where'er  bis  prison-house  should  be ; 

Yet  grieved  to  think  that  Bokeby-ball, 

Dismantled,  and  forsook  by  all, 

Open  to  rapine  and  to  stealth. 

Had  now  no  safe-guard  for  the  wealth 

Intrusted  by  her  kinsman  kind. 

And  for  such  noble  use  design'd.. 
"  Was  Barnard  Castle  then  her  choice," 

Wilfrid  enquired  with  hasty  voice, 
**  Since  there  the  victor's  laws  ordain. 

Her  father  must  a  space  remain  ? " 

A  fiutter'd  hope  his  accents  shook, 

A  fiutter'd  joy  was  in  bis  looL 

Matilda  basten'd  tp  reply, 

For  anger  fiasb'd  in  Bedmond's  eye ;  — 
«  Duty,"  she  said,  with  gentle  grace, 
*"  Kind  Wilfrid,  has  no  choice  of  place ; 

Else  had  I  for  my  sird  assign'd 

Prison  less  galling  to  his  mind. 

Than  that  Ms  wild-wood  haunts  which  sees 

And  hears  the  murmur  of  the  Teesi, 

Becalling  thus,  with  ev^  glance^ 

What  captive's  sorrow  can  enhance; 

But  where  those  woes  are  highest,  there 

Needs  Bokeby  most  bis  daughter's  care." 
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XXX. 

He  felt  the  kindly  check  she  gave. 
And  stood  abash'd  —  then  answer'd  graye :  — - 
•  I  sought  thy  purpose,  noble  maid. 
Thy  doubts  to  clear,  thy  schemes  to  aid. 
I  have  beneath  mine  own  command,' 
So  wills  my  sire,  a  gallant  band. 
And  well  could  send  some  horseman  wight 
To  bear  the  treasure  forth  by  night,   ' 
And  so  bestow  it  as  you  deem 
In  these  ill  days  may  safest  seem.**  -^ 
"  Thanks,  gentle  Wilfrid,  thanks,"  she  said : 
" 0,  be  it  not  one  day  delay'd) 
And,  more  thy  sister-friend  to  aid, 
Be  thou  thyself  content  to  hold,     ^ 
In  thine  own  keeping,  Mortham's  gold, 
Safest  with  thea"  —  While  thus  she  spoke, 
Arm'd  soldiers  on  their  converse  broke» 
The  same  of  whose  approach  afraid. 
The  ruffians  left  their  ambuscada 
Their  chief  to  Wilfrid  bended  low. 
Then  lookll  around  as  for  a  foa 
**  What  mean'st  thou,  friend,"  young  Wycliflfe  said, 
**  Why  thus  in  arms  beset  the  glade  ? "  — 
**  That  would  I  gladly  learn  from  you ; 
For  up  my  s(;[uadron  as  I  drew. 
To  exercise  our  martial  game 
Upon  the  moor  of  Baminghame^^ 

1 U8,  —  "In  martial  exercise  to  more 
Upon  tlie  open  moor  above.** 
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A  stranger  told  you  were  waylaid, 
Surrounded,  and  to  death  betray'd. 
He  had  a  leader's  voice,  I  ween, 
A  falcon  glance,  a  warrior's  mien. 
He  bade  me  bring  you  instant  aid ; 
I  doubted  not,  and  I  obey'd." 

XXXI. 

Wilfrid  changed  colour,  and,  amazed, 
Tum'd  short,  and  on  the  speaker  gazed ; 
While  Redmond  every  thicket  round 
Track-d  earnest  as  a  questing  hound. 
And  Denzil's  carabine  he  found ; 
Sure  evidence,  by  which  they  knew 
The  warning  was  as  kind  as  true.^ 
Wisest  it  seem'd,  with  cautious  speed 
To  leave  the  delL     It  was  agreed, 
That  Redmond,  with  Matilda  fair. 
And  fitting  guard,  should  home  repair;^ 
At  nightfall  Wilfrid  should  attend. 
With  a  strong  band,  his  sister-friend. 
To  bear  with  her  from  Rokeby's  bowers 
To  Barnard  Castle's  lofty  towers, 


^M8,  —  **  And  they  the  gan  of  Denztt  find ; 

A  WiUieao  8iUe  to  eVei>   uaad 

.  r.f       ..   i 

"-^ 

The  warning  was  aa  true  as  kind/* 

■JfS.  —  **.  .  .  It  was  agreed,    ^^T^^^^^ 

,, 

That  Redmonds  w^  ^^^        '  ^m 

Should  0aMtm   ^*  _k    ^^H 

¥, 

And,  foei^^F            |K     » J 

k 

i 

Aguard^^V             ^^B  r^ 
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Secret  and  safe  the  banded  chests, 
In  which  the  wealth  of  Mortham  resta 
This  hasty  purpose  fix'd,  they  part, 
Each  with  a  grieved  and  anxious  heart 
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The  saltrj  sammer  day  is  done» 
The  western  hills  have  hid  the  sun. 
But  mountain  peak  and  village  spire 
Betain  reflection  of  his  fire. 
Old  Barnard's  towers  are  purple  still. 
To  those  that  .gaze  from  ToUer-hill ; 
Distant  and  high,  the  tower  of  Bowes 
Like  steel  upon  the  anvil  glows ; 
And  Stanmore's  ridge,  behind  that  lay, 
Kich  with  the  spoils  of  parting  day, 
In  crimson  and  in  gold  array'd, 
Streaks  yet  a  while  the  closing  shade. 
Then  slow  resigns  to  darkening  heaven 
The  tints  which  brighter  hours  had  given. 
Thus  aged  men,  full  loath  and  slow. 
The  vanities  of  life  for^o. 
And  count  their  youthful  follies  o'er. 
Till  Memory  lends  her  light  no  mora^ 

^  The  fifth  canto  opens  with  an  evening-scene,  of  its  acoii»- 
tomed  beauty  when  delineated  by  Mr.  Scott.  The  mountain 
fading  in  the  twilight  is  nobly  imagined.  — Monthly  Review. 
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IL 

The  eve,  that  slow  on  upland  fades. 
Has  darker  closed  on  Rokeby's  glades. 
Where,  sunk  within  their  banks  profound. 
Her  guardian  streams  to  mieeting  wound. 
The  stately  oaks,  w^ose  sombre  irown 
Of  noontide  made  a  twilight  brown. 
Impervious  now  to  fainter  light. 
Of  twilight  make  an  earlj  night^ 
Hoarse  into  middle  Mr  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. 
And  with  congenial  murmurs  seem 
To  wake  the  Genii  of  the  stream; 
For  louder  clamour'd  Greta's  tide. 
And  Tees  in  deeper  voice  replied. 
And  fitful  waked  the  evening  wind. 
Fitful  in  sighs  its  breath  resign'd.^ 
Wilfrid,  whose  fancy-nurtured  soul 
Felt  in  the  scene  a  soft  control, 
With  lighter  footstep  pressed  the  ground. 
And  often  paused  to  look  around ; 
And,  though  his  path  was  to  his  love. 
Could  not  but  linger  in  the  grove. 
To  drink  the  thrilling  interest  dear. 
Of  awful  pleasure  check'd  by  fear. 
Such  inconsistent  moods  have  we. 
Even  when  our  passions  strike  the  key. 

iJTiS.  — **.  .  .  a  daribM>me  night.'* 

*M8.  —  "  ByJUa  awaked  the  evening  wind, 

Byftts  in  sighs  its  breath  resigned.*' 
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m. 

Now,  through  the  wood's  dark  mazes  past. 
The  opening  lawn  he  reach'd  at  last, 
Where,  silver'd  by  the  moonlight  ray. 
The  ancient  Hall  before  him  lay.^ 
Those  martial  terrors  long  were  fled. 
That  frown'd  of  old  around  its  head : 
The  battlements,  the  turrets  gray, 
Seem'd  half  abandoned  to  decay  ;^ 
On  barbican  and  keep  of  stone 
Stem  Time  the  f  oeman's  work  had  dona 
Where  banners  the  invader  brayed, 
The  harebell  now  and  wallflower  waved ; 
In  the  rude  guard-room,  where  of  yore 
Their  weary  hours  the  warders  wore. 
Now,  while  the  cheerful  fagots  blaze. 
On  the  paved  floor  the  spindle  plays  ;• 
The  flanking  guns  dismounted  lie. 
The  moat  is  ruinous  and  dry,^ 

1 M8,  -^''(M  Bokdby'B  towert  before  him  lay/* 
*  The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby  stood  exactly  upon  the  site 
of  the  present  mansion,  hy  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed. 
It  is  sorroonded  by  a  profusion  of  fine  wood,  and  the  paric  in 
which  it  stands  is  adorned  by  the  junction  of  the  Greta  and  of 
the  Tees.  The  title  of  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armagh  was,  in  1777, 
conferred  on  the  Rig^  Reyerend  Richard  Robinson,  Primate 
of  Ireland,  descended  of  the  Robinsons,  formerly  of  Rokeby, 
in  Yorkshire. 

*M8.  —  **  The  weary  nig^t  the  warden  wore. 
Now  by  Uie  fagot*8  gladsome  light, 
The  maidens  plied  the  spindle^s  slei^t.*' 
*M8.  —  **The  beams  had  long  forgot  to  bear 
The  trembling  drawbridge  into  air ; 
The  huge  portcullis  gone,*'  etc. 
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The  grim  portcullis  gone  4— and  all 
The  fortress  tum'd  to  peaceful  HaU. 

IV. 

But  jet  precautions^  lately  ta'en,^ 

ShoVd  danger's  day  revived  again ; 

The  courtyard  waU  show'd  marks  of  care, 

The  fall'n  defences  to  repair, 

Lending  such  strength  ,a^  might  withstand 

The  insult  of  marauding  band 

The  beamB.  once  more  were  taught  to  bear 

The  trembliujg  drawbridge  into  air. 

And  not^  till  questioned  o'er  and  o'er, 

For  Wilfrid  ope4  the  jealous  door. 

And  when  he  enter^,  bolt  and  bar 

Besumed  their  place  wi^h  sullen  jar ; 

Then,  as  he  cross'd  the  vaulted  porch^ 

The  old  gray  porter  raised  his  torch. 

And  view'd  him  o'er,  from  foot  to  head. 

Ere  to  the  hall  his  steps  he  led. 

That  huge  old  hall,  of  knightly  state. 

Dismantled  seem'd  and  desolate. 

The  moon  through  transom-shafts  of  stone, 


1 M8,  —  **  Bnt  jet  precaution  showed,  and  fear, 
That  dread  of  evil  times  was  here ; 
•Hiere  were  late  marks  of  jealous  >  ^^^^ 
For  there  were  recent  marks  of    > 
The  fall'n  defences  to  repair ; 
And  not,  till  questlon'd  o'er  and  o'et, 

For  Wilfrid  oped  the  |  ^^  \  door, 

And,  on  his  entry,  bolt  and  bar 
Resumed  their  i^ace  witifa  sullen  jar/* 
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Which  croes'd  die  latticed  oriels,  shone. 
And  by  the  moornfal  li^t  she  gave, 
The  Grothio  vault  seem'd  funeral  cav& 
Pennon  and  banner  waved  no  more 
O'er  beams  of  stag  and  tusks  of  boar, 
Nor  glimmering  anas  were  msrehalTd  seen,   - 
To  glance  those  silvan  spoils  between. 
Those  arms,  tUose  ensigns,  borne  away. 
Accomplished  Rokeb/s  brave  array. 
But  all  were  lost  on  Marston's  day ! 
Yet  here  and  there  the  moonbeams  fall 
Where  armour  yet  adonis  the  wall, 
Gumbroiis  of  size,  uncouth  to  sight. 
And  useless  in  the  modem  fight  I . 
like  veteran  relio  of  the  wars, 
Known  only  bynegleoted  soars. 

V. 

Matilda  soon  to  ^reet  him  came, 
And  bade  them  light  the  evening  flame ; 
Said,  all  for  parting  was  prepared. 
And  tarried  but  for  Wilfrid's  guard. 
But  then,  reluctant  to  unfold  * 
His  father's  avarice  of  gold. 
He  hinted,  that  lest  jealous  eye 
Should  on  their  precious  burden  pry. 
He  judged  it  best  the  castle  gate 
To  enter  when  the  night  wore  late ; 

iJfS.  — ''CkMlfinMhestood^  m  loath  to  say 

What  might  his  sire's  base  mood  display, 
Then  hinted,  lest  some  curious  eye.'* 
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And  therefore  he  had  left  command 
With  those  he  trusted  of  his  band. 
That  thej  should  be  at  Bokeby  met^ 
What  time  the  midnight-watch  was  set 
Now  Bedmond  came,  ndioee  anxious  care 
Till  dien  was  busied  to  prepare 
All  needful,  meetly  to  arrange 
The  mansion  tot  its  mournful  change. 
With  Wilfrid's  care  and  kindness  pleased^ 
His  cold  unready  hand  he  seised, 
And  press'd  it,  till  his  kindly  strain 
The  gentle  youth  retum'd  again. 
Seem'd  as  between  them  this  was  said, 
**  A  while  let  jealousy  be  dead ; 
And  let  our  contest  be,  whose  care 
Shall  best  assist  this  helpless  faur.** 

VL 

There  was  no  speech  the  truce  to  bind. 

It  was  a  compact  of  the  mind, 

A  generous  thought,  at  once  impressed 

On  either  rival's  generous  breast 

Matilda  well  the  secret  took, 

From  sudden  change  of  mien  and  look ; 

And  —  for  not  small  had  been  her  fear 

Of  jealous  ire  and  danger  near — 

Felt,  even  in  her  dejected  state, 

A  joy  beyond  the  reach  of  fate. 

They  closed  beside  the  chinmey's  blaze. 

And  talk'd,  and  h(^>ed  for  happiw  days. 

And  lent  their  spirits'  rising  glow 
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A  while  to  gild  impending  woe ; — 
High  privilege  of  youthful  time> 
Worth  all  the  pleasures  of  our  prime  I 
The  bickering  fagot  sparkled  bright, 
And  gave  the  scene  of  loye  to  sight. 
Bade  Wilfrid's  cheek  more  lively  glow, 
Play'd  on  Matilda's  neck  of  snow. 
Her  nut-brown  curls  and  forehead  high. 
And  laugh'd  in  Sedmond's  azure  eye. 
Two  lovers  by  the  maiden  sate. 
Without  a  glance  of  jealous  hate ; 
The  maid  her  lovers  sat  between. 
With  open  brow  and  equal  mien ;  — 
It  i3  a  sight  but  rarely  spied. 
Thanks  to  man's  wrath  and  woman's  pride. 

vn. 

While  thus  in  peaceful  guise  they  sate, 
A  knock  alarm'd  the  outer  gate. 
And  ere  the  tardy  porter  stirr'd, 
The  tinkling  of  a  harp  was  heard. 
A  manly  voice  of  mellow  swell,. 
Bore  burden  to  the  music  welL 

SONG. 

"  Summer  eve  is  gone  and  past. 
Summer  dew  is  falling  fast ; 
I  have  wander'd  all  the  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray ! 
Gentle  liearts,  of  gentle  kin, 
T^Jie  the  wandering  harper  in ! " 
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But  the  stem  porter  answer  gave. 

With  "  Gtot  thee  beoce,  thou  strolling  knave  I 

The  king  wanta  scddiets;  war,  I  trow. 

Were  meeter  trade  for  such  as  thou." 

At  this  unkind  reproof,  again 

Answer'd  the  ready  Minstarel's  strain. 

Song  ResuTMd, 
"Bid  not  me/ in  battle-field,. 
Buckler  lift,  or  broadsword  wield ! 
All  my  strength  and  all  my  art 
Is  to  touch  the  gentle  heart,^ 
With  the  wizard  notes  that  ring 
From  the  peaceful  minstrel-string."  — 

The  porter,  all  unmoved,  replied, — 
"  Depart  in  peace,  with  Heaven  to  guide ; 
If  longer  by  the  gate  thou  dwell. 
Trust  me,  thou  sb^lt  not  part  so  welL" 

VIIL 

With  somewhat  of  appealing  lool^ 
The  harper's  part ;  young;  Wilfrid  took : 
"  These  notes  so  wild  c^d  ready  Uudll, 
They  show  no  vulgar  minstrel's  skill ; 
Hard  were  his  task  to  seek  a  home 
More  distant,  sinice  the  night  is  come ; 
And  for  his  faith  I  da^e  engage--^ 
Your  Harpool's  blood  is  sour'd  by  age; 

^M8,  —  **  0,  bid  not  me  bear  sword  and  shield, 
Or  struggle  to  the  bloody  field, 
For  gentler  art  this  hand  was  made.*' 
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His  gate,  once' readily  dispiay'dy 
To  greet  the  friend,  the  poor  to  aid. 
Now  even  to  me,  thoH^  known  of  old> 
Did  but  relurftaiitly  unfold.**  — 
^  0  blame  not,  as  poor  Hairpoors  crime,         1 
An  evil  of  this  evil  time. 
He  deems  dependent  on  his  care 
The  safety  of  his  patron's  heir. 
Nor  judges  meet  to  ope  the  tower 
To  guest  unknown  at  parting  hour,^ 
Urging  his  duty  to  excess 
Of  rough  and  stubborn  faithfulness^ 
For  this  poor  harper,  I  would  fain 
He  may  relax: — Hark  to  his  strain!"—  . 

IX. 

Song  Resumed, 

^  I  have  song  of  war  for  kni^t> 
Lay  of  love  for  lady  bright. 
Fairy  tale  to  lull  the  heir, 
Gk)blin  grim  the  maids  to  scare. 
Dark  the  night,  and  long  till  day. 
Do  not  bid  me  farther  stray ! 

^  Bokeby's  lords  of  martial  fame, 

I  can  count  them  name  by  name;* 

Legends  of  their  line  there  be. 

Known  to  few,  but  known  to  ihe ;  ' 

If  you  honour  Bokeby's  kin. 

Take  the  wandering  harper  in ! 

* M8.  —  "To  vagrants  at  our  parting  hour.*^ 
'See  Appendix,  Note  L. 
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**  Bokeby's  lords  hi^  fair  regard 
For  the  harp,  and  for  the  bard ; 
Baron's  race  throve  never  well. 
Where  the  corse  of  minstrel  felL 
If  jou  love  that  noble  kin. 
Take  the  weary  harper  in !  **  — 

"*  Hark !  Harpool  parleys — there  is  hope,* 
Said  Redmond,  "*  that  the  gate  will  opa"" — 

^  For  all  thy  brag  and  boast,  I  trow. 
Nought  knoVst  thou  of  the  Felon  Sow,"* 
Quoth  Harpool,  ''nor  how  Greta-side 
She  roam'd,"  and  Eokeby  forest  wide ; 
Nor  how  Balph  Bokeby  gave  the  beast 
To  Bichmond's  friars  to  make  a  feast 
Of  Gilbert  Griffinson  the  tale 
Goes,  and  of  gallant  Peter  Dale, 
That  well  could  strike  with  sword  amain. 
And  of  the  valiant  son  of  Spain, 
Friar  Middleton,  and  blithe  Sir  Balph ; 
There  were  a  jest  to  make  us  laugh  I 
If  thou  canst  tell  it,  in  yon  shed 
Thou'st  won  thy  supper  and  thy  bed.'* 

X. 

Matilda  smiled ;  **  Cold  hope,"  said  she, 
*  From  Harpool's  love  of  minstrelsy ! 
But,  for  this  harper,  may  we  dare, 
Bedmond,  to  mend  his  couch  and  &re  ?  "  — 
^  0,  ask  me  not  I  —  At  minstrel-string 
My  heart  from  infancy  would  spring; 
1  See  Appendix,  Note  M. 
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Nor  can  I  hear  its  simplest  strain. 
But  it  brings  Erin's  dream  again, 
When  placed  by  Owen  Ljsagh's  knee, 
(The  Filea  of  (TNeale  was  he} 
A  blind  and  bearded  man,  whose  eld 
Was  sacred  as  a  prophet's  held,) 
IVe  seen  a  ring  of  rugged  kerne. 
With  aspects  shaggy,  wild,  and  stem. 
Enchanted  bj  the  master's  laj. 
Linger  around  the  livelong  day, 
Shift  from  wild  rage  to  wilder  glee. 
To  love,  to  grief,  to  ecstasy,^ 
And  feel  each  varied  change  of  soul 
Obedient  to  the  bard's  control  — 
Ah,  Clandeboy  1  thy  friendly  floor 
SUeve-Donard's  oak  shall  light  no  more;' 
Nor  Owen's  harp,  beside  the  blaze. 
Tell  maiden's  love,  or  hero's  pndse  ! 
The  mantling  brambles  hide  thy  hearth. 
Centre  of  hospitable  mirth ; 
All  undistinguish'd  in  the  glade. 
My  sires'  glad  home  is  prostrate  laid. 
Their  vassals  wander  wide  and  far. 
Serve  foreign  lords  in  distant  war. 
And  now  the  stranger's  sons  enjoy 
The  lovely  woods  of  Clandeboy ! " 
He  spoke,  and  proudly  turn'd  aside. 
The  starting  tear  to  dry  and  hidei 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  N. 
*jr5.  — •*.  .  .  to  nrmpotAy.** 
*See  Appendix,  Note  O. 
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XL 

Matilda's  dark  and  soften'd  eye 

Was  glistening  ere  O'Neale's  was  dry. 

Her  hand  upon  his  arm  she  laid,  — 
*  It  is  the  will  of  heaven,"  she  said. 
**  And  think'st  thou,  Bedmond,  I  can  part 

From  this  loved  home  with  lightsome  heart. 

Leaving  to  wild  neglect  whate'er 

Even  from  my  infancy  was  dear  ? 

For  in  this  calm  domestic  bound 

Were  all  Matilda's  pleasures  found. 

That  hearth,  my  sire  was  wont  to  grace, 

Full  soon  may  be  a  stranger's  place;* 

This  hall,  in  which  a  child  I  play'd. 

Like  thine,  dear  Redmond,  lowly  laid. 

The  bramble  and  the  thorn  may  braid ; 

Or,  pass'd  for  aye  from  me  and  mine, 

It  ne'er  may  shelter  Eokeby's  lina 

Yet  is  this  consolation  given. 

My  Bedmond,  —  'tia  the  will  of  Heaven.* 

Her  word,  her  action,  and  her  phrase 

Were  kindly  as  in  early  days ; 

For  cold  reserve  had  lost  its  power. 

In  sorrow's  sympathetic  hour. 

Young  Redmond  dared  not  trust  his  voice ; 

But  rather  had  it  been  lus  choice 

To  share  that  melancholy  hour. 

Than,  arm'd  with  all  a  chieftain's  power,* 

*  MS.  —  *•  That  hearth,  my  father's  honoured  place^ 

Full  soon  may  $ee  a  stranger^s /ace.** 
«if5.  —  ".  .  .  Tant^t'a power." 
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In  full  possession  to  enjoy 
Slieve-Donard  wide,  and  Clandeboy. 

XII. 

The  blood  left  Wilfrid's  ashen  cheek ; 
Matilda  sees,  and  hastes  to  speak.  — 
"  Happy  in  friendship's  ready  aid. 
Let  all  my  murmurs  here  be  staid ! 
And  Bokeby's  Maiden  will  not  part 
From  Eokeby's  hall  with  moody  heart 
This  night  at  least,  for  Bokeby's  fame. 
The  hospitable  hearth  shall  flame. 
And,  ere  its  native  heir  retire. 
Find  for  the  wanderer  rest  and  fire. 
While  this  poor  harper,  by  the  blaze,^ 
Becounts  the  tale  of  other  days. 
Bid  Harpool  ope  the  door  with  speed. 
Admit  him,  and  relieve  each  need.  — 
Meantime,  kind  Wycliflfe,  wilt  thou  try 
Thy  minstrel  skill  ?  —  Nay,  no  reply  —  * 
And  look  not  sad  1  —  I  guess  thy  thought, 
Thy  verse  with  laurels  would  be  bought ; 
And  poor  Matilda,  landless  now. 
Has  not  a  garland  for  thy  brow. 
True,  I  must  leave  sweet  Bokeby's  glades. 
Nor  wander  more  in  Greta  shades ; 
But  sure,  no  rigid  jailer,  thou 
Wilt  a  short  prison- walk  allow, 

1 M8.  —  **  Find  for  the  needy  room  and  fire, 

And  this  poor  wanderer ^  by  the  blaze.** 

«Jf5.  — **.  .  .  what  think'st  thou 

Of  yonder  harp  ? — Nay,  clear  thy  brow." 
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Where  summer  flowers  grow  wild  at  will. 
On  Marwood-chase  and  Toller  Hill;^ 
Then  holly  green  and  lily  gay 
Shall  twine  in  guerdon  of  thy  lay."  * 
The  mournful  youth,  a  space  aside. 
To  tune  Matilda's  harp  applied ; 
And  then  a  low  sad  descant  rung, 
As  prelude  to  the  lay  he  sung. 

XIII. 

THE  CYPRESS   WREATH.* 

0,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree  I 
Too  lively  glow  the  lilies  light. 
The  vamish'd  holly's  all  too  bright, 

1  Marwood-chase  is  the  old  park  extending  along  the  Dur- 
ham side  of  the  Tees,  attached  to  Barnard  Castle.  Toller  Hill 
is  an  eminence  on  the  Yoikshire  side  of  the  riyer,  commanding 
a  superb  view  of  the  ruins. 

s  JfiS.  —  **  Where  rou  and  lUy  I  will  twine 
In  guerdon  of  a  song  of  thine.^^ 

*Mr.  Scott  has  imparted  a  delicacy  (we  mean  in  the  col- 
ouring, for  of  the  design  we  cannot  approve),  a  sweetness  and 
a  melancholy  smile  to  this  parting  picture,  that  really  enchant 
us.  Poor  Wilfrid  is  sadly  discomfited  by  the  last  instance  of 
encouragement  to  Redmond ;  and  Matilda  endeavours  to  cheer 
him  by  requesting,  in  the  prettiest,  and  yet  in  the  most  touch- 
ing manner,  **  Kind  Wycliife,''  to  try  his  minstre^y.  We  will 
here  just  ask  Mr.  Scott,  whether  this  would  not  be  actual  in- 
feipal  and  intolerable  torture  to  a  man  who  had  any  soul  ? 
Why,  then,  make  his  heroine  even  the  unwilling  cause  of  such 
miseiy  ?  Matilda  had  talked  of  twining  a  wreath  for  her  poet 
of  holly  green  and  lily  gay,  and  he  sings,  broken-hearted,  **The 
Cypress  Wreath.**  We  have,  however,  inserted  this  as  one  of 
the  best  of  Mr.  Scott's  songs.  —ifoiU^y  Beoiew. 
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The  May-flower  and  the  eglantine 
May  shade  a  brow  less  sad  than  mine ; 
But,  Lady,  weave  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  weave  it  of  the  cypress-tree ! 

Let  dimpled  Mirth  his  temples  twine 
With  tendrils  of  the  laughing  vine; 
The  manly  oak,  the  pensive  yew. 
To  patriot  and  to  sage  be  due ; 
The  myrtle  bough  bids  lovers  live, 
But  that  Matilda  will  not  give ; 
Then,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me, 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cjrpress-tree ! 

Let  merry  England  proudly  rear 
Her  blended  roses,  bought  so  dear; 
Let  Albin  bind  her  bonnet  blue 
With  heath  and  harebell  dipp'd  in  dew; 
On  favoured  Erin's  crest  be  seen  t 

The  flower  she  loves  of  emerald  green  — 
But,  Lady,  twine  no  wreath  for  me. 
Or  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 

Strike  the  wild  harp,  while  maids  prepare 
The  ivy  meet  for  minstrel's  hair ; 
And,  while  his  crown  of  laurel-leaves. 
With  bloody  hand  the  victor  weaves. 
Let  the  loud  trump  his  triumph  tell ; 
But  when  you  hear  the  passing  bell. 
Then,  Lady,  twine  a  wreath  for  me. 
And  twine  it  of  the  cypress-tree. 
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Yes !  twine  for  me  the  cypress  boogh ; 
But,  O  Matilda,  twine  not  now ! 
Stay  till  a  few  brief  months  are  past. 
And  I  have  look'd  and  loved  my  last ! 
When  villagers  my  shroud  bestrew 
With  pansies,  rosemary,  and  rue,  — 
Then,  Lady,  weave  a  wreath  for  me, 
And  weave  it  of  the  cypress-trea 

XIV. 

CNeale  observed  the  starting  tear. 
And  spoke  with  kind  and  blithesome  cheer — 
"  No,  noble  Wilfrid !  ere  the  day 
When  mourns  the  land  thy  silent  lay. 
Shall  many  a  wreath  be  freely  wove 
By  hand  of  friendship  and  of  lova 
I  would  not  wish  that  rigid  Fate 
Had  doom'd  thee  to  a  captive's  state. 
Whose  hands  are  bound  by  hoilour's  law, 
Who  wears  a  sword  he  must  not  draw; 
But  were  it  so,  in  minstrel  pride 
The  land  together  would  we  ride, 
On  prancing  steeds,  like  harpers  old. 
Bound  for  the  haUs  of  barons  bold,^ 

1  Jf 5.  —  •  •  I  would  not  wish  thee  |  M  degree 

So  lost  to  hope  as  falls  to  me ; 

-^  ^  <  wert  thou  such,  >  .       ,  ^ ,     . . 

The  land  weM  traverse  side  hy  side, 
On  prancing  steeds,  like  minstrels  old, 
Bound  for 
That  sought  the 


I  halls  of  barons  bold." 
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Each  lover  of  the  lyre  we'd  seek. 
From  Michael's  Mount  to  SkiddaVs  Peak, 
Survey  wild  Albin's  mountain  strand. 
And  roam  green  Erin's  lovely  land, 
While  thou  the  gentler  souls  should  move. 
With  lay  of  pity  and  of  love. 
And  I,  thy  mate,  in  rougher  strain. 
Would  sing  of  war  and  warriors  slain. 
Old  England's  bards  were  vanquish'd  then. 
And  Scotland's  vaunted  Hawthomden,^ 
And,  silenced  on  lemian  shore, 
M'Curtin's  harp  should  charm  no  morel"^ 
In  lively  mood  he  spoke,  to  wile 
From  Wilfrid's  woe-worn  cheek  a  smile. 

1  Drummond  of  Hawthornden  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet  during  the  Civil  Wars.    He  died  in  1649. 

^MacCurtin,  hereditary  Ollamh  of  North  Munster,  and 
FOea  to  Donougfa,  Earl  of  Thomond,  and  President  of  Mun- 
8ter.  This  nobleman  was  amongst  those  who  were  prevailed 
upon  to  join  Elizabeth^s  forces.  Soon  as  it  was  known  that  he 
had  basely  abandoned  the  interests  of  his  country,  MacCurtin 
presented  an  adulatory  poem  to  MacCarthy,  chief  of  South 
Munster,  and  of  the  Eugenian  line,  who,  with  O^Keil,  O^Don- 
nel,  Lacy,  and  others,  were  deeply  engaged  in  protecting  their 
violated  country.  In  this  poem  he  dwells  with  rapture  on  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  MacCarthy ;  but  the  verse  that 
should  (according  to  an  established  law  of  the  order  of  the 
bards)  be  introduced  in  the  praise  of  O^Brien,  he  turns  into 
**  How  am  I  afflicted  (says  he)  that  the  descendant  of  the  great 
Brion  Boiromh  cannot  furnish  me  with  a  theme  worthy  the 
honour  and  glory  of  his  exalted  race  !  *'  Lord  Thomond,  hearing 
this,  vowed  vengeance  on  the  spirited  bard,  who  fled'  for  refuge 
to  the  county  of  Cork.  One  day,  observing  the  exasperated 
nobleman  and  his  equipage  at  a  small  distance,  he  thought  it 
was  in  vain  to  fly,  and  pretended  to  be  suddenly  seized  with 
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XV. 

''  But,**  said  Matilda,  ^  ere  thy  name, 
Good  Bedmond,  gain  its  destined  fame, 
Say,  wilt  thou  kindly  deign  to  call 
Thy  brother-minstrel  to  the  hall  ? 
Bid  all  the  household,  too,  attend. 
Each  in  his  rank  a  humble  friend ; 
I  know  their  faithful  hearts  will  grieve. 
When  their  poor  Mistress  takes  her  leave ; 
So  let  the  horn  and  beaker  flow 
To  mitigate  their  parting  woe." 
The  harper  came ;  —  in  youth's  first  prime 
Himself;  in  mode  of  olden  time 
His  garb  was  f  ashion'd,  to  express 
The  ancient  English  minstrel's  dress,^ 

the  pangs  of  death  ;  directiiig  hia  wife  to  lament  over  him,  and 
tell  his  lordship  that  the  sight  of  him,  by  awakening  the  sense 
of  his  ingratitiKle,  had  so  much  affected  him  that  he  could  not 
support  it ;  and  desired  her  at  the  same  time  to  tell  his  lord- 
ship that  he  entreated,  as  a  dying  request,  his  fcmgiyeness. 
Soon  as  Lord  Thomond  arrived,  the  feigned  tale  was  related  to 
him.  That  nobleman  was  moved  to  compassion,  and  not  only 
declared  that  he  most  heartUy  forgave  him,  but,  opening  his 
purse,  presented  the  fair  mourner  with  some  pieces  to  inter 
him.  This  instance  of  his  lordship's  pity  and  generosity  gave 
courage  to  the  trembling  bard ;  who,  suddenly  springing  up, 
recited  an  extemporaneous  ode  in  praise  of  Donough,  and, 
reentering  into  his  service,  became  once  more  his  favourite. 
—  WcUker^B  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Barda.  Lond.  1786,  4to, 
p.  141. 

1  Among  the  entertainments  presented  to  Elizabeth  at  Kenil- 
worth  Castle,  was  the  introduction  of  a  person  designed  to 
represent  a  travelling  minstrel,  who  entertained  her  with  a 
solemn  story  out  of  the  Acts  of  King  Arthur.    Of  this  person's 
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A  seemly  gown  of  Kendal  green^ 
With  gorget  closed  of  sUver  sheen ; 
His  harp  in  silken  scarf  was  slung, 
And  by  his  side  an  anlace  hung. 
It  seem'd  some  masquer's  quaint  array. 
For  revel  or  for  holiday. 

XVL 

He  made  obeisance  with  a  free 
Tet  studied  air  of  courtesy. 
Each  look  and  accent,  framed  to  please, 
Seem'd  to  affect  a  playful  ease ; 
His  face  was  of  that  doubtful  kind. 
That  wins  the  eye,  but  not  the  mind ; 
Yet  harsh  it  seem'd  to  deem  amiss 
Of  brow  so  young  and  smooth  as  this. 
His  was  the  subtle  look  and  sly. 
That,  spying  all,  seems  nought  to  spy ; 
Bound  all  the  group  his  glances  stole, 
TJnmark'd  themselves,  to  mark  the  whola 
Yet  sunk  beneath  Matilda's  look. 
Nor  could  the  eye  of  Bedmond  brook.^ 
To  the  suspicious,  or  the  old. 
Subtle  and  dangerous  and  bold 
Had  seem'd  this  self-invited  guest ; 
But  young  our  lovers,  —  and  the  rest, 

dress  and  appearance  Mr.  Laneham  has  giyen  us  a  very  accu- 
rate account,  transferred  by  Bishop  Percy  to  the  preliminary 
Dissertation  on  Minstrels,  prefixed  to  his  Reliquea  of  Ancient 
Poetry^  yoL  L 

1 M8,  —  **  Nor  could  keen  Bedmond^s  aspect  brook/' 
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Wrapt  in  their  sorrow  and  their  fear 
At  partjug  of  their  Mistress  dear, 
Tear-blinded  to  the  Gastle-hall,^ 
Came  as  to  bear  her  funeral  palL 

XVTL 

All  that  expression  base  was  gone. 

When  waked  the  guest  his  minstrel  tone; 

It  fled  at  inspiration's  call, 

As  erst  the  demon  fled  from  SauL* 

More  noble  glance  he  cast  around, 

More  free-drawn  breath  inspired  the  sound. 

His  pulse  beat  bolder  and  more  high. 

In  all  the  pride  of  minstrelsy  ! 

Alas !  too  soon  that  pride  was  o'er. 

Sunk  with  the  lay  that  bade  it  soar ! 

His  soul  resumed,  with  habit's  chain. 

Its  vices  wild  and  follies  vain. 

And  gave  the  talent,  with  him  bom. 

To  be  a  common  curse  and  scorn. 

Such  was  the  youth  whom  Eokeby's  Maid, 

With  condescending  kindness,  pray'd 

1  MS,  -~  *'  Came  hlin^old  to  the  CasUe-hall, 
As  ^to  bear  her  funeral  pall/* 

'But  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  departed  from  Saul,  and  an 
evil  spirit  from  the  Lord  troubled  him. 

And  Saul  said  unto  his  servants,  Proyide  me  now  a  man 
that  can  play  well,  and  bring  him  to  me.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  the  evil  spirit  from  God  was  upon  Saul,  that  Darid 
took  an  harp,  and  played  with  his  hand  :  So  Saul  was 
refreshed,  and  was  well,  and  the  evil  spirit  departed  from 
him.  —1  Samuel,  chap.  xvl.  14,  17,  28. 
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Here  to  renew  the  strains'  she  loved. 
At  distance  heard  and  well  approved. 

XVIIL 
SONG. 

THE   HABP. 

I  was  a  wild  and  wayward  boy. 

My  childhood  scom'd  each  childish  toy ; 

Betired  from  all,  reserved  and  coy. 

To  musing  prone, 
I  woo'd  my  solitary  joy. 

My  Harp  alone. 

My  youth,  with  bold  Ambition's  mood, 
Despised  the  humble  stream  and  wood, 
Where  my  poor  father's  cottage  stood, 

To  fame  unkno¥m ; — 
What  should  my  soaring  views  make  good  ? 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Love  came  with  all  his  frantic  fire. 
And  wild  romance  of  vain  desire :  ^ 
The  baron's  daughter  heard  my  lyre. 

And  praised  the  tone ;  — 
What  could  presumptuous  hope  inspire  ? 

My  Harp  alone! 

At  manhood's  touch  the  bubble  burst. 
And  manhood's  pride  the  vision  curst, 

1 M8.  —  **  Loye  came  with  all  his  ardent  fire, 
His  frantic  dreamy  his  wild  desire." 
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And  all  that  had  my  folly  nursed 

Love's  sway  to  own ; 
Tet  spared  the  spell  that  luU'd  me  first. 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Woe  came  with  war,  and  want  with  woe; 
And  it  was  mine  to  undergo 
Each  outrage  of  the  rebel  foe:  —  ^ 

Can  aught  atone 
My  fields  laid  waste,  my  cot  laid  low  ? 

My  Harp  alone ! 

Ambition's  dreams  I've  seen  depart. 
Have  rued  of  penury  the  smart, 
Have  felt  of  love  the  venom'd  dart, 

When  hope  was  flown ; 
Tet  rests  one  solace  to  my  heart, — 

My  Harp  alone  I 

Then  over  mountain,  moor,  and  hill. 
My  faithful  Harp,  I'll  bear  thee  still ; 
And  when  this  life  of  want  and  ill 

Is  well-nigh  gone, 
Thy  strings  mine  elegy  shall  thrill, 

My  Harp  alone ! 

XIX. 

"  A  pleasing  lay  ! "  Matilda  said ; 
But  Harpool  shook  his  old  gray  head, 

1 M8.  —  **  And  doomed  at  (mce  to  undergo, 
Each  varied  outrage  of  the  foe/* 
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And  took  his  baton  and  bis  torcb, 
To  seek  bis  guard-room  in  the  porcb. 
Edmund  observed  —  witb  sudden  cbange. 
Among  tbe  strings  bis  fingers  range. 
Until  tbey  waked  a  bolder  glee 
Of  military  melody ; 
Tben  paused  amid  tbe  martial  sound. 
And  look'd  witb  well-feign'd  fear  around; — * 
*'  None  to  tbis  noble  bouse  belong," 
He  said,  "  tbat  would  a  Minstrel  wrong, 
Wbose  fate  bas  been,  tbrougb  good  and  ill. 
To  love  bis  Eoyal  Master  still ; 
And,  witb  your  bonoufd  leave,  would  fain 
Eejoice  you  witb  a  loyal  strain." 
Tben,  as  assured  by  sign  and  look, 
Tbe  warlike  tone  again  be  took ; 
And  Harpool  stopp'd,  and  tum'd  to  bear 
A  ditty  of  tbe  Cavalier. 

XX. 

SONG. 
THE  CAVALIEK. 

Wbile  tbe  dawn  on  tbe  mountain  was  misty  and 

gray, 
My  true  love  bas  mounted  bis  steed  and  away. 
Over  bill,  over  valley,  o'er  dale,  and  o'er  down ; 
Heaven  sbield  tbe  brave  Gallant  tbat  figbts  for  tbe 

Crown! 

He  bas  doffd  tbe  silk  doublet  tbe  breastplate  to  bear. 

He  bas  placed  tbe  steel-cap  o'er  bis  long  flowing  ban:, 

1 218,  —  «*  And  looking  timidly  around/' 
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From  his  belt  to  his  stinnp  his  broadsword  hangs 

down, — 
Heaven  shield  the  brave  Gktllant  that  fights  for  the 

Crown! 

For  the  rights  of  fair  England  that  broadsword  he 

draws, 
Her  King  is  his  leader,  her  Church  is  his  cause; 
His  watchword  is  honour,  his  pay  is  renown,  — 
GrOD  strike  with  the  CktUant  that  strikes  for  the 

Crown! 

They  may  boast  of  their  Fairfax,  their  Waller,  and 

all 
The  roundheaded  rebels  of  Westminster  Hall; 
But  tell  these  bold  traitors  of  London's  proud  town, 
That  the  spears  of  the  North  have  encircled  the 

Crown.^ 

There's  Derby  and  Cavendish,  dread  of  their  foes; 

There's  Erin's  high  Ormond,  and  Scotland's  Mont- 
rose! 

Would  you  match  the  base  Skippon,  and  Massey, 
and  Brown, 

With  the  Barons  of  England,  that  fight  for  the 
Crown? 

Now  joy  to  the  crest  of  the  brave  Cavalier ! 
Be  his  banner  unconquer'd,  resistless  his  spear, 

1  MS,  —  ** .  .  .  of  proud  London  town, 
That  the  North  has  brave  nobles  to  fight  for  the  Crown.*' 
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Till  in  peace  and  in  triumph  his  toils  he  may  drown, 
In  a  pledge  to  fair  England,  her  Church,  and  her 
Crown.^ 


XXL 

"  Alas ! "  Matilda  said, ''  that  strain, 
Grood  harper,  now  is  heard  in  vain ! 
The  time  has  been,  at  such  a  sound. 
When  Eokeby's  vassals  gathered  round,  ' 
An  hundred  manly  hearts  would  bound ; 
But  now,  the  stirring  verse  we  hear. 
Like  trump  in  dying  soldier's  ear  !^ 
Listless  and  sad  the  notes  we  own. 
The  power  to  answer  them  is  flown. 
Tet  not  without  his  meet  applause 
Be  he  that  sings  the  rightful  cause, 
Even  when  the  crisis  of  its  fate 
To  human  eye  seems  desperate. 
While  Eokeby's  Heir  such  power  retains. 
Let  this  slight  guerdon  pay  thy  pains :  — 
And,  lend  thy  harp ;  I  fain  would  try. 
If  my  poor  skill  can  aught  supply, 


1  In  the  MS.,  the  last  quatrain  of  this  song  is, 
*  If  they  boast  that  fair  Reading  by  treachery  fell, 
Of  Stratton  and  Lansdoune  the  Cornish  can  tell, 
And  the  North  tell  of  Bramham  and  Adderton  Down, 
Where  God  blessM  the  brave  gallants  who  fought  for  the 
Crown." 

'  Jf9.  — ''  But  now  it  sinks  upon  the  ear, 
Like  dirge  beside  a  heroes  bier." 
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Ere  yet  I  leave  my  fath^^'  hall, 

To  mourn  the  cause  in  which  we  falL" 

XXIL 
The  harper,  with  a  downcast  look, 
And  trembling  hand,  her  bounty  took.  «- 
As  yet,  the  conscious  pride  of  art 
Had  steel'd  him  in  his  treacherous  part ; 
A  powerful  spring,  of  force  unguess'd. 
That  hath  each  gentler  mood  suppressed. 
And  reign'd  in  many  a  human  breast ; 
From  his  that  plans  the  red  campaign. 
To  his  that  wastes  the  woodland  reign. 
The  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye,  —  * 
The  sportsman  marks  with  apathy, 
Each  feeling  of  his  victim's  ill 
Drown'd  in  his  own  successful  skill 
The  v^ran,  too,  who  now  no  more 
Aspires  to  head  the  battle's  roar,* 
Loves  still  the  triumph  of  his  art, 
And  traces  on  the  pencill'd  chart 
Some  stem  invader's  destined  way. 
Through  blood  and  ruin,  to  his  prey ; 
Patriots  to  death,  and  towns  to  flame. 
He  dooms,  to  raise  another's  name, 
And  shares  the  guilt,  though  not  the  fame. 
What  pays  him  for  his  span  of  time 
Spent  in  premeditating  crime  ? 

1 M8.  — ''  Marking,  with  sportive  cruelty, 

The  failing  wing,  the  blood-shot  eye.** 

<  M8.  —  '*  The  veteran  chief  whose  broken  age, 

No  more  can  lead  the  battlers  rage.*' 
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What  against  pity  arms  his  heart  7—* 
It  is  the  conscious  pride  of  art^ 

xxin.. 

But  principles  in  Edmund's  mind 
Were  baseless,  vague,  and  undefined. 
His  soul,  like  bark  with  rudder  lost, 
On  Passion's  changeful  tide  was  tost ; 
Nor  Vice  nor  Virtue  had  the  power 
Beyond  the  impression  of  the  hour ; 
And,  O !  when  Passion  rules,  how  rare 
The  hours  that  fall  to  Virtue's  share ! 
Yet  now  she  roused  her  —  for  the  pride. 
That  lack  of  sterner  guilt  supplied. 
Could  scarce  support  him  when  arose 
The  lay  that  moum'd  Matilda's  woes. 

SONG. 
THS  FABEWELL. 

The  sound  of  Rokeby's  woods  I  hear. 

They  mingle  with  the  song : 
Dark  Greta's  voice  is  in  mine  ear, 

I  must  not  hear  them  long. 
From  every  loved  and  native  haunt 

llie  native  Heir  must  stray, 
And,  like  a  ghost  whom  sunbeams  daunt, 

Must  part  before  the  day. 

Soon  from  the  halls  my  fathers  rear'd. 
Their  scutcheons  may  descend, 

1  Surely  no  poet  has  erer  paid  a  finer  tribute  to  the  power 
of  his  art,  than  in  the  foregoing  description  of  its  effects  on 
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A  line  so  long  beloved  and  f ei^d 

May  soon  obscurely  end. 
No  longer  here  Matilda's  tone 

Shall  bid  thos^  echoes  swell ; 
Yet  shall  they  hear  her  proudly  own 

The  cause  in  which  we  fell 

The  Lady  paused,  and  then  again 
Sesumed  the  lay  in  loftier  strain.^ 

XXIV. 

Let  our  halls  and  towers  decay. 

Be  our  name  and  line  forgot, 
Lands  and  manors  pass  away,  — 

We  but  share  our  Monarch's  lot 
If  no  more  our  annals  show 

Battles  won  and  banners  taken. 
Still  in  death,  defeat,  and  woe. 

Ours  be  loyalty  unshaken  I 

Constant  still  in  danger's  hour. 

Princes  own'd  our  fathers'  aid ; 
Lands  and  honours,  wealth  and  power,^ 

Well  their  loyalty  repaid. 
Perish  wealth,  and  power,  and  pride  1 

Mortal  boons  by  mortcQs  given; 

the  mind  of  this  unhappy  boy  !  and  none  has  ever  more  justly 
appreciated  the  worthlessness  of  the  sublimest  genius,  unre- 
strained by  reason,  and  abandoned  by  virtue.  —  Critical  Beoiew. 

^This  couplet  is  not  in  the  MS. 

*M3.  — ''  ]^nigmy  titUi,  wealth  and  power." 
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But  let  Constancy  abide, 

ConstancT's  the  gift  of  Heaven. 

XXV. 

While  thus  Matilda's  lay  was  heard, 
A  thousand  thoughts  in  Edmund  stirred. 
In  peasant  life  he  might  have  known 
As  fair  a  face,  as  sweet  a  tone ; 
But  village  notes  could  ne'er  supply 
That  rich  and  varied  melody ; 
And  ne'er  in  cottage-maid  was  seen 
The  easy  dignity  of  mien, 
Claiming  respect,  yet  waiving  state. 
That  marks  the  daughters  of  the  great 
Yet  not,  perchance,  had  these  alone 
His  scheme  of  purposed  guilt  o'erthrown ; 
But  while  her  energy  of  mind 
Superior  rose  to  griefs  combined. 
Lending  its  kindling  to  her  eye. 
Giving  her  form  new  majesty,  — 
To  Edmund's  thought  Matilda  seem'd 
The  very  object  he  had  dream'd ; 
When,  long  ere  guilt  his  soul  had  known. 
In  Winston  bowers  he  mused  alone. 
Taxing  his  fancy  to  combine 
The  face,  the  air,  the  voice  divine. 
Of  princess  fair,  by  cruel  fate 
Beft  of  her  honours,  power,  and  state,^ 

1 M8.  —  **  Of  some  fair  princess  of  romance, 
The  guerdon  of  a  heroes  lance.** 
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Till  to  her  rightful  realm  re8t<»ed 
By  destined  hero's  conquering  sword 

XXVL 

**  Such  was  my  vision !  **  Edmund  thought ; 
**  And  have  I,  then,  the  ruin  wrought 

Of  such  a  maid,  that  fancy  ne'er 

In  fairest  vision  f orm'd  her  peer  ? 

Was  it  my  hand  that  could  unclose 

The  postern  to  her  ruthless  foes  ? 

Foes,  lost  to  honour,  law,  and  faith. 

Their  kindest  mercy  sudden  death ! 

Have  I  done  this  ?  1 1  who  have  swore. 

That  if  the  globe  such  angel  bore, 

I  would  have  traced  its  circle  broad. 

To  kiss  the  ground  on  which  she  trode !  — 

And  now  —  O !  would  that  earth  would  rive, 

And  close  upon  me  while  aUve !  — 

Is  there  no  hope  ?  Is  all  then  lost  ?  — 

Bertram's  already  on  his  post ! 

Even  now,  beside  the  Hall's  arch'd  door, 

I  saw  his  shadow  cross  the  floor ! 

He  was  to  wait  my  signal  strain  — 

A  little  respite  thus  we  gain : 

By  what  I  heard  the  menials  say. 

Young  Wyclifife's  troop  are  on  their  way — 

Alarm  precipitates  the  crime ! 

My  harp  must  wear  away  the  time."  — 

And  then,  in  accents  faint  and  low. 

He  f altered  forth,  a  tale  of  woe.^ 

1  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 
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XXVIL 

BALLAD. 

**  And  whither  would  you  lead  me  then  ?  ^ 

Quoth  the  Friar  of  orders  gray ; 
And  the  Buffians  twain  replied  again, 
"  By  a  dying  woman  to  pray."  — 

^  I  see,"  he  said,  **  a  lovely  sight, 

A  sight  bodes  little  harm, 
A  lady  as  a  lily  bright, 

With  an  infant  on  her  arm."— 

"  Then  do  thine  office,  Friar  gray. 
And  see  thou  shrive  her  free !  ^ 
Else  shall  the  sprite  that  parts  to-night. 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  thee. 

"Let  mass  be  said,  and  trentrals  read. 
When  thou'rt  to  convent  gone. 
And  bid  the  bell  of  St.  Benedict 
Toll  out  its  deepest  tone." 

The  shrift  is  done,  the  Friar  is  gone^ 

Blindfolded  as  he  came  — 
Next  morning,  all  in  littlecot  Hall 

Were  weeping  for  their  dame. 

Wild  Darrell  is  an  alter'd  man. 

The  village  crones  can  tell ; 
He  looks  pale  as  clay,  and  strives  to  pray. 

If  he  hears  the  convent  bell. 

^MB.^'^AxiAB^thyihTifthetrae, 

Elm  shall  the  9ouLy  that  parts  Uhdaiyy 
Fling  all  its  guilt  on  you.'^ 
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If  prince  or  peer  cross  Darrell's  way. 

Hell  beard  him  in  his  pride  — 
If  he  meet  a  Friar  of  orders  gray. 

He  droops  and  turns  aside.^ 

XXVIIL 

*  Harper!  methinks  thy  magic  lays»* 
Matilda  said,  **  can  goblins  raise ! 
Well-nigh  my  fancy  can  discern. 
Near  the  dark  porch,  a  visage  stem ; 
E'en  now,  in  yonder  shadowy  nook, 
I  see  iti  —  Bedmond,  Wilfrid,  look !  — 
A  human  form  distinct  and  clear  — 
(Jod,  for  thy  mercy  I  —  It  draws  near  1" 
She  saw  too  trua     Stride  after  stride. 
The  centre  of  that  chamber  wide 
Fierce  Bertram  gain'd ;  then  made  a  stand. 
And,  proudly  waving  with  his  hand, 
Thunder'd  —  "  Be  still,  upon  your  lives !  — 
He  bleeds  who  speaks,  he  dies  who  strives.'' 
Behind  their  chief,  the  robber  crew 
Forth  from  the  darkened  portal  drew. 
In  silence  —  save  that  echo  dread 
Betum'd  their  heavy  measured  tread,* 
The  lamp's  uncertain  lustre  gave 
Their  arms  to  gleam,  their  plumes  to  wave; 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  P,  —  to  which  the  author  in  his  inter- 
leaved copy  has  made  considerable  additions.  —  Ed. 

*  M8.  —  **  Behind  him  came  his  savage  crew, 
File  after  file  in  order  due  ; 
Silent  from  that  dark  portal  pass, 
Like  forms  on  Banquets  magic  glass.** 
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File  after  file  in  order  pass, 

like  forms  on  Banquo's  mystic  glass. 

Then,  halting  at  their  leader's  sign, 

At  once  they  form'd  and  curved  their  line^ 

Hemming  within  its  crescent  drear 

Their  victims,  like  a  herd  of  deer. 

Another  sign,  and  to  the  aim 

Levell'd  at  once  their  muskets  came. 

As  waiting  but  their  chieftain's  word. 

To  make  their  fatal  volley  heard. 

XXIX. 

Back  in  a  heap  the  menials  drew ; 
Yet,  even  in  mortal  terror,  true. 
Their  pale  and  startled  group  oppose 
Between  Matilda  and  the  f oe& 

«  O,  haste  thee,  Wilfrid  1 "  Redmond  cried ; 

"  Undo  that  wicket  by  thy  side ! 
Bear  hence  Matilda  ^  —  gain  the  wood  — 
The  p^ss  may  be  a  while  made  good  — 
Thy  band,  ere  this,  must  sure  be  nigh  — 

0  speak  not  —  dally  not —  but  fly  1 " 
While  yet  the  crowd  their  motions  hide, 
Through  the  low  wicket  door  they  glide. 
Through  vaulted  passages  they  wind. 
In  Gothic  intricacy  twined ; 

Wilfrid  half  led,  and  half  he  bore, 
Matilda  to  the  postern-door. 
And  safe  beneath  the  forest  tree. 
The  Lady  stands  at  liberty. 

1  JfS.  —  *»  Conduct  MatUda,"  etc. 
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The  moonbeams,  the  fresh  gale's  caress, 
BeneVd  suspended  consciousness ;  — 
**  Where's  Sedmond?"  eagerly  she  cries: 
*  Thou  answer^st  not — he  dies  1  he  dies  I 
And  thou  hast  left  him,  all  bereft 
Of  mortal  aid  —  with  murderars  left ! 
I  know  it  well  —  he  would  not  yield 
His  sword  to  man  —  his  doom  is  seal'd  1 
For  my  scom'd  life,  which  thou  hast  boug^ 
At  price  of  his,  I  thank  thee  not" 

XXX. 

The  unjust  reproach,  the  angry  look. 

The  heart  of  Wilfrid  could  not  brook. 
**  Lady,"  he  said, "  my  band  so  near. 

In  safety  thou  mayst  rest  thee  here. 

For  Redmond's  death  thou  shalt  not  mourn. 

If  mine  can  buy  his  safe  return." 

He  tum'd  away  —  his  heart  throbb'd  high. 

The  tear  was  bursting  from  his  eye ; 

The  sense  of  her  injustice  press'd 

Upon  the  Maid's  distracted  breast,  — 
"Stay,  Wilfrid,  stay  1  all  aid  is  vain!" 

He  heard,  but  tum'd  him  not  again; 

He  reaches  now  the  postern-door. 

Now  enters — and  is  seen  no  more. 

XXXL 

With  all  the  agony  that  e'er 

Was  gender'd  'twixt  suspense  and  fear. 
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She  watch'd  the  line  of  windows  tall,^ 
Whose  Gk>thic  lattice  lights  the  Hall, 
Distinguished  by  the  paly  red 
The  lamps  in  dim  reflection  shed  * 
While  all  beside  in  wan  moonlight 
Each  grated  casement  glimmer'd  whita 
No  sight  of  harm,  no  sound  <^  ill, 
It  is  a  deep  and  midnight  stilL 
Who  look'd  upon  the  scene,  had  guess'd 
All  in  the  Castle  were  at  rest : 
When  sudden  on  the  windows  shone 
A  lightning  flash,  just  seen  and  gone  I^ 
A  shot  is  heard  — Again  the  flame 
Flash'd  thick  and  fast —  a  volley  came  I 
Then  echo'd  wildly  from  within. 
Of  shout  and  scream  the  mingled  din. 
And  weapon-clash  and  maddening  cry. 
Of  those  who  kill,  and  those  who  die !  — 
As  fill'd  the  Hall  with  sulphurous  smoke. 
More  red,  more  dark,  the  death-flash  broke; 
And  f ormfi  were  on  the  lattioe  cast. 
That  struck,  or  struggled,  as  they  past 

1 JC8.  ^  «  Matilda,  flhrouded  by  the  trees. 
The  line  of  lofty  windows  sees.** 

'  M8.  -^  <<  The  dying  lampe  reflection  shed, 

While  all  around  the  mo(m''8  wan  light, 
On  tower  and  casement  glimmer'd  white ; 
No  sights  bode  harm,  no  sounds  bode  illy 
It  is  as  calm  as  midnight  stilL*' 

•  M8.^**A  &rie/sAore flash,**  etc 
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XXXIL 

What  sounds  upon  the  midnight  wind 
Approach  so  rapidly  behind  ? 
It  is,  it  is,  the  tramp  of  steeds, 
Matilda  hears  the  sound,  she  speeds, 
Seizes  upon  the  leader's  rein  — 
''  O,  haste  to  aid,  ere  aid  be  vain  I 
Fly  to  the  postern  —  gain  the  Hall  I  "^ 
From  saddle  spring  the  troopers  all  ;^ 
Their  gallant  steeds,  at  liberty, 
Bun  wild  along  the  moonlight  lea. 
But,  ere  they  burst  upon  the  scene. 
Full  stubborn  had  the  conflict  been. 
When  Bertram  mark'd  Matilda's  flight, 
It  gave  the  signal  for  the  fight ; 
And  Bokeby's  veterans,  seam'd  with  scars 
Of  Scotland's  and  of  Erin's  wars. 
Their  momentary  panic  o'er. 
Stood  to  the  arms  which  then  they  bore; 
(For  they  were  weapon'd  and  prepared* 
Their  Mistress  on  her  way  to  guard.) 
Then  cheer'd  them  to  the  fight  (VNeale, 
Then  peal'd  the  shot,  and  clash'd  the  steel; 
The  war-smoke  soon  with  sable  breath 
Darken'd  the  scene  of  blood  and  death, 
While  on  the  few  defenders  close 
The  Bandits  with  redoubled  blows, 

ilf8.~'''J?<M(e  to  postern— gain  theHalll* 

Sprung  from  their  tteeds  the  troopers  ill." 

«  Jtf».  —  **  For  as  it  hap'd  they  were  prepared." 
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And,  twice  driven  back,  yet  fierce  and  fell 
Benew  the  charge  with  frantic  yelL^ 

XXXIIL 

Wilfrid  has  f all'n  —  but  o'er  him  stood 
Young  Bedmond,  soil'd  with  smoke  and  blood. 
Cheering  his  mates  with  heart  and  hand 
Still  to  make  good  their  desperate  stand. 
"  Up,  comrades,  up !     In  Kokeby  halls 
Ne'er  be  it  said  our  courage  falls. 
What !  faint  ye  for  their  savage  cry. 
Or  do  the  smoke-wreaths  daunt  your  eye  7 
These  rafters  have  retum'd  a  shout 
As  loud  at  Bokeby's  wassail  rout, 
As  thick  a  smoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallow-tide  or  Christmas-even.* 
Stand  to  it  yet !  renew  the  fight. 
For  Bokeby's  and  Matilda's  right ! 
These  slaves  I  they  dare  not,  hand  to  hand, 
Bide  buflfet  from  a  true  man's  brand." 
Impetuous,  active,  fierce,  and  young. 
Upon  the  advancing  foes  he  sprung. 
Woe  to  the  wretch  at  whom  is  bent 
His  brandish'd  falchion's  sheer  descent ! 
Backward  they  scatter'd  as  he  came. 
Like  wolves  before  the  levin  flame,' 

1  In  place  of  this  couplet,  the  MS.  reads : 

**  And  as  the  hall  the  troopers  gain, 
Their  aid  had  well-ni^  been  in  vain.*' 

*  See  Appendix,  Note  Q. 

*Ma,^''  Like  wolves  at,  lightning's  midnight  flame.'' 
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When,  mid  their  howling  conclave  driven. 
Hath  glanced  the  thunderbolt  of  heaven. 
Bertram  rush'd  on  —  but  Harpool  clasp'd^ 
His  knees,  although  in  death  he  gasp'd. 
His  falling  corpse  before  him  flung, 
And  round  the  tarammell'd  ruffian  dung* 
Just  then,  the  soldiers  fill'd  the  dome. 
And,  shouting,  charged  the  felons  home 
So  fiercely,  that,  in  panic  dread. 
They  broke,  they  yielded,  fell,  or  fled,* 
Bertram's  stem  voice  they  heed  no  more. 
Though  heard  above  the  battle's  roar ; 
While,  trampling  down  the  dying  man. 
He  strove,  with  volley'd  threat  and  ban, 
j  In  scorn  of  odds,  in  fate's  despite. 
To  rally  up  the  desperate  fight^ 

XXXIV. 

Soon  murkier  clouds  the  Hall  enfold. 
Than  e'er  from  battle-thunders  roU'd ; 
So  dense,  the  combatants  scarce  know 
To  aim  or  to  avoid  the  blow. 
Smothering  and  blindfold  grows  the  fight — 
But  soon  shall  dawn  a  dismal  light  I 
Mid  cries,  and  clashing  arms,  there  came 

1 M8.  —  ''Bertram  had  faced  him ;  whUe  he  gasp'd 
In  death,  his  knees  old  Harpool  clasp'd. 
His  dyirig  corpse  before  him  flung.'* 

^ M8.^'' So ^ercelj  charged ikem,  VMltheybUd, 
DUibandedy  yielded,  fell,  or  fled.'* 

^M8.  — ''  To  rally  them  against  their  fate, 
And  fought  himself  as  desperate." 
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The  hollow  sound  of  rushing  flame; 
New  horrors  on  the  tumult  dire 
Arise  —  the  Castle  is  on  fire !  ^ 
Doubtful,  if  chance  had  cast  the  brand. 
Or  frantic  Bertram's  desperate  hand. 
Matilda  saw  —  for  frequent  broke 
From  the  dim  casements  gusts  of  smc&a 
Yon  tower,  which  late  so  clear  defined 
On  the  fair  hemisphere  reclined. 
That,  pencill'd  on  its  azure  pure. 
The  eye  could  count  each  embrasure, 
Now,  swath'd  within  the  sweeping  cloud, 
Seems  giant-spectre  in  his  shroud ; 
Till,  from  each  loop-hole  flashing  light, 
A  spout  of  fire  shines  ruddy  bright. 
And,  gathering  to  united  glare, 
Streams  high  into  the  midnight  air ; 
A  dismal  beacon,  far  and  wide 
That  waken'd  Greta's  slumbering  skie.^ 
Soon  all  beneath,  through  gallery  long, 
And  pendant  arch,  the  fire  flash'd  strong, 
Snatching  whatever  could  maintain, 
Baise,  or  extend,  its  furious  reign ; 
Startling,  with  closer  cause  of  dread. 
The  females  who  the  conflict  fled, 
•And  now  rush'd  forth  upon  the  plain. 
Filling  the  air  with  clamours  vain. 

1 M8.  ~  '*  Chance-kindled  mid  the  tumult  dbe, 

The  western  tower  is  all  (m  fire. 

Matilda  saw,"  etc. 
*The  lis.  has  not  this  couplet. 
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XXXV. 

But  ceased  not  yet,  the  Hall  within. 

The  shriek,  the  shout,  the  carnage-din. 

Till  bursting  lattices  give  proof  ^ 

The  flames  have  caught  the  rafter'd  rooL 

What !  wait  they  till  its  beams  amain 

Crash  on  the  slayers  and  the  slain  ? 

The  alarm  is  caught — the  drawbridge  faUs, 

The  warriors  hurry  from  the  walls, 

But,  by  the  conflagration's  li^t. 

Upon  the  lawn  renew  the  fight 

Each  straggling  felon  down  was  heVd, 

Not  one  could  gain  the  sheltering  wood ; 

But  forth  the  affidghted  harper  sprung. 

And  to  Matilda's  robe  he  ching. 

Her  shriek,  entreaty,  and  command, 

Stopp'd  the  pursuer's  lifted  hand* 

Denzil  and  he  alive  were  ta'en ; 

The  rest,  save  Bertram,  all  are  slain. 

XXXVI. 

And  where  is  Bertram  ?  —  Soaring  high,* 
The  general  flame  ascends  the  sky ; 
In  gather'd  group  the  soldiers  gaze 

1  MS.  —  **  2%«  glowing  lattices  give  proof." 

*M8,  —  **  Her  shrieks,  entreaties,  and  commands, 
Avail'd  to  stop  pursuing  brands/* 

•  MS,  —  "  Where's  Bertram  now  f    In  fury  drioeti^ 
The  general  flame  ascends  to  hwMn  ; 
The  gather'd  groups  of  soldiers  gase 
Upon  the  red  and  roaring  blaze."  . 
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Upon  the  broad  and  roaring  blaze. 
When,  like  infernal  demon,  sent 
Bed  from  his  penal  element. 
To  plagae  and  to  pollute  the  air, — 
His  &ce  all  gore,  on  fire  his  hair. 
Forth  from  the  central  mass  of  smoke 
The  giant  form  ol  Bertram  broke  I 
His  brandish'd  sword  on  high  he  rears. 
Then  plunged  among  opposing  spears ; 
Bound  his  left  arm  his  mantle  truss'd, 
Beceived  and  foil'd  three  lances'  thrust;^ 
Nor  these  his  headlong  course  withstood,' 
.    like  reeds  he  snapped  the  tough  ash-wood. 
In  vain  his  foes  around  him  clung; 
With  matchless  force  aside  he  flung 
Their  boldest,  —  as  the  bull,  at  bay. 
Tosses  the  ban-dogs  from  his  way. 
Through  forty  foes  his  path  he  made, 
And  safely  gain'd  the  forest  glade. 

xxxvn. 

Scarce  was  this  final  conflict  o'er. 
When  from  the  postern  Bedmond  b<n*e 
Wilfrid,  who,  as  of  life  bereft. 
Had  in  the  fatal  Hall  been  left,^ 
Deserted  there  by  all  his  train ; 
But  Bedmond  saw,  and  tum'd  again.— 
Beneath  an  oak  he  laid  him  down, 

1  The  MS.  wants  this  couplet. 

^  M8.  — '^*  In  vain  the  opposing  9pwn  withstood.** 

>  MS,  — '« Had  in  the  mnovLldering  haU  been  left.** 
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That  in  the  blaze  gleam'd  ruddy  biown. 
And  then  his  mantle's  clasp  undid ; 
Matilda  held  his  drooping  head. 
Till,  given  to  breaUie  the  frew  air, 
Beturning  life  repaid  their  care. 
He  gazed  on  them  with  heavy  sigh,-^ 
^  I  could  have  wish'd  even  thus  to  die  I* 
No  more  he  said  —  for  now  with  speed 
Each  trooper  had  regained  his  steed ; 
The  ready  palfreys  stood  array'd, 
For  Bedmond  and  for  Bokeby's  Maid; 
Two  Wilfrid  on  his  horse  sustain, 
One  leads  his  charger  by  the  rein. 
But  oft  Matilda  look'd  behind. 
As  up  the  Vale  of  Tees  they  wind. 
Where  far  the  mansion  of  her  sires 
Beacon'd  the  dale  with  midnight  fires. 
In  gloomy  arch  above  them  spread. 
The  clouded  heaven  lowered  bloody  red; 
Beneath,  in  sombre  light,  the  flood 
Appeafd  to  roll  in  waves  of  blood 
Then,  one  by  one,  was  heard  to  fall 
The  tower,  the  donjon-keep,  the  halL 
Each  rushing  down  with  thunder  sounc|» 
A  space  the  conflagration  drown'd; 
Till,  gathering  strength,  again  it  rose, 
Announced  its  triumph  in  its  dose. 
Shook  wide  its  light  the  landscape  o'er. 
Then  sunk  —  and  Bokeby  was  no  more!^ 

^The  castle  on  fire  has  an  awful  sublimity,  which  would 
throw  at  a  humble  distance  the  boldest  reaches  of  the  i^otorial 
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art  .  .  .  We  lefer  our  readers  to  Viigil*8  ships,  or  to  his  Troy 
in  flames ;  and  though  the  Virgilian  pictures  be  drawn  on  a 
very  extensive  canvas,  with  confidence  we  assert  that  the 
castle  on  fire  is  much  more  magnificent.  It  is,  in  troth,  in- 
comparably grand.  ^BrUith  QrU^ 
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The  summer  son,  whose  early  power 
Was  wont  to  gild  Matilda's  bower, 
And  rouse  her  with  his  matin  ray  ^ 
Her  duteous  orisons  to  pay, 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  seen 
The  flowers  unfold  on  Bokeby  green. 
But  sees  no  more  the  slumbers  fly 
From  fair  Matilda's  hazel  eye ; 
That  morning  sun  has  three  times  broke 
On  Bokeby's  glades  of  elm  and  oak; 
But,  rising  from  their  silvan  screen, 
Marks  no  gray  turrets'  glance  between. 
A  shapeless  mass  lie  keep  and  tower, 
That,  hissing  to  the  morning  shower. 
Can  but  with  smouldering  vapour  pay 
The  early  smile  of  summer  day. 
The  peasant,  to  his  labour  bound. 
Pauses  to  view  the  blacken'd  mound. 
Striving,  amid  the  ruin'd  space, 

^M8,  —  *•.  .  .  glancing  T9j^^* 
ao3 
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Each  well-remembered  spot  io  trace. 
That  length  of  frail  and  fire-scorch'd  wall 
Once  screened  the  hospitable  hall ; 
When  yonder  broken  arch  was  whole, 
Twas  there  was  dealt  the  weekly  dole ; 
And  where  yon  tottering  columns  nod. 
The  chapel  sent  the  hymn  to  God.  — 
So  flits  the  world's  uncertain  span  I 
Nor  zeal  for  Ood,  nor  love  for  man. 
Gives  mortal  monuments  a  date 
Beyond  the  power  of  Time  and  Fate. 
The  towers  must  share  the  builder's  doom; 
Kuin  is  theirs,  and  his  a  tomb : 
But  better  boon  benignant  Heaven 
To  Faith  and  Qharity  has  given. 
And  bids  the  Christian  hope  sublime 
Transcend  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.^ 

IL 

Now  the  third  night  of  summer  came, 
Since  that  which  witnesefd  Bokeby's  flame. 
On  Brignall  cliffs  and  Scargill  Imke 
The  owlet's  homilies  awake, 
The  bittern  seream'd  from  rush  and  flag. 
The  raven  slumber'd  on  his  crag, 

^M8,  —  **  And  bids  <mr  hopes  ascend  sublime 

Beyond  the  bounds  of  Fate  and  Time.**  — 
Faith,  prevailing  o'er  his  snUen  doom, 
As  bursts  the  mom  on  night's  unfathom*d  g^oom. 
Lured  his  dim  eye  to  deathless  hope  sublime, 
B^ond  the  realms  of  nature  and  of  time. 

^CampbeU. 
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Forth  from  his  den  the  otter  drew, — 

Grayling  and  tront  their  tyrant  knew. 

As  between  reed  and  sage  he  peers, 

With  fierce  round  snout  and  sharpened  ears,^ 

Or,  prowling  by  the  moonbeam  cool. 

Watches  the  stream  or  swims  the  pool ; — 

Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high, 

Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye. 

That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 

The  cushat  dart  across  the  delL 

In  dubious  beam  reflected  shone 

That  lofty  cliff  of  pale  gray  stone. 

Beside  whose  base  the  secret  cave 

To  rapine  late  a  refuge  gava 

The  crag's  wild  crest  of  copse  and  yew 

On  Greta's  breast  dark  shadows  threw ; 

Shadows  that  met  or  shunn'd  the  sights 

With  every  change  of  fitful  light ; 

As  hope  and  fear  alternate  chase 

Our  course  through  life's  uncertain  raca 

m. 

Gliding  by  crag  and  copsewood  green, 
A  solitary  form  was  seen 
To  trace  with  stealthy  pace  the  wold, 
like  fox  that  seeks  the  midnight  fold. 
And  pauses  oft,  and  cowers  dismay'd. 
At  every  breath  that  stirs  the  shada 
He  passes  now  the  ivy  bush, — 
The  owl  has  seen  him,  and  is  hush ; 

iThe  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 
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He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak^ — 
Ye  heard  the  ^^artled  raven  croak ; 
Lower  and  lower  he  descends, 
Rustle  the  leaves,  tilie  brushwood  bends; 
The  otter  hears  him  tread  the  shore. 
And  dives,  and  is  beheld  no  mcnre; 
And  by  the  cliff  of  pale  gray  stone 
The  midnight  wanderer  stands  alona 
Methinks,  tha^  by  the  moon  we  trace 
A  well-remember'd  form  and  foce  1 
That  stripUng  shape,  that  cheek  so  pale, 
Combine  to  tell  a  rueful  tale» 
Of  powers  misused,  of  passion's  force, 
Of  guilt,  of  grief,  and  of  remorse  I 
Tis  Edmund's  eye,  at  every  sound 
That  flings  that  guilty  glance  around ; 
Tis  Edmund's  trembling  haste  divides 
The  brushwood  that  the  cavern  hides; 
And,  when  its  narrow  porch  lies  bare,^ 
Tis  Edmui4'8  form  that  enters  thera 

IV. 

His  flint  and  steel  have  sparkled  bright, 
A  lamp  hath  lent  the  cavern  light 
Fearful  and  quick  his  eye  surveys 
Each  angle  of  the  gloomy  maze. 
Since  last  he  left  that  stern  abode, 
It  seem'd  as  none  its  floor  had  trod ; 
Untouch'd  appeared  the  various  spoil. 
The  purchase  of  his  comrades'  toil ; 
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Masks  and  disguises  grimed  with  nrnd. 
Arms  broken  and  defiled  with  blood. 
And  all  the  nameless  tools  that  aid 
Night-felons  in  their  lawless  toade»  * 

Upon  the  gloomy  walls  were  hung, 
Or  lay  in  nooks  obscurely  flung.^ 
Still  on  the  sordid  board  appear 
The  relics  of  the  noontide  che^ : 
Flagons  and  emptied  flasks  were  there^' 
And  bench  overthrown,  and  shattervd  chair; 
And  all  around  the  semblance  show'd. 
As  when  the  final  revel  glowvd. 
When  the  red  sun  was  setting  fast, 
And  parting  pledge  Guy  Denzil  past 
"  To  Bokeby  treasure-vaults  I "  they  quafiTd 
And  shouted  loud  and  wildly  laugh'd, 
Pour'd  maddening  from  tilie  rocky  door, 
And  parted  —  to  return  no  more! 
They  found  in  Bokeby  vaults  their  doom»«- 
A  bloody  death,  a  burning  tomb  I 


There  his  own  peasant  dress  he  spies, 
DofTd  to  assume  that  quaint  disguise ; 
And  shuddering  thought  upon  his  glee. 
When  prankvd  in  garb  of  minstrelsy. 

»  M8.  —  "  Or  on  the  floors  disordered  flung.** 
*  2£8.  —  **  Seats  oyerthrown  and  flagons  drained, 
StiU  on  the  cayem  floor  remained, 
And  aU  the  cave  that  semblance  bore, 
It  show'd  when  late  the  revel  wore.'* 
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"^  0,  be  the  fatal  art.aocarst," 
He  cried,  « that  moved  my  folly  first; 
Till,  bribed  by  bandits'  base  applause, 
I  burst  through  Gtod's  and  Nature's  lawsl 
Three  summer  days  are  scantly  past 
Since  I  have  trod  this  cavern  last, 
A  thoughtless  wretch,  and  prompt  to  err— 
But,  0,  as  yet  no  murderer ! 
Even  now  I  list  my  comrades'  cheer, 
That  general  laugh  is  in  mine  ear. 
Which  raised  my  pulse  and  steel'd  my  hearty 
As  I  rehearsed  my  treacherous  part — 
And  would  that  all  since  then  could  seem 
The  phantom  of  a  fever's  dream  1 
But  fatal  Memory  notes  too  well 
The  horrors  of  the  dying  yell. 
From  my  despairing  mates  that  broke, 
When  flash'd  the  fire  and  roll'd  the  smoke ; 
When  the  avengers  shouting  came. 
And  hemm'd  us  twixt  the  sword  and  flame  I 
My  frantic  flight,  —  the  lifted  brand, — 
That  angel's  interposing  hand  1  — 
If,  for  my  life  from  slaughter  freed, 
I  yet  could  pay  some  grateful  meed  i 
Perchance  this  object  of  my  quest 
May  aid" — he  tum'd,  nor  spoke  the  rest 


VL 

Due  northward  from  the  rugged  hearth, 
With  paces  five  he  metes  the  earth. 
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Then  toil'd  mth  mattock  to  explore 

The  entrails  of  the  cavern  floor. 

Nor  paused  till,  deep  beneath  the  ground. 

His  search  a  small  steel  casket  found. 

Just  as  he  stoop'd  to  loose  its  hasp, 

His  shoulder  felt  a  giant  grasp ; 

He  started,  and  look'd  up  aghast. 

Then  shriek'd  I  —  Twas  Bertram  held  him  fast 
"*  Fear  not ! "  he  said ;  but  who  could  hear 

That  deep  stem  voice,  and  cease  to  fear  ? 
**  Fear  not  I  —  By  heaven,  he  shakes  as  much 

As  partridge  in  the  falcon's  clutch :  **  — 

He  raised  him,  and  unloosed  his  hold. 

While  from  the  opening  casket  roU'd 

A  chain  and  reliquaire  of  gold.^ 

Bertram  beheld  it  with  surfMise, 

Gazed  on  its  fashion  and  device, 

Then,  cheering  Edmund  as  he  could. 

Somewhat  he  smoothed  his  rugged  mood: 

For  still  the  youth's  half-lifted  eye 

Quiver'd  with  terror's  agony. 

And  sidelong  glanced,  as  to  explore. 

In  meditated  flight,  the  door. 
"  Sit,"  Bertram  said,  "  from  danger  free : 

Thou  canst  not,  and  thou  dialt  not,  flea 

Chance  brings  me  hither ;  hill  and  plain 

I've  sought  for  refuge-place  in  vain.* 

iJfiSf.  — '<  .  .  .  emreanet  ot  gold.'' 
SThcfMS.  adds: 

**  No  surer  shelter  from  the  foe 
Than  what  this  cavern  can  bestow.'* 
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And  tell  me  now»  thou  aguish  boy. 

What  Inakest  thou  here  ?  what  means  this  toy  ? 

Denzil  and  thou,  I  mark'd,  were  ta'en ; 

What  lucky  chance  unbound  your  chain  ? 

I  deem'd,  long  since  on  BaUol's  tower» 

Your  heads  were  warp'd  with  sun  and  shower.^ 

Tell  me  the  whole  —  and,  mark  I  nought  e'er 

Chafes  me  like  falsehood,  or  like  fear." 

Grathering  his  courage  to  his  aid. 

But  trembling  still,  the  youth  obey'd. 

VIL 

"*  Denzil  and  I  two  nights  pass'd  o'er 
In  fetters  on  the  dungeon  floor. 
A  guest  the  third  sad  morrow  brought ; 
Our  hold  dark  Oswald  Wycliffe  sought,^ 
And  eyed  my  comrade  long  askance. 
With  fix'd  and  penetrating  glance. 
'Guy  Denzil  art  thou  call'd?'  —  'The  sama'  — 
'  At  Court  who  served  wild  Buckinghame ; 
Thence  banish'd,  won  a  keeper's  place. 
So  Villiers  wQl'd,  in  Marwood-chase ; 
That  lost  —  I  need  not  tell  thee  why  — 
Thou  madest  thy  wit  thy  wants  supply. 
Then  fought  for  Eokeby :  —  Have  I  guess'd 
My  prisoner  right V  —  'At  thy  behest'  — • 

*  M8.  —  "...  perched  in  sun  and  shower.'* 
*M8.  — ''  With  the  third  mom  thai  baron  old, 

Dark  Oswald  Wycliffe,  sought  the  h<dd.'* 
•iliS.  —  '' '  And  last  didst  ride  in  Rokeby*s  band. 

Art  thou  the  man  ?!  —  *  At  thy  command.'  ** 
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He  paused  a  while,  and  then  went  on 
With  low  and  confidential  tone ;  — 
Me,  as  I  judge,  not  then  he  saw, 
Close  nestled  in  my  couch  of  straw.  — 
<  list  to  me,  Guy.     Thou  knoVst  the  great 
Have  frequent  need  of  what  they  hate ; 
Hence,  in  their  favour  oft  we  see 
Unscrupled,  useful  men  like  thee. 
Were  I  disposed  to  bid  thee  live. 
What  pledge  of  faith  hast  thou  to  give  ? ' 

VHL 

«  The  ready  Fiend,  who  never  yet 
Hath  failed  to  sharpen  Denzil's  wit. 
Prompted  his  lie  —  *His  only  child 
Should  rest  his  pledge.'  —  The  Baron  smiled. 
And  tum'd  to  me  —  *Thou  art  his  son?* 
I  bowed  —  our  fetters  were  undone. 
And  we  were  led  to  hear  apart 
A  dreadful  lesson  of  his  art 
Wilfrid,  he  said,  his  heir  and  son. 
Had  fair  Matilda's  favour  won ; 
And  long  since  had  their  union  been. 
But  for  her  father'^  bigot  spleen. 
Whose  brute  and  blindfold  party-rage 
Would,  force  per  force,  her  hand  engage 
To  a  base  kern  of  Irish  earth. 
Unknown  his  lineage  and  his  birth, 
Save  that  a  dying  ruffian  bore 
The  infant  brat  to  Eokeby  door. 
Oentle  restraint,  he  said,  would  lead 
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Old  Bokeby  to  enlarge  hia  creed ; 
But  fair  occasion  he  must  find 
For  such  restraint  well-meant  and  kind. 
The  Knight  being  rendered  to  his  charge 
But  as  a  prisoner  at  large. 

IX. 

"  He  school'd  us  in  a  well-forged  tale, 

Of  scheme  the  Castle  walls  to  scale,^ 

To  which  was  leagued  each  Cavalier 

That  dwells  upon  the  Tyne  and  Wear ; 

That  Bokeby,  his  parole  forgot. 

Had  dealt  with  us  to  aid  the  plot. 

Such  was  the  charge,  which  Denzil's  zeal 

Of  hate  to  Bc^eby  and  O'Neale 

Proffer'd,  as  witness,  to  make  good. 

Even  though  the  forfeit  were  their  blood. 

I  scrupled,  until  o'er  and  o'er 

His  prisoners'  safety  Wycliflfe  swore ; 

And  then —  alas  I  what  needs  there  more  ? 

I  knew  I  should  not  live  to  say 

The  proffer  I  refused  that  day^; 

Ashamed  to  live,  yet  loath  to  die, 

I  soil'd  me  with  their  infamy  ! " 
« Poor  youth,"  said  Bertram,  **  wavering  still* 

Unfit  alike  for  good  or  ill ! 

1  IfS.  —  "  He  sohoord  qb  (Aai  to  MI  a  tale, 
Of  plot  the  Castle  walls  to  scale, 
To  which  had  moom  each  Cavalier.** 

^If/S.  — '*.  .  .  sorebestidi 

Wavering  alike  in  good  and  bad.** 
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But  what  fell  next  ? "  —  «  Soon  as  at  large* 

Was  scroU'd  and  sign'd  our  fatal  charge, 

There  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 

Was  seen  so  well  a  painted  rage 

As  Oswald's  showed  I    With  loud  alarm 

He  call'd  his  garrison  to  arm ; 

From  tower  to  tower,  from  post  to  post^ 

He  hurried  as  if  all  were  lost ; 

Consigned  to  dungeon  and  to  chain 

The  good  old  Knight  and  all  his  train ; 

Wam'd  each  suspected  Cavalier, 

Within  his  limits,  to  appear 

To-morrow,  at  the  hour  of  noon. 

In  the  high  church  of  Eglistone."  — 


**  Of  Eglistone !  —  Even  now  I  pass'd," 
Said  Bertram,  "  as  the  night  closed  fast ; 
Torches  and  cressets  gleam'd  around, 
I  heard  the  saw  and  hammer  sound. 
And  I  could  mark  they  toil'd  to  raise 
A  scaffold,  hung  with  sable  baize, 
Which  the  grim  headsman's  scene  displayed. 
Block,  axe,  and  sawdust  ready  laid. 
Some  evil  deed  will  there  be  done. 
Unless  Matilda  wed  his  son ;  — 
She  loves  him  not  —  'tis  shrewdly  guess'd 

ijf5.— .*•.  .  .  O,  wAen at laig© 

Was  scrolPd  and  dgn'd  our  fatal  charge, 
Tou  never  yet,  on  tragic  stage, 
BehM  80  well  a  painted  rage/' 
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That  Bedmond  rules  the  damsel's  breast 

This  is  a  turn  of  Oswald's  skill ; 

But  I  may  meet^  and  foil  him  still!  —  ^ 

How  camest  thou  to  thy  freedom?** — ''Tbero 

lies  mystery  more  dark  and  rare. 

In  midst  of  Wycliffe's  well-feign'd  rage» 

A  scroll  was  offered  by  a  page, 

Who  told,  a  muffled  horseman  late 

Had  left  it  at  the  Castle-gate. 

He  broke  the  seal — his  cheek  showed  change, 

Sudden,  portentous,  wild,  and  strange; 

The  mimic  passion  of  his  eye 

Was  tum'd  to  actual  agony ; 

His  hand  like  summer  sapling  diook. 

Terror  and  guilt  were  in  his  look. 

Denzil  he  judged,  in  time  of  need. 

Fit  counsellor  for  evil  deed ; 

And  thus  apart  his  counsel  broke. 

While  with  a  ghastly  smile  he  spoke :—- 


XL 

' '  As  in  the  pageants  of  the  stage, 
The  dead  awake  in  this  wild  age,* 

1  After  this  line  the  MS.  reads : 
<•  Although  his  soldiers  snatch'd  away,   ! 
When  in  my  veiy  grasp,  my  pr^.  — 
Edmund,  how  cam'st  thou  free  ?  **  —  «  O  there 
Lies  mystery,*'  etc. 
*  Ma,  —  * '  The  dead  ariu  in  this  wild  age, 

Mortham — whom  righteous  Aeovea  decreed 
Caught  in  his  own/ett  snare  to  bleed.'* 
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Mortham — whom  all  men  deem'd  decreed 
In  his  own  deadly  snare  to  bleed. 
Slain  by  a  bravo,  whom,  o'er  eea^ 
He  train'd  to  aid  in  nmrdering  me, — 
Mortham  has  'scaped  I    The  coward  shot 
The  steed,  but  harm'd  the  rider  not' "  ^ 
Here,  with  an  ezeoration  fell, 
Bertram  leap'd  up,  and  paced  the  cell  :  — 

"  Thine  own  gray  head,  or  bosom  dark," 
He  muttefd,  **  may  be  surer  mark  I " 
Then  sat,  and  sign'd  to  Edmund,  pale 
With  terror,  to  resume  his  tale. 

*•  WycMe  went  on:  —  *Mark  with  what  flights 
Of  wildefd  reverie  he  writes :  — 

THE   LETTEB. 

«* '  Buler  of  Mortbam's  destiny  I 

Though  dead,  thy  victim  lives  to  thea* 

Once  had  he  all  that  binds  to  life, 

A  lovely  child,  a  lovelier  wife ; 

Wealth,  fame,  and  friendship,  were  his  own — 

Thou  gavest  the  word,  and  they  are  flown.* 

^  **  Mortham  escaped — the  coward  shot 
The  horse-'but  hairm^d  the  rider  not,'' 
ig  truly  laughable.    How  like  the  dinouement  of  the  Ckivent 
Garden  Tragedy!  in  which  the  hero  is  supposed  to  have  been 
kUled,  but  thus  accounts  for  his  escape, 

**  I  through  the  coat  was,  not  the  body,  run  1  ** 

—  Monthly  Review. 
>  M8.  — ''  Though  dead  to  aU,  he  lives  to  thee." 
*  M8.  —  *'  Wealth,  fame,  and  happinees,  his  own — 
Thou  gayest  the  word,  and  ail  i$  flown.** 
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Mark  how  he  pays  thee :  —  To  thy  hand 
He  yields  his  honours  and  his  land,^ 
One  boon  premised;  —  Best(»re  his  childl 
And,  from  his  native  land  exiled, 
Mortham  no  m(ae  returns  to  claim 
His  lands,  lus  honours,  or  his  name; 
Befuse  him  this,  and  £r<Hn  tibie  slain 
Thou  shalt  see  Mortham  rise  again.'  — 

xn. 

"  This  bill^  while  the  baron  read. 
His  faltering  accents  showed  his  dread ; 
He  press'd  his  forehead  with  his  palm. 
Then  took  a  scornful  tone  and  calm ; 

'  Wild  as  the  winds,  as  billows  wild  I 
What  wot  I  of  his  spouse  or  child  ? 
Hither  he  brought  a  joyous  dame. 
Unknown  her  lineage  or  her  name : 
Her,  in  some  frantic  fit,  he  slew ; 
The  nurse  and  child  in  fear  withdrew. 
Heaven  be  my  witness !  wist  I  where 
To  find  this  youth,  my  kinsman's  heir,-^ 
XJnguerdon'd,  I  would  give  with  joy 
The  father^s  arms  to  fold  his  boy. 
And  Mortham's  lands  and  towers  resign 
To  the  just  heirs  of  Mortham's  line.'  — 
Thou  knoVst  that  scarcely  e'en  his  fear 

1  Hie  MS.  adds: 

«« Nay  more,  ere  one  day's  oourse  had  run, 
He  rescued  twice  from  death  thy  son. 
Mark  his  demand.  —  Restore  his  child  1 '* 
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Suppresses  Denzil's  CTiiic  sneer;  — 
'  Then  happy  is  thy  vassal's  part/ 
He  said,  *  to  ease  his  patron's  heart ! 
In  thine  own  jailer's  watchful  care 
lies  Mortham's  just  and  rightful  heir; 
Thy  generous  wish  is  fully  won, — 
Bedmond  O'Neale  is  Mortham's  son.'  — 

XHL 

^  Up  starting  with  a  frenaded  look, 

His  clenched  hand  the  Baron  shook : 
'  Is  Hell  at  work  ?  or  dost  thou  rave. 

Or  darest  thou  palter  with  me,  slave ! 

Perchance  thou  wot'st  not,  Barnard's  towers 

Have  racks,  of  strange  and  ghastly  power&' 

Denzil,  who  well  his  safety  knew. 

Firmly  re join'd, '  I  tell  thee  trua 

Thy  racks  could  give  thee  but  to  know 

The  proofs,  which  I,  untortured,  show.  — 

It  chanced  upon  a  winter  night. 

When  early  snow  made  Stanmore  white, 

That  very  night,  when  first  of  all 

Bedmond  O'Neale  saw  Bokeby-hall, 

It  was  my  goodly  lot  to  gain 

A  reliquary  and  a  chain. 

Twisted  and  chased  of  massive  gold. 

—  Demand  not  how  the  prize  I  hold  f 

It  was  not  given,  nor  lent,  nor  sold.  — 

Oilt  tablets  to  the  chain  were  hung. 

With  letters  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

I  hid  my  spoil,  for  there  was  need 
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That  I  should  leave  the  land  with  speed ; 

Nor  then  I  deem'd  it  safe  to  bear 

On  mine  own  person  gems  so  rare. 

Small  heed  I  of  the  tablets  took. 

But  since  have  spell'd  them  by  the  book. 

When  some  sojourn  in  Erin's  land 

Of  their  wild  speech  had  given  command! 

But  darkling  was  the  sense ;  the  phrase 

And  language  those  of  other  days. 

Involved  of  purpose,  as  to  foil 

An  interloper's  prying  toil 

The  words,  but  not  the  sense,  I  knew, 

Till  fortune  gave  the  guiding  clew. 

XIV. 

« « Three  days  since,  was  that  clew  reveal'd. 
In  Thorsgill  as  I  lay  conceal'd,^ 
And  heard  at  full  when  Bokeby's  Maid 
Her  uncle's  history  display'd ; 
And  now  I  can  interpret  well 
Each  syllable  the  tablets  telL 
Mark,  then :  Fair  Edith  was  the  joy 
Of  old  O'Neale  of  Clandeboy ; 
But  from  her  sire  and  country  fled. 
In  secret  Mortham's  Lord  to  wed. 
O'Neale,  his  first  resentment  o'er, 
Despatch'd  his  son  to  Greta's  shore, 
Enjoining  he  should  make  him  known 

^M8,  —  **  It  chanced,  tbree  days  since,  I  was  laid 
Ck)nceal'd  in  Thongill*s  botky  ahade." 
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(Until  hiB  &rthear  will  were  shown) 
To  Edith,  but  to  her  alona 
What  of  their  ill-storr^d  meeting  fell. 
Lord  Wjcliffe  knows,  and  none  so  well 

XV. 

•* (XNeale  it  was,  who,  in  despair, 
BobVd  Mortham  of  his  infant  heir; 
He  bred  him  in  their  nurture  wild. 
And  call'd  him  murdefd  Connel's  child. 
Soon  died  the  nurse ;  the  Clan  believed 
What  from  their  Chieftain  they  received. 
His  purpose  was,  that  ne'er  again  ^ 
The  boy  should  cross  the  Irish  main ; 
But,  like  his  mountain  sires,  enjoy 
The  woods  and  wastes  of  Clandeboy. 
Then  on  the  land  wild  troubles  came. 
And  stronger  Chieftains  urged  a  claim. 
And  wrested  from  the  old  man's  hands 
His  native  towers,  his  father's  lands. 
Unable  then,  amid  the  strife. 
To  guard  young  Bedmond's  rights  or  life, 
Late  and  reluctant  he  restores 
The  infant  to  his  native  shores, 
With  goodly  gifts  and  letters  stored. 
With  many  a  deep  conjuring  word. 
To  Mortham  and  to  Bokeby's  Lord. 
Nought  knew  the  clod  of  Lish  earth. 
Who  was  the  guide,  of  Bedmond's  birth ; 

*  MS,  —  ** .  .  .  never  mwt 

The  boy  should  vi«tt  A\b\mC%  $hore.'' 
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But  deem'd  his  Chiefs  commands  were  laid 
On  both,  by  both  to  be  obey'd.^ 
How  he  was  wounded  by  the  way, 
I  need  not,  and  I  list  not  say.'  — 

XVL 

* '  A  wondrous  tale !  and,  grant  it  trae, 
What,'  Wycliffe  answer'd,  *  might  I  do  t 
Heaven  knows,  as  willingly  as  now 
I  raise  the  bonnet  from  my  brow, 
Would  I  my  kinsman's  manors  fair^ 
Eestore  to  Mortham,  or  his  heir ; 
But  Mortham  is  distraught  —  O'Neale 
Has  drawn  for  tyranny  his  steel. 
Malignant  to  our  rightful  cause, 
And  train'd  in  Home's  delusive  law& 
Hark  thee  apart !  *  —  They  whisper'd  long, 
Till  Denzil's  voice  grew  bold  and  strong:  — 
'  My  proofs !  I  never  will,'  he  said, 
'  Show  mortal  man  where  they  are  laid. 
Nor  hope  discovery  to  foreclose. 
By  giving  me  to  feed  the  crows ; 
For  I  have  mates  at  large,  who  know 
Where  I  am  wont  such  toys  to  stow. 
Free  me  from  peril  and  from  band. 
These  tablets  are  at  thy  command ; 

^  The  MS.  has  not  this  couplet. 

^M8 .  —  **  Would  I  my  kinsman^s  lands  resign 

To  Mortham's  self  and  Mortham'* s  line; 

But  Mortham  raves— and  this  O^Neale 

Has  drawn,"  etc. 
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Kor  were  it  hard  to  form  some  tram» 
To  wile  old  Mortham  o'er  the  main. 
Then,  lunatic's  nor  papist's  hand 
Should  wrest  from  thine  the  goodly  land*  — 
•  I  like  thy  wit/  said  Wy cMe, '  well ; 
But  here  in  hostage  shalt  thou  dwell 
Thy  son,  unless  my  purpose  err, 
May  prove  the  trustier  messenger. 
A  scroll  to  Mortham  shall  he  bear 
From  me,  and  fetch  these  tokens  rare, 
Gtold  shalt  thou  have,  and  that  good  store, 
And  freedom,  his  commission  o'er ; 
But  if  his  faith  should  chance  to  fail. 
The  gibbet  frees  thee  from  the  jaiL' 

XVII. 

^  Mesh'd  in  the  net  himself  had  twined. 
What  subterfuge  could  Denzil  find  ? 
He  told  me,  with  reluctant  sigh. 
That  hidden  here  the  tokens  lie ;  ^ 
Conjured  my  swift  return  and  aid. 
By  all  he  scoflTd  and  disobey'd,* 
And  look'd  as  if  the  noose  were  tied. 
And  I  the  priest  who  left  his  side. 
This  scroll  for  Mortham  Wycliflfe  gave, 
Whom  I  must  seek  by  Greta's  wave ; 
Or  in  the  hut  where  chief  he  hides. 
Where  Thorsgill's  forester  residea 

1 M8,  —  ^^In  secret  where  the  tokenfi  lie.** 
^M8.  —  *»  By  tiee  he  soc^'d,"  etc. 
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(Thence  chanced  it,  wandering  in  the  glade. 

That  he  descried  our  ambuscada) 

I  was  dismiss'd  as  evening  fell, 

And  reach'd  but  now  this  rocky  celL"  — 
•*  Give  Oswald's  letter."  —  Bertram  read. 

And  tore  it  fiercely,  shred  by  shred :  — 
**  All  lies  and  villany !  to  blind 

His  noble  kinsman's  generous  mind. 

And  train  him  on  from  day  to  day. 

Till  he  can  take  his  life  away.  — 

And  now,  declare  thy  purpose,  youth. 

Nor  dare  to  answer,  save  the  truth ; 

If  aught  I  mark  of  Denzil's  art, 

111  tear  the  secret  from  thy  heart  1**—* 

XVIIL 

**  It  needs  not     I  renounce,"  he  said, 

'*  My  tutor  and  his  deadly  trade. 
Fiz'd  was  my  purpose  to  declare 
To  Mortham,  Bedmond  is  his  heir; 
To  tell  him  in  what  risk  he  stands. 
And  yield  these  tokens  to  his  hands. 
Fix'd  was  my  purpose  to  atone. 
Far  as  I  may,  the  evil  done ; 
And  fix'd  it  rests  —  if  I  survive 
This  night,  and  leave  this  cave  alive."  — 

«And  Denzil?"  —  "Let  them  ply  the  rack, 
Even  till  his  joints  and  sinews  crack ! 
If  Oswald  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 
What  ruth  can  Denzil  claim  from  him, 
Whose  thoughtless  youth  he  led  astray. 
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And  damn'd  to  this  unhallow'd  way  ? 
He  schoord  me,  faith  and  vows  were  vain; 
Now  let  my  master  reap  his  gain."  — 
"  True,"  answered  Bertram,  «*  'tis  his  meed ; 
There's  retribution  in  the  deed. 
But  thou  —  thou  art  not  for  our  course, 
Hast  fear,  hast  pity,  hast  remorse : 
And  he,  with  us  the  gale  who  braves. 
Must  heave  such  cargo  to  the  waves. 
Or  lag  with  overloaded  prore. 
While  barks  unburden'd  reach  the  shore." 

XIX. 

He  paused,  and,  stretching  him  at  length, 
Seem'd  to  repose  his  bulky  strength. 
Communing  with  his  secret  mind. 
As  half  he  sat,  and  half  reclined. 
One  ample  hand  his  forehead  press'd. 
And  one  was  dropp'd  across  his  breast 
The  shaggy  eyebrows  deeper  came 
Above  his  eyes  of  swarthy  flame ; 
His  lip  of  pride  a  while  forbore 
The  haughty  curve  till  then  it  wore ; 
The  unalter'd  fierceness  of  his  look 
A  shade  of  darkened  sadness  took,  —  ^ 
For  dark  and  sad  a  presage  press'd 
Resistlessly  on  Bertram's  breast, — 
And  when  he  spoke,  his  wonted  tone. 
So  fierce,  abrupt,  and  brief,  was  gone. 

1 M8.  —  **  A  darkened  sad  expression  took, 

Hie  unaltered  fierceneas  of  his  look.'* 
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His  voice  was  steady,  low,  and  deep, 
Like  distant  waves  when  breezes  sleep ; 
And  sorrow  mix'd  with  Edmund's  fear. 
Its  low  unbroken  depth  to  hear. 


XX. 

"  Edmund,  in  thy  sad  tale  I  find 
The  woe  that  warp'd  my  patron's  mind : 
Twould  wake  the  fountains  of  the  eye 
In  other  men,  but  mine  are  dry. 
Mortham  must  never  see  the  fool. 
That  sold  himself  base  Wycliffe's  tool ; 
Tet  less  from  thirst  of  sordid  gain. 
Than  to  avenge  supposed  disdain.  * 

Say,  Bertram  rues  his  fault ;  —  a  word. 
Till  now,  from  Bertram  never  heard : 
Say,  too,  that  Mortham's  Lord  he  prays 
To  think  but  on  their  former  days ; 
On  Quariana's  beach  and  rock. 
On  Cayo's  bursting  battle-shock. 
On  Darien's  sands  and  deadly  dew. 
And  on  the  dart  Tlatzeca  threw ;  — 
Perchance  my  patron  yet  may  hear 
More  that  may  grace  his  comrade's  bier.^ 
My  soul  hath  felt  a  secret  weight, 
A  warning  of  approaching  fate : 
A  priest  had  said, '  Beturn,  repent ! ' 
As  well  to  bid  that  rock  be  rent. 

1  MS.  —  **  Perchance  that  Mortham  yet  may  hear 
Something  to  grace  his  comrade's  bier.'* 
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Firm  as  that  flint  I  &ce  mine  end ; 
M7  heart  may  burst,  but  cannot  bend.^ 

XXI. 

*  The  dawning  of  my  youth,  with  awe 
And  prophecy,  the  Dalesmen  saw; 
For  over  Bedesdale  it  came, 
As  bodeful  as  their  beacon-flame. 
Edmund,  thy  years  were  scarcely  mine. 
When,  challenging  the  Clans  of  Tyne 
To  bring  their  best  my  brand  to  prove, 
O'er  Hexham's  altar  hung  my  glove  ;^ 

ijfflf.  — "  .  .  .  ne'er «*a«l)eiid." 

'This  ciistom  among  the  Bedesdale  and  T^nedale  Borderen 
is  mentioned  in  the  interesting  Life  of  Barnard  QUpin^  where 
some  account  is  given  of  these  wild  districts,  which  it  was  the 
custom  of  that  excellent  man  regularly  to  visit. 

"This  custom  (of  duels)  still  prevailed  on  the  Borders, 
where  Sazon  barbarism  held  its  latest  possession.  These  wild 
Northumbrians,  indeed,  went  beyond  the  ferocity  of  their  an- 
cestors. They  were  not  content  with  a  duel :  each  contending 
party  used  to  muster  wliat  adherents  he  could,  and  commence 
a  kind  of  petty  war.  80  that  a  private  grudge  would  often 
occasion  much  bloodshed. 

**  It  happened  that  a  quarrel  of  this  kind  was  on  foot  when 
lir.  Oilpin  was  at  Bothbury,  in  those  parts.  During  the  two 
or  three  first  days  of  his  preaching,  the  contending  parties  ob- 
served some  decorum,  and  never  appeared  at  church  together. 
At  length,  however,  they  met.  One  party  had  been  early  at 
church,  and  Just  as  Mr.  Oilpin  began  his  sermon  the  other 
entered.  They  stood  not  long  silent.  Inflamed  at  the  si^t  of 
each  other,  they  began  to  clash  their  weapons,  for  they  were  all 
armed  with  javelins  and  swords,  and  mutuaUy  approached. 
Awed,  however,  by  the  saoredness  of  the  place,  the  tumult  in 
some  degree  ceased.  Mr.  Gilpin  proceeded :  when  again  the 
combatants  began  to  brandish  their  weapons,  and  draw  toward 
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But  Tynedale,  nor  in  toweor  nor  town. 

Held  champion  meet  to  take  it  down. 

My  noontide,  India  may  declare ; 

like  her  fierce  sun,  I  fired  the  air ! 

like  him,  to  wood  and  cave  bade  fly 

Her  natives,  from  mine  ai^gry  eja 

Panama's  maids  shall  long  look  pale 

When  Risingham  inspires  the  tale ; 
each  other.  Ab  a  fray  seemed  near,  Hr.  Oflpin  stefyped  from 
the  pulpit,  went  between  them,  and  addressed  the  leaders,  put 
an  end  to  the  quarrel  for  the  present,  but  could  not  effect  an 
entire  reconciliation.  They  promised  him,  howerer,  that  till 
the  sermon  was  over  they  would  make  no  more  disturbance. 
He  then  went  again  into  the  pulpit,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
time  in  endeavouring  to  make  them  ashamed  of  what  they  had 
done.  His  behaviour  and  discourse  affected  them  so  much 
that,  at  his  farther  entreaty,  they  promised  to  forbear  all  acts 
of  hostility  while  he  continued  in  the  country.  And  so  much 
respected  was  he  among  them,  that  whoever  was  in  fear  of  his 
enemy  used  to  resort  where  Mr.  Gilpin  was,  esteeming  his 
presence  the  best  protection. 

**  One  Sunday  morning,  coming  to  a  church  in  those  parts, 
before  the  people  were  asseml^ed,  he  observed  a  glove  hanging 
up,  and  was  informed  by  the  sexton  that  it  was  meant  as  a 
challenge  to  any  one  who  should  take  it  down.  Mr.  Gilpin 
ordered  the  sexton  to  reach  it  him ;  bat  upon  his  utterly  refus- 
ing to  touch  it,  he  took  it  down  himself,  and  put  it  into  his 
breast.  When  the  people  were  assembled,  he  went  into  the 
pulpit,  and,  before  he  concluded  his  sermon,  took  occasi(m  to 
rebuke  them  severely  for  these  inhuman  challenges.  ^  I  hear,* 
saith  he,  *  that  one  among  yon  hath  hanged  up  a  glove,  even  in 
this  sacred  place,  threatening  to  fight  any  one  who  taketh  it 
down :  see,  I  have  taken  it  down ;  *  and,  pulling  out  the  glove, 
he  held  it  up  to  the  congregation,  and  then  showed  them  how 
unsuitable  such  savage  practices  were  to  the  profession  of 
Christianity,  using  such  persuasives  to  mutual  love  as  he 
thought  would  most  affect  them."— X<fe  cf  Bamard  OUpUu 
Loud.    1768,  8vo,  p.  177. 
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Chili's  dark  matrons  long  shall  tame 
The  froward  child  with  Bertram's  name. 
And  now,  my  race  of  t^ror  run. 
Mine  be  the  eve  of  tropic  sun  I 
No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray. 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  like  battle-target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed. 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once  —  and  all  is  night. — 

xxn. 

«*  Now  to  thy  mission,  Edmund.     Fly, 

Seek  Mortham  out,  and  bid  him  hie 

To  Richmond,  where  his  troops  are  laid. 

And  lead  his  force  to  Redmond's  aid. 

Say,  till  he  reaches  Eglistone, 

A  friend  will  watch  to  guard  his  son.^ 

Now,  fare-thee-well;  for  night  draws  on. 

And  I  would  rest  me  here  alone." 

Despite  his  ill-dissembled  fear. 

There  swam  in  Edmund's  eye  a  tear; 

A  tribute  to  the  courage  high. 

Which  stoop'd  not  in  extremity. 

But  strove,  irregularly  great. 

To  triumph  o'er  approaching  fate ! 

Bertram  beheld  the  dewdrop  start. 

It  almost  touch'd  his  iron  heart:  — 

ilfSf.  —  **  With  him  and  Fairfax  for  his  friend. 
No  risk  that  WyclifCe  dares  contend. 
Tell  him  the  while,  at  Eglistone 
There  will  be  one  to  guard  his  son.** 
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**  I  did  not  think  there  liyed,"  he  said, 
**  One,  who  would  tear  for  Bertram  shed.** 

He  loosen'd  then  his  baldric's  hold, 

A  buckle  broad  of  massive  gold; — 
^  Of  aU  the  spoil  that  paid  his  pains. 

But  this  with  Bisingham  remains; 

And  this,  dear  Edmund,  thou  shalt  take. 

And  wear  it  long  for  Bertram's  sake. 

Once  more  —  to  Mortham  speed  amain ; 

Farewell !  and  turn  thee  not  again." 

XXHL 

The  night  has  yielded  to  the  mom. 

And  far  the  hours  of  prime  are  worn. 

Oswald,  who,  since  the  dawn  of  day. 

Had  cursed  his  messenger's  delay. 

Impatient  question'd  now  his  train, 
**  Was  Denzil's  son  retum'd  again  ?  " 

It  chanced  there  answer'd  of  the  crew, 

A  menial,  who  young  Edmund  knew : 
«  No  son  of  Denzil  this,"  —  he  said ; 
*"  A  peasant  boy  from  Winston  glade. 

For  song  and  minstrelsy  renown'd. 

And  knavish  pranks,  the  hamlets  round.**— 
«  Not  Denzil's  son  I  —  From  Winston  vale !  ^ 

Then  it  was  false,  that  specious  tale ; 

Or,  worse  —  he  hath  despatch'd  the  youth 

To  show  to  Mortham's  Lord  its  truth. 

Fool  that  I  was!  —  but  'tis  too  late;  — 

This  is  the  very  turn  of  fate  P  — 

^M8,  —  *«  This  is  the  crUi*  of  my  fate.*' 
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The  tale,  or  tnie  or  false,  relies 
On  Denzil's  evidence !  —  He  dies  I  ^- 
Ho !  Provost  Marshal !  instantly 
Lead  Denzil  to  the  gallows-tree ! 
Allow  him  not  a  parting  word ; 
Short  be  the  shrift,  and  sure  the  cord  I 
Then  let  his  gory  head  appal 
Marauders  from  the  Castle-walL 
Lead  forth  thy  guard,  that  duty  done» 
With  best  despatch  to  Eglistone.  — 
Basil,  tell  Wilfrid  he  must  straight 
Attend  me  at  the  Castle-gate."  — 

XXIV. 

*  Alas  I "  the  old  domestic  said. 
And  shook  his  venerable  head, 

*  Alas,  my  Lord  I  full  ill  to-day 

May  my  young  master  brook  the  way  I 
The  leech  has  spoke  with  grave  alarm. 
Of  unseen  hurt,  of  secret  harm. 
Of  sorrow  lurking  at  the  heart. 
That  mars  and  lets  his  healing  art"  — 

*  Tush,  tell  not  me  1  —  Romantic  boys 
Pine  themselves  sick  for  airy  toys, 

I  will  find  cure  for  Wilfrid  soon ; 

Bid  him  for  Eglistone  be  boune. 

And  quick  1  —  I  hear  the  dull  death-drum 

Tell  Denzil's  hour  of  fate  is  coma" 

He  paused  with  scornful  smile,  and  then 

Besumed  his  train  of  thought  agen. 
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"  Now  comes  my  fortune's  crisis  near ! 
Entreaty  boots  not  —  instant  fear. 
Nought  else,  can  bend  Matilda's  pride, 
Or  win  her  to  be  Wilfrid's  brida 
*    But  when  she  sees  the  scaffold  placed. 
With  axe  and  block  and  headsman  graced. 
And  when  she  deems,  that  to  deny 
Dooms  Bedmond  and  her  sire  to  die. 
She  must  give  way.  —  Then,  were  the  line 
Of  Rokeby  once  combined  with  mine, 
I  gain  the  weather-gage  of  fate ! 
If  Mortham  come,  he  comes  too  late» 
While  I,  allied  thus  and  prepared. 
Bid  him  defiance  to  his  beard.  — 
If  she  prove  stubborn,  shall  I  dare 
To  drop  the  axe  ?  —  Soft !  pause  we  there. 
Mortham  still  lives  —  yon  youth  may  tell 
His  tale  —  and  Fairfax  loves  him  well ;  — 
Else,  wherefore  should  I  now  delay 
To  sweep  this  Bedmond  from  my  way  ?  — 
But  she  to  piety  perforce 
Must  yield.  —  Without  there  1  Sound  to  horse.* 

XXV. 

Twas  bustle  in  the  court  below, — 
**  Mount,  and  march  forward ! "  —  Forth  they  go ; 
Steeds  neigh  and  trample  all  around. 
Steel  rings,  spears  glimmer,  trumpets  sound.  — 
Just  then  was  sung  his  parting  hymn ; 
And  Denzil  turn'd  his  eyeballs  dim. 
And,  scarcely  conscious  what  he  sees^ 
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Follows  the  horsemen  down  the  Tees;^ 
And  scarcely  conscious  what  he  hears. 
The  trumpets  tingle  in  his  ear& 
O'er  the  long  bridge  they're  sweeping  now. 
The  van  is  hid  by  greenwood  bough ; 
But  ere  the  rearward  had  pass'd  o'er, 
Guy  Denzil  heard  and  saw  no  more  I' 
One  stroke,  upon  the  Castle  bell, 
To  Oswald  rung  his  dying  knell, 

XXVI. 

O,  for  that  pencil,  erst  profuse 

Of  chivalry's  emblazon'd  hues. 

That  traced  of  old,  in  Woodstock  bower. 

The  pageant  of  the  Leaf  and  Flower, 

And  bodied  forth  the  tourney  high, 

Held  for  the  hand  of  Emily ! 

Then  might  I  paint  the  tumult  btoad, 

That  to  the  crowded  abbey  flow'd, 

And  pour'd,  as  with  an  ocean's  sound, 

^M8.  —  ''Marks  the  dark  daud  tweep  dowi  the  Tees.** 
*Thi8  saboidiiiate  yillain  thus  meets  the  rewaard  which  he 
desenree.  He  is  aHogether  one  of  the  n^or  $k«tche9  of  the 
poem,  but  stiD  adds  a  variety  and  a  life  to  the  group.  He  is 
besides  absolutely  neoessaiy  for  the  development  of  the  plot ; 
and  indeed  a  peculiar  propriety  in  this  reqiect  is  observable 
throughout  the  story.  No  character,  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, but  little  description,  is  introduced  that  is  unessential  to 
the  narrative ;  it  proceeds  dearly,  if  not  rapidly,  throughout ; 
and  although  the  idot  becomes  additionally  involved  to  appear- 
ance, as  it  advances,  all  is  satisfactorily  ez^dained  at  the  last, 
or  rather  explains  itself  by  gradual  unravelment.  —  Monthly 
Meview, 
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Into  the  church's  ample  bound ! 
Then  might  I  show  each  Tarying  mien. 
Exulting,  woful,  or  serene ; 
Indifference^  with  his  idiot  stare, 
And  Sympathy,  with  anxious  air. 
Paint  the  dejected  Cavalier, 
Doubtful,  disarmed,  and  sad  of  cheer; 
And  his  proud  foe,  whose  formal  eye 
Claim'd  conquest  now  and  mastery ; 
And  the  brute  crowd,  whose  envious  zeal 
Huzzas  each  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel. 
And  loudest  shouts  when  lowest  lie 
Exalted  worth  and  station  ingjL 
Tet  what  may  such  a  wish  avail  ? 
Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale,^ 
Hurrying,  as  best  I  can,  along. 
The  hearers  and  the  hasty  song;— 


1  Hie  Quarterl}f  Be^iewer,  after  qnoUng  from 

«« ^Tis  mine  to  tell  an  onward  tale,*' 
to 

'*  Or  snatch  a  bloeaom  from  the  bough,*' 
adda,  ''Aaamedly,  if  aach  lines  as  these  had  ocenzred  more 
frequently  in  Bokelqrf  it  would  hare  extorted  our  onqnalifled 
admiration;  and  althong^  we  lament  that  nomerous  little 
blemishes,  which  might  easily  be  remored,  hare  been  suffered 
to  remain ;  that  many  of  the  poetical  ornaments,  though  Justly 
conceived,  are  faintly  and  indistinctly  drawn ;  and  that  those 
finishing  touches  which  Mr.  Scott  has  the  talent  of  placing  with 
peculiar  taste  and  propriety,  are  too  qwrin^  scattered ;  we 
readfly  admit  that  he  has  UAd  his  *  onward  tale '  with  great 
vigour  and  animation ;  and  that  he  has  generally  redeemed  his 
fauHs,  by  the  richness  and  variety  d  his  tMBcy,  or  I7  the 
interest  of  his  narrative.*' 
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Like  traveller  when  api^oaching  home. 
Who  sees  the  shades  of  evening  come. 
And  must  not  now  his  coarse  delay, 
Or  choose  the  ftur,  but  winding  waj ; 
Naj,  scarcely  may  his  pace  suspend, 
Where  o'er  his  head  the  wildings  bend. 
To  bless  the  breeze  that  cools  his  brow. 
Or  snatch  a  blossom  from  the  bough. 


XXVIL 

The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste. 

Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  idefaced. 

Through  storied  lattices  no  more 

In  soften'd  Ught  the  sunbeams  pour. 

Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich 

Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  nicha 

The  Civil  fury  of  the  time 

Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime  ;^ 

For  dark  Fanaticism  rent 

Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament. 

And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrew 

Of  Bowes,  of  Bokeby,  and  Fitz-Hugh.^ 

And  now  was  seen,  unwonted  sight. 

In  holy  walls  a  scaffold  dight ! 

Where  once  the  priest,  of  grace  divine. 

Dealt  to  his  flock  the  mystic  sign ; 

There  stood  the  block  displayed,  and  there 

1  The  MS.  baa  not  Uiis  nor  the  preceding  couplet.    . 
*  I£8,  —  **  And  peasants*  base-bom  hands  overthrew 
The  tombs  of  Lacy  and  Fitz-Hogh.** 
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The  headsman  grim  hia  hatch^  bare; 
And  for  the  word  of  Hope  and  Faith, 
Besounded  loud  a  doom  of  death. 
Thrice  the  fierce  trumpet's  breath  was  heard^ 
And  echo'd  thrice  the  herald's  word. 
Dooming,  tot  breach  of  martial  laws, 
And  treason  to  the  Commons'  cause. 
The  Knight  of  Bokeby  and  O'Neale 
To  stoop  their  heads  to  block  and  steeL 
The  trumpets  flourish'd  high  and  shrill. 
Then  was  a  silence  dead  and  still ; 
And  silent  prayers  to  heaven  were  cast. 
And  stifled  sobs  were  bursting  fast, 
Till  from  the  crowd  begun  to  rise 
Murmurs  of  sorrow  or  surprise. 
And  from  the  distant  isles  there  came 
Deep-mutter'd  threats,  with  Wycliffe's  name.^' 

xxvin. 

But  Oswald,  guarded  by  his  band. 

Powerful  in  evil,  waved  his  hand. 

And  bade  Sedition's  voice  be  dead. 

On  peril  of  the  murmurer's  head. 

Then  first  his  glance  sought  Bokeby^s  Enight;' 

Who  gazed  on  the  tremendous  sight, 

As  calm  as  if  he  came  a  guest 

» MS.  — »» Muttering  of  threats,  and  WycUffe'g  name." 
*M8,  -r-  **  Then  from  his  yioUm  sou^t  to  know 

The  working  of  his  tragic  show, 

And  first  his  glance,**  etc 
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To  kindred  Baron's  feudal  feast,^ 
As  calm  as  if  that  trumpet-call 
Were  summons  to  the  banner'd  hall ; 
Firm  in  his  loyalty  he  stood, 
And  prompt  to  seal  it  with  his  blood. 
With  downcast  look  drew  Oswald  nigh, — 
He  durst  not  cope  with  Rokeby's  eyel — ^ 
And  said,  with  low  and  faltering  breath, 

'^  Thou  knoVst  the  terms  of  life  and  death." 
The  Knight  then  tum*d,  and  sternly  smiled ; 

"^  The  maiden  is  mine  only  child. 
Yet  shall  my  blessing  leave  her  head, 
If  with  a  traitor's  son  she  wed.'' 
Then  Bedmond  spoke :  "  The  life  of  one 
Might  thy  malignity  atone,^ 
On  me  be  flung  a  double  guilt ! 
Spare  Rokeby's  blood,  let  mine  be  spilt  I  ** 
Wycliflfe  had  listen'd  to  his  suit. 
But  dread  prevail'd,  and  he  was  mute. 

XXIX. 

And  now  he  pours  his  choice  of  fear 
In  secret  on  Matilda's  ear ; 
**  An  union  f orm'd  with  me  and  mine. 
Ensures  the  faith  of  Bokeby's  line. 

1  MS,  —  ** To  some  high  Baron*8  feudal  feast, 
And  that  loud  pealing  trumpet-call 
Was  summoiLB/'  etc. 

*  I£8.  —  '*  He  durst  not  meet  his  scornful  eyo.'* 

•IfS.  — •*.  .  .  the  Wood  of  one 

Might  thU  molignawt  plot  atone.*' 
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Consent,  and  all  this  dread  arraj, 

Like  morning  dream  shall  pass  away ; 

Eefuse,  and,  by  my  duty  press'd, 

I  give  the  word  —  thou  know'st  the  rest" 

Matilda,  still  and  motionless. 

With  terror  heard  the  dread  address. 

Pale  as  the  sheeted  maid  who  dies 

To  hopeless  love  a  sacrifice ; 

Then  wrung  her  hands  in  agony. 

And  round  her  cast  bewildered  eye. 

Now  on  the  scaffold  glanced,  and  now 

On  Wycliffe's  unrelenting  brow. 

She  veil'd  her  face,  and,  with  a  voice 

Scarce  audible,  —  '^  I  make  my  choice  I 

Spare  but  their  lives !  —  for  aught  beside. 

Let  Wilfrid's  doom  my  fate  decide. 

He  once  was  generous  1 "  —  As  she  spoke/ 

Dark  Wycliffe's  joy  in  triumph  broke:  — 

**  Wilfrid,  where  loiter'd  ye  so  late  ? 
Why  upon  Basil  rest  thy  weight  ?  — 
Art  spellbound  by  enchanter's  wand  ?  — 
Kneel,  kneel,  and  take  her  yielded  hand  ;^ 
Thank' her  with  raptures,  simple  boy  1 
Should  tears  and  trembling  speak  thy  joy  ?"— 

"  O  hush,  my  sire  I  To  prayer  and  tear 
Of  mine  thou  hast  refused  thine  ear ; 
But  now  the  awful  hour  draws  on. 
When  truth  must  speak  in  loftier  tone." 

1  In  the  place  of  this  and  preceding  couplet,  the  MS.  has : 
**  Successful  was  the  scheme  he  plannM  : 
•Kneel,  WUfreil  take  her  yielded  hand  P  " 
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XXX. 

He  took  Matilda's  hand :  ^  —  "  Dear  maid , 
Couldst  thou  so  injure  me,"  he  said, 
••  Of  thy  poor  friend  so  basely  deem, 
As  blend  with  him  this  barbarous  scheme  ? 
Alas !  my  efforts  made  in  vain. 
Might  well  have  saved  this  added  pain.^ 
But  now,  bear  witness  earth  and  heaven. 
That  ne'er  was  hope  to  mortal  given. 
So  twisted  '  with  the  strings  of  life. 
As  this  —  to  call  Matilda  wife ! 
I  bid  it  now  for  ever  part. 
And  with  the  effort  bursts  my  heart"  ^ 

His  feeble  frame  was  worn  so  low. 
With  wounds,  with  watching,  and  with  woe, 
That  nature  could  no  more  sustain 
The  agony  of  mental  pain. 
He  kneel'd  —  his  lip  her  hand  had  press'd, — * 
Just  then  he  felt  the  stem  arrest. 
Lower  and  lower  sunk  his  head, — 
They  raised  him,  —  but  the  life  was  fled  I 
Then,  first  alarm'd,  his  sire  and  train 
Tried  every  aid,  but  tried  in  vain. 
The  soul,  too  soft  its  ills  to  bear. 
Had  left  our  mortal  hemisphere, 

1 M8.  —  «*  He  kneel'd  and  took  her  hand.'' 
*2f8.  —  "  To  save  the  complicated  pain." 

*  I£8,  —  **  His  Ups  upon  her  hands  loere  pressed,  — 
Just  as  he  felt  the  stem  arrest." 
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And  sought  in  better  world  the  meed^ 
To  blameless  life  by  Heaven  decreed.^ 

XXXT, 

The  wretched  sire  beheld,  aghast. 
With  Wilfrid  all  his  projects  past, 

1  The  character  of  Wilfrid  ia  as  extensively  drawn,  and  eren 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  that  of  Bertram.  And  amidst  the  fine 
and  beautiful  moral  reflections  accompanying  it,  a  deep  insight 
into  the  human  heart  is  discemiUe :  we  had  almost  said  an  in- 
tuition more  penetrating  than  even  his,  to  whom  were  given 
these/* golden  keys  **  that  "  unlock  the  gates  of  joy.*' 
**  Of  horror  that  and  thrilling  fears, 
Or  ope  the  sacred  source  of  sympathetic  tears.** 

In  delineating  the  actors  of  this  dramatic  tale,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  more  sue- 1 
cessful  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Wilfrid,  a  person  of  the 
first  importance  in  the  whole  management  of  the  plot,  exhibits 
an  assemblage  of  qualities  not  unfrequently  combined  in  real 
life,  but,  so  far  as  we  can  recollect,  never  before  represented 
in  poetry.  It  is  indeed  a  character  which  required  to  be 
touched  with  great  art  and  delicacy.  The  reader  generally 
expects  to  find  beauty  of  form,  strength,  grace,  and  agility, 
united  with  powerful  passions,  in  the  prominent  figures  of 
romance ;  because  these  visible  qualities  are  the  most  frequent 
themes  of  panegyric,  and  usually  the  best  passports  to  admira- 
tion. The  absence  of  them  is  supposed  to  throw  an  air  of  ridi- 
cule on  the  pretentions  of  a  candidate  for  love  or  ^ory.  An 
ordinary  poet,  therefore,  would  have  despaired  of  awakening 
our  empathy  in  favour  of  that  lofty  and  generous  spirit,  and 
keen  sensibility,  which  at  once  animate  and  consume  the  frail 
and  sickly  frame  of  Wilfrid  :  yet  Wilfrid  is,  in  fact,  extremely 
interesting ;  and  his  death,  though  obviously  necessary  to  the 
condign  punishment  of  Oswald,  to  the  future  repose  of  Matilda, 
and  consequently  to  the  consummation  of  the  poem,  leaves 
strong  emotions  of  pity  and  regret  in  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
—  Quarterly  Review. 
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All  tum'd  and  centred  on  his  son^ 

On  Wilfrid  all —  and  he  was  gon& 
^  Aixd  I  am  childless  now/'  he  said ; 
«*  Childless,  thrpugh  that  relentless  maid  I 

A  lifetime's  arts,  in  vain  essaj'd, 

Are.bursting  on  thdr  artist's  head  I  — 

Here  lies  my  Wilfrid  dead  —  and  there 

Comes  hated  Mortham  for  his  heir, 

Eager  to  knit  in  happy  band 

With  Bokeby's  heiress  Bedmond's  hand 

And  shall  their  triumph  soar  o'er  all 

The  schemes  deep-laid  to  work  their  fall  ? 

No !  —  deeds,  which  prudence  might  not  dare^ 

Appal  not  yengeance  and  despair. 

The  murdress  weeps  upon  his  bier  — 

I'll  change  to  real  that  feigned  tear ! 

They  all  shall  share  destruction's  shock;  — 

Ho  1  lead  the  captives  to  the  block  1 "  — 

But  ill  his  Provost  could  divine 

His  feelings,  and  forbore  the  sign. 
*  Slave  1  to  the  block  I  —  or  I,  or  they, 

ShaU  face  the  judgment-seat  this  day  I" 

XXXII. 

The  outmost  crowd  have  heard  a  sound, 
like  horse's  hoof  on  harden'd  ground ; 
Nearer  it  came,  atid  yet  more  near, — 
The  very  deaths-men  paused  to  hear. 
'Tis  in  the  churchyard  now  —  the  tread 
Hath  waked  the  dwelling  of  the  dead  I 
Fresh  sod,  and  old  sepulchral  stone. 
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Betum  the  tramp  in  yaried  tone. 
All  eyes  upon  tiie  gateway  hang» 
When  through  the  Gtothic  arch  there  spniDg 
A  horseman  arm'd,  at  headlong  speed  — 
Sable  his  cloak,  his  plume,  his  steed.^ 
Fire  from  the  flinty  floor  was  spum'd. 
The  vaults  unwonted  clang  retum'd !  — 
One  instant's  glance  around  he  threw. 
From  saddlebow  his  pistol  drew. 
Grimly  determined  was  his  look ! 
His  charger  with  the  spurs  he  strook— 
All  scattered  backward  as  he  came. 
For  all  knew  Bertram  Bisingham ! 
Three  bounds  that  noble  courser  gave;* 
The  first  has  reach'd  the  central  nave. 
The  second  cleared  the  chancel  wide, 
The  third  —  he  was  at  Wyclifife's  side. 
Full  levelled  at  the  Baron's  head. 
Bung  the  report  —  the  bullet  sped  — 
And  to  his  long  account,  and  last. 
Without  a  groan  dark  Oswald  past  I 
All  was  so  quick,  that  it  might  seem 
A  flash  of  lightning,  or  a  dream. 

XXXTH 

While  yet  the  smoke  the  deed  concealfl^ 
Bertram  his  ready  charger  wheels ; 

1  See  Appendix,  Note  B. 

>  I£8.  —  **  Three  bounds  he  made,  that  noble  steed ; 

•me  fl«t  the  j  ^\!^^^  \  h-  freed. 
(  chancel*8  bound  \ 
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But  flounder'd  on  the  pavement-floor 
The  steed^  and  down  the  rider  bore,  ^ 

And,  bursting  in  the  headlong  swaj. 
The  faithless  saddle-girths  gave  waj. 
Twas  while  he  toil'd  him  to  be  freed, 
And  with  the  rein  to  raise  the  steed. 
That  from  amazement's  iron  trance 
All  Wycliffe's  soldiers  waked  at  once. 
Sword,  halberd,  musket-but,  their  blows 
HaiVd  upon  Bertram  as  he  rose ; 
A  score  of  pikes,  with  each  a  wound. 
Bore  down  and  pinn'd  him  to  the  ground;^ 
But  still  his  struggling  force  he  rears, 
'Gkdnst  hacking  brands  and  stabbing  spears; 
Thrice  from  assailants  shook  him  free. 
Once  gain'd  his  feet,  and  twice  his  knee. 
By  tenfold  odds  oppressed  at  length,* 
Despite  his  struggles  and  his  strength. 
He  took  '  a  hundred  mortal  wounds. 
As  mute  as  fox  'mongst  mangling  hounds ; 
And  when  he  died,  his  parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan !  ^ 
—  They  gazed,  as  when  a  lion  dies. 
And  hunters  scarcely  trust  their  eyes. 
But  bend  their  weapons  on  the  slain. 
Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  again  !^ 

1 M8,  —  **  Oppre$B^d  and  piim'd  him  to  the  ground." 
<  2f8.  —  **  And  vohen^  by  odds  borne  down  at  length." 
•If5.  — "Heftorc." 

^ M8,  —  **  Had  more  of  laughin  it  than  moan.*' 
*  M8.  —  ^*  But  held  their  weapons  ready  set^ 

Lest  the  grim  king  should  rouse  him  yety 
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Then  blow  and  insult  some  renew'd. 
And  from  the  trunk,  the  head  had  heVd, 
But  Basil's  voice  the  deed  forbade  ;^ 
A  mantle  o'er  the  corse  he  laid :  — 
**  Fell  as  he  was  in  act  and  mind. 
He  left  no  bolder  heart  behind : 
Then  give  him,  for  a  soldier  meet, 
A  soldier's  cloak  for  winding  sheet.*** 

XXXIV. 

No  more  of  death  and  dying  pang, 

No  more  of  trump  and  bugle  clang. 

Though  through  the  sounding  woods  there  come 

Banner  and  bugle,  trump  and  drum. 

Arm'd  with  such  powers  as  well  had  freed 

Young  Redmond  at  his  utmost  need, 

1  MS.  — ''  But  Basil  cheok'd  them  with  diadain, 

And  flung  a  mantle  o^er  the  slain/* 
>  Whether  we  see  him  scaling  the  cliffs  in  desperate 
course,  and  scaring  the  hawks  and  the  ravens  from  their 
nests ;  or,  while  the  Castle  is  on  fire,  breaking  from  the  cen- 
tral mass  of  smoke ;  or,  amidst  the  terrific  circumstances  of 
his  death,  when  his 

*' parting  groan 
Had  more  of  laughter  than  of  moan,** 
we  mark  his  race  of  terror,  with  Uie  i>oet,  like  the  '*  ere  of 
tropic  sun  I  ** 

'*  No  pale  gradations  quench  his  ray, 
No  twilight  dews  his  wrath  allay ; 
With  disk  like  batUe-target  red, 
He  rushes  to  his  burning  bed ; 
Dyes  the  wide  wave  with  bloody  light. 
Then  sinks  at  once  —  and  all  is  night  I  ** 

—  BrUish  Criiic 
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And  back'd  with  such  a  band  of  horse. 

As  might  less  ample  powers  enforce ; 

Possessed  of  every  proof  and  sign 

That  gave  an  heir  to  Mortham's  line, 

And  yielded  to  a  father's  arms 

An  image  of  his  Edith's  charms, — 

Mortham  is  come,  to  hear  and  see 

Of  this  strange  morn  the  history. 

What  saw  he  ?  —  not  the  church's  floor, 

Cumber'd  with  dead  and  stain'd  with  gore ; 

What  heard  he  ?  —  not  the  clamorous  crowd, 

That  shout  their  gratulations  loud : 

Bedmond  he  saw  and  heard  alone, 

Clasp'd  him,  and  sobb'd,  "  My  son,  my  son  I "  —  ^ 

XXXV. 

This  chanced  upon  a  summer  morn, 
When  yeUow  waved  the  heavy  corn : 
But  when  brown  August  o'er  the  land 
Call'd  forth  the  reaper's  busy  band, 
A  gladsome  sight  the  silvan  road 
From  Eglistone  to  Mortham  show'd. 

1 M8.  —  Here  the  Author  of  Rokeby  wrote, 

"End  of  Canto  VI." 

Stanza  xzxv.,  added  at  the  request  of  the  printer  and 
another  friend,  was  aocompanied  by  the  following  note  to 
Mr.  Ballantyne : 

"  Dbar  Jambs  :  —  I  send  you  this,  out  of  deference  to  opin* 
ions  so  strongly  expressed  ;  but  still  retainhig  my  own,  that  it 
spoils  one  effect  without  producing  another. 

**w.  s." 
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A  while  the  hardy  rustic  leaves 

The  task  to  bind  and  pile  the  sheaves, 

And  maids  their  sickles  fling  aside. 

To  gaze  on  bridegroom  and  on  bride. 

And  childhood's  wondering  group  draws  near. 

And  from  the  gleaner's  hands  the  ear 

Drops,  while  she  folds  them  for  a  prayer 

And  blessing  on  the  lovdy  pair. 

Twas  then  the  Maid  of  Bokeby  gave 

Her  plighted  troth  to  Bedmond  brave; 

And  Teesdale  can  remember  yet 

How  Fate  to  Virtue  paid  her  debt. 

And,  for  their  troubles,  bade  them  prove 

A  lengthen'd  life  of  peace  and  love. 


Time  and  Tide  had  thus  their  sway. 
Yielding,  like  an  April  day. 
Smiling  noon  for  suUen  morrow. 
Years  of  joy  for  hours  of  sorrow  !* 

1  Mr.  Scott  has  now  confined  himself  withhi  much  narrower 
limits,  and,  by  descending  to  the  sober  annals  of  the  serenteenth 
century,  has  renounced  nearly  all  those  ornaments  of  Gothic 
pageantry,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  taste  with  which  he 
displayed  them,  had  been  tolerated,  and  even  admired,  l^ 
modem  readers.  He  has  subjected  his  style  to  a  severer  code 
of  criticism.  The  language  of  the  poet  is  often  unconsciously 
referred  to  the  date  of  the  incidents  which  he  relates ;  so  that 
what  is  careless  or  idiomatic  eatMgea  censure,  as  a  supposed 
anomaly  of  antique  diction :  and  it  is,  perhi4)s,  partly  owing  to 
this  impression  that  the  phraseology  of  Jfarmion,  and  of  Tk$ 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  has  appeared  to  us  to  be  no  leas  faulty  than 
that  of  the  present  poem. 
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But,  be  this  as  it  may,  we  confidently  persist  in  thinking 
that,  in  this  last  experiment,  Mr.  8cott*s  popularity  will  be  still 
farther  confirmed ;  because  we  have  found  by  experience  that, 
although  during  the  first  hasty  inspection  of  the  poem,  under- 
taken for  the  gratification  of  our  curiosity,  some  blemishes 
intruded  themselves  upon  our  notice,  the  merits  of  the  stoiy, 
and  the  minute  shades  of  character  displayed  in  the  conduct 
of  it,  have  been  sufficient,  during  many  succeeding  perusals, 
to  awaken  our  feelings,  and  to  reanimate  and  sustain  our 
attention. 

The  original  fiction  from  which  the  poem  is  derived  appears 
to  us  to  be  constructed  with  considerable  ability  :  but  it  is  on 
the  felicity  with  which  the  poet  has  expanded  and  dramatised 
it,  on  the  diversity  of  the  characters,  on  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  unfolded,  and  on  the  ingenuity  with  which  eveiy  inci- 
dent is  rendered  subservient  to  his  final  purpose,  that  we  chiefly 
found  our  preference  of  this  over  his  former  productions.  From 
the  first  canto  to  the  last,  nothing  is  superfluous.  The  arrival  of 
a  nocturnal  visitor  at  Barnard  Castle  is  announced  with  such 
solemnity,  the  previous  terrors  of  Oswald,  the  arrogance  and 
ferocity  of  Bertram,  his  abruptness  and  discourte^  of  demean- 
our, are  so  minutely  delineated  that  the  picture  seems  as  if  it 
had  been  introduced  for  the  sole  purpose  of  displaying  the 
author^s  powers  of  description  ;  yet  it  is  from  this  visit  that  all 
the  subsequent  incidents  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily,  flow. 
Our  curiosity  is,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  poem,  most 
powerfully  excited;  the  principal  actors  in  the  scene  exhibit 
themselves  distinctly  to  our  view,  the  development  of  the  plot 
is  perfectly  continuous,  and  our  attention  is  never  interrupted 
or  suffered  to  relax.  —  Quarterly  Reeiew. 


This  producUim  of  Mr.  Scott  altogether  abounds  in  imagery 
and  description  less  than  either  of  its  precursors,  in  pretty 
nearly  the  same  proportion  as  it  contains  more  of  dramatic 
incident  and  character.  Yet  some  of  the  pictures  which  it 
presents  are  highly  wrought  and  vividly  coloured ;  for  example, 
the  terribly  animated  narrative,  in  the  fifth  canto,  of  the  battle 
within  the  hall,  and  the  conflagration  of  the  mansion  of  Bokeby. 

Several  defects,  of  more  or  less  importance,  we  noticed,  or 
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imagined  thai  we  notioedf  as  we  read«  It  wpp&Kn  like  pre- 
sumption to  accuse  Mr.  Scott  of  any  failure  in  req>ect  of  cos- 
tome — of  the  manners  and  character  of  the  times  which  he 
describes — yet  the  impression  produced  on  our  minds  hy  the 
perusal  has  certainly  been  that  we  are  thrown  back  in  imagi- 
nation to  a  period  considerably  antecedent  to  that  which  he 
intends  to  celebrate.  The  other  faults,  we  remariEsd,  consist 
principally  in  the  too  frequent  recurrence  of  those  whidi  we 
ha^e  so  often  noticed  on  former  occasions,  and  which  are  so 
incorporated  with  the  poet^s  style  tliat  it  is  now  become  as 
useless  as  it  is  painful  to  r^wat  the  censures  which  they  have 
occasioned. 

We  have  been  informed  that  Boktty  has  hitherto  circulated 
less  rapidly  than  has  usually  been  the  case  with  Mr.  Soott*s 
works.  If  the  fact  be  so,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  it  solely 
to  accidental  circumstances ;  being  persuaded  that  the  defects 
of  the  poem  are  only  common  to  it  with  all  the  productions  of 
its  author;  that  they  are  even  less  numerous  than  in  most; 
and  that  its  beauties,  though  of  a  different  stamp,  are  more 
profusely  scattered,  and,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  higher  order.  — 
Critical  Bepiew.  

Such  is  Bokebj/y  and  our  readers  must  confess  that  it  is  a 
veiy  interesting  tale.  Alone,  it  would  stamp  the  author  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  of  English  poets.  Of  the  story,  we 
need  hardly  say  anything  farther.  It  is  complicated  without 
being  confused,  and  so  artfully  suspended  in  its  unravelment 
as  to  produce  a  constantly  increasing  sensation  of  curiosity. 
Parts,  indeed,  of  the  catastrophe  may  at  intervals  be  foreseen, 
but  they  are  like  the  partial  glimpses  that  we  catch  of  a  noble  and 
well-shaded  building,  which  does  not  break  on  us  in  all  its  pro- 
portion and  in  all  its  beauty,  until  we  suddenly  arrive  in  front 
Of  the  characters  we  have  something  to  observe.  In  addition  to 
our  private  remarks.  Our  readers  may  perhaps  have  seen  that 
we  have  frequently  api^ed  the  term  sketchy  to  the  several  per- 
sonages of  the  drama.  Now,  although  this  poem  possesses 
more  variety  of  well-sustained  character  than  any  other  of  Mr. 
Scott^s  performances — although  Wilfrid  will  be  a  favourite 
with  every  lover  of  the  soft,  the  gentle,  and  the  pathetic,  while 
Edmund  offers  a  fearful  warning  to  misused  abilities — and 
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although  Bedmond  ib  indeed  a  man,  compared  to  the  Crar^ 
stouA  of  The  Loftfy  to  the  WUton  of  MarmUm^  or  to  the  Jtfa^ 
eolm  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake ;  yet  is  Redmond  himself  bat  a 
ihetch  compared  to  Bertram.  Here  is  Mr.  Scott's  true  and 
faToorite  hero.  He  has  no  ^' eneakliig  kindness"  for  these 
barbarians, — be  boldly  adopts  and  patronises  them.  Delo- 
raine  (it  has  hmnonrously  been  observed)  would  have  been 
exactly  what  Marmion  was,  could  he  haye  read  and  written ; 
Bertram  is  a  happy  mixture  of  both,  as  great  a  yillain,  if 
possible,  as  Marmion ;  and,  if  possible,  as  great  a  ecamp  as 
Deloraine.  His  character  is  completed  by  a  dash  of  the  fierce- 
ness of  Roderick  Dhu.  We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  the  good  taste  of  an  author  who  employs  his  utmost 
strength  of  description  on  a  compound  of  bad  qualities,  but 
we  must  observe,  in  the  way  of  protest  for  the  present,  that 
something  must  be  wrong  where  poetical  effect  and  moral 
approbation  are  so  much  at  variance.  We  leave  untouched 
the  general  argument,  whether  it  makes  any  difference  for 
poetical  purposes,  that  a  hero's  vices  or  his  virtues  should  pre- 
ponderate. Powerful  indeed  must  be  the  genius  of  the  poet 
who,  out  of  such  materials  as  those  above  mentioned,  can  form 
an  interesting  whole.  This,  however,  is  the  fact,  and  Bertram 
at  times  so  overcomes  hatred  with  admiration  that  he  (or  rather 
his  painter)  is  almost  pardonable  for  his  energy  alone.  There 
is  a  charm  about  this  spring  of  mind  which  bears  down  all 
opposition,  *^  and  throws  a  brilliant  veil  of  li^t  over  the  most 
hideous  deformity.'*  This  is  the  fascination  —  this  is  the 
variety  and  vigour  by  which  Mr.  Scott  recommends  barbarous 
heroes,  tmdignified  occurrences,  and,  occasionally,  the  most 
incorrect  language,  and  the  most  imperfect  versification : 
•*  Catch  but  his  fire  —  *  And  you  forgive  hhn  all.'" 

—  MoniMy  Review. 


That  Bok^,  as  a  whole,  is  equally  Interesting  with  Mr. 
Scott's  former  works,  we  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  assert. 
But  if  there  be,  comparatively,  a  diminution  of  interest,  it  is 
evidently  owing  to  no  other  c&use  than  the  time  or  place  of  its 
action  —  the  sobriety  of  the  period,  and  the  abated  wildness  of 
the  scenery.    With  us,  the  wonder  is,  that  a  x>eriod  so  late  as 
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that  of  Charles  the  First  could  hare  been  managed  so  dexter* 
onsly,  and  have  been  made  so  happily  subservient  to  poetio 
invention. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  <iftn.iaying  our 
opinion  that  the  tale  of  Bokeby  is  much  better  told  than  those 
of  The  Lay^  or  of  Marmion,  Its  characters  are  introduced 
with  more  ease ;  its  incidents  are  more  natural ;  one  event  is 
more  necessarily  generated  by  another ;  the  reader^s  mind 
is  kept  more  in  suspense  with  respect  to  the  termination  of  the 
story ;  and  the  moral  reflections  interspersed  are  of  a  deeper 
cast.  Of  the  versification,  also,  we  can  justly  pronounce,  that 
it  is  more  polished  than  in  Marmion  or  The  Lay  ;  and  though 
we  have  marked  some  careless  lines,  yet  even  in  the  instance 
of  **  bold  disorder,*'  Eokdby  can  furnish  little  room  for  animad* 
version.  In  fine,  if  we  must  compare  him  with  himsfllf,  we 
judge  Mr.  Scott  has  given  us  a  poem  in  BoMy^  superior  to 
MarmUm  or  The  Lay^  but  not  equal,  perhaps,  to  The  Lady  a/ 
the  Lake,  —  BrUieh  CrUic 
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KOTB  A. 

On  Barnard^ B  totoers,  and  Ttes^s  stream,  etc,  —p.  1. 

**Babna]u>  Cabtlb,**  said  old  Leland,  **staiideth  stately 
upon  Tees."  It  is  founded  upon  a  very  high  bank,  and  its 
ruins  impend  over  the  river,  inclnding  within  the  area  a  circuit 
of  six  acres  and  upwards.  This  once  magnificent  fortress 
derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Barnard  Baliol,  the  ancestor 
of  the  short  and  unfortunate  dynasty  of  that  name,  which  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Scottish  throne  under  the  patronage  of  Edward 
L  and  Edward  IIL  BalioPs  Tower,  afterward  mentioned  in 
the  poem,  is  a  round  tower  of  great  size,  situated  at  the  west- 
em  extremity  of  the  building.  It  bears  marks  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  remarkable  for  the  curious  construction  of  its 
vaulted  roof,  which  has  been  lately  greatly  injured  by  the 
operations  of  some  persons,  to  whom  the  tower  has  been  leased 
for  the  purpose  of  making  patent  shot !  The  prospect  from 
the  top  of  Bailors  Tower  commands  a  rich  and  magnificent  view 
of  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Tees. 

Barnard  Castle  often  changed  masters  during  the  middle 
ages.  Upcm  the  forfeiture  of  the  unfortunate  John  Baliol,  the 
first  King  of  Scotland  of  that  famUy,  Edward  I.  seized  this 
fortress  among  the  other  En^ish  estates  of  his  refractory 
vassal.  It  was  afterward  vested  in  the  Beauchamps  of  War- 
wick, and  in  the  Staflords  of  Buckingham,  and  was  also 
sometimes  in  the  possession  of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  and 
sometimes  in  that  of  the  Crown.  Richard  III.  is  said  to  have 
enlarged  and  strengthened  its  fortifications,  and  to  have  made 
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it  for  some  time  his  principal  residence,  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
bridling  and  suppressing  the  Lancastrian  faction  in  the  north- 
em  counties.  From  the  Staflords,  Barnard  Castle  passed, 
probably  by  marriage,  into  the  possession  of  the  powerful 
Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  and  belonged  to  the  last 
representative  of  that  family  when  he  engaged  with  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  in  the  ill-concerted  insurrection  of  the  twelfth 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  Sir  Geoige 
Bowes  of  Sheatlam,  who  held  great'  possessions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, anticipated  the  two  insurgent  earls,  by  seising  upon 
and  garrisoning  Barnard  Castle,  which  he  held  out  for  ten  days 
against  all  their  forces,  and  then  surrendered  it  upon  honour- 
able terms.  See  Sadler^s  State  Papers^  vol.  ii.  p.  880.  In  a 
ballad,  contained  in  Percy^s  Bdiquea  cf  Ancient  Poetry^  vol.  L, 
the  siege  is  thus  commemorated : 

**  Then  Sir  George  Bowes  he  straight  way  rose, 
After  them  some  spoyle  to  make ; 
These  noble  erles  turned  back  againe, 
And  aye  they  vowed  that  knight  to  take. 

**  That  baron  he  to  his  castle  fled ; 
To  Barnard  Castle  then  fled  he ; 
The  uttermost  walles  were  eathe  to  won, 
The  erles  have  won  them  presentUe. 

**  The  uttermost  walles  were  lime  and  Mck ; 
But  though  they  won  them  soon  anone, 
Long  ere  they  wan  the  innermost  waUes, 
For  they  were  cut  in  rock  and  stone.*' 

By  the  suppression  of  this  rebellion,  and  the  conaeqoent 
forfeiture  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  Barnard  Castle  re- 
verted to  the  Crown,  and  was  sold  or  leased  out  to  Car,  Earl  of 
Somerset,  the  guilty  and  unhappy  favourite  of  James  L  It 
was  afterward  granted  to  Sir  Henry  Vane  the  elder,  and  was 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  occupied  for  the  Parliament, 
whose  interest  during  the  Civil  War  was  so  keenly  espoused 
by  the  Vanes.  It  is  now,  with  the  other  estates  of  that  family, 
the  property  of  the  Right  Honourable  Earl  of  Darlington. 
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NOTB  B. 

The  moriori*8  plumes  his  visage  hide, 
And  the  buff-coat,  in  ample  fold, 
Mantles  his  form's  gigantic  motUd,  — p.  6. 

The  use  of  complete  soita  of  armour  was  fallen  into  disnae 
during  the  Civil  War,  though  they  were  etill  worn  by  leaders 
of  rank  and  importance.  ''In  the  reign  of  King  Jamee  I./' 
says  our  military  antiquary,  **  no  great  alterations  were  made 
in  the  article  of  defensive  armour,  except  that  the  bufi-coat,  or 
jerkin,  whieh  was  originally  worn  under  the  cuirass,  now  be* 
came  frequently  a  substitute  for  it,  it  having  been  found  that 
a  good  buff  leather  would  of  itself  resist  the  stroke  of  a  sword ; 
this,  however,  only  occasionally  took  place  among  the  light* 
armed  cavalry  and  infantry,  complete  suits  of  annour  being 
still  used  among  the  heavy  horse.  Bufi-coats  continued  to  be 
worn  by  the  city  trained-bands  till  within  the  memory  of  per* 
sons  now  living,  so  that  defensive  armour  may,  in  some  meas- 
ure, be  said  to  have  terminated  in  the  same  materials  with 
which  it  began,  that  is,  the  skins  of  animals,  or  leather.*'  — 
Chrose's  MUitary  AntiquiUes.     Lond.  1801,  4to,  vol.  U.  p.  823. 

Of  the  buff-coats,  which  were  worn  over  the  corslets,  several 
are  yet  preserved ;  and  Captain  Grose  has  given  an  engraving 
of  one  which  was  used  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  by  Sir  Francis 
Rhodes,  Bart.,  of  Balbrough-Hall,  Derbyshire.  They  were 
usually  lined  with  silk  or  linen,  secured  before  by  buttons,  oc 
by  a  lace,  and  often  richly  decorated  with  gold  or  silver  em- 
broideiy.  From  the  following  curious  account  of  a  dispute 
respecting  a  buff-coat  between  an  old  Roundhead  captain  and  a 
justice  of  peace,  by  whom  his  arms  were  seized  after  the  Res- 
toraticm,  we  learn  that  the  value  and  importance  of  this  de- 
fensive garment  were  considerable :  **  A  party  of  horse  came 
to  my  house,  commanded  1^  Mr.  Peebles ;  and  he  told  me  he 
was  come  for  my  arms,  and  that  I  must  deliver  them.  I  Mked 
him  for  his  order.  He  told  me  he  had  a  better  order  than 
Oliver  used  to  give ;  and,  clapping  his  hand  upon  his  sword- 
hilt,  he  said,  that  was  his  order.  I  told  him,  if  he  had  none 
but  that,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  take  my  arms ;  and  then  ha 
pulled  out  his  warrant,  and  I  read  it.  It  was  signed  by  Went- 
worth  Armitage,  a  general  warrant  to  search  all  persons  they 
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suspected,  and  so  left  the  power  to  the  soldiers  at  their  pleas- 
ure. They  came  to  us  at  Coalley-Hall,  about  sun-setting ;  and 
I  caused  a  candle  to  be  lifted,  and  conveyed  Peebles  into  the 
room  where  my  arms  were.  My  arms  were  near  the  kitchen 
fire ;  and  there  they  took  away  fowling-pieces,  pistols,  mus- 
kets, carbines,  and  such  like,  better  than  £20.  Then  Mr. 
Peebles  asked  me  for  my  bufi-coat ;  and  I  told  htm  they  had 
no  order  to  take  away  my  apparel.  He  told  me  I  was  not  to 
dispute  their  orders ;  but  if  I  would  not  deliver  it,  he  would 
carry  me  away  prisoner,  and  had  me  out  of  doors.  Tet  he  let 
me  alone  unto  the  next  morning,  that  I  must  wi^t  upon  Sir  John 
at  Halifax;  and,  coming  before  him,  he  threatened  me,  and 
said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat,  for  it  was  too  good  for  me  to 
keep.  I  told  him  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  demand  my 
apparel;  and  he,  growing  into  a  fit,  called  me  rebel  and 
traitor,  and  said,  if  I  did  not  send  the  coat  with  all  q[>eed,  he 
would  send  me  where  I  did  not  like  well.  I  told  him  I  was  no 
rebel,  and  he  did  not  well  to  call  me  so  before  these  soldiers 
and  gentlemen,  to  make  me  the  mark  for  every  one  to  diooi 
at.  I  departed  the  room  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  threat- 
enings,  did  not  send  the  coat.  But  the  next  day  he  sent  John 
Lyster,  the  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Lyster,  of  Shipiden-HaU,  for 
this  coat,  with  a  letter,  verbatim  thus :  '  Mr.  Hodson,  I  ad- 
mire you  will  play  the  child  so  with  me  as  you  have  done,  in 
writing  such  an  inconsiderate  letter.  Let  me  have  the  buff- 
coat  sent  forthwith,  otherwise  you  shall  so  hear  from  me  as 
vrill  not  vexy  well  please  you.*  I  was  not  at  home  when  this 
inessenger  came  ;  but  I  had  ordered  my  wife  not  to  delivw  it, 
but,  if  they  would  take  it,  let  them  look  to  it :  and  he  took  it 
away ;  and  one  of  Sir  John*s  brethren  wore  it  many  years 
after.  They  sent  Captain  Butt  to  compound  with  my  wife 
about  it ;  but  I  sent  word  I  would  have  my  own  again :  but 
he  advised  me  to  take  a  x>rice  for  it,  and  make  no  more  ado. 
I  sai^,  it  was  hard  to  take  my  arms  and  apparel  too ;  I  had 
laid  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for  them  ;  I  hoped  they  did  not 
mean  to  destroy  me,  by  taking  my  goods  illegally  from  me. 
He  said  he  would  make  up  the  matter,  if  I  pleased,  betwixt  us : 
and,  it  seems,  had  brought  Sir  John  to  a  price  tor  my  coat.  I 
would  not  have  taken  £10  for  it ;  he  would  have  given  about 
£4 ;  but,  wanting  my  receipt  for  the  money,  he  kept  both 
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■ides,  and  I  had  never  aatiafaction.*'— lfemo2r<  qf  Captain 
Modgion,  Edin.  1806,  p.  178. 

KoM  C. 

Monckton  and  Mitton  told  the  news^ 

How  troops  of  roundheads  choked  the  Ouee, 

And  many  a  bonny  Scot,  agJiaet, 

Spurring  hie  palfrey  northward^  past, 

Cursing  the  day  when  zeal  or  meed 

First  lured  their  Lesley  o'er  the  Tweed,  —p.  24. 

Monckton  and  Mitton  are  villages  near  the  river  Ome,  and 
not  very  distant  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  particnlan  of 
the  action  were  violently  disputed  at  the  Ume ;  but  the  follow- 
ing extract,  from  the  Manuscript  Histcnry  of  the  Baronial  House 
of  Somerville,  is  decisive  as  to  the  flight  of  the  Scottish  general, 
the  Earl  of  Leven.  The  particulars  are  given  by  the  author 
of  the  history  on  the  authority  of  his  father,  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family.  This  curious  manuscript  has  been 
publidied  by  consent  of  my  noble  friend,  the  present  Lord 
Somerville. 

**The  order  of  this  great  battell,  wherin  both  armies  was 
neer  of  ane  equall  number,  consisting,  to  the  best  calculatione, 
neer  to  three  score  thousand  men  upon  both  eydes,  I  shall  not 
take  upon  me  to  discryve ;  albeit,  from  the  draughts  then  taken 
upon  the  place,  and  information  I  reoeaved  from  this  gentle- 
man, who  being  then  a  volunteer,  as  having  no  command,  had 
opportunitie  and  libertie  to  ryde  from  the  one  wing  of  the  armie 
to  the  other,  to  view  all  ther  several  squadrons  of  horse  and 
battallions  of  foot,  how  formed,  and  in  what  manner  drawn 
up,  with  every  other  circumstance  relating  to  the  fight,  and  that 
both  as  to  the  king*s  armies  and  that  of  the  Parliament's, 
amongst  whom,  tmtill  the  engadgment,  he  went  from  statione  to 
statione  to  observe  ther  order  and  forme ;  but  that  the  descrip- 
tione  of  this  battell,  with  the  various  success  on  both  sides  at 
the  beginning,  with  the  loss  of  the  royal  armie,  and  the  sad 
effects  that  followed  that  misfortune  as  to  his  Majestie*s  inter- 
est, hes  been  so  often  done  already  by  English  authors,  little  to 
our  commendatione,  how  justly  I  shall  not  dispute,  selng  the 
truth  is,  as  our  principall  generall  fied  that  ni^^t  neer  fourtie 
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mylles  from  the  place  of  the  fight,  that  part  of  the  annie  when 
he  commaoded  being  totallie  routed ;  but  it  is  as  trae,  that 
much  of  the  victorie  is  attributed  to  the  good  conduct  of  Darid 
Lesselie,  lievetennent-generall  of  our  horse.  Cromwell  himiwlf, 
that  minione  of  fortune,  but  the  rod  of  God^s  wrath^  to  punish 
eftirwaid  three  rebellious  nations,  disdained  not  to  take  orders 
from  him,  albeit  then  in  the  same  qualitie  of  command  for  the 
Parliament,  as  being  lieyetennent-general  to  the  Earl  of  BCan- 
chester^s  horse,  whom,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Scots  horse, 
haveing  routed  the  prince's  right  wing,  as  he  had  done  that  of 
the  Parliament's.  These  two  commanders  of  the  horse  up<m 
that  wing,  wisely  restrained  the  great  bodies  of  their  horse  from 
persuing  these  brocken  troups,  but,  wheelling  to  the  left-hand, 
falls  in  upon  the  naked  flanks  of  the  prince's  main  hattalliom 
of  foot,  carrying  them  doune  with  great  violence ;  nether  melt 
they  with  any  great  resistance  untill  they  came  to  the  Marcpies 
of  Newcastle  his  battallione  of  White  Coats,  who,  first  pepper- 
ing them  soundly  with  their  shott,  when  they  came  to  charge, 
stoutly  boor  them  up  with  their  picks  that  th^  oould  not  enter 
to  break  them.  Here  the  Parliament's  horse  of  that  wing  re- 
ceaved  ther  greatest  losse,  and  a  stop  for  sometyme  pott  to 
ther  hoped-for  victorie ;  and  that  only  by  the  stout  resistaooe 
of  this  gallant  battallione,  which  consisted  neer  of  four  thousand 
foot,  untill  at  length  a  Scots  regiment  of  dragouns,  commanded 
by  CoUonell  Frizeall,  with  other  two,  was  brought  to  open  them 
ui>on  some  hand,  which  at  length  they  did,  when  all  the  am- 
muuitione  was  spent.  Having  refused  quarters,  every  man 
fell  in  the  same  order  and  ranke  wherin  he  had  foug^ten. 

*'  Be  this  execution  was  done,  the  prince  returned  frorfi  the 
persuite  of  the  ri^t  wing  of  the  Parliament's  horse,  which  he 
had  beatten  and  followed  too  farre,  to  the  losse  of  the  battell, 
which  certanely,  in  all  men's  opinions,  he  might  have  caryed 
if  he  had  not  been  too  violent  upon  the  persuite ;  which  gave 
his  enemies  upon  the  left-hand  opportunitie  to  diq[)er8e  and  cut 
doune  his  infantrie,  who,  haveing  cleared  the  field  of  all  the 
standing  bodies  of  foot,  wer  now,  with  many  ...  of  their 
oune,  standing  ready  to  receave  the  charge  of  his  aUmost  spent 
horses,  if  he  should  attempt  it ;  which  the  prince  observeing, 
and  seing  all  lost,  he  retreated  to  Torke  with  two  thousand 
horse.    Notwithstanding  of  this,  ther  was  that  night  such  a 
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consternatione  in  the  Parliament  armies,  that  it^s  belieyed  by 
most  of  those  that  wer  there  present,  that  if  the  prince,  hayeing 
80  great  a  body  of  horse  inteire,  had  made  ane  onfall  that  night, 
or  the  ensueing  morning  be-tyme,  he  had  carryed  the  victorie 
out  of  ther  hands ;  for  it*s  certane,  by  the  morning's  light,  he 
had  rallyed  a  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  wherof  ther  was  neer 
three  thousand  gallant  horse.  These,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  toune  and  garrisoune  of  Torke,  might  have  done  much  to 
have  recoyered  the  victory,  for  the  losse  of  this  battell  in  effect 
lost  the  king  and  his  interest  in  the  three  kingdomes;  his 
Majestie  never  being  aMe  efUr  this  to  make  head  in  the  north, 
but  lost  his  garrisons  every  day. 

*^As  for  Generall  Lesselie,  in  the  beginning  of  this  flight 
baveing  that  part  of  the  army  quite  brocken,  whare  he  had 
placed  himself,  by  the  valour  of  the  prince,  he  imagined,  and 
was  confermed  by  the  opinlone  of  others  then  upon  the  place 
with  him,  that  the  battell  was  irrecoverably  lost,  seeing  they 
wer  fleeing  upon  all  hands ;  theirfore  they  humblie  intreated 
his  excellence  to  reteir  and  wait  his  better  fortune,  which, 
without  farder  advyseing,  he  did ;  and  never  drew  bridle  untill 
he  came  the  lenth  of  Leads,  having  ridden  all  that  night  with  a 
cloak  of  drop  de  herrie  about  him,  belonging  to  this  gentleman 
of  whom  I  write,  then  in  his  retinue,  with  many  other  officers 
of  good  qualitie.  It  was  neer  twelve  the  next  day  befor  they 
had  the  certanety  who  was  master  of  the  field,  when  at  length 
ther  arryves  ane  expresse,  sent  by  David  Lesselie,  to  acquaint 
the  general  they  had  obtained  a  most  glorious  victory,  and  that 
the  prince,  with  his  brocken  troupes,  was  fled  from  Torke. 
This  intelligence  was  somewhat  amazeing  to  these  gentlemen 
that  had  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  disorder  of  the  armie  before 
ther  retearing,  and  had  then  accompaayed  the  general  in  his 
flight ;  who,  being  much  wearyed  that  evening  of  the  battell 
with  ordering  of  his  armie,  and  now  quite  spent  with  his  long 
Journey  in  the  night,  had  casten  himselfe  doune  upon  a  bed  to 
rest,  when  this  gentleman  comeing  quyetly  into  his  chamber, 
he  awoke,  and  haj^ily  cryes  out,  *  Lievetennent^ollonell,  what 
newes  ?  *  —  *  All  is  safe,  may  it  please  your  Excellence ;  the 
Parliament's  armie  hes  obtained  a  great  victory ; '  and  then 
delyvers  the  letter.  The  generall,  upon  the  hearing  of  this, 
knocked  upon  his  breast,  and  sayes,  *  I  would  to  God  I  had 
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dyed  npon  the  place  I  ^  and  then  opena  the  letter,  which,  in  » 
few  lines,  gave  ane  account  of  the  victory,  and  in  the  doee 
pressed  his  speedy  retume  to  the  annle,  which  he  did  the  next 
day,  being  accompanyed  some  mylles  back  by  this  gentleman, 
who  then  takes  his  leave  of  him,  and  receaved  at  parting  many 
expressions  of  )i[yndenesse,  with  promises  that  he  would  never 
be  unmyndf  ul  of  his  care  and  respect  towards  him ;  and  in  the 
end  he  intreats  him  to  present  his  service  to  all  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  Scotland.  Thereftir  the  generall  sets  forward 
in  his  journey  for  the  armie,  as  this  gentleman  did  f or  .  .  . 
in  order  to  his  transportations  for  Scotland,  where  he  anyved 
sex  dayes  efUr  the  fight  of  Mestoune  Muir,  and  gave  the  first 
true  account  and  descriptions  of  that  great  battell,  wherin  the 
Covenanters  then  j^oryed  soe  much,  that  they  impiously  boasted 
the  Lord  had  now  signally  appeared  for  his  cause  and  people ; 
it  being  ordinary  for  them,  dureing  the  whole  time  of  this  wane, 
to  attribute  the  greatnes  of  their  success  to  the  goodnes  and 
justice  of  their  cause,  unUll  Divine  Justice  tiysted  them  with 
some  crosse  dispensatione,  and  then  you  might  have  heard  this 
language  from  them,  *  That  it  pleases  the  Lord  to  give  his  oune 
the  heavyest  end  of  the  tree  to  bear,  that  the  saints  and  the 
people  of  God  must  still  be  sufferers  while  they  are  here  away, 
that  the  malignant  party  was  God*s  rod  to  punish  them  for  ther 
unthankf  ullnesse,  which  in  the  end  he  will  cast  into  the  fire ;  * 
with  a  thousand  other  expressions  and  scripture  citations, 
prophanely  and  blasphemously  uttered  by  them  to  palliate  ther 
villainie  and  rebellion."  — Memorie  of  the  SomeniUet.  Edin. 
1816. 

NOTB  D. 

E&w  whUUe  ra$h  bid$  Umpet/U  roar,  —p.  67. 

That  this  is  a  general  superstition,  is  well  known  to  all  who 
have  been  on  ship-board,  or  who  have  conversed  with  seamen. 
The  most  formidable  whistler  that  I  remember  to  have  met 
with  was  the  apparition  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Leakey,  who,  about 
1686,  resided,  we  are  told,  at  Mynehead,  in  Somerset,  where 
her  only  son  drove  a  considerable  trade  between  that  port  and 
Wateriord,  and  was  owner  of  several  vessels.  This  old  gentle- 
woman was  of  a  social  disposition,  and  so  acceptable  to  her 
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friends,  that  they  used  to  say  to  her  aod  to  each  other  it  were 
pHy  such  an  excellent  good-natured  old  lady  should  die;  to 
which  she  was  wont  to  reply,  that  whatever  pleasure  they 
might  find  in  her  company  just  now,  they  would  not  greatly 
like  to  see  or  conyerse  with  her  after  death,  which  neyertheless 
she  was  apt  to  think  might  happen.  Accordingly,  after  her 
death  and  funeral,  she  began  to  iqypear  to  various  persons  by 
night  and  by  noonday,  in  her  ovm  house,  in  the  town  and 
fields,  at  sea  and  upon  shore.  So  far  had  she  departed  from 
her  former  urbanity,  that  she  is  recorded  to  have  kicked  a 
doctor  of  medicine  for  his. impolite  negligence  in  omitting  to 
hand  her  over  a  stile.  It  was  also  her  humour  to  appear  upon 
the  quay,  and  call  for  a  boat.  Bi^  especially  so  soon  as  any 
of  her  son's  ships  t^sproached  the  harbour,  *^  this  ^ost  would 
appear  in  the  same  garb  and  Ukeness  as  when  she  was  alive, 
and,  standing  at  the  mainmast,  would  Mow  with  a  whistle, 
and  though  it  were  never  so  great  a  calm,  yet  immediately 
there  would  arise  a  most  dreadful  storm,  that  would  break, 
wreck,  and  drown  ship  and  goods.'*  When  she  had  thus  pro- 
ceeded until  her  son  had  neither  credit  to  frei^t  a  vessel,  nor 
could  have  procured  men  to  sail  it,  she  began  to  attack  the 
persons  of  his  family,  and  actually  strangled  their  only  child 
in  the  cradle.  The  rest  oi  her  story,  showing  how  the  spectre 
looked  over  the  shoulder  of  her  daughter-in-law  while  dressing 
her  hair  at  a  looking-glass,  and  how  Mrs.  Leakey  the  younger 
took  courage  to  address  her,  and  how  the  beldam  despatched 
her  to  an  Irish  prelate,  famous  for  his  crimes  and  misfortunes, 
to  exhort  him  to  rep^itance,  and  to  ai^rise  him  that  other- 
wise he  would  be  hanged,  and  how  the  bishop  was  satisfied 
with  replying,  that  if  he  was  bom  to  be  hanged,  he  should  not 
be  drowned ; — all  these,  with  many  more  particulars,  may  be 
found  atr  the  end  of  one  of  John  Dunton's  publications,  called 
Athenianiim,  London,  1710,  where  the  tale  is  engrossed  under 
the  title  of  The  Apparition  Midenee. 

Nora  B. 

The  Demon  Frigate,  —p.  68. 

This  is  an  allusion  to  a  well-known  nautical  superstition 
concerning  a  fantastic  vessel,  called  by  sailors  the  Flying 
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Dutchman^  and  supposed  to  be  seen  about  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  is  distinguished  from  earthly  Tessek 
by  bearing  a  press  of  sail  when  all  others  are  unable,  from 
stress  of  weather,  to  show  an  inch  of  canvas.  The  cause  of 
her  wandering  is  not  altogether  certain ;  but  the  genwal  ac- 
count is,  that  she  was  originally  a  yessel  loaded  with  great 
wealth,  on  board  of  which  some  horrid  act  of  murder  and 
I^racy  had  been  committed ;  that  the  plague  broke  out  among 
the  wictked  crew  who  had  perpetrated  the  crime,  and  that  they 
sailed  in  vain  from  port  to  port,  offering,  as  the  price  of  shel- 
ter, the  whole  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth ;  that  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  every  harbour,  for  foar  of  the  contagion  which 
was  devouring  them;  and  that,  as  a  punishment  of  th^ 
crimes,  the  apparition  of  the  ship  still  continues  to  haunt  those 
seas  in  which  the  catastrophe  took  place,  and  is  considered  by 
the  mariners  as  the  worst  of  all  possible  omens. 

My  late  lamented  friend.  Dr.  John  Leyden,  has  introduced 
this  phenomenon  into  his  Scenes  qf  Infancy,  imputing,  with 
poetical  ingenuity,  the  dreadful  judgment  to  the  first  ship 
which  commenced  the  slave  trade : 

'*  Stout  was  the  ship,  from  Benin*s  palmy  shore 
That  first  the  weight  of  barter'd  captives  bore ; 
Bedimm'd  with  blood,  the  sun  wkh  shrinking  beams 
B^eld  her  bounding  o*er  the  ocean  streams ; 
But,  ere  the  moon  her  silver  bonis  had  reared, 
Amid  the  crew  the  speckled  plague  iq)pear*d. 
Faint  and  despairing,  on  their  watery  bier. 
To  every  friendly  thore  the  sailors  steer ; 
RepellM  from  port  to  port,  they  sue  in  vain, 
And  track  with  slow  unsteady  sail  the  main. 
Where  ne^er  the  bright  and  buoyant  wave  is  seen 
To  streak  with  wandering  f  oacm  the  sea-weedB  green, 
Towers  the  tall  mast  a  lone  and  leafless  tree. 
Till  self-impell'd  amid  the  waveless  sea ; 
Where  summer  breezes  ne'er  were  heard  to  sing, 
Nor  hovering  snow-birds  spread  the  downy  wing, 
Fix^d  as  a  rock  amid  the  boundless  plain. 
The  y^ow  stream  pollutes  the  stagnant  main. 
Till  far  through  night  the  f un^ul  flames  aspire, 
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As  the  red  lightning  smites  the  ghastly  pyre. 
Still  doomM  by  fate  on  weltering  billows  rolPd, 
Along  the  deep  their  restless  course  to  hold, 
Scenting  the  storm,  the  shadowy  sailors  guide 
Tlie  prow  with  sails  opposed  to  wind  and  tide ; 
The  Speotre  Ship,  in  lirid  glfanpsing  light, 
Glares  baleful  on  the  shuddering  watch  at  night, 
Unblest  of  God  and  man  I  —  Till  time  shall  end, 
Its  view  strange  horror  to  the  storm  shall  lend.'* 


NOTB  F. 

But  chief  aro$e  kU  victor  pride. 

When  that  brave  MarahcU  foughi  and  died,  —p.  129. 

The  chief  victory  which  I^rone  obtained  over  the  English 
was  in  a  battle  fought  near  Blackwater,  while  he  besieged  a 
fort  garrisoned  by  the  English,  which  commanded  the  passes 
into  his  country. 

''  This  captain  and  his  few  warders  did  with  no  less  courage 
suffer  hunger,  and,  having  eaten  the  few  horses  they  had, 
lived  vpon  hearbes  growing  in  the  ditches  and  wals,  suffering 
all  extremities,  till  the  lord-lieutenant,  in  the  moneth  of  August, 
sent  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  Marshall  of  Ireland,  with  the  most 
choice  companies  of  foot  and  horse-troopes  of  the  English 
army  to  victual  this  fort,  and  to  raise  the  rebels  siege.  When 
the  English  entered  the  place  and  thicke  woods  beyond 
Arma^,  on  the  east  side,  l^rrone  (with  all  the  rebels  assembled 
to  him)  pricked  forward  wUh  rage,  enuy,  and  settled  rancour 
against  the  marriiaU,  assayled  the  Englli^,  and  turning  his  full 
fOToe  against  the  marshall's  person,  had  the  successe  to  kill 
him,  valiantly  fitting  among  the  thickest  of  the  rebels. 
Whereupon  the  English  being  dismayed  with  his  death,  the 
rebels  obtained  a  great  victory  against  them.  I  terme  it  great, 
since  the  English,  from  their  first  arriual  in  that  kingdome, 
neuer  had  received  so  great  an  ouerthrow  as  this,  commonly 
called  the  Defeat  of  Blackewater ;  thirteene  valiant  captaines 
and  1,600  common  souldlers  (whereof  many  were  of  the  old 
companies  which  had  serued  in  Brittany  vnder  General  Nor- 
reys)  were  slain  in  the  field.    The  yielding  of  the  fort  of 
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filaokwater  followed  this  disaster,  wh^i  the  assaulted  goaxd 
saw  no  hope  of  relief ;  but  eqMcially  ypon  messages  sent  to 
Captain  Williams  from  onr  broken  forces,  retired  to  Armagh 
professing  that  all  their  safety  depended  vpon  his  yielding  the 
fort  into  the  hands  of  l^rrone,  without  whioh  danger  Captaine 
Williams  professed  that  no  want  or  miserie  shodld  have  in- 
dooed  him  thereonto.**  —  FynM  Mory$on^$  Itenerary.  Lon- 
don, 1617,  fol.  part  U.  p.  24. 

Tyrone  is  said  to  have  entertained  a  personal  animosi^ 
against  the  knight^narshal,  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  idiom  he 
accused  of  detaining  the  letters  which  he  sent  to  Qoeen 
Elizabeth,  explanatory  of  his  conduct,  and  offering  terms  of 
submission.  The  river,  called  by  the  English,  Blackwater,  is 
termed  in  Irish,  Ayon-Dulf,  which  has  the  same  significadon. 
Both  names  are  mentioned  by  Spenser  in  his  Jiiarriage  of  the 
Thames  and  the  liedkoay.  But  I  understand  that  his  verses 
relate  not  to  the  Blackwater  of  Ulster,  but  to  a  river  of  the 
same  name  in  the  south  of  Ireland : 

**  Swift  Avon-Duff,  which  of  the  Englishmen 
Is  called  Blackwater  ^  " 


NOTB  G. 

The  Taniet  he  to  great  0'Neale,'-p,  129. 

Xudox,  What  is  that  whioh  you  call  Tanist  and  TUiisdy? 
These  be  names  and  terms  never  heard  of  nor  known  to  us. 

Iren.  It  is  a  custom  amongst  all  the  Irish,  that  presently 
after  the  death  of  one  of  their  chief e  lords  or  captaines,  they 
doe  presently  assemUe  themselves  to  a  place  generally  ap- 
pointed and  knowne  unto  them,  to  choose  another  in  his  stead, 
where  they  do  nominate  and  elect,  for  the  most  part  not  the 
eldest  Sonne,  nor  any  of  the  children  of  the  lord  deceased,  but 
the  next  to  him  in  blood,  that  is,  the  eldest  and  worthiest,  as 
commonly  the  next  brother  unto  him,  if  he  have  any,  or  the 
next  cousin,  or  so  forth,  as  any  is  elder  in  that  kindred  or  s^ ; 
and  then  next  to  them  doe  they  choose  the  next  of  the  blood 
to  be  Tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in  the  said  captainiy, 
if  he  live  thereunto. 

Mudox,    Do  they  not  use  any  ceremony  in  this  election, 
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for  all  barbarouB  nattons  are  commonly  great  obflervera  of 
ceremonies  and  BupersUtiotis  riies  ? 

Iren,  **  Th^  use  to  plaee  him  that  shall  he  tjheir  captaine 
upon  a  stone,  always  reserved  to  that  piupose,  and  placed  com- 
monly upon  a  hill.  In  some  of  which  I  have  seen  formed  and 
engraven  a  foot,  which  th^  say  was  the  measure  of  their  first 
ci^taine's  foot ;  whereon  hee  standing,  receives  an  oath  to 
preserve  all  the  ancient  former  cnstomes  of  the  conntrey, 
invicrfable,  and  to  deliver  up  the  succession  peaceably  to  his 
Tanist,  and  then  hath  a  wand  delivered  unto  him  by  some 
whose  proper  office  that  is ;  alter  which,  descending  from  the 
stone,  he  tumeth  himself  round,  thrice  forwards  and  thrice 
backwards. 

Sudox.    But  how  is  the  Tanist  chosen  ? 

Iren.  They  say  he  setteth  but  one  foot  upon  the  stone, 
and  reoeiveth  the  like  oath  that  the  ci4[>taine  did.  —  8peMer^» 
View  of  the  State  of  Irekmd,  apud  Works,  Lond.  1805,  8vo, 
vol.  vii.  p.  306. 

The  Tanist,  therefore,  of  O'Neale,  was  the  hehr-«pparent  of 
his  power.  This  kind  of  succession  ttppeom  also  to  have  regu- 
lated, in  very  remote  times,  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land. It  would  have  been  imprudent,  if  not  impossible,  to  have 
asserted  a  minor's  ri|^t  of  suecessiim  in  those  stormy  days, 
when  the  principles  of  poli<sy  were  summed  up  in  my  friend 
Mr.  Wordsworth's  lines : 

*^  .  .  the  good  old  rule 
Sufflceththemi  the  simple  plan, 

That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep  who  can." 


NOTB  H. 

BUplaUedhair  in  df-locke  ipread,  €ec.  —  p.  180. 

There  is  here  an  attempt  to  describe  the  ancient  Irish  dress, 
of  which  a  poet  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day  has  given  us  the 
following  particulars : 

**  I  marvailde  in  my  mynde, 
and  thereupon  did  muse, 
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To  see  a  Mde  of  heayenlie  hewe 

an  ouglie  fere  to  chuee. 
This  bride  it  is  the  soile, 

the  bridegroome  is  the  kania. 
With  writhed  ^bbes,  like  wicked  sprits, 

with  vissge  rough  and  steame ; 
With  seniles  upon  their  poalles, 

instead  of  civil!  cappes ; 
With  speares  in  hand,  and  swordes  besiydes, 

to  beare  off  after  clappes ; 
With  jacksttes  long  and  large, 

which  shroud  simpUoitie, 
Though  spitfull  dartes  which  they  do  beare 

importe  iniquitie. 
Their  skirtes  be  veiy  strange, 

not  reaching  past  the  thie ; 
With  pleates  on  pleates  thei  pleated  an 

as  thick  as  pleates  may  lye. 
Whose  sleayes  hang  trailing  douna 

almost  unto  the  shoe ; 
And  with  a  mantell  commonlie 

the  Irish  kame  do  goe. 
Now  some  amongst  the  reste 

doe  use  another  weede ; 
A  coate  I  meane,  of  strange  dwim^ 

which  fancy  first  did  breade. 
His  skirts  be  yery  shorte, 

with  pleates  set  thick  about, 
And  Lish  trouzes  moe  to  put 

their  strange  protactours  out.*' 
— Derrick^  B  Image  of  Ireland^  apud  Samen^M  TraeU, 
Edin.  1809,  4to,  yol.  i.  p.  685. 

Some  curious  wooden  engrayings  aoc(»npany  this  poem, 
from  which  it  would  seem  that  the  ancient  liUh  dress  was 
(the  bonnet  excepted^  yery  similar  to  that  of  the  Scottish 
Highlanders.  The  want  of  a  coyerlng  on  the  head  was  supplied 
by  the  mode  of  plaiting  and  arranging  the  hair,  which  was 
called  the  glibbe.  These  glibbes,  according  to  Spenser,  were 
fit  marks  for  a  thief,  since,  when  he  wished  to  dLsguise  him- 
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self,  he  ttrald  either  cut  it  off  entirely,  or  to  pull  it  oyer  his 
eyes  as  to  render  it  yery  hsrd  to  recognise  him.  This,  how- 
eyer,  is  nothing  to  the  reprobation  with  which  the  same  poet 
regards  that  fayourite  part  of  the  Irish  dress,  the  mantle. 

^*  It  is  a  fit  house  for  an  outlaw,  a  meet  bed  for  a  rebel,  and 
an  apt  doke  for  a  thief.  First,  the  outilaw  being  for  his  many 
erimes  and  yillanyes  banished  from  the  townes  and  houses  of 
honest  men,  and  wandring  in  waste  places  far  from  danger  of 
law,  maketh  his  mantle  his  house,  and  under  it  coyereth  him« 
self  from  the  wrath  of  heayen,  from  the  offence  of  the  earth, 
and  from  the  sight  of  men.  When  it  raineth,  it  is  his  pent^iouse ; 
when  it  Uoweth,  it  is  his  tent ;  when  it  freeaceth,  it  is  his  taber- 
nacle. In  summer  he  can  wear  it  loose,  in  winter  he  can  wrap 
it  close  ;  at  all  thnes  he  can  use  it ;  neyer  heayy,  neyer  cum- 
bersome. Likewise  for  a  rebel  it  is  as  senriceable ;  for  in  his 
warre  that  he  maketh  (if  at  least  it  desenre  the  name  of  warre), 
when  he  still  flyeth  from  his  foe,  and  lurketh  in  the  thicke 
woods  and  straits  passages,  waiting  for  adyantages,  it  is  his 
bed,  yea,  and  almost  his  household  stuff.  For  the  wood  is  his 
house  against  all  weathers,  and  his  mantle  is  his  couch  to  sleep 
in.  Therein  he  wnq>peth  himself  round,  and  coucheth  himself 
strongly  against  the  gnats,  which,  in  that  country,  doe  more 
annoy  the  naked  rebels  while  they  keep  the  woods,  and  doe 
more  sharply  wound  them,  than  all  their  enemies  swords  or 
speares,  ^diich  can  seldom  come  ni^  them :  yea,  and  often- 
times their  mantle  seryeth  them  when  they  are  neere  driyen,  be- 
ing wrapped  abput  their  left  arme,  instead  of  a  tai^t,  for  it  is 
hard  to  cut  thorough  with  a  sword ;  besides,  it  is  light  to  beare, 
light  to  throw  away,  and  being  (as  they  commonly  are)  naked, 
it  is  to  them  all  in  alL  Lastly,  for  a  thiefe  it  is  so  handsome  as 
it  may  seem  it  was  first  inyented  for  him ;  for  under  it  he  may 
cleanly  conyey  any  fit  i^llage  that  cometh  handsomely  in  his 
way,  and  when  he  goeth  abroad  in  the  night  in  freebooting,  it 
is  his  best  and  surest  friend ;  for  lying,  as  they  often  do,  two 
or  three  nights  together  abroad  to  watch  for  thefar  booty,  with 
that  they  can  prettily  shroud  themsehres  under  a  bush  or  bank- 
side  till  they  may  conyenlently  do  their  errand  ;  and  when  all 
is  oyer,  he  can  in  his  mantle  passe  through  any  town  or  com- 
pany, being  dose-hooded  oyer  his  head,  as  he  useth,  from 
knowledge  of  any  to  whom  he  is  endangered.    Besides  this,  h« 
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or  any  man  els  that  is  disposed  to  mischiel  or  villaiiy,  may, 
under  bis  mantle,  goe  privily  armed  without  suspicion  of  any, 
carry  his  head-pieoe,  hto  skean,  or  pist(4,  if  he  please,  to  be 
always  in  readiness.  **  —  Spenaer^a  View  of  the  State  of  IreUmd^ 
apnd  Works^  at  supra,  viii.  367. 

The  javelins,  or  darts,  of  the  Irish,  wliich  they  threw  with 
great  dexterity,  appear,  from  one  of  the  prints  already  men- 
tioned, to  have  been  about  four  feet  long,  with  a  strong  steal 
head  and  thick  knotted  diaft. 

Nora  L 
Shane-Dtfmas  wUd,  — p.  139. 

This  Shane-Dymas,  or  John  the  Wanton,  held  the  title  and 
power  of  0*Neaie  in  the  earlier  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign, 
against  whom  he  rebelled  repeatedly. 

^'  This  chieftain  is  handed  down  to  us  as  the  most  proud  and 
profligate  man  on  earth.  He  was  immoderately  addicted  to 
women  and  wine.  He  is  said  to  have  had  200  tuns  of  wine  at 
once  in  his  cellar  at  Dandram,  but  usquebaugh  was  his  favourite 
liquor.  He  spared  neither  age  nor  condition  of  the  fair  sex. 
Altho'  so  illiterate  that  he  could  not  write,  he  was  not  des- 
titute of  address ;  his  understanding  was  strong,  and  his  cour- 
age daring.  He  had  600  men  for  his  guard ;  4,000  foot,  1,000 
horse  for  the  field.  He  claimed  superiority  over  all  the  lords 
of  Ulster,  and  called  himself  king  thereof.  When  oommis- 
sioners  were  sent  to  treat  with  him,  he  said,  /That,  tho'  the 
queen  were  his  sovereign  lady,  he  never  made  peace  with  her 
hutatfier  lodging;  that  she  had  made  a  wise  Earl  of  Macarty- 
more,  but  that  he  kept  as  good  fei  man  as  he ;  that  he  cared  not 
for  so  mean  a  title  as  earl ;  that  his  blood  and  power  were 
better  than  the  best ;  that  his  ancestors  were  Kings  of  Ulster ; 
and  that  he  would  give  place  to  none.'  His  kinsman,  the 
Eari  of  Eildare,  having  persuaded  him  of  the  folly  of  contend- 
hig  with  the  Crown  of  England,  he  resolved  to  attend  the  queen, 
bui  in  a  style  suited  to  his  princely  dignity.  He  appeared  in 
London  with  a  magnificent  train  of  Irish  Galloglasses,  arrayed 
in  the  richest  habiliments  of  their  country,  their  heads  bare, 
their  hair  flowing  on  their  shoulders,  with  their  long  and  opea 
deeves  dyed  with  saffron.    Thus  dressed,  and  surcharged  with 
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military  haomess,  and  anned  with  b^tle-axes,  they  afforded  an 
astonishing  speotade  to  the  citizens,  who  regarded  them  as  the 
intruders  of  some  very  distant  part  of  the  globe.  Bat  at  court 
his  yersatility  now  prevailed;  his  title  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Tyrone  was  pleaded  from  English  laws  and  Irish  institutions, 
and  his  allegations  were  so  specioos,  that  the  queen  dismissed 
him  with  presents  and  assurances  of  favour.  In  England  this 
transaction  was  looked  on  as  the  humiliation  of  a  repenting 
rebel ;  in  Tyrone  it  was  considered  as  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
two  potentates.*'  —  Camdeii'B  Britannia^  by  Qough,  Lond. 
1806,  fol.  vol.  iv.  p.  442. 

When  reduced  to  extremity  by  the  English,  and  forsaken 
by  Ills  allies,  this  Shane-Dymas  fled  to  Clandeboy,  then  occu- 
pied by  a  colony  of  Scottish  Highlanders  of  the  family  of  Mac- 
Donell.  He  was  at  first  courteously  received ;  but  by  degrees 
they  began  to  quarrel  about  the  c^ughter  of  some  of  their 
friends  whom  Shane-Dymas  had  put  to  death,  and  advancing 
from  words  to  deeds,  fell  upon  him  with  their  broadswords, 
and  cut  him  to  pieces.  After  his  death  a  law  was  made  that 
none  should  presume  to  take  the  name  and  title  of  O'Neole. 


NOTB  E. 

.  .  .  hi9  page,  the  next  degree 

In  that  old  time  to  chivalry.  —  p.  141. 

Originally,  the  order  of  chivalry  embraced  three  ranks: 
1.  The  Page ;  2.  The  Squhre  ;  8.  The  Knight ; — a  gradation 
which  seems  to  have  been  imitated  in  the  mystery  of  free- 
masonry. But,  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  custom  of 
serving  as  a  squire  had  fallen  into  disuse,  though  the  order  of 
the  page  was  stiU,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  observance.  This 
state  of  servitude  was  so  far  from  inferring  anything  degrading, 
that  it  was  considered  as  the  regular  school  for  acquiring  every 
quality  necessary  for  future  distinction.  The  proper  nature, 
and  the  decay  of  the  institution,  are  pointed  out  by  old  Ben 
Jonson,  with  his  own  forcible  moral  colouring.  The  dialogue 
occurs  between  Lovell,  *' a  compleat  gentleman,  a  soldier,  and 
a  scholar,  known  to  have  been  page  to  the  old  Lord  Beaufort, 
and  so  to  have  followed  him  in  the  French  wars,  after  com- 
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panion  of  his  studies,  and  left  guardian  to  his  son,'*  and  the 
facetious  Goodstock,  host  of  the  Light  Heart.  Lovell  had 
offered  to  take  Goodstock^s  son  for  his  page,  which  the  latter, 
in  reference  to  the  recent  abuse  of  the  establishment,  declarat 
as  '*  a  desperate  course  of  life :  '* 

"Xooett.  Call  you  that  deiq>erate,  which  by  a  Una 
Of  institution,  frcnn  our  ancestors 
Hath  been  deriyed  down  to  us,  and  received 
In  a  succession,  for  the  noblest  way 
Of  breeding  up  our  youth,  in  letters,  arms. 
Fair  mien,  discourses,  civil  exercise, 
And  all  the  blason  of  a  gentleman  ? 
Where  can  he  learn  to  vault,  to  ride,  to  fence, 
To  move  his  body  gracefully ;  to  speak 
His  language  purer ;  or  to  tune  his  mind. 
Or  manners,  more  to  the  harmony  of  nature, 
Than  in  the  nurseries  of  nobility  ? 
**  Host,  Ay,  that  was  when  the  nursery *s  self  was  noble. 
And  only  virtue  made  it,  not  the  market, 
Tiiat  titles  were  not  vented  at  the  drum. 
Or  common  outcry.    Goodness  gave  the  greatness, 
And  greatness  worship :  every  house  became 
An  academy  of  honour ;  and  those  parts 
We  see  departed,  in  the  practice,  now, 
Quite  from  the  institution. 

'*  LovdL  Why  do  yon  say  so  ? 
Or  think  so  enviously  ?  Do  they  not  still 
Leam  there  the  Centaur's  skill,  the  art  of  Thraoe, 
To  ride  ?  or,  Pollux'  mystery,  to  fence  ? 
The  Pyrrhic  gestures,  both  to  dance  and  spring 
In  armour,  to  be  active  in  the  wars  ? 
To  sturdy  figures,  numbers,  and  proportions, 
May  yield  them  great  in  counsels,  and  the  arts 
Grave  Nestor  and  the  wise  Ulysses  practised  ? 
To  make  their  English  sweet  upon  their  tongue, 
As  reverend  Chaucer  says  ? 

''Host,  Sir,  you  mistake ; 
To  play  Sir  Pandarus,  my  copy  hath  it. 
And  carry  messages  to  Madame  Cressida ; 
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Instead  of  backing  the  brave  steed  o*  momings 

To  court  the  chambermaid ;  and  for  a  leap 

O*  the  vaulting  horse,  to  ply  the  vaulting  house : 

For  exercise  of  arms,  a  bale  of  dice,  * 

Or  two  or  three  packs  of  cards  to  show  the  cheat, 

And  nimbleness  of  hand ;  mistake  a  cloak    - 

Upon  my  lord's  back,  and  pawn  it ;  ease  his  pocket 

Of  a  superfluoos  watch ;  or  geld  a  jewel 

Of  an  odd  stone  or  so ;  twinge  two  or  three  buttons 

From  off  my  lady's  gown :    These  are  the  arts 

Or  seven  liberal  deadly  sciences 

Of  pagery,  or  rather  paganism, 

As  the  tides  run ;  to  which  if  he  apply  him, 

He  may  perhaps  take  a  degree  at  l^bum 

A  year  the  earlier ;  come  to  take  a  lecture 

Upon  Aquinas  at  St  Thomas  a  Watering's. 

And  so  go  forth  a  laureat  in  hemp  circle  1 " 

Beti  JoMon^a  New  Inn,  Act  I.  Scene  IIL 

Non  L. 

Bokd^'a  lord$  of  martial  fame, 

I  can  count  them  name  by  name.  —  p.  167. 

The  foUowhog  brief  pedigree  of  this  very  ancient  and  once 
powerful  family  was  kindly  suj^lied  to  the  author  by  Mr. 
Rokeby  of  Northamptonshire,  descended  of  the  ancient  Barons 
of  Rokeby : 

''Pedigree  of  the  House  of  Bokeby, 

1.  Sir  Alex.  Rokeby,  Knt.  married  to  Shr  Hump.  Liftle's^ 

daughter. 

2.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Tho.  Lumley's  daughter. 

8.  Sir  Tho.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Tho.  Hubbom's  daughter. 
4.  Shr  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Biggot's  daughter. 
6.  Sir  Tlios.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  de  Melsass'  daughter 
of  Bennet-Hall  in  Holdemees. 

6.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Sir  Brian  SUpleton's  daughter 

of  Weighill. 

7.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sur  Ralph  Ury's  daughter.' 

>  Lisle.  *  Temp.  Edw.  2di. 
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8.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  daughter  of  Ifansfidd,  heir  at 

Morton.  1 

9.  Sir  Tho.  Bokeby,  KDt.  to  Stroode^B  daughter  and  heir. 

10.  Sir  Ralph  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Jafl.  Strangwayes*  dau^^iter. 

11.  Sir  Thos.  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  John  Hotham^s  daughter. 

12.  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Danby  of  Yafforth^s  daughter  and 

heir.* 

13.  Tho.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Rob.  Constable's  daughter  of  Cliff, 

serjt.  at  law. 

14.  Christopher  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Lasscells  of  Brackenbuzgh's 

daughter.* 

15.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Thweng. 

16.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Knt.  to  Sir  Ralph  Lawson's  daughter 

of  Brough. 

17.  Frans.   Rokeby,  Esq.  to  Faucett^s  dau^ter,  citizen  of 

London. 

18.  Thos.  Rokeby,  Esq.  to  the  daughter  of  Wickllffe  of  Galls. 

High  Sheriffs  of  Yorkshire. 

1337.  11  Edw.  3.  Ralph  Hastings  and  Thos.  de  Rokeby. 
1343.  17  Edw.  3.  Thos.  de  Rokeby,  pro  sept,  annis. 
1358.  25  Edw.  3.  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Justioiary  of  Ireland 
^  for  six  years ;  died  at  the  castle  of  KUka. 

1407.  8  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Rokeby  Miles,  defeated  and  slew  the 

Duke  of  Northumberland  at  the  Battle  of 

Bramham  Moor. 
1411.  12  Hen.  4.  Thos.  Rokeby  Miles. 

1486 Thomas  Rokeby,  Esq. 

1539. Robert  Holgate,  Bish.  of  Landaff,  afterwards 

P.  of  York,  Ld.  President  of  the  Council 

for  the  Preservation  of  Peace  in  the  North. 
1564.  6  Eliz.        Thomas  Tounge,  Archbishop  of  Torke,  Ld. 

President. 
30  Hen.  8.  Tho.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  one  of  the  Council. 
Jn.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  one  of  the  CounciL 

>Temp.  Edw.  3tii. 

*  Temp.  Henr.  7mi,  Mid  from  him  is  the  house  of  Skyers,  of  » 
fourth  brother. 

•  From  him  is  the  house  of  Hotham,  and  of  the  second  brother 
that  had  issue. 
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1673.  15Bliz.        Henry  Hastings,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Ld. 
President. 
Jo.  Rokeby,  Esq.  one  of  the  Gonnoil. 
Jo.  Rokeby,  LL.D.  ditto. 
Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq.  one  of  the  Secretaries. 
1574.  17  Eliz.       Jo.  R(^by,  Precentor  of  York. 

7  Will.  8.    Sir  J.  Rokeby,  Knt.  one  of  the  Justices  of 
the  King's  Bench. 

The  family  of  De  Rokeby  came  over  with  the  Conqueror. 
The  old  motto  belonging  to  the  family  is  In  Bivio  Dextra, 
The  arms,  aigent,  chevron  sable,  between  three  rooks  proper. 

'*  There  is  somewhat  more  to  be  found  in  our  family  in  the 
Scottish  History  about  the  affairs  of  Dun-Bretton  town,  but 
what  it  is,  and  in  what  time,  I  know  not,  nor  can  have  con- 
venient leisure  to  search.  But  Parson  Blackwood,  the  Scottish 
chaplain  to  the  Lord  of  Shrewsbury,  recited  to  me  once  a  piece 
of  a  Scottish  song,  wherein  was  mentioned  that  William  Wal- 
lis,  the  great  deliverer  of  the  Scots  from  the  English  bondage, 
should,  at  Dun-Bretton,  have  been  brought  up  under  a  Rokeby, 
captain  then  of  the  place ;  and  as  he  walked  on  a  cliff,  should 
thrust  him  on  a  sudden  into  the  sea,  and  thereby  have  gotten 
that  hold,  which,  I  think,  was  about  the  33d  of  Edw.  I.  or 
before.  Thus,  leaving  our  ancestors  of  record,  we  must  also 
with  them  leave  the  Chronicle  of  Malmesbury  Abbey  called 
EiUogium  Historiarum,  out  of  which  Mr.  Leland  reporteth 
this  history,  and  coppy  down  unwritten  story,  the  which  have 
yet  the  testimony  of  later  times,  and  the  fresh  memory  of  men 
yet  alive,  for  their  warrant  and  creditt,  of  whom  I  have  learned 
it,  that  in  K.  Henry  the  7th's  reign,  one  Ralph  Rokeby,  Esq., 
was  owner  of  Morton,  and  I  guess  that  this  was  he  that  de- 
ceived the  fryars  of  Richmond  with  his  felon  swine,  on  which 
a  jargon  was  made.** 

The  above  is  a  quotation  from  a  manusoript  written  by 
Ralph  Rokeby ;  when  he  lived  is  uncertain. 

To  what  metrical  Scottish  tradition  Parson  Blackwood 
alluded,  it  would  be  now  in  vain  to  inquire.  But  in  Blind 
Harry's  History  of  Sir  WUliam  WaUace,  we  find  a  legend  of 
one  Rukbie,  whom  he  makes  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle  under 
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the  Eng^lah  osnrpation,  and  whom  Wallaoe  slays  with  his  own 

« In  ihe  great  press  Wallace  and  Rnkbie  met, 
With  his  good  sword  a  stroke  upon  him  set ; 
Derfly  to  death  the  old  Bukbie  he  drave, 
But  his  two  sons  esci^^ed  among  the  lave.*' 

These  sons,  according  to  the  romantic  Minstrel,  surrendered 
the  castle  on  conditions,  and  went  back  to  England,  but  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  the  days  of  Bruce,  when  one  of  them 
became  again  keeper  of  Stirling  Castle.  Immediately  after 
this  achievement  follows  another  engagement,  between  Wal- 
lace and  those  Western  Highlanders  who  embraced  the  English 
interest,  at  a  pass  in  Glendonchart,  where  many  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  lake  over  a  precipice.  These  circumstances  may 
have  been  confused  in  the  narrative  of  Parson  Blackwood,  or 
in  the  recollection  of  Mr.  Rokeby. 

In  the  old  ballad  of  Chwy  Ctuue,  there  is  mentioned, 
among  the  English  warriors,  **Sir  Raff  the  ryche  Bugbe,'* 
which  may  vpplj  to  Sir  Balph  Bokeby,  the  tenth  baron  in  the 
pedigree.    The  more  modern  copy  of  the  ballad  runs  thus : 

**  Good  Sir  Ralph  Baby  ther  was  slain. 
Whose  prowess  did  surmount.*' 

This  would  rather  seem  to  relate  to  one  of  the  Nevilles  of 
Baby.  But,  as  the  whole  ballad  is  romantic,  accuracy  is  not 
to  be  looked  for. 

NOTB  M. 

.  .  .  The  Felon  Sow, -—p.  168. 

The  ancient  minstrels  had  a  comic  as  well  as  a  serious  strain 
of  romance ;  and  although  the  examples  of  the  latter  are  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  they  are,  perhi^w,  the  less  valuable.  The 
comic  romance  was  a  sort  of  parody  upon  the  usual  subjects 
of  minstrel  poetiy.  If  the  latter  described  deeds  of  heroic 
achievement,  and  the  events  of  the  battle,  the  tourney,  and  the 
chase,  the  former,  as  in  the  Tournament  of  Tottenham^  intro- 
ducedasetof  clowns  debating  in  the  fidd,  with  all  the  assumed 
circumstances  of  chivalry ;  or,  as  in  the  Hunting  of  the  Hare 
(see  Weber's  Metrical  JBomonces,  vol.  iiL),  persons  of  the  same 
description  following  the  chase,  with  all  the  grievous  mistakes 
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and  blunders  incident  to  snoh  unpractised  sportsmen.  The 
idea,  therefore,  of  Don  Quixote's  frenzy,  although  inimitably 
embodied  and  brought  out,  was  not,  perhaps,  in  the  abstract, 
altogether  original.  One  of  the  very  best  of  these  mock  ro- 
mances, and  which  has  no  small  portion  of  comic  humour,  is 
the  Hunting  of  the  Felon  Sow  cf  Rokeby  by  the  Friars  of  Rich- 
mond. Ralph  Rokeby,  who  (for  the  jest^s  sake  apparently) 
bestowed  this  intractable  animal  on  the  convent  of  Richmond, 
seems  to  have  flourished  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  which, 
since  we  know  not  the  date  of  Friar  Theobald's  Wardenship, 
to  which  the  po^n  refers  us,  may  indicate  that  of  the  compo- 
sition itself.  Morton,  the  Mortham  of  the  text,  is  mentioned 
as  being  this  facetious  baron's  place  of  residence ;  accordingly, 
Leland  notices  that  **Mr.  Rokeby  hath  a  place  called  Mor- 
tham, a  little  beneath  Grentey-bridge,  almost  on  the  mouth  of 
Grentey."  That  no  information  may  be  lacking  which  is  in 
my  power  to  supply,  I  have  to  notice  that  the  Mistress  Rokeby 
of  the  romance,  who  so  charitably  refreshed  the  sow  after  she 
had  discomfited  Friar  Middleton  and  his  auxiliaries,  was,  as 
appears  from  the  pedigree  of  the  Rokeby  family,  daughter  and 
heir  of  Danby  of  Tafforth. 

This  curious  poem  was  first  published  in  Mr.  Whitaker's 
History  of  Craven,  but,  from  an  inaccurate  manuscript,  not 
corrected  very  happily.  Jt  was  transferred  by  Mr.  Evans  to 
the  new  edition  of  his  Ballads,  with  some  well-judged  conjec- 
tural improvements.  I  have  been  induced  to  give  a  more 
authentic  and  full,  though  still  an  imperfect,  edition  of  this 
humourous  comi>osition,  from  being  furnished  with  a  copy 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rokeby,  to  whom 
I  have  acknowledged  my  obligations  in  the  last  Note.  It  has 
three  or  four  stanzas  more  than  that  of  Mr.  Whitaker,  and  the 
language  seems,  where  they  differ,  to  have  the  more  ancient 
and  genuine  readings. 

The  Felon  Sow  of  Rokeby  and  the  Friars  of  Richmond, 

Te  men  that  will  of  aunters  ^  winne,  * 

That  late  within' this  land  hath  beene, 
Of  one  I  will  you  tell ; 

1  Both  the  MS.  and  Mr.  Whitaker's  copy  read  ancestors,  evidently 
a  corraption  of  awUen,  adventares,  at  corrected  by  Mr.  Kvam. 
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And  of  a  sew  ^  that  was  sea  *  staag^ 
Alas !  that  ever  she  lived  sea  lang, 
For  feU  *  folk  did  she  wheU.« 

She  was  mare  ^  than  other  three, 
The  grisliest  beast  that  ere  might  be, 

Her  head  was  great  and  gray  : 
She  was  bred  in  Rokeby  wood, 
There  were  few  that  thither  goed,* 

That  came  on  live  ^  away. 

Her  walk  was  endlong  *  Greta  side ; 
There  was  no  bren*  that  durst  her  bide, 

That  was  froe  ^  heaven  to  hell ; 
Nor  never  man  that  had  that  might, 
That  ever  durst  come  in  her  sight, 

Her  force  it  was  so  fell. 

Ralph  of  Rokeby,  with  good  will, 

The  Fryers  of  Richmond  gave  her  till," 

Full  well  to  garre  **  them  fare ; 
Fryar  Middleton  by  his  name. 
He  was  sent  to  fetch  her  hame, 

That  rued  him  sine  ^  full  sare. 

With  him  tooke  he  wicht,men  two, 
Peter  Dale  was  one  of  thoe, 

That  ever  was  brim  as  beare ;  ^^ 
And  well  durst  strike  with  sword  and  knife,        * 
And  fight  full  manly  for  his  life. 

What  time  as  mister  ware.^ 

These  three  men  went  at  God^s  will, 
This  wicked  sew  while  they  came  tUl, 
Liggan  ^  imder  a  tree  ; 

1  Sow,  according  to  proTinoial  pronanciation. 
s  So ;  Torkshire  dialect.  *  Fele,  many ;  Sax. 
« A  corruption  of  quelle  to  kill.      •  More,  grreater. 

•  W^t.      Y  Alive.      •  Along  the  aide  of  Greta. 

•  Barn,  child,  man  in  general.      >•  From.      u  To. 
"  Make.       ^  Since. 

i«  Fierce  as  a  bear.    Mr.  W1iitaker*8  copy  reads,  perhaps  in  conse- 
quence of  mistaking  the  MS.»  *'  T'other  was  Bryan  of  Bear.'* 
u  Need  were.   Mr.  Whitaker  reads  musters.      '«  Lying. 
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Bagg  and  rusty  wajs  her  haire ; 

She  raise  up  with  a  felon  fare,^ 

To  fight  against  the  three. 

She  was  so  grisely  for  to  meete, 
She  rave  the  earth  up  with  her  f eete, 

And  bark  came  fro  the  tree ; 
When  Fryar  Middleton  her  saugh,* 
Weet  ye  well  he  might  not  laugh, 

Full  earnestly  look*t  hee. 

These  men  of  aunters  that  was  so  wi^^t,* 
They  bound  them  bauldly  ^  for  to  fight, 

And  strike  at  her  full  sare  : 
Until  a  kiln  they  garred  her  flee, 
Wold  Qod  send  them  the  yictory. 

They  wold  ask  him  noa  mare. 

The  sew  was  in  the  kiln  hole  down, 
As  they  were  on  the  balke  aboon,* 

For«  hurting  of  their  feet ; 
They  were  so  saulted  '  with  this  sew, 
That  among  them  was  a  stalworth  stew, 

The  kiln  began  to  reeke. 

Durst  noe  man  neigh  her  with  his  hand, 
But  put  a  rape  •  down  with  his  wand. 

And  haltered  her  full  meete  ; 
They  hurled  her  forth  against  her  will. 
Whiles  they  came  into  a  hill 

A  little  fro  the  street.* 

And  there  she  made  them  such  a  fray. 
If  th^  should  live  to  Doomes-day, 

They  tharrow  w  it  ne'er  forgett ; 
She  braded  ^  upon  every  side, 
And  ran  on  them  gaping  full  wide, 

For  nothing  would  she  lett.^^ 

1 A  fierce  coantenance  pr  manner.      >  Saw. 
•  Wight,  brave.    The  Rokeby  MS.  reads  ineounUn,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
aker,  auneestors. 

«  Boldlj.      *  On  the  beam  above.      «  To  preyent. 

T  Assaulted.      ^Rope.       »  Watling  Street.    SeetheseqaeL 

>*Dare.       ^Rashed.       "  Leave  it.  « 

18 
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She  gave  auoh  brades^  at  the  band 
That  Peter  Dale  had  in  his  hand, 

He  might  not  hold  his  feet 
She  chafed  them  to  and  fro, 
The  wi^t  men  was  never  soe  woe. 

Their  measure  was  not  so  meete. 

She  bound  her  boldly  to  abide ; 
To  Peter  Dale  she  came  aside, 

With  many  a  hideous  yell ; 
She  gs4)ed  soe  wide  and  cried  soe  hee. 
The  Fryar  seid,  "  I  conjure  thee,* 

Thou  art  a  fiend  of  hell. 

**  Thou  art  come  hither  for  some  traine,* 
I  conjure  thee  to  go  againe 

Where  thou  wast  wont  to  dwell.'* 
He  sayned^  him  with  crosse  and  creede. 
Took  forth  a  book,  began  to  reade 

In  St.  John  his  gospell. 

The  sew  she  would  not  Latin  heare. 
But  rudely  rushed  at  the  Prear, 

That  blinked  all  his  blee ;« 
And  where  she  would  have  taken  her  hdd. 
The  Fryar  leaped  as  Jesus  wold, 

And  healed  him  *  with  a  tree. 

She  was  as  brim  ^  as  any  beare. 
For  all  their  meete  to  labour  there,* 
To  them  it  was  no  boote : 
1  Pulls. 

>  This  line  is  wanting  in  Kr.  Whitaker's  eopy,  whenee  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  something  Is  wanting  after  this  stanfli,  which  now 
there  is  no  occasion  to  suppose. 

*  Eril  deyloe.      «  Blessed ;  Fr.      *  Lost  his  colour. 
«  Sheltered  himself.      t  Fierce. 

>  The  MS.  reads,  to  labour  tD$ere.  The  tazt  seems  to  mean  that  an 
their  labour  to  obtain  their  intended  meat  was  of  no  nse  to  them.  Kr. 
Whitaker  reads : 

**  She  was  brim  as  any  boar, 

And  gave  a  grisly  hideous  roar. 

To  them  it  was  no  boot." 
Besides  the  want  of  connection  between  the  last  line  and  the  two 
former,  the  second  has  a  yery  modem  sound,  and  the  reading  of  the 
Bokeby  MS.,  with  the  slight  alteration  In  the  text,  is  much  better. 
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Upon  trees  and  bnahee  that  l^  her  stood. 
She  ranged  as  she  was  wood,i 
And  rave  them  np  by  roote. 

He  sayd,  **  Alas,  that  I  was  Frear  t 
And  I  shall  be  rugged  *  in  sonder  here, 

Hard  is  my  destinie  I 
Wist  *  my  brethren  in  this  honre, 
That  I  was  sett  in  such  a  stonre,^ 

They  would  pray  for  me.'* 

This  wicked  beast  that  wrought  this  woe, 
Tooke  that  rape  from  the  other  two. 

And  then  they  fledd  all  three ; 
They  fledd  away  by  Watling-street, 
They  had  no  succour  but  their  feet, 

It  was  the  more  pity. 

The  f eild  it  was  both  lost  and  wonne ;  * 
The  sew  went  hame,  and  that  full  soone, 

To  Morton  on  the  Greene ; 
When  Ralph  of  Rokeby  saw  the  rape,* 
He  wist  7  that  there  had  been  debate. 

Whereat  the  sew  had  beene. 

He  bad  them  stand  out  of  her  way, 
For  she  had  had  a  sudden  fray,  — 
**  I  saw  never  so  keene ; 
Some  new  things  shall  we  heare 
Of  her  and  Middleton  the  Frear, 
Some  battell  hath  there  beene.** 

But  all  that  served  him  for  nou^t. 
Had  they  not  better  succour  sought, 

They  were  served  therefore  loe. 
Then  Mistress  Rokeby  oame  anon. 
And  for  her  brought  shee  meate  full  soone. 

The  sew  came  her  unto. 

^Mad.      s  Tom,  pulled.      'Knew.      «  Combat,  perilous  flgfat. 
•This  ttansa,  with  the  two  following,  and  the  fragment  of  a  foorth, 
are  not  in  Mr.  Whltaker*t  edition. 

•The  rope  about  the  sow's  seek.      ^Knew. 
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She  gave  her  meate  upon  the  flower, 
1 

[HiatuB  valde  d^fiendua,] 

When  Pryar  Middleton  came  home, 
His  brethren  was  full  faine  ilkone,^ 

And  thanked  Qod  of  hia  life ; 
He  told  them  all  unto  the  end, 
How  he  had  f oughten  with  a  fiend, 

And  lived  through  mickle  strife. 

"  We  gave  her  battell  half  a  day, 
And  sithen*  was  fain  to  fly  away. 

For  saving  of  our  life ;  ^ 
And  Peter  Dale  would  never  hlinn,* 
But  as  fast  as  he  could  ryn,< 

Till  he  came  to  his  wife/' 

The  warden  said,  **  I  am  full  of  woe. 
That  ever  ye  should  be  torment  so, 

But  wee  with  you  had  beene  I 
Had  wee  been  there  your  brethren  all, 
Wee  should  have  garred  the  warle  ^  fall, 

That  wrought  you  all  this  teyne.'^  * 

Fry  ar  Middleton  said  soon,  **Nay, 
In  faith  yovL  would  have  fled  away, 

When  most  mister  *  had  been ; 
You  will  all  speake  words  at  hame, 
A  man  would  ding  ^^  you  every  ilk  ane, 

And  if  it  be  as  I  wehie.'* 

He  look't  so  griesly  all  that  night, 
The  warden  said,  **  Ton  man  will  flgfat 
If  you  say  ought  but  good ; 

iThU Une  is  almost Ulegible.      >Baoh one. 
•  Since  then,  after  that. 

« The  above  lines  are  wanting  in  Mr.  Whitaker's  copy. 
•Cease,  stop.      «Ran.      ▼  Warlock,  or  wizard. 
■Harm.      •Need. 

10  Beat.    The  oopj  in  Mr.  Whitaker's  Hi$tory  af  CYavsii  readSt 
perhaps  better,— 

**  The  fiend  would  dlag  you  down  Ilk  one.*' 
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Ton  guest  ^  halh  grieved  him  so  saiey 
Hold  your  tongnes  and  speake  noe  mare, 
He  looks  as  he  were  woode.*' 

The  warden  waged  *  on  the  mome. 
Two  holdest  men  that  ever  were  borne, 

I  weine,  or  erer  shall  be ; 
The  one  was  Gibbert  Griffin's  son, 
Full  mickle  worship  has  he  wonne, 

Both  by  land  and  sea. 

The  other  was  a  bastard  son  of  Spain, 
Many  a  Sarazin  hath  he  slain, 

His  dint  *  hath  gart  them  die. 
These  two  men  the  battle  imdertooke. 
Against  the  sew,  as  says  the  booke, 

And  sealed  security. 

That  they  should  boldly  bide  and  fight. 
And  skomfit  her  in  maine  and  might, 

Or  therefore  should  they  die. 
The  warden  sealed  to  them  agalne. 
And  said,  «'  In  feild  if  ye  be  slain, 

This  condition  make  I : 

"  We  shall  for  you  pray,  sing  and  read 
To  doomesday  with  hearty  speede, 

"With  all  our  progeny.*' 
Then  the  letters  well  was  made, 
Bands  boimd  with  seales  brade,^ 

Ab  deedes  of  armes  should  be. 

These  men  of  armes  that  weere  so  wight, 
With  armour  and  with  brandes  bright. 
They  went  this  sew  to  see ; 

i««Yoii  guest,"  may  be  yon  ffest,  Ue.  that  ftdventure;  or  it  may 
mean  yon  ff/iaist,  or  apparition,  which  in  old  poems  is  applied  some- 
times to  what  is  supematuraUy  hideous.  The  printed  copy  reads: 
**The  beast  hath,*'  etc. 

s  Hired,  a  Torkshii^  phrase.      ^Blow.      « Broad,  large. 
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She  made  on  them  dike  a  refd,^ 
That  for  her  thejr  were  aaie  af er'd. 
And  almost  bound  to  flee. 

She  came  roveing  them  egaine ; 
That  saw  the  hastard  son  of  Spaina, 

He  braded  *  out  hia  brand ; 
Full  spiteoosly  at  her  scrake, 
For  all  the  fence  that  he  could  make. 

She  gat  Bword  out  of  hand ; 
And  rave  in  sunder  half  his  shielde. 
And  bare  him  backward  in  the  f eUda, 

He  might  not  her  gainstand. 

She  would  have  riven  his  privich  geare. 
But  Gilbert  with  his  sword  of  werre, 

He  strake  at  her  full  strong, 
On  her  shoulder  till  she  held  the  swerd ; 
Then  was  good  Gilbert  sore  afer^d, 

When  the  blade  brake  in  throng.* 

Since  in  his  hands  he  hath  her  tane, 
She  tooke  him  by  the  shoulder  bane,^ 

And  held  her  hold  full  fast. 
She  strave  so  stiffly  in  that  stower,* 
That  throu^  all  his  rich  armour 

The  blood  came  at  the  last. 

Then  Gilbert  grieved  was  sea  sare. 
That  he  rave  off  both  hide  and  haire, 

The  flesh  came  fro  the  bone ; 
And  with  all  force  he  felled  her  there, 
And  wann  her  worthily  in  werre, 

And  band  her  him  alone. 

And  lift  her  on  a  horse  sea  hee, 
Into  two  paniers  well-made  of  a  tre. 
And  to  Richmond  they  did  hay  :  * 

1  Sneh  like  %  roar.      *  Drew  oat.  >  In  the  combat. 

«Bone.  •Meeting,  battle.       •Hie,  hasten. 
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When  tli^  saw  her  come, 
They  sang  merrily  Te  Denm, 
The  Flyers  on  that  day.^ 

They  thanked  God  and  St.  Francis, 
As  they  had  won  the  best  of  pris,* 

And  never  a  man  was  slaine : 
There  did  never  a  man  more  manly, 
Knight  Marcos,  nor  yet.  Sir  Qui, 

Nor  Loth  of  Louthyane.* 

If  ye  will  any  more  of  this, 
In  the  Fryers  of  Richmond  'tis 

In  parchment  good  and  fine ; 
And  how  Fryar  Middleton  that  was  so  kend,^ 
At  Greta-Bridge  conjured  a  feind 

In  likeness  of  a  swine. 

It  is  well  known  to  many  a  man, 
That  Fryar  Theobald  was  warden  than. 

And  this  fell  in  his  time ; 
And  Christ  them  bless  both  fane  and  neare. 
All  that  for  solace  list  this  to  heare. 

And  him  that  made  the  rhime. 

Ralph  Rokeby  with  fnll  good  wiU, 

Hie  Fryers  of  Richmond  he  gave  her  till, 

This  sew  to  mend  thehr  fare  : 
Fiyar  liiddleton  by  his  name. 
Would  needs  bring  the  fat  sew  hame, 

That  med  him  since  fall  sare. 

NOTB  N. 

The  Filea  of  O'Neale  waa  he,  —p.  169. 

The  Filea,  or  Ollmah  Re  Dan,  was  the  proper  bard,  or,  as  the 
name  literally  implies,  poet.    Each  chieftain  of  distinction  had 

1  Tbe  MS.  reads,  minakenly,  #«9ry  day.      *  Price. 
*  The  father  of  Sir  Gawaln,  in  tbe  romance  of  Arthur  and  Merlin. 
The  MS.  if  thns  corrupted : 

More  loth  of  Louth  Ryme. 
«  Well  known,  or  perhaps  kind,  well  ditpoted. 
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one  or  more  in  his  service,  whose  <^ce  was  usmlly  hereditary. 
The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Cooper  Walker  has  assembled  a  canoas 
collection  of  particulars  concerning  this  order  of  men,  in  his 
HUioricaL  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Barda.  There  were  itinerant 
bards  of  less  elevated  rank,  but  all  were  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  The  English,  who  considered  them  as  chief  sup- 
porters of  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  were  much  dis- 
posed to  proscribe  this  race  of  poets,  as  Edward  I.  is  said  to 
have  done  in  Wales.  Spenser,  while  he  admits  the  merit  of 
their  wild  poetry,  as  **  savouring  of  sweet  wit  and  good  inven- 
tion, and  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural 
device,^*  yet  rigorously  condemns  the  whole  application  of 
their  poetiy,  as  abased  to  *^  the  gracing  of  wickedness  and 
vice."  The  household  minstrel  was  admitted  even  to  the  feast 
of  the  prince  whom  he  served,  and  sat  at  the  same  table.  It 
was  one  of  the  customs  of  which  Sir  Bichard  Sewry,  to  whose 
charge  Richard  II.  conmiitted  the  instruction  of  four  Irish 
monarchs  in  the  civilisation  of  the  period,  found  it  most  diffi- 
cult to  break  his  royal  disciides,  though  he  had  also  much  ado 
to  subject  them  to  other  English  rules,  and  particularly  to 
reconcile  them  to  wear  breeches.  **  The  kyng,  my  souerevigne 
lord^s  entent  was,  that  in  maner,  countenaunce,  and  apparell 
of  clothyng,  they  sholde  use  according  to  the  manner  of  Eng- 
lande,  for  the  kynge  thought  to  make  them  all  four  knyghtes  : 
they  had  a  f ayre  house  to  lodge  in,  in  Duveljm^  and  I  was 
charged  to  abyde  styll  with  them,  and  not  to  deporte ;  and  so 
two  or  three  dayes  I  suffered  them  to  do  as  th^  lyst,  and 
sayde  nothyng  to  them,  but  folowe  their  owned  appetytes : 
they  wolde  sltte  at  the  table,  and  make  countenance  nother 
good  nor  f ayre.  Than  I  thought  I  shulde  cause  them  to  diaunge 
that  maner;  they  wolde  cause  their  mynstrells,  their  ser- 
uantes,  and  varlettes  to  sytte  with  them,  and  to  eate  in  their 
owne  dyssche,  and  to  drinke  of  their  cuppes;  and  they 
shewed  me  that  the  usage  of  their  cuntre  was  good,  for  they 
sayd  in  all  thyngs  (except  thenr  beddes)  they  were  and  lyved  as 
comen.  So  the  fourthe  day  I  ordayned  other  tables  to  be 
couered  in  the  hall,  after  the  usage  of  Englande,  and  I  made 
these  four  knyghtes  to  sytte  at  the  hyghe  table,  and  there 
mynstrels  at  another  borde,  and  their  seruantes  and  varlettes 
at  another  byneth  them,  wherof  by  semynge  they  were  dis- 
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pleased,  and  beheld  each  otber,  and  wolde  not  eate,  and  sajde, 
how  I  woide  take  fro  them  their  good  naage,  whenedn  thej  had 
been  norished.  Then  I  answered  them,  smylyng,  to  apeaoe 
them,  that  it  was  not  honourable  for  their  estates  to  do  as  th^ 
dyde  before,  and  that  they  mnst  leave  it,  and  use  the  custom 
of  En^^de,  and  that  it  was  the  kynge's  pleasure  they  shulde 
so  do,  and  how  he  was  charged  so  to  OTder  them.  When  th^ 
harde  that,  th^  suffred  it,  byoanse  th^  had  putte  themselfe 
under  the  obeysance  of  the  Kynge  of  England,  and  paroeuered 
in  the  same  as  long  as  I  was  with  them ;  yet  they  had  one  use 
which  I  knew  was  well  used  in  their  cuntre,  and  that  was,  they 
dyde  were  no  breches ;  I  caused  breches  of  lynen  clothe  to  be 
made  for  them.  Whyle  I  was  with  them  I  caused  them  to 
leaue  many  rude  thynges,  as  well  in  clothyng  as  in  other 
causes.  Moche  ado  I  had  at  the  fyrst  to  cause  them  to  weare 
gownes  of  sylke,  furred  with  myneuere  and  gray ;  for  before 
these  kynges  thought  themselfe  well  apparelled  whan  they  had 
on  a  mantell.  They  rode  alwayes  without  saddles  and  sty  ropes, 
and  with  great  payne  Pmade  them  to  ride  after  our  usage.'* 
— Lord  Bemera^a  Froisaart.    Lond.  1812,  4to,  vol.  ii.  p.  621. 

The  influence  of  these  bards  upon  their  patrons,  and  their 
admitted  title  to  interfere  in  matters  of  the  weightiest  concern, 
may  be  also  proved  from  the  behaviour  of  one  of  them  at  an 
interview  between  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Kil- 
dare,  then  about  to  renounce  the  English  allegiance,  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  Cromer,  who  made  a  long  and  goodly  oration 
to  dissuade  hfan  from  his  purpose.  The  young  lord  had  come 
to  the  council  *'  armed  and  weaponed,**  and  attended  by  seven 
score  horsemen  in  their  shirts  of  mail ;  and  we  are  assured  that 
the  chancellor,  having  set  forth  his  oration  **  with  such  a  lament- 
able action  as  his  cheekes  were  all  beblubbered  with  teares,  the 
horsemen,  namelie,  such  as  understood  not  English,  began  to 
diuine  what  the  lord-chancellor  meant  with  all  this  long  cir- 
cumstance ;  some  of  them  reporting  that  he  was  preaching  a 
sermon,  others  said  that  he  stood  making  of  some  heroicall 
poetiy  in  the  praise  of  the  Lord  Thomas.  And  thus  as  every 
idiot  shot  his  foolish  bolt  at  the  wise  chancellor  his  discourse, 
who  in  effect  had  nought  else  but  drop  pretious  stones  before 
hogs,  one  Bard  de  Nelan,  an  Irish  rithmour,  and  a  rotten 
sheepe  to  infect  a  whole  flocke,  was  chatting  of  Irish  verses,  as 
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ihou^  his  toong  had  ran  on  pattens,  in  commendation  ol  the 
L(Mtl  Tliomas,  investing  him  with  the  title  of  Silken  Tliomas, 
bicaase  his  horsemens  jacks  were  gorgeously  imhroidered  with 
silke :  and  in  the  end  lie  told  him  that  he  lingered  there  oner 
long ;  whereat  the  Lord  Thomas  being  quickened,'*  ^  as  HoUn- 
shed  expresses  it,  bid  defiance  to  the  chancellor,  threw  down 
contemptuously  the  sword  of  office,  which,  in  his  father's 
absence,  he  held  as  depn^,  and  rushed  f<«th  to  engage  in  open 
insurrection. 

NOTB  O. 

Ah^  Clandeboyt  thy  friendly  floor 
Slieve-Donard^B  oak  $hcM  light  no  more,  — p.  100. 

Clandeboy  is  a  district  of  Ulster,  formerly  possessed  by  the 
sept  of  the  O'Neales,  and  Slieve-Donard,  a  romantic  mountain 
in  the  same  province.  The  clan  was  ruined  after  T^nme's 
great  rebellion,  and  their  places  of  abode  laid  desc^ate.  The 
ancient  Irish,  wild  and  uncultivated  i^  other  respects^  did  not 
yield  even  to  their  descendants  in  practising  the  most  free  and 
extended  hospitality ;  and  doubtless  the  bards  mourned  the 
decay  of  the  mansion  of  their  chiefs  in  strains  similar  to  the 
verses  of  the  British  Llywarch  Hen  on  a  similar  occasion, 
wUch  are  affecting,  even  throu^  the  discouraging  medium  of 
a  literal  translation : 

Silent-breathing  gale,  long  wUt  thou  be  heard  1 
There  is  scarcely  another  deserving  praise. 
Since  Urien  is  no  more. 

Many  a  dog  that  scented  well  the  prey,  and  aerial  hawk. 
Have  been  trained  on  this  floor 
Before  Erlleon  became  polluted  .  .  . 

This  hearth,  ah,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  nettles  I 

Whilst  its  defender  lived, 

More  congenial  to  it  was  the  foot  of  the  needy  petitioner. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  green  sod  I 

In  the  lifetime  of  Owain  and  Elphin, 

Its  ample  caldron  boiled  the  prey  taken  from  the  foe. 

iHoUnshed.    Lond.  1806, 4to,  yoL  vl.  p.  S9t 
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This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  toad-ttools  I 
Around  the  viand  it  prepared,  more  cheering  was 
The  clattering  sword  of  the  fleroe  dauntless  warrior. 

Th\B  hearth,  will  it  not  be  overgrown  with  spreading  brambles  I 
Till  now,  logs  of  burning  wood  lay  on  it, 
Accustomed  to  prepare  the  gifts  of  Beged  I 

TUs  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  thorns  1 

More  congenial  on  it  would  have  been  the  mixed  group 

Of  Owain^s  social  friends  united  in  harmony. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  over  with  ants  1 
More  adi^ted  to  it  would  have  been  the  bright  torches 
And  harmless  festivities  I 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  covered  with  dock-leawes  1 

More  congenial  on  its  floor  would  have  been 

The  mead,  and  the  talking  of  wine-cheered  warriors. 

This  hearth,  will  it  not  be  turned  up  by  the  swine  t 
More  congenial  to  it  would  have  been  the  clamour  of  men, 
And  the  circling  horns  of  the  banquet. 

—  Heroic  Elegies  ofLlywarc  Hen,  by  Owen. 
Lond.  1792,  8vo.  p.  41. 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night. 

Without  fire,  without  bed— 

I  must  weep  a  while  and  then  be  silent  1 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  ni^t, 

Without  fire,  without  candle  — 

Except  Qod  doth,  who  will  endue  me  with  i>atienoe  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night. 
Without  fire,  without  being  lighted  — 
Be  thou  encircled  with  spreading  silence  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan,  gloomy  seems  its  roof 
Since  the  sweet  smile  of  humanity  is  no  more — 
Woe  to  him  that  saw  it,  if  he  neglects  to  do  good  1 
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The  hall  of  Cynddylan,  art  thou  not  bereft  of  thy  appearance  ? 

Thy  shield  is  in  the  grave  ; 

Whilst  he  lived  there  was  no  broken  roof  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  withoot  love  this  ni^t, 

Since  he  that  owned  it  is  no  more — 

Ah,  death :  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  he  will  leave  me ! 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  not  easy  this  night, 

On  the  top  of  the  rock  of  Hydwyth, 

Without  its  lord,  without  company,  without  the  circling  feasts  1 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night, 
Without  fire,  without  songs — 
Tears  aflUot  the  cheeks  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  gloomy  this  night. 
Without  fire,  Without  family  — 
My  overflowing  tears  gush  out  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  pierces  me  to  see  it, 
Without  a  covering,  without  fire  — 
My  general  dead,  and  I  alive  myself  1 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  the  seat  of  chill  grief  this  ni^t. 

After  the  respect  I  experienced ; 

Without  the  men,  without  the  women,  who  reside  there  I 

The  hall  of  Cynddylan  is  silent  this  night, 

After  losing  its  master — 

The  great  merciful  God,  what  shall  I  do  I 

^Ibid.  p.  77. 

NOTB  P. 

LitOecote  HaU.-'p,  189. 

The  tradition  from  which  the  ballad  is  founded  was  supplied 
by  a  friend  (the  late  Lord  Webb  Seymour),  whose  account  I 
will  not  do  the  injustice  to  abridge,  as  it  contains  an  admirable 
picture  of  an  old  English  hall : 

**  Littlecote  House  stands  in  a  low  and  lonely  situation.  On 
three  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  park  that  spreads  over  the 
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adjoining  hill ;  on  the  fourth,  by  meadows  which  are  watered 
t^  the  river  Kennet.  Cloae  on  one  side  of  the  house  is  a  thidt 
groye  of  lofty  trees,  along  the  verge  of  which  runs  one  of  the 
principal  avenues  to  it  through  the  park.  It  is  an  irregular 
building  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  probably  M^eoted  about 
the  time  of  the  termination  of  feudal  warfare,  when  defence 
came  no  longer  to  be  an  ol^eot  in  a  country  mansion.  Many 
circumstances,  however,  in  the  interior  ot  the  house,  seem 
i^ropriate  to  feudal  timee.  The  hall  is  very  spacious,  floored 
with  stones,  and  lighted  by  large  transom  windows,  that  are 
dothed  with  casements.  Its  walls  are  hung  with  old  military 
aoooutrements,thathavelongbeenleft  aprey  torust.  At  (me 
end  of  the  hall  is  arange  of  coats  of  mail  and  helmets,  and  there 
is  on  every  side  abundance  of  old-iaahioned  pistols  and  guns, 
many  of  them  with  matchlocks.  Immediately  below  the  cornice 
nangs  a  row  of  leathern  jorkins,  made  in  the  form  of  a  shirt, 
supposed  to  have  been  worn  as  armour  by  the  vassals.  A  large 
oak  table,  reaching  nearly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other, 
might  have  feasted  the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  an  append- 
age to  one  end  of  it  made  it  answer  at  other  times  for  the  (M 
game  of  shuffleboard.  The  rest  of  the  furniture  is  in  a  suitable 
style,  particularly  an  armchair  of  cumbrous  workmanship, 
constructed  of  wood,  curiously  turned,  with  a  high  back  and 
triangular  seat,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Judge  Popham  in 
the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  The  Mitrance  into  the  hall  is  at  one 
end,  by  a  low  door,  communicating  with  a  passage  that  leads 
from  the  outer  door  in  the  front  of  the  house  to  a  quadrangle  ^ 
within  ;  at  the  other,  it  opens  upon  a  gloomy  staircase,  by  which 
you  ascend  to  the  first  floor,  and,  passing  the  doors  of  some 
bedchambers,  enter  a  narrow  gallery,  which  extends  along  the 
back  front  of  the  house  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  it,  and 
looks  upon  an  old  garden.  This  gallery  is  hung  with  portraits, 
chiefly  in  the  Spanish  dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  one 
of  thd  bedchambers,  which  you  pass  in  going  toward  the  gallery,  • 
is  a  bedstead  with  blue  furniture,  which  time  has  now  made 
dingy  and  threadbare,  and  in  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed 
curtains  you  are  shown  a  place  where  a  small  piece  has  been 
cut  out  and  sewn  in  again,  —  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
identify  the  scene  of  the  following  story  : 
>  1  think  there  it  a  ohapel  on  one  tide  of  it,  but  am  not  qnite  tore. 
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<«  It  was  on  a  dark  rainy  night  in  the  month  <^  November 
that  an  old  midwife  sat  musing  by  her  cottage  fireside,  wfa^i 
on  a  sudden  she  was  startled  by  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door. 
On  opening  it  she  found  a  horseman,  who  told  her  that  her 
assistance  was  required  immediately  by  a  person  of  rank,  and 
that  she  should  be  handsomely  rewarded ;  but  that  there  were 
reasons  for  keeping  the  affair  a  strict  secret,  and,  therefcne, 
she  must  submit  to  be  blindfolded,  and  to  be  conducted  in  that 
condition  to  the  bedchamber  of  the  lady.     With  some  heeitation 
the  midwife  consented;  the  horseman  bound  her  ^es,  and 
placed  her  on  a  pillion  behind  him.    After  proceeding  in  silence 
for  many  miles  through  rough  and  dirty  lanes,  they  stopped, 
and  the  midwife  was  led  into  a  house,  which,  from  the  length 
of  her  walk  through  the  i^^Mutments,  as  well  as  the  sounds 
about  her,  she  discovered  to  be  the  seat  of  wealth  and  power. 
When  the  bandage  was  removed  from  her  ^es,  she  found  her- 
self in  a  bedchamber,  in  which  were  the  lady  on  whose  account 
she  had  been  sent  for,  and  a  man  of  a  haughty  and  ferocious 
aspect.    The  lady  was  delivered  <^  a  fine  boy.    Inmiediately 
the  man  commanded  the  midwife  to  give  him  the  child,  and, 
catching  it  from  her,  he  hurried  across  the  room,  and  threw  it 
on  the  back  of  the  fire,  that  was  blazing  in  the  chimney.    The 
child,  however,  was  strong,  and  by  its  struggles  rolled  itself 
upon  the  hearth,  when  the  ruffian  again  seized  it  with  fury, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  intercession  of  the  midwife,  and  the  more 
piteous  entreaties  of  the  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and 
raking  the  live  coals  upon  it,  soon  put  an  end  to  its  life.    The 
midwife,  after  sp«iding  some  time  in  affording  all  the  relief  in 
her  power  to  the  wretched  mother,  was  told  that  she  must  be 
gone.    Her  former  oonductOT  Kjppeaned,  who  again  bound  her 
eyes,  and  conveyed  her  behind  him  to  her  own  home ;  he  then 
paid  her  handsomely,  and  departed.    The  midwife  was  stron^y 
agitated  by  the  horrors  of  the  preceding  ni^t ;  and  she  imm^ 
diately  made  a  deposition  of  the  facts  before  a  magistrate.    Two 
circumstances  afforded  hopes  of  detecting  the  house  in  which 
the  crhne  had  been  committed ;  one  was,  that  the  midwife,  as 
she  sat  by  the  bedside,  had,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  place, 
QxA  out  a  piece  of  the  bed  curtain,  and  sewn  it  in  again ;  the 
other  was,  that  as  she  had  descended  the  staircase  she  had 
counted  the  steps.    Some  suspicions  fell  upon  one  Darrell,  at 
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thai  time  the  proprietor  of  Littleoote  House,  and  the  domain 
aroimd  it.  The  house  was  examined,  and  identified  hy  the 
midwife,  and  Darrell  was  tried  at  Salisbury  for  the  murder. 
By  corrupting  his  judge,  he  escaped  the  sentence  of  the  law ; 
but  broke  his  neck  l^  a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,  in  a  few 
months  after.  The  place  where  this  happened  is  still  known 
by  the  name  of  Darrell*s  Style,  —a  spot  to  be  dreaded  by  the 
peasant  whom  the  shades  of  erening  hare  overtaken  on  his 
way. 

**  Littleoote  House  is  two  miles  from  Hungeiford,  in  Berk- 
shire, through  which  the  Bath  road  passes.  The  fact  occurred 
in  the  reign  <^  Elisabeth.  All  the  important  droumstances  I 
have  given  exactly  as  they  are  told  in  the  countiy ;  some  trifles 
only  are  added,  either  to  render  the  wh<^e  connected,  or  to 
increase  the  impression." 

To  Lord  Webb's  edition  of  this  singular  stoiy  the  author  can 
now  add  the  following  account,  extracted  from  Aubrey's  Cor- 
re^Kmdence.  It  occurs  among  other  particulars  req>ecting  Sir 
John  Popham : 

''Sir  .  .  .  Dayrell,  of  Littlecote,  in  Com.  Wilts,  having 
gott  his  lady's  waiting-woman  with  child,  when  her  travell 
came,  sent  a  servant  with  a  horse  for  a  midwife,  whom  he  was 
to  bring  hoodwinked.  She  was  brought,  and  layd  the  woman, 
but  as  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  she  sawe  the  knight  take  the 
child  and  murther  it,  and  bum  it  in  the  fire  in  the  chamber. 
She  having  done  her  businesse,  was  extraordinarily  rewarded 
for  her  paines,  and  sent  blindfolded  away.  This  horrid  action 
did  much  run  in  her  mind,  and  she  had  a  desire  to  discover  it, 
but  knew  not  where  Hwas.  She  considered  with  herself  the 
time  that  she  was  riding,  and  how  many  miles  she  might  have 
rode  at  that  rate  in  that  time,  and  that  it  must  be  some  great 
person's  house,  for  the  roome  was  12  foot  high;  and  she 
should  know  the  chamber  if  she  sawe  it.  She  went  to  a  Justice 
of  Peace,  and  search  was  made.  The  very  chamber  found. 
The  Knight  was  brought  to  his  tryall ;  and  to  be  short,  this 
judge  had  this  noble  house,  parke  and  manner,  and  (I  thinke) 
more,  for  a  bribe  to  save  his  life. 

**  Sir  John  Popham  gave  sentence  according  to  lawe,  but 
being  a  great  person,  and  a  favourite,  he  procured  a  noli 
prosequV^ 
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With  this  tale  of  tenor  the  author  has  combined  soma 
circnmstaiices  of  a  similar  legend,  which  was  current  at  Edin- 
burgh during  his  childhood. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  when  the 
large  castles  of  the  Scottish  nobles,  and  even  the  secluded  hotels, 
like  those  of  the  French  noblesse,  which  they  posseased  in 
Edinburgh,  were  sometimes  the  scenes  of  strange  and  mysteri- 
ous transactions,  a  divine  of  singular  sanctity  was  called  up  at 
midnight  to  pray  with  a  person  at  the  point  of  death.  This 
was  no  unusual  summons ;  but  wliat  followed  was  alarming : 
He  was  put  into  a  sedan-chair,  and  after  he  had  been  trans- 
ported to  a  remote  part  of  the  town,  the  bearers  insisted  upon 
his  being  blindfolded.  The  request  was  enforced  by  a  cooked 
pistol,  and  submitted  to ;  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion, 
he  conjectured,  from  the  phrases  employed  by  the  chair-men, 
and  from  some  part  of  their  dress,  not  completely  concealed  hy 
their  cloaks,  that  they  were  greatly  above  the  menial  station 
they  had  assumed.  After  many  turns  and  windings,  the  chair 
was  carried  up-stairs  into  a  lodging,  where  his  eyes  were  un- 
covered, and  he  was  introduced  into  a  bedroom,  where  he  found 
a  lady,  newly  delivered  of  an  infant.  He  vnus  commanded  by 
his  attendants  to  say  such  prayers  by  her  bedside  as  were  fitting 
for  a  person  not  expected  to  survive  a  mortal  disorder.  He 
ventured  to  remonstrate,  and  observe,  that  her  safe  delivery 
warranted  better  hopes.  But  he  was  sternly  commanded  to 
obey  the  orders  first  given,  and  with  difficulty  recollected  him- 
self sufficiently  to  acquit  himself  of  the  task  imposed  on  him. 
He  was  then  again  hurried  into  the  chair,  but  as  they  con- 
ducted him  down-stahrs,  he  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol.  He 
was  safely  conducted  home ;  a  purse  of  gold  was  forced  upon 
him ;  but  he  was  warned,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  least  allu- 
sion to  this  dark  transaction  would  cost  him  his  life.  He 
betook  himself  to  rest,  and,  after  long  and  broken  musing,  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep.  From  this  he  was  awakened  by  his  servant, 
with  the  dismal  news  that  a  fire  of  uncommon  fury  had  broken 

out  in  the  house  of ,  near  the  head  of  the  Canongate,  and 

that  it  was  totally  consumed ;  with  the  shocking  addition  that 
the  daughter  of  the  proprietor,  a  young  lady  eminent  for  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  had  x)eri8hed  in  the  flames.  The  clergy- 
man had  his  suspicions,  but  to  have  made  them  public  would 
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have  availed  nothing.  He  was  timid  ;  the  famfly  was  of  the 
first  distinction ;  above  all,  the  deed  was  done,  and  could  not 
be  amended.  Time  wore  away,  however,  and  with  it  his  ter- 
rors. He  became  unhappy  at  being  the  solitary  depositary  of 
this  fearful  mystery,  and  mmitioned  It  to  some  of  his  brethren, 
through  whom  the  anecdote  acquired  a  sort  of  publicity.  The 
divine,  however,  had  been  long  dead,  and  the  story  in  some 
degree  forgotten,  when  a  fire  broke  out  again  on  the  very  same 

spot  where  the  house  of had  formerly  stood,  and  which 

was  now  occupied  by  buildings  of  an  inferior  description. 
When  the  flames  were  at  their  height,  the  tumult,  which 
usually  attends  such  a  scene,  was  suddenly  suspended  by  an 
imexpected  apparition.  A  beautiful  female  in  a  nig^t-dress, 
extremely  rich,  but  at  least  half  a  century  old,  appeared  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  fire,  and  uttered  these  tremendous  words  in 
her  vernacular  idiom :  ^^Anes  burned,  twice  burned ;  the  third 
time  1*11  scare  yon  all  P'  The  belief  in  this  story  was  formerly 
so  strong  that,  on  a  fire  breaking  out,  and  seeming  to  approach 
the  fatal  spot,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  anxiety  testified,  lest 
the  iH[^arition  should  make  good  her  denunciation. 

NOTK  Q. 

Aa  thick  a  amoke  these  hearths  have  given 
At  Hallouhtide  or  Christmas-^en.  —  p.  196. 

Such  an  exhortation  was,  in  similar  circumstances,  actually 
given  to  his  followers,  by  a  Welsh  chieftain  : 

"  Enmity  did  continue  betweene  Howell  ap  Rys  ap  Howell 
Vaughan  and  the  sonnes  of  John  ap  Meredith.  After  the 
death  ot  Evan  ap  Bebert,  QrifQth  ap  <^nw  (cosen-german  to 
Jc^in  ap  Meredith's  sonnes  of  Gwynfryn,  who  had  long  served 
in  Franoe,  and  had  charge  there)  oomeing  home  to  live  in  the 
countrey,  it  happened  that  a  servant  of  his,  comeing  to  fish  in 
S^mllyn,  his  fish  was  taken  away,  and  the  fellow  beaten  by 
Howell  ap  Bys  his  servants,  and  by  his  commandment.  Griffith 
ap  John  ap  Gronw  took  the  matter  in  such  dudgeon  that  he 
challenged  Howell  ap  Bys  to  the  field,  which  he  refusing,  as- 
sembling his  cosins  John  ap  Meredith's  sonnes  and  his  friends 
together,  assaulted  Howell  in  his  own  house,  after  the  manner 
he  had  seene  in  the  French  warres,  and  consumed  with  fire  his 
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bames  and  his  out-honses.  Whilst  he  was  thiis  assaoltiiig  the 
hall,  which  Howel  ap  Bys  and  many  other  people  kept,  being 
a  very  strong  house,  he  was  shot,  out  of  a  creyice  of  the 
house,  through  the  sight  of  his  beaver  into  the  head,  and  slayne 
outright,  being  otherwise  armed  at  all  points.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  death,  the  assault  of  the  house  was  continued  with 
great  vehemence,  the  dooree  fired  with  great  burthens  of 
straw  ;  besides  this,  the  smoake  of  the  out-houses  and  bames 
not  farre  distant  annoyed  greatly  the  defendants,  for  that 
most  of  them  lajr  under  boordes  and  benches  upon  the  floore, 
in  the  hall,  the  better  to  avoyd  the  smoake.  During  this 
scene  of  confusion  onely  the  old  man,  Howell  ap  Bys,  never 
stooped,  but  stood  valiantly  in  the  middest  of  the  floore,  armed 
with  a  gleve  in  his  hand,  and  called  unto  them,  and  bid  *  them 
arise  like  men,  for  shame,  for  he  had  knowne  there  as  great  a 
smoake  in  that  hall  \xpoa  Christmas-even.'  In  the  end,  seeing 
the  house  could  noe  longer  defend  them,  being  overlayed  with 
a  multitude,  upon  parley  betweene  them,  Howell  i^  Bys  was 
content  to  yeald  himself  prisoner  to  Morris  i^  John  ap  Mere- 
dith, Jolin  1^  Meredith's  eldest  sonne,  soe  as  he  would  swear 
unto  him  to  bring  him  safe  to  Carnarvon  Castle,  to  abide  the 
triall  of  the  law  for  the  death  of  Graff'  ap  John  i^  Gronw, 
who  was  cosen-german  removed  to  the  said  Howell  ap  Bys, 
and  of  the  very  same  house  he  was  of.  Which  Morris  ap  John 
ap  Meredith  undertaking,  did  put  a  guard  about  the  said  Howdl 
of  his  trustiest  friends  and  servants,  who  kept  and  defended 
him  from  the  rage  of  his  kindred,  and  eq>ecially  of  Owen  ap 
John  ap  Meredith,  his  brother,  who  was  very  eager  against  him. 
They  passed  by  leisure  thence  like  a  campe  to  Carnarvon :  the 
whole  countrie  being  assembled,  Howell  his  friends  posted  a 
horseback  from  one  place  or  other  by  the  way,  who  brought 
word  that  he  was  come  thither  safe,  for  th^  were  in  great  fear 
lest  he  should  be  murthered,  and  that  Morris  i^  John  vp  Mere- 
dith could  not  be  able  to  defend  him,  neither  durst  any  of 
Howell's  friends  be  there,  for  fear  of  the  kindred.  In  the  end, 
being  delivered  by  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith  to  the  con- 
stable of  Carnarvon  Castle,  and  there  kept  safely  in  ward  untill 
the  assises,  it  fell  out  by  law,  that  the  burning  of  Howell's 
houses,  and  assaulting  him  in  his  owne  house,  was  a  more  hay- 
nous  offence  in  Morris  ap  John  ap  Meredith  and  the  rest, 
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than  the  death  of  Graff'  ap  J(dm  ap  Gronw  in  Howell,  who  did 
it  in  his  own  defence ;  wh6reiqK>n  Morris  ap  John  ap  Mere- 
dith, with  thirty-Aye  more,  were  indicted  of  felony,  as  duppwt- 
eth  t^  the  copie  of  the  indictment,  which  I  had  from  the 
records.'*— iSir  John  Wynne' $  Hittory  of  the  Qwydiar  Family. 
Lond.  1770,  8vo,  p.  110. 

Note  B. 
A  Horseman  asrm'd^  at  headlong  epeed,  — p.  240. 

This,  and  what  follows,  is  taken  from  a  real  achievement  of 
Major  Robert  Philipson,  called,  from  his  desperate  and  adven- 
turous courage,  Robin  the  Devil ;  which,  as  being  very  inaccu- 
rately noticed  in  this  note  upon  the  first  edition,  shall  be  now 
given  in  a  more  authentic  form.  The  chief  place  of  his  re- 
treat was  not  Lord's  Island,  in  Derwentwater,  but  Curwen's 
Island,  in  the  Lake  of  Windermere. 

**This  island  formerly  belonged  to  the  Fhillpsons,  a  family 
of  note  in  Westmoreland.  During  the  Civil  Wars,  two  of 
them,  an  elder  and  a  younger  broUier,  served  the  king.  The 
former,  who  was  the  proprietor  of  it,  commanded  a  regiment ; 
the  latter  was  a  major. 

ii  The  major,  whose  name  was  Robert,  was  a  man  of  great 
spirit  and  enterprise ;  and  for  his  many  feats  of  personal 
braveiy  had  obtained,  among  the  Oliverians  of  those  parts,  the 
appellation  of  Robin  the  Devil. 

^*  After  the  war  had  subsided,  and  the  direful  effects  of  pub- 
lic opposition  had  ceased,  revenge  and  malice  long  kept  alive 
the  animosity  of  individuals.  Colonel  Briggs,  a  steady  friend 
to  usurpation,  resided  at  this  time  at  Kendal,  and,  under  the 
double  character  of  a  leading  magistrate  (for  he  was  a  Justice- 
of-Peace)  and  an  active  commander,  held  the  country  in  awe. 
This  person  having  heard  that  Major  Philipson  was  at  his 
brother's  house  on  the  island  in  Windermere,  resolved,  if  possi- 
ble, to  seize  and  punish  a  man  who  had  made  himself  so  par- 
ticularly obnoxious.  How  it  was  conducted,  my  authority  ^ 
does  not  inform  us — whether  he  got  together  the  navigation 
of  the  lake,  and  blockaded  the  place  by  sea,  or  whether  he 

1  Doctor  Bnni't  EUtory  qf  Wegtmoreland. 
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landed  and  carried  on  his  approadies  in  form.  Neither  do  we 
learn  the  strength  of  the  garrison  within,  nor  of  the  works 
without.  All  we  learn  is,  that  Major  Philipeon  endured  a 
siQge  of  eight  months  with  great  gallantry,  till  his  brother,  the 
colonel,  raised  a  party  and  relieved  him. 

**  It  was  now  the  major's  turn  to  make  reprisals.  He  put 
himself,  therefore,  at  the  heiul  of  a  little  troop  of  horse,  and 
rode  to  Kendal.  Here,  being  informed  that  Colonel  Briggs 
was  at  prayers  (for  it  was  on  a  Sunday  morning),  he  stationed 
his  men  properly  in  the  avenues,  and  himself  armed,  rode 
directly  into  the  church.  It  probably  was  not  a  r^^ular  church, 
but  some  large  place  of  meeting.  It  is  said  he  intended  to 
seize  the  colonel  and  carry  him  off  ;  but  as  this  seems  to  have 
been  totally  impracticable,  it  is  rather  probable  that  his  inten- 
tion was  to  kill  him  on  the  spot,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion to  escape.  Whatever  his  intention  was,  it  was  frustrated, 
for  Briggs  happened  to  be  elsewhere. 

«« The  congregation,  as  might  be  expected,  was  thrown  into 
great  confusion  on  seeing  an  armed  man  on  horseback  make 
his  appearance  among  them  ;  and  the  major,  taking  advantage 
of  their  astonishment,  turned  his  horse  round,  and  rode 
quietly  out.  But  having  given  an  alarm,  he  was  presently 
assaulted  as  he  left  the  assembly,  and  being  seized,  his  girths 
were  cut,  and  he  was  unhorsed. 

'*  At  this  instant  his  party  made  a  furious  attack  on  the 
assailants,  and  the  major  killed  with  his  own  hand  the  man 
who  had  seized  him,  clapped  the  saddle,  ungirthed  as  it  was, 
upon  his  horse,  and,  vaulting  into  it,  rode  full  speed  through 
the  streets  of  Kendal,  calling  his  men  to  follow  him;  sni±, 
with  his  whole  party,  made  a  safe  retreat  to  his  asylum  in  the 
lake.  The  action  marked  the  man.  Many  knew  him :  and 
they  who  did  not,  knew  as  well  from  the  exploit  that  it  could 
be  nobody  but  Bobin  the  DeviL*' 
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[Eybn  more  than  his  earlier  poems  i»  Scott^s  Rokeby  aimo- 
tated  (we  may  almost  coin  the  word  **saperannotated'*)  by 
the  author.  There  is,  therefore,  little  room  for  additions  by  a 
modem  pen,  abovei  all,  as  Lockhart  added  notes  to  those  of 
Sb  Walter.] 

Caxto  I. 

XEX.  — "First  lured  their  Lesley  o*er  the  Tweed."  The  ref- 
erence is  to  Alexander  Lesley  or  Leslie,  who,  after  serving 
under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  **  the  Lion  of  the  North,'*  was  the 
Scottish  general  in  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  This  Leslie 
fled  from  Marston  Moor,  and,  like  Sir  John  Cope,  and  Fred- 
erick the  Great  in  his  first  battle,  **  came  with  news  of  his  own 
defeat."  As  in  Frederick's  case,  he  had  not  really  been  de- 
feated :  Cromwell  recovered  the  field  for  the  Parliament,  aided 
by  DaM  Leslie,  who  vanquished  Montrose  at  Philiphaug^. 
See  Appendix  C. 

XXY.  — Oatcastle.  Scott  had  climbed  this  eminence  in 
company  with  Morritt.  Though  lame,  he  was  fond  of  scaling 
crags,  and  had  trodden,  in  boyhood,  the  Nine  Kittle  Steps  be- 
tween the  wall  and  rock  of  Edinburgh  Castle. 

Canto  n. 

XVUL  —  "  Lacks  there  such  chamel  ?  Kill  a  slave.'*  The 
Buccaneers  did  not  invent  this  mode  of  setting  a  ghost  as  sen- 
tineL  Of  old,  it  was  customary  to  slay,  or  build  into  the  wall, 
a  human  victim,  at  the  founding  of  a  house  or  a  bridge.  Celtic 
legend  says  that  even  St.  Columba  buried  St.  Oran  alive  under 
his  first  chapel  in  lona.  The  reader  will  remember  similar 
incidents  in  Poe's  Gold  Beetle,  and  in  Treaaure  Island, 
295 
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Cahto  in. 

n.,  Note  1.  —  **The  RobsoiiB.**  This  **  wig^t-riding **  dan 
are  still  settled  in  Redesdale,  and  greatly  given  over  to  boraes. 

IX.,  Note  1.  ~  **  Scot's  Diacovery  of  WUchcrafL  London. 
1655.'*  The  original  edition  is  a  hundred  years  older  than 
that  quoted  by  Sir  Walter.  The  author,  Beginald  Soot,  struck 
the  first  serious  blow  at  the  crud  belief  in  witchcraft,  specially 
encouraged  in  his  day  by  James  VI.  The  statutes  against 
witchcraft  were  not  abolished  till  1786.  Wesley  regretted  their 
abrogation,  and  they  were  defended  by  Erskine  of  Grange,  the 
politician  who  secluded  his  wife  in  St.  Kilda. 

X.,  Note  1.  — Lacy's  play  ot  The  (M  Troop  also  supplied 
Scott  with  materials  for  the  character  of  Wildrake  in  Wood- 
stock (1826). 

XXIIL,  Note  2.  — <'Let  us  make  a  hell  of  our  own.'* 
Legend  and  Macaulay  have  transferred  this  buccaneering  blas- 
phemy to  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  Bonny  Dundee;  really  a 
pious  Episcopalian. 

XXVIII.  —  Song.  Scott  regarded  «'  It  was  a*  for  our  right- 
ful King  **  as  an  ''  Old  ScoUish  ballad,"  and  Mr.  Sheridan,  as 
he  says,  procured  for  him  a  stall  copy,  or  broadsheet  of  the 
poem.  But  it  is  usually  attributed  to  Bums,  though  Hogg 
(Jacobite  Belice,  L  186)  says  that  tradition  assigns  it  to  ''a 
Captain  Ogilvie,  related  to  the  House  of  luTerquharity,  who 
was  with  King  James  in  his  Irish  expedition."  The  pr(>blem 
is  discussed  in  the  edition  of  Bums  by  Messrs.  Henley  and 
Henderson.  Bums,  like  Scott,  may  have  written  the  song  on 
the  basis  of  a  single  stray  traditional  verse. 

Cahto  IV. 

I.,  Note  1.  —  **The  district  to  the  west  .  .  .  was  ceded  to 
Malcolm,  King  of  Scots,  by  William  the  Conqueror.**  I  can- 
not but  suppose  that  Scott  is  thinking  of  the  Cession  of  Cum- 
berland to  Malcolm  I.,  by  Eadmund  of  England,  in  d45,  more 
than  a  century  before  the  time  of  Malcolm  Canmore  and  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror.  See  Freeman,  Norman  Conquest^  I.  62, 
and  671-573,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  for  the  date. 

VI.  —  **Tani8try.'*  The  Tanist  was  the  heir  of  the  Irisli 
chief,  or  early  Scottish  king,  ^ypointed  during  that  ruler's  life- 
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time.  The  purpose  was  to  evade  the  canfoiioiiB  <^  a  minority. 
In  Scotland  this  practice  appears  to  have  come  into  force  after 
the  fall  of  the  Pictish,  and  with  the  rise  of  the  Dalriadic,  or 
Scottish  (originally  Irish),  dynasty  of  Kenneth  MacAlpine.  It 
did  not  survive  the  reigns  of  Duncan  and  Macbeth.  The  insti- 
tution of  detains,  in  addition  to  chiefs,  of  clans  was  similar. 
Glengarry  is  the  chief,  Clanranald  is  the  ci4>tain  of  Clan  Don- 
ald ;  Mackintosh  was  apparently  the  captain,  Clnny  the  chief, 
of  Clan  Chattan.  But  these  are  difficult  and  dangerous  prob* 
lems :  Clan  Vourioh  and  the  Mackintoshes  disputing  the  chief- 
ship. 

Cahto  V. 

XXVn.^BaUad.  Littlecote,  according  to  some,  is  still 
haunted  by  *^the  lady  in  blue,'*  who  seems  to  have  slight 
connection  with  the  legend  in  Note  P,  unless  she  was  the 
mother  of  **  the  fine  boy." 

Caxto  VI. 

XXXIII.  — **  They  gazed  as  when  a  lion  dies.**  This  is 
one  of  the  passages  in  which,  perhi^  unconsciously,  Scott 
translates  an  Homeric  simile. 

AxBBiw  Lavg. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE  VISION  OF  DON  RODEEICK. 


Not  muoh  is  to  be  said  about  The  Visum  of  Don 
Boderickf  in  addition  to  the  infonnation  given  bj 
Scott  in  his  preface  and  appendices^  and  Lookhait 
in  an  editorial  note.  Early  in  1811,  a  oonunittee  was 
formed  in  London  to  raise  money  for  the  Portngnese 
sufferers  by  the  excesses  of  war,  in  the  Peninsula 
during  <^  Massena's  last  unfortunate  campaign."  Scott 
had  no  money  to  spar^  but,  just  as  in  his  own  neces- 
sities, he  raised  it  by  a  poem.  At  the  end  of  April, 
he  left  Edinburgh  for  Abbotsford  to  fish  (it  is  the 
best  season  for  Tweed  trout),  and  to  compose  his 
poem.  It  was  published,  in  quarto,  in  July,  and  the 
proceeds  were  sent  to  the  Portuguese  Committee. 
"A  patriotic  puppet-show"  was  Scott's  name  for  it 
His  idea  was  to  start  from  ^^  dd  romance,"  the  legends 
of  Don  Boderick,  which  he  has  sufficiently  explained 
in  his  own  appendix,  and  so  to  lead  up  to  a  yision  of 
the  English  interference  in  the  cause  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  as  against  the  Nai>oleonic  conquest  of  the 
Peninsula. 

Then,  as  usual,  the  Liberal  party  would  rather 
have  seen  an  alien  despotism  forced  upon  the  Penin- 
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snla  than  have  beheld  interyention  by  England.  Coa- 
sequently  the  Whig  reyiewsy  like  21ie  Edinburgh^  were 
hostile.  Scott  had  said  nothing  about  Sir  Jdm 
Moore,  a  Whig  general, — just  as  Byron,  poetising  on 
Waterloo,  managed  to  omit  all  mention  of  Welling- 
ton !  For  years  Scott  had  predicted  the  suooeases  of 
Wellington,  as  against  such  nonentities  as  Borrard  and 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple.  Of  Moore,  as  a  general,  he  had 
not,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  high  opinion.  As  to  Well- 
ington, Scott  proved  to  be  a  vate^  a  seer  as  well  as  a 
singer.  But  Wellington  was  a  Tory ;  hence  the  wrath 
of  the  Whig  journalists. 

The  use  of  the  Spenserian  stanza  (not  well  adapted 
to  martial  strains)  is  attributed  by  Lockhart  to  the 
influence  of  Ellis  and  Canning,  who  were  tired  of 
Scotf  s  facile  octosyllabica  These,  moreover,  had 
been  hackneyed  by  his  now  forgotten,  but  then 
numerous,  imitators.  Scott  himself  was  sensitiye 
to  ^the  lumbering  weight  of  the  stanzas,'^  and  ^the 
recurrence  of  rhymes,"  whiqh  **  produce  tedium." 
When  one  quarto  edition  was  exhausted,  he  reprinted 
the  poem,  not  in  octavo,  but  in  a  publication  of  his 
own,  and  an  unlucky  one,  the  Scotch  Annual  BegisUr. 
Such  is  the  brief  history  of  his  ^  patriotic  puppet- 
show.'* 

The  critical  objection  that  there  is  too  much  pre- 
lude to  the  modem  portion,  too  long  a  yestibule  to  too 
small  a  house,  admits  of  a  reply.  Scott,  despite  his 
temporary  motive,  did  not  wish  to  dwell  on  the 
merely  ^topical,''  the  campaign  of  the  season.  He 
desired  rather  to  insist  on  the  legendary  and  historic 
part  of  a  great  and  then  oppressed  people.  Our 
newspapers,  like  our  histories,  were  full  of  censures 
of  the  Spaniards,  whose  military  arrangements  did 
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not  fit  well  into  ours.  This  was,  in  a  military  sense^ 
unfortunate.  But  Scott  defends  our  allies  with  jus- 
tice and  generosity.  (See  Appendix,  Note  B.)  He 
applauds  the  Iberians  for  what  they  did,  by  them- 
selyes  and  for  themselTes,  as  in  the  famous  and 
immortal  Siege  of  Saragossa.  A  people,  not  a  king, 
was  fighting  for  its  liberties,  with  unsurpassed  cour- 
age and  tenacity.  On  the  appalling  cruelties  exer- 
cised by  the  Spanish  irregular  forces  (concerning 
which,  see  Marbof  s  McTnoirs),  Scott  has  nothing 
to  say.  He  was  writing  poetry,  not  critical  history. 
He  dwells  on  the  French  excesses;  but  what  were 
those  to  the  brutalities  of  our  own  men  after  the 
taking  of  Badajoz?  There  is  not  much  to  choose  be- 
tween troops  of  this  or  that  nation  when  their  blood 
is  up.  The  poet  and  the  patriot  are  "a  little  blind" 
to  the  faults  of  their  own  party,  as  Esmond  tells 
Addison  when  Addison  reads  to  him  T?ie  Campaign, 

The  praise  of  spirited  writing  was  not  denied  even 
by  Whig  critics.  The  landing  of  the  English,  and 
the  stanzas  on  the  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  forces 
were  especially  popular.  Tou  feel  the  thrill  of  the 
loyal  Scot  when  he  mentions  the  **  loved  warriors  of 
the  minstrel's  land,"  the  bonnets,  the  tartans,  and 
the  pibroch,  the  pipers,  who,  wounded,  still  prolong 
the  warlike  strain.  The  verses  on  Bonaparte's  lowly 
birth  were  censured  at  the  time  as  not  worthy  of 
Scott ;  and  Bonaparte's  family,  in  fact,  was  as  ancient 
and  gentle  as  his  own.  But  a  good  deal  of  prejudice^ 
not  absolutely  unnatural  and  not  well  informed,  then 
existed  against  "the  Corsican  usurper." 

The  prophet  appears  in  II.  xi.,  as  te  Napoleon, — 

**  And,  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried  — 
Gkxl  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  weUl  abide.'' 
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He  did  abide  the  yentiiie  four  years  later^  under 
Wellington  and  good  old  ^^  Marshal  Forwards." 

Don  Roderick  sucoeeded  in  its  charitable  object: 
the  "puppet-show''  brought  in  money  for  the  Portu- 
guese. Despite  stanzas  of  martial  vigour,  it  does 
not  hold  a  place,  and  was  not  written  to  hold  a  plaoe^ 
among  Sir  Walter's  greater  poems. 

AisTDBBW  Lakg^ 
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PREFACE 

TO 

THE  VISION  OF  DON  EODEMCK 


Thb  following  poem  is  founded  upon  a  Spanish, 
tradition^  particularly  detailed  in  the  Notes;  but 
bearing,  in  general^  that  Don  Eoderick,  the  last 
Gothio  King  of  Spain,  when  the  invasion  of  the 
Moors  was  impending,  had  the  temerity  to  descend 
into  an  ancient  vault,  near  Toledo,  the  opening  of 
which  had  been  denounced  as  fatal  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy.  The  legend  adds  that  his  rash  curiosity- 
was  mortified  by  an  emblematical  representation  of 
those  Saracens  who,  in  the  year  714,  defeated  him  in 
battle,  and  reduced  Spain  under  their  dominion.  I 
have  presumed  to  prolong  the  Vision  of  the  Eevolu- 
tions  of  Spain  down  to  the  present  eventful  crisis  of 
the  peninsula;  and  to  divide  it,  by  a  supposed  change 
of  scene,  into  three  periods.  The  first  of  these  repre- 
sents the  invasion  of  the  Moors,  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Roderick,  and  closes  with  the  peaceful  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  victors.  The  second  period 
embraces  the  state  of  tiie  peninsula,  when  the  con- 
quests of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  in  the  East 
and  West  Indies  had  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  the 
renown  of  their  arms ;  sullied,  however,  by  supersti- 
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tion  and  cruelty.  An  allusion  to  the  inhnmanities 
of  the  Inquisition  terminates  this  picture.  The  last 
part  of  the  poem  opens  with  the  state  of  Spain  previ- 
ous to  the  unparalleled  treachery  of  Bonaparte;  giyes 
a  sketch  of  the  usurpation  attempted  upon  that  un- 
suspicious and  friendly  kingdom^  and  terminates  with 
the  arrival  of  the  British  succours.  It  may  be  farther 
proper  to  mention  that  the  object  of  the  poem  is  less 
to  commemorate  or  detail  particular  incidents  than 
to  exhibit  a  general  and  impressive  picture  of  the 
several  periods  brought  upcm  the  stage. 

I  am  too  sensible  of  the  respect  due  to  the  publio, 
especially  by  one  who  has  already  experienced  more 
than  ordinary  indulgence,  to  offer  any  apology  for 
the  inferiority  of  the  poetry  to  the  subject  it  is 
chiefly  designed  to  commemorate.  Yet  I  think  it 
proper  to  mention  that,  while  I  was  hastily  executing 
a  work,  written  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  on 
passing  events,  the  task  was  most  cruelly  interrupted 
by  the  successive  deaths  of  Lord  President  Blair* 
and  Lord  Viscount  Melville.  In  those  distinguished 
characters,  I  had  not  only  to  regret  i)ersons  whose 
lives  were  most  important  to  Scotland,  but  also 
whose  notice  and  patronage  honoured  my  entrance 
upon  active  life;  and,  I  may  add,  with  melancholy 

1  The  Right  Hon.  Robert  Blair  of  Avontoan,  President  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Blair, 
author  of  The  Orave.  After  long  filling  the  office  of  solicitor- 
general  in  Scotland  with  high  distinction,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  presidency  in  1808.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  the  20th 
May,  1811,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age;  and  his  intimate 
friend,  Henry  Dundas,  first  Viscount  Melville,  having  gone 
into  Edinburgh  on  purpose  to  attend  his  remains  to  the  grave, 
was  taken  ill  not  less  suddenly,  and  died  there  the  very  hour 
that  the  fmieral  took  place,  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month. 
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pride^  who  peimitted  my  more  advanced  age  to  claim 
no  common  share  in  their  friendship.  Under  such 
interruptions^  the  following  yerses,  which  my  best 
and  happiest  efforts  must  have  left  far  unworthy  of 
their  theme,  have,  I  am  myself  sensible,  an  appear- 
ance of  n^ligence  and  incoherence,  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  I  might  haye  been  able  to  remove. 

EdMburgh^  June  24^  1811. 
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Lives  there  a  strain,  whose  sounds  of  mounting  fire 

May  rise  distinguished  o'er  the  din  of  war ; 
Or  died  it  with  yon  Master  of  the  Lyre, 

Who  sung  beleaguer'd  Ilion's  evil  star?^ 
Such,  Wellington,  might  reach  thee  from  afar. 

Wafting  its  descant  wide  o'er  Ocean's  range ; 
Nor  shouts,  nor  clashing  arms,  its  mood  could  mar, 

All  as  it  swell'd  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet-change,' 
That  clangs  to  Britain  victory,  to  Portugal  revenge  I ' 

^M8,  —  "  Who  sung  the  ehangu  of  the  Phrygiim icur*'' 

*  M8. —  **  Claiming  thlTie  ear  'twixt  each  loud  trumpet- 
change.'* 

*The  too  monotonous  close  of  the  stanza  is  sometimes 
diversified  by  the  adoption  of  the  fourteen-foot  verse,  —  a 
license  in  poetry,  which,  since  Dryden,  has  (we  believe)  been 
altogether  abandoned,  but  which  is  neverthdess  veiy  deserv- 
ing of  revival,  so  long  as  it  is  only  rarely  and  judiciously  used. 
The  very  first  stanza  in  this  poem  affords  an  instance  of  it — 
and,  introduced  thus  in  the  very  front  of  the  battle,  we  cannot 
help  considering  it  as  a  fault,  especially  clogged  as  it  is  with 
the  association  of  a  defective  rhyme  —  change — revenue.— 
CrUicol  Beciev),  Aug.,  1811. 
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XL 

Tes !  such  a  strain,  with  all  o'er-pouring  measure, 

Might  melodise  with  each  tumultuous  sound. 
Each  voice  of  fear  or  triumph,  woe  or  pleasure, 

That  rings  Mond^o's  ravaged  shores  around ; 
The  thund'ring  cry  of  hosts  with  conquest  crown'd. 

The  female  shriek,  the  ruin'd  peasant's  moan. 
The  shout  of  captives  from  their  chains  unbound. 

The  f  oil'd  oppressor's  deep  and  sullen  groan, 
A  Nation's  choral  hymn  for  tyranny  o'erthrown. 

IIL 

But  we,  weak  minstrels  of  a  laggard  day, 

Skill'd  but  to  imitate  an  elder  page» 
Timid  and  raptureless,  can  we  repay  ^ 

The  debt  thou  claim'st  in  tiiis  exhausted  age  ? 
Thou  givest  our  lyres  a  theme,  that  might  engage 

Those  that  could  send  thy  name  o'er  sea  and  land» 
While  sea  and  land  shall  last ;  for  Hom^s  rage 

A  theme ;  a  theme  for  Milton's  mighty  hand  — 
How  much  unmeet  for  us^  a  faint  degenerate  band  I^ 

IV. 

Te  mountains  stem  I  within  whose  rugged  breast 
The  friends  of  Scottish  freedom  found  repose; 

1  MS.  —  **  Unf&rm'd  for  rapture,  how  ahaU  we  repay.'* 

*  MS.  —  **  Thoa  givest  our  yerse  a  theme  that  mig^t  engage 

Ljrres  that  conld  ridily  yield  thee  back  its  due  ; 

A  theme,  might  kindle  Homer's  mighty  rage ; 

A  theme,  more  grand  than  Maro  ever  knew  — 

How  much  unmeet  for  us,  degenerate,  frail,  and  few  1 " 
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Ye  torrents!  whose  hoarse  sounds  have  soothed 
their  rest, 
Eeturning  from  the  field  of  vanquish'd  foes ; 
Say  have  ye  lost  each  wild  majestic  close, 

That  erst  the  choir  of  Bards  or  Druids  flung; 
What  time  thdr  hymn  of  victory  arose, 

And  Cattraeth's  glens  with  voice  of  triumph  rung, 
And  mystic  Merlin  harp'd,  and  gray-hair'd  Llywarch 
sungl^ 


0 1  if  your  wilds  such  minstrelsy  retain, 

As  sure  your  changeful  gales  seem  oft  to  say, 

1  This  locality  may  startle  those  readers  who  do  not  recol- 
lect that  much  of  the  ancient  poetry  preserved  in  Wales  refers 
less  to  the  history  of  the  principality  to  which  that  name  is 
now  limited  than  to  events  which  happened  in  the  northwest 
of  England,  and  southwest  of  Scotland,  where  the  Britons  for 
a  long  time  made  a  stand  against  the  Saxons.  The  battle  of 
Cattraeth,  lamented  by  the  celebrated  Aneurin,  is  supposed  by 
the  learned  Doctor  Leyden  to  have  been  fought  on  the  skirts 
of  Ettrick  Forest.  It  is  known  to  the  English  readw  by  the 
panq^^irase  of  Gray,  beginning, 

'*  Had  I  but  the  torrent's  might. 
With  headlong  rage  and  wild  affright,**  etc. 

But  It  is  not  so  generally  known  that  the  champions,  mourned 
in  this  beautiful  dirge,  were  the  British  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  were  cut  off  by  the  Saxons  of  Deiria,  or  Northum- 
berland, about  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century.  —  Tumer^a 
History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  edition  1799,  vol.  L  p.  222. 
Llywarch,  the  celebrated  bard  and  monarch,  was  Prince  of 
Argood,  in  Cumberland ;  and  his  youthful  exj^oits  were  per- 
formed upon  the  Border,  although  in  his  age  he  was  driven 
into  Fowys  by  the  successes  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  As  for 
Merlin  Wyllt,  or  the  Savage,  his  name  of  Caledonia,  and  his 
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When  8weq>mg  wild  and  smking  soft  again. 
Like  trumpet- jubilee,  or  harp's  wild  sway; 

If  ye  can  echo  such  triumphant  lay, 

Then  lend  the  note  to  him  has  loved  you  long  I 

Who  pious  gathered  each  tradition  gray. 
That  floats  your  solitary  wastes  along, 

And  with  affection  vain  gave  them  new  voice  in  song 

VL 

For  not  till  now,  how  oft  soe'er  the  task 
Of  truant  verse  hath  lightened  graver  care, 

retreat  into  the  Caledonian  wood,  appropriate  him  to  Scotland. 
Fordun  dedicates  the  thirty-first  chapter  of  the  third  book  of 
hia  Scoto-Chronican  to  a  narration  of  the  death  of  this  cele- 
brated bard  and  prophet  near  Drmnelzier,  a  Tillage  iqion 
Tweed,  which  is  supposed  to  have  deriyed  its  name  (quoH 
Tumtdua  Merlini)  from  the  event.  The  particular  spot  in 
which  he  is  buried  is  still  shown,  and  i^ipears,  from  the  fol- 
lowing quotation,  to  have  partaken  of  his  propheUe  quali- 
ties :  **  There  is  one  thing  remarkable  here,  which  is,  that 
the  bum  called  Fausayl  runs  by  the  east  side  of  this'churoh* 
yard  into  the  Tweed ;  at  the  side  of  which  bum,  a  little  below 
the  churchyard,  the  famous  prophet  Merlin  is  said  to  be  buried. 
The  particular  place  of  his  grave,  at  the  root  of  a  thom-tree, 
was  shown  me,  many  years  ago,  by  the  old  and  reverend  min- 
ister of  the  place,  Mr.  Richard  Brown ;  and  here  was  the  old 
prophecy  fulfilled,  delivered  in  Scots  rhyme,  to  this  purpose : 

(^  t  When  Tweed  and  Pausayl  meet  at  Merlin^s  grave, 
Scotland  and  England  shall  one  Monarch  have.* 

For,  the  same  day  that  our  King  James  the  Sixth  was  crowned 
King  of  England,  the  river  Tweed,  by  an  extraordinary  flood, 
so  far  overflowed  its  banks  that  it  met  and  Joined  with  the 
Pausayl  at  the  said  grave,  which  was  never  before  observed  to 
fall  out.'*  — PennyeuicXc's  Description  of  TweeddaU,  Edm. 
1716,  iv.  p.  26. 
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From  Muse  or  Sylvan  was  he  wont  to  ask, 

In  phrase  poetic,  inspiration  fair ; 
Careless  he  gave  his  numbers  to  the  air) 

They  came  unsought  for,  if  applauses  came ; 
Nor  for  himself  prefers  he  now  the  prayer ; 

Let  but  his  verse  befit  a  hero's  fame. 
Immortal  be  the  verse !  —  forgot  the  poet's  name. 

vn. 

Hark,  from  yon  misty  cairn  their  answer  tost :  ^ 
"  Minstrel  1  the  fame  of  whose  romantic  lyre. 
Capricious-swelling  now,  may  soon  be  lost. 

Like  the  light  flickering  of  a  cottage  fire ; 
If  to  such  task  presumptuous  thou  aspire. 

Seek  not  from  us  the  meed  to  warrior  due : 
Age  after  age  has  gathered  son  to  sire, 

Since  our  gray  cliflfs  the  din  of  conflict  knew. 
Or,  pealing  through  our  vales,  victorious  bugles  blew 

VHL 

**  Decayed  our  old  traditionary  lore. 

Save  where  the  lingering  fays  renew  their  ring. 
By  milkmaid  seen  beneath  the  hawthorn  hoar. 

Or  round  the  marge   of  Minchmore's  haunted 


spring;  2 
1  jra --'*  Hark,  from  gray  Needpaih*8  mists,  the  Brothers' 

Hark,  from  the  Brothers*  cairn  the  answer  tost* 

^  A  belief  in  the  existenee  and  nocturnal  revela  of  the  fairies 

still  lingers  among   the  vnlgar  in  Sdkirkshire.    A  copious 

fountain  iq)on  the  ridge  of  Minchmore,  called  the  Cheesewell, 

is  supposed  to  be  sacred  to  these  fanciful  spirits,  and  it  was 
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Save  where  their  legends  gray-hair'd  shepherds  sing 
That  now  scarce  win  a  listening  ear  but  thine. 

Of  feuds  obscure,  and  Border  ravaging, 
And  rugged  deeds  recount  in  rugged  line, 

Of  moonlight  foray  made  on  Teviot,  Tweed,  or  Tyne, 

IX. 

*'  No !  search  romantic  lands,  where  the  near  Sun 

Gives  with  unstinted  boon  ethereal  flame. 
Where  the  rude  village,  his  labour  done. 

In  verse  spontaneous  ^  chants  some  favour'd  name. 
Whether  Olalia's  charms  his  tribute  claim. 

Her  eye  of  diamond,  and  her  locks  of  jet ; 
Or  whether,  kindling  at  the  deeds  of  Graeme,* 

He  sing,  to  wild  Morisco  measure  set,  • 
Old  Albin's  red  claymore,  green  Erin's  bayonet  I 


*"  Explore  those  regions,  where  the  flinty  crest 
Of  wild  Nevada  ever  gleams  with  snows, 

customary  to  propitiate  them  by  throwing  in  something  upon 
passing  it.  A  pin  was  the  nsual  oUation ;  and  the  ceremony 
is  still  sometimes  practised,  though  rather  in  jest  than  eamesL 

1  The  flexibility  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  and 
perhaps  the  liveliness  of  their  genius,  renders  these  countries 
distinguished  for  the  talent  of  improvisation,  which  is  found 
even  among  the  lowest  of  the  people.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Baretti  and  other  travellers. 

*  Over  a  name  sacred  for  ages  to  heroic  verse,  a  poet  may  be 
allowed  to  exercise  some  power.  I  have  used  the  freedom,  here 
and  elsewhere,  to  alter  the  orthography  of  the  name  of  my 
gallant  countryman,  in  order  to  apprise  the  Southern  reader  of 
its  legitimate  sound ; — Grahame  being,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,  usually  pronounced  as  a  diasyUable. 
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Where  in  the  proud  Alhambra's  ruin'd  breast 

Barbaric  monuments  of  pomp  repose ; 
Or  where  the  banners  of  more  ruthless  foes 

Than  the  fierce  Moor,  float  o'er  Toledo's  fane, 
From   whose    tall  towers   even    now  the  patriot 
throws 
An  anxious  glance,  to  spy  upon  the  plain 
The    blended    ranks    of    England,  Portugal,    and 
Spain. 

XL 

"  There,  of  Numantian  fire  a  swarthy  spark 

Still  lightens  in  the  sun-burnt  native's  eye ; 
The  stately  port,  slow  step,  and  visage  dark. 

Still  mark  enduring  pride  and  constancy. 
And,  if  the  glow  of  feudal  chivalry 

Beam  not,  as  once,  thy  nobles'  dearest  pride, 
Iberia !  oft  thy  crestless  peasantry 

Have  seen  the  plumed  Hidalgo  quit  their  side, 
Have  seen,  yet  dauntless  stood  —  'gainst  fortune 
fought  and  died. 

XIL 

"  And  cherish'd  still  by  that  unchanging  race,^ 

Are  themes  for  minstrelsy  more  high  than  thine ; 
Of  strange  tradition  many  a  mystic  trace. 

Legend  and  vision,  prophecy  and  sign ; 
Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 

With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade, 
Forming  a  model  meet  for  minstrel  Una 

1  MS,  —  '*  And  lingering  stUl  mid  that  uncbanging  race.'* 
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Go,  seek   such  theme  I"  —  The  Mountain  Spirit 
said: 
With  filial  awe  I  heard  —  I  heard,  and  I  obey'd.^ 

1  «  The  Introduction,  we  confess/*  says  the  QuarteHy  Be- 
viewer,  **  does  not  please  ns  so  weU  as  the  rest  of  the  poem, 
though  the  reply  of  the  Mountain  Spirit  is  exquisitely  written." 
The  Edinburgh  critic,  after  quoting  stanza^  ix.,  x.,and  xi., 
says :  **  The  Introduction,  though  splendidly  written,  ia  too  long 
for  so  short  a  poem ;  and  the  poet's  dialogue  with  his  native 
mountains  is  somewhat  too  startling  and  unnatural.  The  most 
spirited  part  of  it,  we  think,  is  their  direction  to   Spanish 
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Reabikg  their  crests  amid  the  cloudless  skies. 

And  darkly  clustering  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Toledo's  holy  towers  and  spires  arise, 

As  from  a  trembling  lake  of  silver  white. 
Their  mingled  shadows  intercept  the  sight 

Of  the  broad  burial-ground  outstretched  below. 
And  nought  disturbs  the  silence  of  the  night ; 

All  sleeps  in  sullen  shade,  or  silver  glow, 
All  save  the  heavy  swell  of  Teio's  ceaseless  flow.^ 

II. 

All  save  the  rushing  swell  of  Teio's  tide. 

Or,  distant  heard,  a  courser^s  neigh  or  tramp ; 

Their  changing  rounds  as  watchful  horsemen  ride. 
To  guard  the  limits  of  King  Roderick's  camp. 

^  The  Monthly  Bevisw^  for  1811,  in  quoting  thte  stanza,  says : 
**  Scarcely  any  poet,  of  any  age  or  countiy,  has  excelled 
Mr.  Scott  in  bringing  before  our  sig^t  the  very  scene  which  he 
is  describing — in  giving  a  reality  of  existence  to  every  object 
on  which  he  dwells ;  and  it  is  on  such  occasions,  especially 
suited  as  they  seem  to  the  habits  of  his  mind,  that  his  style 
itself  catches  a  character  of  harmony,  which  is  far  from  being 
oniyersally  its  own.    How  vivid,  yet  how  soft,  is  this  picture  I  '* 
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For,  through  the  river's  night-fog  rolling  damp. 
Was  many  a  proud  pavilion  dimly  seen,^ 

Which  glimmer'd  back,  against  the  moon's  fair  lamp^ 
Tissues  of  silk  and  silver  tvdsted  sheen. 

And  standards  proudly  pitch'd,  and  warders  arm'd 
between. 

IIL 

But  of  their  Monarch's  person  keeping  ward, 

Since  last  the  deep-mouth'd  bell  of  vespers  toU'd, 
The  chosen  soldiers  of  the  royal  guard 

The  post  beneath  the  proud  Cathedral  hold : 
A  band  unlike  their  Gothic  sires  of  old. 

Who,  for  the  cap  of  steel  and  iron  mace, 
Bear  slender  darts,^  and  casques  bedeck'd  with  gold, 

While  silveivstudded  belts  their  shoulders  grace. 
Where  ivory  quivers  ring  in  the  broad  Mchion's 
place.^ 

IV. 

In  the  light  language  of  an  idle  court. 

They  murmur'd  at  their  master's  long  delay. 
And  held  his  lengthen'd  orisons  in  sport:  — 
"  What  I  will  Don  Boderick  here  till  morning  stay, 

1 M8.  —  '*  For  Btreteh'd  beside  the  riyer^s  margin  damp, 
Their  proud  payilions  hide  the  meadow  green.*' 

« iffif.  —  **  Bore  javelins  dight,"  etc. 

*  The  CrittccU  Betiewer,  having  quoted  stanzas  L,  ii.,  andiii., 
says :  **  To  the  specimens  with  which  his  former  works 
abound,  of  Mr.  Scott^s  unrivalled  excellence  in  the  descriptions, 
both  of  natural  scenery  and  romantic  manners  and  costume, 
these  stanzas  wOl  be  thouglit  no  mean  addition.** 
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To  wear  in  shrift  and  prayer  the  night  away  ? 

And  are  his  hours  in  such  dull  penance  past. 
For  fair  Florinda's  plundered  charms  to  pay  ?  '*  ^ 
Then  to  the  east  their  weary  eyes  they  cast, 
And  wish'd  the  lingering  dawn  would  glimmer  forth 
at  last 

V. 

But,  far  within,  Toledo's  Prelate  lent 
An  ear  of  fearful  wonder  to  the  King ; 

1  Almost  all  the  Spanish  historians,  as  well  as  the  yoioe  of 
tradition,  ascribe  the  invasion  of  the  Moors  to  the  forcible 
Tiolation  committed  by  Roderick  upon  Plorinda,  called  by  the 
Mo<»8  Caba  or  Cava.  She  was  the  dau^^ter  of  Count  Julian, 
one  of  the  Gothic  monarch's  principal  lieutenants,  who,  when 
the  crime  was  perpetrated,  was  engaged  in  the  defence  of  Ceuta 
against  the  Moors.  In  his  indignation  at  the  ingratitude  of  his 
sovereign,  and  the  dishonour  of  his  daughter,  Count  Julian 
forgot  the  duties  of  a  Christian  and  a  patriot,  and,  forming  an 
alliance  with  Musa,  then  the  caliph's  lieutenant  in  Africa,  he 
countenanced  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  a  body  of  Saracens  and 
Africans,,  commanded  by  the  celebrated  IMk ;  the  issue  of 
which  wfM  the  defeat  and  death  of  Roderick,  and  the  occupa- 
tion of  almost  the  whole  peninsula  by  the  Moors.  Voltaire,  in 
his  General  History,  expresses  his  doubts  of  this  popular  story, 
and  Qibbon  gives  him  some  countenance;  but  the  universal 
tradition  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  poetry.  The 
Spaniards,  in  detestation  of  Florinda's  memory,  are  said,  by 
Cervantes,  never  to  bestow  that  name  upon  any  human  female, 
reserving  it  for  their  dogs.  Nor  is  the  tradition  less  inveterate 
among  the  Moors,  since  the  same  author  mentions  a  promon- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  called  **  The  Cape  of  the  Caba 
Kumia,  which,  in  our  tongue,  is  the  Cape  of  the  Wicked  Chris- 
tian Woman ;  and  it  is  a  tradition  among  the  Moors,  that  Caba, 
the  daughter  of  Count  Julian,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  Spain,  lies  buried  there,  and  they  think  it  ominous  to  be 
forced  into  that  bay  ;  for  they  never  go  in  otherwise  than  by 
necessity." 
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The  sUver  lamp  a  fitful  lustee  sent. 
So  long  that  sad  confession  witnessing: 

For  Boderick  told  of  many  a  hidden  thing, 
Such  as  are  loathly  utter'd  to  the  air. 

When  Fear,  Bemorse,  and  Shame,  the  bosom  wring; 
And  Guilt  his  secret  burden  cannot  bear. 

And  Conscience  seeks  in  speech  a  respite  from 
Despair. 

VL 

Full  on  the  Prelate's  face,  and  silver  hair, 

The  stream  of  failing  light  was  feebly  roU'd :  ^ 
But  Boderick's  visage,  though  his  head  was  bare. 

Was  shadow'd  by  his  hand  and  mantle's  fold. 
While  of  his  hidden  soul  the  sins  he  told. 

Proud  Alaric's  descendant  could  not  brook,' 
That  mortal  man  his  bearing  should  behold. 

Or  boast  that  he  had  seen  when  Conscience  shook. 
Fear  tame  a  monarch's  brow,Bemorse  a  warrior's  look' 

^if/S.  —  **  The  feeble  lamp  in  dying  lustre  )     «, .  „ 

The  waves  of  broken  light  were  feebly  > 

*M8.  —  The  haughty  monarch' a  heart  could  eoU  brook.** 

*  The  Quarterly  Beniewer  says :  **  The  moonlight  soeneiy  of 
the  camp  and  bnrial-ground  is  evidently  by  the  same  powerful 
hand  which  sketched  the  Abbey  of  Mebrose ;  and  in  this  pic- 
ture of  Roderick's  confession  there  are  traits  of  even  nhi^^ 
cast  of  sublimity  and  pathos.'* 

The  Edinburgh  Reviewer  introduces  his  quotations  of  the  i., 
ii.,  v.,  and  vi.  stanzas  thus :  **The  poem  is  substantially  di- 
vided into  two  compartments,  — the  one  representing  the  fabu- 
lous or  prodigious  acts  of  Don  Boderick*s  own  time,  and  the 
other  the  recent  occurrences  "^niiich  have  since  signalised  the 
same  quarter  of  the  world.  BCr.  Scott,  we  think,  is  most  at 
home  in  the  first  of  these  fields  ;  and  we  think,  upon  the  whole, 
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VIL 

The  old  man's  faded  cheek  wax'd  yet  more  pale. 
As  many  a  secret  sad  the  King  bewray'd ; 

As  sign  and  glance  eked  out  the  luoifinish'd  tale. 
When  in  the  midst  his  faltering  whisper  staid.  — 

**  Thus  royal  Witiza  ^  was  slain,**  —  he  said ; 

«  Yet,  holy  Father,  deem  not  it  was  L" 

has  moBt  success  in  It.    The  opening  affords  a  fine  specimen  of 
his  unrivalled  powers  of  description.*' 

The  reader  may  be  gratified  with  having  the  following  lines 
from  Mr.  Southey's  Roderick  inserted  here : 

**.  .  .  Then  Roderick  knelt 
Before  the  holy  man,  and  strove  to  speak : 
*  Thou  seest,'  he  cried,  —  *  thou  seest '  —  but  memory 
And  suffocating  thoughts  represt  the  word. 
And  shudderings,  like  an  ague  fit,  from  head 
To  foot  convulsed  him ;  till  at  length,  subduing 
His  nature  to  the  effort,  he  exclaimed. 
Spreading  his  hands,  and  lifting  up  his  face, 
As  if  resolved  in  penitence  to  bear 
A  human  eye  upon  his  shame —  *  Thou  seest 
Roderick  the  Goth  !    That  name  should  have  sufficed 
To  tell  the  ^n^ole  abhcored  history  : 
He  not  the  less  pursued,  —  the  ravisher. 
The  cause  of  all  this  ruin  I  *    Having  said, 
In  the  same  posture  motionless  he  koelt. 
Arms  straitened  down,  and  hands  outspread,  and  ^yes 
Raised  to  the  Monk,  like  one  who  from  his  voice 
Expected  life  or  death.**  — 

Mr.  Southey,  in  a  note  to  these  lines,  says :  **  The  VUUm  of 
Don  Roderick  supplies  a  singular  contrast  to  the  picture  which 
is  represented  in  this  passage.  I  have  great  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  stanzas  (v. 'and  vi.) ;  if  the  contrast  had  been  intentional,  it 
could  not  have  been  more  complete.*' 

1  The  predecessor  of  Roderick  upon  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
slain  by  his  connivance,  as  is  affirmed  by  Rodriguez  of  Toledo, 
father  of  Spanish  history. 
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Thus  still  Ambition  strives  her  crimes  to  shada  — 
"  Oh  rather  deem  'twas  stem  necessity ! 
Self-preservation  bade,  and  I  must  kill  or  die. 

vm. 

**  And  if  Florinda's  shrieks  alarm'd  the  air, 

If  she  invoked  her  absent  sire  in  vain, 
And  on  her  knees  implored  that  I  would  spare. 

Yet,  reverend  priest,  thy  sentence  rash  refrain  I  — 
All  is  not  as  it  seems  —  the  female  train 

Know  by  their  bearing  to  disguise  their  mood : "  — 
But  Conscience  here,  tis  if  in  high  disdain. 

Sent  to  the  Monarch's  cheek  the  burning  blood  — 
He  stay'd  his  speech  abrupt  —  and  up  the  Prelate 
stood. 

IX. 

**  0  harden'd  offspring  of  an  iron  race ! 

What  of  thy  crimes,  Don  Roderick,  shall  I  say  ? 
What  alms,  or  prayers,  or  penance,  can  efEeu^ 

Murder's  dark  spot,  wash  treason's  stain  away ! 
For  the  foul  ravisher  how  shall  I  pray. 

Who,  scarce  repentant,  makes  his  crime  his  boast  ? 
How  hope  Almighty  vengeance  shall  delay. 

Unless,  in  mercy  to  yon  Christian  host. 
He  spare  the  shepherd,^  lest  the  guiltless  sheep  be 
lost"  — 

X. 

Then  kindled  the  dark  Tyrant  in  his  mobd, 
And  to  his  brow  retum'd  its  dauntless  gloom ; 

1 M8.  —  *'  He  spare  to  $mUe  the  shepheid,  lest  the  sheep  be 
lost.'* 
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**  And  welcome  then,"  he  cried,  «*  be  blood  for  blood. 
For  treason  treachery,  for  dishonour  doom  I 

Yet  will  I  know  whence  come  they,  or  by  whom. 
Show,  for  thou  canst  —  give  forth  the  fated  key. 

And  guide  me.  Priest,  to  that  mysterious  room,^ 
Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradition  be. 

His  nation's  future  fates  a  Spanish   King  shall 

XL 

« Ill-fated  Prince !  recall  the  desperate  word. 

Or  pause  ere  yet  the  omen  thou  obey ! 
Bethink,  yon  spellbound  portal  would  afford' 

Never  to  former  Monarch  entrance-way ; 
Nor  shall  it  ever  ope,  old  records  say, 

Save  to  a  King,  the  last  of  all  his  line. 
What  time  his  empire  totters  to  decay, 

And  treason  digs,  beneath,  her  fatal  mine. 
And,  high  above,  impends  avenging  wrath  divine."  — 

XIL 

^  Prelate !  a  Monarch's  fate  brooks  no  delay ; 

Lead  on!"  —  The  ponderous  key  the  old  man 
took, 
And  held  the  winking  lamp,  and  led  the  way, 

By  winding  stair,  dark  aisle,  and  secret  nook, 
Then  on  an  ancient  gateway  bent  his  look ; 

And,  as  the  key  the  desperate  King  essay'd, 

^  M8.  —  **  And  guide  me,  prelate,  to  that  secret  room." 
*See  Appendix,  Note  A. 

*  M8,  —  **  Or  pause  the  omen  of  thy  fate  to  weigh  1 
Bethink  that  brazen  portal  would  afford.'* 
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Low  mutter'd  thunders  the  Cathedral  shook. 

And  twice  he  stopp'd,  and  twice  new  effort  made, 
Till  the  huge  bolts  roU'd  back,  and  the  loud  hinges 
bray'd. 

XIIL 

Long,  large,  and  lofty,  was  that  vaulted  hall ; 

Boof,  walls,  and  floor,  were  all  of  marble  stone. 
Of  polish'd  marble,  black  as  funeral  pall. 

Carved  o'er  with  signs  and  characters  unknown. 
A  paly  light,  as  of  the  dawning,  shone 

Through  the  sad  bounds,  but  whence  they  could 
not  spy; 
For  window  to  the  upper  air  was  none ; 

Yet,  by  that  light,  Don  Boderick  could  descry 
Wonders  that  ne'er  till  then  were  seen  by  mortal  eye. 

XIV. 

Grim  sentinels,  against  the  upper  wall, 

Of  molten  bronze,  two  Statues  held  their  place ; 
Massive  their  naked  limbs,  their  stature  tall. 

Their  frowning  foreheads  golden  circles  grace. 
Moulded  they  seem'd  for  kings  of  giant  race, 

That  lived  and  sinn'd  before  the  avenging  flood ; 
This  grasp'd  a  scythe,  that  rested  on  a  mace ; 

This  spread  his  wings  for  flight,  that  pondering 
stood, 
Each  stubborn  seem'd  and  stem,  immutable  of  mood. 

XV. 

Fix'd  was  the  right-hand  Giant's  brazen  look 
Upon  his  brother's  glass  of  shifting  sand. 
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As  if  its  ebb  be  measured  by  a  book, 

Whose  iron  volume  loaded  his  huge  hand ; 

In  which  was  wrote  of  many  a  falling  land, 
Of  empires  lost,  and  kings  to  exile  driven : 

And  o'er  that  pair  their  names  in  scroll  expand  — 
"  Lo,  DssTiNT  and  Time  !  to  whom  by  Heaven 

The  guidance  of  the  earth  is  for  a  season  given."  — 

XVL 

Even  while  they  read,  the  sand-glass  wastes  away ; 

And,  as  the  last  and  lagging  grains  did  creep. 
That  right-hand  Giant  'gan  his  club  ^  upsway. 

As  one  that  startles  from  a  heavy  sleep. 
Full  on  the  upper  wall  the  mace's  sweep 

At  once  descended  with  the  force  of  thunder. 
And  hurtling  down  at  once,  in  crumbled  heap. 

The  marble  boundary  was  rent  asunder. 
And  gave  to  Roderick's  view  new  sights  of  fear  and 
wonder. 

XVIL 

For  they  might  spy,  beyond  that  mighty  breach. 

Realms  as  of  Spain  in  vision'd  prospect  laid. 
Castles  and  towers,  in  due  proportion  each. 

As  by  some  skilful  artist's  hand  pourtray'd : 
Here,  crossed  by  many  a  wild  Sierra's  shade, 

And  boundless  plains  that  tire  the  traveller's  eye ; 
There,  rich  with  vineyard  and  with  olive  glade. 

Or  deep-embrown'd  by  forests  huge  and  high. 
Or  wash'd  by  mighty  streams,  that  slowly  murmur'd 
by. 
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XVIIL 

And  here,  as  erst  upon  the  antique  stage 

Pass*d  forth  the  band  of  masquers  trimlj  led. 
In  various  forms,  and  various  equipage, 

While  fitting  strains  the  hearer's  fancy  fed ; 
So,  to  sad  Roderick's  eye  in  order  spread. 

Successive  pageants  fiU'd  that  mystic  scene. 
Showing  the  fate  of  battles  ere  they  bled. 

And  issue  of  events  that  had  not  been ; 
And,  ever  and  anon,  strange  sounds  were  heard 
between. 

XIX. 

First  shrill'd  an  unrepeated  female  shriek !  — 

It  seem'd  as  if  Don  Roderick  knew  the  call. 
For  the  bold  blood  was  blanching  in  his  cheek.  — 

Then  answer'd  kettle-drum  and  atabal, 
GU)ng-peal  and  cymbal-clank  the  ear  appal. 

The  Tecbir  war-cry,  and  the  Lelie's  yell,^ 
Ring  wildly  dissonant  along  the  hall 

Needs  not  to  Roderick  their  dread  import  tell  — 
"  The  Moor  I "  he  cried,  "  the  Moor !  —  ring  out  the 
Tocsin  bell ! 

^The  Tecbir  (derived  from  the  words  Alia  achar,  God  is 
most  mighty)  was  the  original  war-cry  of  the  Saracens.  It  is 
celebrated  by  Hughes  in  the  Siege  cf  Danuucue  : 

«« We  heard  the  Tecbir ;  so  these  Arabs  call 
Their  shout  of  onset,  when,  with  loud  a{^)eal, 
They  challenge  Heaven,  as  if  demanding  conquest.** 

The  Lelie,  well  known  to  the  Christians  during  the  Crusades, 
is  the  shout  of  AUa  ilia  Alia,  the  Mahomedan  confession  of  faith. 
It  is  twice  used  in  poetry  by  my  friend  Mr.  W.  Stewart  Rose,  in 
the  Bomanct  of  Portenopex,  and  in  the  Crusade  cf  St,  Lewie. 
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XX. 

*"  They  come  I  they  come !  I  see  the  groaning  lands 

White  with  the  turbans  of  each  Arab  horde ; 
Swart  Zaarah  joins  her  misbelieving  bands, 

AUa  and  Mahomet  their  battle-word, 
The  choice  they  yield,  the  Koran  or  the  Sword  — 

See  how  the  Christians  rush  to  arms  amain !  — 
In  yonder  shout  the  voice  of  conflict  roar'd,^ 

The  shadowy  hosts  are  closing  on  the  plain  — 
Now,  God  and  Saint  lago  strike,  for  the  good  cause 
of  Spain! 

XXL 

^By  Heaven,  the  Moors  prevail!   the  Christians 
yield!  — 

Their  coward  leader  gives  for  flight  the  sign ! 
The  sceptred  craven  mounts  to  quit  the  field  — 

Is  not  yon  steed  Orelia?  —  Tes,  tis  mine!' 

^  Oh,  who  could  tell  what  deeds  were  wrought  that  daj : 
Or  who  endure  to  hear  the  tale  of  rage, 
Hatred,  aad  madness,  and  despafar,  and  fear, 
Horror,  and  wounds,  and  agony,  and  death, 
The  cries,  the  blasphemies,  the  shrieks,  and  groaDS, 
And  prayers,  ^niiich  mhigled  in  the  din  of  arms, 
In  one  wild  uproar  of  terrific  sounds. 

^Sauthey'a  Roderick,  vol.  U.  p.  171. 
*  Count  Julian,  the  father  of  the  injured  Florinda,  with  the 
conniyance  and  assistance  of  Oppas,  Archbishop  of  T6ledo, 
invited,  in  718,  the  Saracens  into  Spidn.  A  considerable  army 
arrived  under  the  command  of  Tarik,  or  Tarif,  who  bequeathed 
the  well-known  name  of  Gibraltar  {€Mbd  al  Tarik,  or  the  moun- 
tain of  Tarik)  to  the  place  of  his  landing.  He  was  joined  hf 
Count  Julian,  ravaged  Andalusia,  and  took  Seville.  In  714 
they  returned  with  a  stiU  greater  force,  and  Roderick  marched 
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But  never  was  she  tum'd  from  battle-line: 

Lo!  where  the  recreant  spurs  o'er  stock  and 
stone!  — 
Curses  pursue  the  slave,  and  wrath  divine ! 

Eivers  ingulf  him!"  —  "Hush,"  in   shuddering 
tone. 
The  Prelate  said ;  "  rash  Prince,  yon  vision'd  form's 
thine  own," 

into  Andalusia  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  to  ^e  them  battle. 
The  field  was  chosen  near  Xeres,  and  Mariana  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  action  : 

**  Both  armies  being  drawn  up,  the  king,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  Gothic  kings  when  they  went  to  battle,  appeared 
in  an  ivory  chariot,  clothed  in  cloth  of  gold,  encouraging  his 
men ;  Tarif ,  on  the  other  side,  did  the  same.  The  annies,  thus 
prepared,  waited  only  for  the  signal  to  fall  on ;  the  Goths  gave 
the  charge,  their  drums  and  trumpets  sounding,  and  the  Momrs 
received  it  with  the  noise  of  ketUe-drums.  Such  were  the 
shouts  and  cries  on  both  sides,  that  the  mountains  and  vall^s 
seemed  to  meet.  First,  th^  began  with  slings,  darts,  javelins, 
and  lances,  then  came  to  the  swords ;  a  long  time  the  battle 
was  dubious ;  but  the  Moon  seemed  to  have  the  worst,  till  D. 
Oppas,  the  archbishop,  having  to  that  time  concealed  his  treach- 
ery, in  the  heat  of  the  fight,  with  a  great  body  of  his  followers, 
went  over  to  the  infidels.  He  joined  Count  Julian,  with  whom 
was  a  great  number  of  Goths,  and  both  together  fell  upon  the 
flank  of  ^ur  army.  Our  men,  terrified  with  that  unparalleled 
treachery,  and  tired  with  fighting,  could  no  Umget  sustain  that 
charge,  but  were  easily  put  to  flight.  The  king  performed  the 
part  not  only  of  a  wise  general,  but  of  a  resolute  soldier,  reliev- 
ing the  weakest,  bringing  on  fresh  men  in  place  of  those  that 
were  Ured,  and  stopping  those  that  turned  their  backs.  At 
length,  seeing  no  hopes  left,  he  ali^^ted  out  of  his  chariot  for 
fear  of  being  taken,  and  mounting  on  a  horse,  called  Orelia,  he 
withdrew  out  of  the  battle.  The  Goths,  who  still  stood,  mias- 
ing  him,  were  most  part  put  to  the  sword,  the  rest  betook  them- 
selves to  flight.    The  camp  was  immediately  entered,  and  the 
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XXIL 

Just  then,  a  torrent  cross'd  the  flier's  course ; 

The  dangerous  ford  the  Elingly  Likeness  tried ; 
But  the  deep  eddies  whelm'd  both  man  and  horse, 

Swept  like  benighted  peasant  down  the  tide;^ 
And  the  proud  Moslemah  spread  far  and  wide. 

As  numerous  as  their  native  locust  band ; 


baggage  taken.  What  number  was  killed  is  not  known:  I 
suppose  they  were  so  many  it  was  hard  to  count  them ;  for 
this  single  battle  robbed  Spafai  of  all  its  glory,  and  in  it  perished 
the  renowned  name  of  the  Goths.  The  king's  horse,  upper 
garment,  and  buskins,  covered  with  pearls  and  precious  stones, 
were  found  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Guadelite,  and  there  being 
no  news  of  him  afterward,  it  was  supposed  he  was  drowned 
passing  the  river.'*— Jfartana'a  History  cf  SpaiUj  book  vL 
chap.  9. 

Orelia,  the  courser  of  Don  Roderick,  mentioned  in  the  text 
and  in  the  above  quotation,  was  celebrated  for  her  speed  and 
form.  She  is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  Spanish  romanoe,  and 
also  by  Cervantes. 

1  .  .  .  Upon  the  banks 
Of  Sella  was  Orelia  found,  his  legB 
And  flanks  hicamadined,  his  poitrel  smear*d 
With  froth  and  foam  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
Aspersed  like  dewdrops  ;  trembling  there  he  stood. 
From  the  toil  of  battle,  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice,  far-echoing,  loud,  and  shrill, 
A  frequent,  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  loved  so  well. 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siverian's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near ;  and  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Clotted  with  blood ;  but  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ? 

-^Southey'a  Boderick. 
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Berber  and  Ismaers  sons  the  spoils  divide, 
With  naked  scimitars  mete  out  the  land. 
And  for  the  bondsmen  base  the  fireebom  natives 
brand. 

XXIIL 

Then  rose  the  grated  Harem,  to  enclose 

The  loveliest  maidens  of  the  Christian  line : 
Then,  menials,  to  their  misbelieving  foes, 

Castile's  young  nobles  held  forbidden  wine ; 
Then,  too,  the  holy  Cross,  salvation's  sign. 

By  impious  hands  was  from  the  altar  thrown, 
And  the  deep  aisles  of  the  polluted  shrine 

Echo'd,  for  holy  hymn  and  organ-tone. 
The  Santon's  frantic  dance,  the  Fakir's  gibbering 
moan. 

XXIV. 

How  fares   Don   Boderick  ?  —  E'en   as   one  who 
spies 
Flames   dart   their   glare  o'er   midniglit's  sable 
woof, 
And  hears  around  his  children's  piercing  cries. 

And  sees  the  pale  assistants  stand  aloof ; 
While  cruel  Conscience  brings  him  bitter  proof, 
His  folly,  or  his  crime,  have  caused  his  grief ; 
And  while  above  him  nods  the  crumbling  roof. 
He    curses    earth    and    Heaven  —  himself     in 
chief  — 
Desperate    of    earthly    aid,    despairing    Heaven's 
relief] 
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XXV. 

That  scythe-arm'd  Giant  turn'd  his  fatal  glass, 

And  twilight  on  the  landscape  closed  her  wings ; 
Far  to  Asturian  hills  the  war-sounds  pass, 

And  in  their  stead  reheck  or  timbrel  rings ; 
And  to  the  sound  the  bell-deck'd  dancer  springs. 

Bazars  resound  as  when  their  marts  are  met. 
In  tourney  light  the  Moor  his  jerrid  flings. 

And  on  the  land  as  evening  seem'd  to  set. 
The  Imaum's  chant  was   heard  from  mosque   or 
minareL^ 

XXVL 

So  pass'd  that  pageant    Ere  another  came,^ 

The  visionary  scene  was  wrapp'd  in  smoke. 
Whose   sulph'rous  wreaths  were  crossed  by  sheets 
of  flame ; 
With  every  flash  a  bolt  explosive  broke. 
Till  Roderick   deem'd  the  fiends  had  burst  their 
yoke. 
And   waved  'gainst  heaven  the  infernal  gonfa- 
lonel 

^The  maimer  in  which  the  pageant  disappears  is  very 
beantifnl.  —  (iuarterly  Beoiew. 

<We  come  now  to  the  Second  Period  of  the  Vision,  and 
we  cannot  avoid  noticing  with  mnch  commendation  the  dex- 
terity and  graceful  ease  with  which  the  first  two  scenes  are 
connected.  Without  abruptness,  or  tedious  apology  for  tran- 
sition, they  melt  into  each  other  with  very  harmonious  effect ; 
and  we  strongly  recommend  this  example  of  skill,  x)ertiaps  ex- 
hibited without  any  effort,  to  the  imitation  of  contemporary 
poets.  —  Monthly  Beview. 
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For  War  a  new  and  dreadful  language  spoke. 
Never  by  ancient  warrior  heard  or  known ; 
Lightning  and  smoke  her  breath,  and  thunder  was 
her  tona 

XXVIL 

From  the  dim  landscape  roll  the  clouds  away  — 

The  Christians  have  r^ain*d  their  heritage ; 
Before  the  Cross  has  waned  the  Crescent's  ray. 

And  many  a  monastery  decks  the  stage, 
And  lofty  church,  and  low-broVd  hermitage. 

The  land  obeys  a  Hermit  and  a  Knight,  — 
The  Gtenii  those  of  Spain  for  many  an  age ; 

This  clad  in  sackcloth,  that  in  armour  bright. 
And  that  was  Valour  named,  this  Bigotbt  was 
hight.1 

XXVIIL 

Yalour  was  hamess'd  like  a  Chief  of  old, 

Arm'd  at  all  points,  and  prompt  for  knightly 
gest;« 

His  sword  was  tempered  in  the  Ebro  cold, 
Morena's  eagle-plume  adom'd  his  crest, 

^  These  allegorical  personages,  which  are  thus  described, 
are  sketched  in  the  true  spirit  d  Spenser ;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  altogether  approve  of  the  association  of  such  imagi- 
nary beings  with  the  real  events,  that  pass  over  the  stage ;  and 
these,  as  well  as  the  form  of  ambition  which  precedes  the  path 
of  Bonaparte,  have  somewhat  the  air  of  the  immortals  of  the 
Lnzemburg  gallery,  whose  naked  limbs  and  tridents,  thun- 
derbolts and  caducei,  are  so  singularly  contrasted  with  the 
ruffs  and  whiskers,  the  queens,  archbishops,  and  cardinals  of 
France  and  Navarre.  —  (Quarterly  Review. 

*  Arm'd  at  aU  points,  exactly  cap-arpee.  —  Hamkt. 
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The  spoils  of  Afric's  lion  bound  his  breast. 

Fierce  he  stepp'd  forward  and  flung  down  his 


As  if  of  mortal  kind  to  brave  the  best. 

Him  followed  his  Companion,  dark  and  sage, 
As  he,  my  Master,  sung  the  dangerous  Archimage. 

XXIX 

Haughty  of  heart  and  brow  the  Warrior  came. 

In  look  and  language  proud  as  proud  might  be. 
Vaunting  his  lordship,  lineage,  fights,  and  fame : 

Tet  was  that  barefoot  Monk  more  proud  than 
he: 
And  as  the  ivy  climbs  the  tallest  tree. 

So  round  the  loftiest  soul  his  toils  he  wound. 
And  with  his  spells  subdued  the  fierce  and  free. 

Till  ermined  Age  and  Youth  in  arms  renown'd, 
Honouring  his  scourge  and  hair-cloth,  meekly  kiss'd 
the  ground. 

XXX 

And  thus  it  chanced  that  Yaloub,  peerless  knight, 

Who  ne'er  to  King  or  Kaiser  veil'd  his  crest. 
Victorious  still  in  bull-feast  or  in  fight. 

Since  first  his  limbs  with  mail  he  did  invest, 
Stoop'd  ever  to  that  Anchoret's  behest ; 

Nor  reason'd  of  the  right,  nor  of  the  wrong, 
But  at  his  bidding  laid  the  lance  in  rest. 

And  wrought  fell  deeds  the  troubled  world  along, 
For  he  was  fierce  as  brave,  and  pitiless  as  strong. 
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Oft  his  proud  galleys  sought  some  new-found  world. 

That  latest  sees  the  sun,  or  first  the  mom ; 
Still  at  that  Wizard's  feet  their  spoils  he  hurl'd,  — 

Ingots  of  ore  from  rich  Potosi  borne, 
Crowns  by  Caciques,  aigrettes  by  Omrahs  worn. 

Wrought  of  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent,  and 
foul; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn. 

Bedabbled  all  with  blood.  —  With  grisly  scowl 
The  Hermit  mark'd  the  stains,  and  smiled  beneath 
his  cowL 

XXXIL 

Then  did  he  bless  the  offering,  and  bade  make 

Tribute  to  Heaven  of  gratitude  and  praise ; 
And  at  his  word  the  choral  hymns  awake, 

And  many  a  hand  the  silver  censer  sways. 
But  with  the  incense-breath  these  censers  raise. 

Mix   steams  from   corpses   smouldering  in  the 
fire; 
The  groans  of  prison'd  victims  mar  the  lays. 

And  shrieks  of  agony  confound  the  quire ; 
While,  mid  the  mingled  sounds,  the  darkened  scenes 
expire. 

xxxm. 

Preluding  light,  were  strains  of  music  heard. 
As  once  again  revolved  that  measured  sand ; 

Such  sounds  as  when,  for  silvan  dance  prepared, 
Gay  Xeres  summons  forth  her  vintage  band ; 
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When  for  the  light  bolero  ready  stand 
The  mozo  blithe,  with  gay  muchacha  m^} 

He  conscious  of  his  broider'd  cap  and  band, 
She  of  her  netted  locks  and  light  corsette, 

Each  tiptoe  perch'd  to  spring,  and  shake  the  castanet. 

XXXIV. 

And  well  such  strains  the  opening  scene  became; 

For  Yaloitb  had  relax'd  his  ardent  look. 
And  at  a  lady's  feet,  like  lion  tame, 

Lay  stretched,  full  loath  the  weight  of  arms  to 
brook; 
And  soften'd  Bigotby,  upon  his  book, 

Patter'd  a  task  of  little  good  or  ill : 
But  the  blithe  peasant  plied  his  pruning-hook. 

Whistled  the  muleteer  o'er  vale  and  hiU, 
And  rung  from  village-green  the  merry  seguidille.^ 

1  The  Mero  is  a  very  light  and  active  dance,  much  practised 
hy  the  Spaniaids,  in  which  castanets  are  always  used.  Mozo 
and  tnuchaeha  are  equivalent  to  our  phrase  of  lad  and  lass. 

'The  third  scene,  a  peaceful  state  of  indolence  and  obscu- 
rity, where,  though  the  court  was  degenerate,  the  peasant  was 
meny  and  contented,  is  introduced  with  exquisite  lightness 
and  gaiety.  —  (iuarterly  Review. 

The  three  grand  and  comprehensive  pictures  in  which  Mr. 
Scott  has  delineated  the  state  ci  Spain,  during  the  three  periods 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  are  conceived  with  much  genius, 
and  executed  with  very  considerable,  though  unequal  felicity. 
That  of  the  Moorish  dominion  is  drawn,  we  think,  with  the 
greatest  spirit.  The  reign  of  Chivalry  and  Superstition  we  do 
not  think  so  happily  represented,  by  a  long  and  laboured  de- 
scription of  two  allegorical  personages  called  Bigotry  and 
Valour.  Nor  is  it  very  easy  to  conceive  how  Don  Roderick 
was  to  learn  the  fortunes  of  his  country,  merely  by  inspecting 
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XXXV. 

Gray  Boyaltj,  grown  impotent  of  toil,^ 

Let  the  grave  sceptre  slip  bis  lazy  hold ; 
And,  careless,  saw  his  rule  become  the  spoil 

Of  a  loose  Female  and  her  minion  bold. 
But  peace  was  on  the  cottage  and  the  fold, 

From  court  intrigue, from  bickering  faction  far; 
Beneath  the  chestnut-tree  Love's  tale  was  told. 

And  to  the  tinkling  of  the  light  guitar. 
Sweet  stoop'd  the  western  sun,  sweet  rose  the  even- 
ing star. 

XXXVL 

As  that  sea-cloud,  in  size  like  human  hand. 
When  first  from  Carmel  by  the  Tishbite  seen, 

the  physiognomy  and  famishing  of  these  two  figorantes.  The 
truth  seems  to  be,  that  Mr.  Scott  has  been  tempted  on  this 
occasion  to  extend  a  mere  metaphor  into  an  allegory,  and  to 
prolong  a  figure,  which  might  have  given  great  grace  and  spirit 
to  a  single  stanza,  into  the  heavy  subject  of  seven  or  eight. 
His  representation  of  the  recent  state  ot  Spain,  we  think,  dis- 
plays the  talent  and  address  of  the  author  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage ;  for  the  subject  was  by  no  means  insphring ;  nor  was 
it  eaqr,  we  should  imagine,  to  make  the  picture  of  decay  and 
in^orious  indolence  so  engaging.  — Bdinburffh  £soieio,  which 
then  quotes  stansas  xxxiv.  and  zzxv. 

^  The  opening  of  the  third  period  of  the  VUion  is,  perhaps 
necessarily,  more  abrupt  than  that  of  the  second.  No  circum- 
stance, equally  marked  with  the  alteration  in  the  whole  qrstem 
of  ancient  warfare,  could  be  introduced  in  this  compartment  of 
the  poem ;  yet,  when  we  have  been  told  that  *'  Valour  had 
relaxed  his  ardent  look,"  and  that  "•  Bigotry  "  was  *'  softened,** 
we  are  reasonably  prepared  for  what  foUows. — MwUhly  Be- 
view. 
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Came  slowly  oveorshadowing  Israel's  land,^ 
A  while,  perchance,  bedeck'd  with  colours  sheexb 

While  yet  the  sunbeams  on  its  skirts  had  been. 
Limning  with  purple  and  with  gold  its  shroud, 

Till  darker  folds  obscured  the  blue  serene, 

And  blotted  heaven  with  one  broad  sable  cloud, 

Then   sheeted    rain  burst   down,   and   whirlwinds 
howl'd  aloud:  — 

XXXVIL 

Even  so,  upon  that  peaceful  scene  was  pour'd, 

like  gathering  clouds,  full  many  a  foreign  band. 
And  He,  their  Leader,  wore  in  sheath  his  sword. 

And  offer'd  peaceful  front  and  open  hand. 
Veiling  the  perjured  treachery  he  plann'd. 

By  friendship's  zeal  and  honour's  spacious  guise. 
Until  he  won  the  passes  of  the  land ; 

Then  burst  were  honour's  oath,  and  friendship's 
ties  I 
He  clutch'd  his  vulture-grasp,  and  call'd  fair  Spain 
his  prize. 

xxxvin. 

An  Iron  Crown  his  anxious  forehead  bore ; 

And  well  such  diadem  his  heart  becama 
Who  ne'er  his  purpose  for  remorse  gave  o'er. 

Or  chectd  his  course  for  piety  or  shame; 
Who,  train'd  a  soldier,  deem'd  a  soldier's  fame 

Might  flourish  in  the  wreath  of  battles  won. 
Though  neither  truth  nor  honour  deck'd  his  name ; 

1 9de  I.  Kings,  chap,  xviii.  ▼.  41-65. 
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Who,  placed  by  fortune  on  a  Monarches  throne, 
Beck'd  not  of  Monarch's  faith,  or  Mercy's  kingly 
tona 

XXXIX. 

From  a  rude  isle  his  ruder  lineage  came, 

The  spark,  that,  from  a  suburb-hovers  hearth 
Ascending,  wraps  some  capital  in  flame. 

Hath  not  a  meaner  or  more  sordid  birth. 
And  for  the  soul  that  bade  him  waste  the  earth  — 

The  sable  land-flood  from  some  swamp  obscure. 
That  poisons  the  glad  husband-field  with  dearth, 

And  by  destruction  bids  its  fame  endure. 
Hath  not  a  source  more  sullen,  stagnant,  and  im- 
pure.^ 

XL. 

Before  that  Leader  strode  a  shadowy  Form ; 

Her  limbs  like  mist,  her  torch  like  meteor  showed, 

With  which   she  beckon'd  him  through  fight  and 

storm, 

And  all  he  crush'd  that  cross'd  his  desperate  road. 

Nor  thought,  nor  f  ear'd,  nor  look'd  on  what  he  troda 

Bealms  could  not  glut  his  pride,  blood  could  not 

slake, 

^  We  are  as  ready  as  any  of  our  countrymen  can  be,  to 
designate  Bonaparte's  inyasion  of  Spain  hy  its  proper  epithets ; 
but  we  must  decline  to  join  in  the  author's  declamation  against 
the  low  birth  of  the  invader ;  and  we  cannot  help  reminding 
Mr.  Scott  that  8uch  a  topic  of  censure  is  unworthy  of  him, 
both  as  a  i)oet  and  as  a  Briton.  —  Monthly  Review. 

The  picture  of  Bonaparte,  considering  the  difficulty  of  all 
contemporary  delineations,  is  not  ill  executed.  — Bdinburgh 
Smiew. 
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So  oft  as  e'er  she  shook  her  torch  abroad  — 

It  was  Ambition  bade  her  terrors  wake, 
Nor  deign'd  she,  as  of  yore,  a  milder  form  to  take. 

XLI. 

No  longer  now  she  spum'd  at  mean  revenge, 

Or  staid  her  hand  for  conquer'd  f oeman's  moan ; 
As  when,  the  fates  of  aged  Rome  to  change, 

By  Caesar's  side  she  cross'd  the  Rubicon. 
Nor  joy'd  she  to  bestow  the  spoils  she  won, 

As  when  the  banded  powers  of  Greece  were  task'd 
To  war  beneath  the  Youth  of  Macedon : 

No  seemly  veil  her  modem  minion  ask'd. 
He  saw  her  hideous  face,  and  loved  the  fiend  un- 
mask'd. 

XLIL 

That  Prelate  mark'd  his  march  —  On  banners  blazed 

With  battles  won  in  many  a  distant  land. 
On  eagle-standards  and  on  arms  he  gazed ; 

*'And  hopest  thou,  then,"  he  said,  •'thy  power 
shaU  stand  ? 
O,  thou  hast  builded  on  the  shifting  sand. 

And  thou  hast  temp^'d  it  with  slaughter's  flood ; 
And  know,  fell  scourge  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 

Gore-moisten'd  trees  shall  perish  in  the  bud, 
And  by  a  bloody  death,   shall  die  the  Man   of 
Blood!"! 

^  We  are  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  lines  whioh  foUow 
the  description  of  Bonaparte's  birth  and  country.  In  histori- 
cal troth,  we  believe,  his  family  was  not  plebeian  ;  and,  setting 
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XLnL 

The  ruthless  Leader  beckon'd  from  his  train 

A  wan  fraternal  Shade,  and  bade  him  kneel. 
And  paled  his  temples  with  the  crown  of  Spain, 

While  trumpets  rang,  and  heralds  cried,  ^Cas- 
tilel"! 
Kot   that   he   loved   him  —  No!  —  In    no  man's 
weal. 

Scarce  in  his  own,  e'er  joy'd  that  sullen  heart ; 
Yet  round  that  throne  he  bade  his  warrior's  wheel. 

That  the  poor  Puppet  might  perform  his  part. 
And  be  a  sceptred  slave,  at  his  stem  beck  to  start 

XLIV. 

But  on  the  Natives  of  that  Land  misused, 
Not  long  the  silence  of  amazement  hung. 

Nor  brook'd  they  long  their  friendly  faith  abused ; 
For,  with  a  common  shriek,  the  general  tongue 

Exclaim'd,  ''To  arms l"-^ and  fast  to  arms  they 
sprung. 
And  Valour  woke,  that  Genius  of  the  Land ! 

aside  the  old  saying  of  **  genus  et  proavoa^^^  the  i>oet  is  here  eri- 
denUy  becoming  a  chorus  to  his  own  scene,  and  explaining  a 
fact  which  could  by  no  means  be  inferred  from  the  pageant 
that  passes  before  the  eyes  of  the  King  and  Prelate.  The  Arch- 
bishop's observation  on  his  appearance  is  free,  however,  from 
every  objection  of  this  kind.  —  (iuarterly  Review, 

^nie  heralds,  at  the  coronation  of  a  Spanish  monarch,  pro- 
claim his  name  three  times,  and  repeat  three  times  the  word 
CaetiUa,  CaetiUd,  CastiUa;  which,  with  all  other  ceremonies, 
was  carefully  copied  in  the  mock  inauguration  of  Joseph  Bona- 
parte. 
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Pleasure,  and  ease,  and  sloth,  aside  he  flung. 
As  burst  th'  awakening  Nazarite  his  band. 
When  'gainst  his  treacherous  foes  he  clench'd  his 
dreadful  hand.^ 

XLV. 

That  Mimic  Monarch  now  cast  anxious  eye 

Upon  the  Satraps  that  begirt  him  round. 
Now  doff d  his  royal  robe  in  act  to  fly. 

And  from  his  brow  the  diadem  unbound. 
So  oft,  so  near,  the  Patriot  bugle  wound. 

From  Tank's  walls  to  Bilboa's  mountains  blown* 
These  martial  satellites  hard  labour  found. 

To  guard  a  while  his  substituted  throne  — 
light  recking  of  his  cause,  but  battling  for  their 
own. 

XLVL 

From  Alpuhara's  peak  that  bugle  rung, 

And  it  was  echo'd  from  Corunna's  wall; 
Stately  Seville  responsive  war-shot  flung, 

Grenada  caught  it  in  her  Moorish  hall ; 
Galicia  bade  her  children  fight  or  fall. 

Wild  Biscay  shook  his  mountain-coronet, 
Valencia  roused  her  at  the  battle-call. 

And,  foremost  still  where  Valour's  sons  are  met^ 
First  started  to  his  gun  each  fiery  Miquelet 

XLVII. 

But  unappall'd,  and  burning  for  the  fight. 
The  Invaders  march,  of  victory  secure ; 
1  See  Book  of  Judges,  ohs^.  xr.  t.  ^16. 
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Skilful  their  force  to  sever  or  unite, 

And  train'd  alike  to  vanquish  or  endure. 
Nor  skilful  less,  cheap  conquest  to  ensure. 
Discord  to  breathe,  and  jealousy  to  sow. 
To  quell  by  boasting,  and  by  bribes  to  lure ; 

While  nought  against  them  bring  the  unpractised 
foe, 
Save  hearts  for  Freedom's  cause,  and  hands  for  Free- 
dom's blow. 

XLVIIL 

Proudly  they   march  —  but,  O!   they  march   not 
forth 

By  one  hot  field  to  crown  a  brief  campaign. 
As    when    their    Eagles,    sweeping    through    the 
North, 

Destroyed  at  every  stoop  an  ancient  reign ! 
Far  other  fate  had  Heaven  decreed  for  Spain ; 

In  vain  the  steel,  in  vain  the  torch  was  plied. 
New  Patriot  armies  started  from  the  slain. 

High  blazed  the  war,  and  long,  and  far,  and  wide,^ 
And  oft  the  God  of  Battles  blest  the  righteous  side. 

XLIX. 

Nor  unatoned,  where  Freedom's  foes  prevail, 

Bemain'd  their  savage  waste.    With  blade  and 
brand. 
By  day  the  Invaders  ravaged  hill  and  dale. 
But,  with  the  darkness,  the  Guerilla  band 
Came  like  night's  tempest,  and  avenged  the  land, 
^  See  Appendix,  Note  B, 
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And  claim'd  for  blood  the  retribution  due, 
Probed  the  hard  heart,  and  lopp'd  the  muid'rous 
hand; 
And  Dawn,  when  o'er  the  scene  her  beams  she 
threw. 
Midst  ruins  they  had  made,  the  spoilws'  corpses 
knew. 


What  minstrel  verse  may  sing,  or  tongue  may  tell. 

Amid  the  vision'd  strife  from  sea  to  sea, 
How  oft  the  Patriot  banners  rose  or  fell. 

Still  honoured  in  defeat  as  victory ! 
For  that  sad  pageant  of  events  to  be, 

Show'd  every  form  of  fight  by  field  and  flood ; 
Slaughter  and  Ruin,  shouting  forth  their  glee. 

Beheld,  while  riding  on  the  tempest  scud. 
The  waters  choked  with  slain,  the  earth  bedrench'd 
with  blood  i 

LL 

Then  Za^agoza — blighted  be  the  tongue 

That  names  thy  name  without  the  honour  due  I 
For  never  hath  the  harp  of  Minstrel  rung. 

Of  faith  so  felly  proved,  so  firmly  true  I 
Mine,  sap,  and  bomb,  thy  shatter'd  ruins  knew. 

Each  art  of  war's  extremity  had  room. 
Twice  from  thy  half-sack'd  streets  the  foe  withdrew, 

And  when  at  length  stern  fate  decreed  thy  doom. 
They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  her  children's  bloody 
tomb.^ 

^  See  Appendix,  Note  C. 
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LIL 

Yet  raise  thj  head,  sad  city !    Though  in  chains, 

Enthralled  thou  canst  not  be !     Arise,  and  claim 
Beverence  from  every  heart  where  Freedom  reigns. 

For  what  thou  worshippest  I  —  thy  sainted  Dame, 
She  of  the  Column,  honoured  be  her  name. 

By  all,  whatever  their  creed,  who  honour  love  I 
And  like  the  sacred  relics  of  the  flame. 

That  gave  some  martyr  to  the  bless'd  above. 
To  every  loyal  heart  may  thy  sad  embers  prove  I 

LHI. 

Nor  thine  alone  such  wreck.    Qerona  fair ! 

Faithful  to  death  thy  heroes  shall  be  sung. 
Manning  the  towers  while  o'er  their  heads  the  air 

Swart  as  the  smoke  from  raging  furnace  hung; 
Now  thicker  dark'ning  where  the  mine  was  sfHrun^ 

Now  briefly  lighten'd  by  the  cannon's  flare, 
Now  arch'd  with  fire-sparks  as  the  bomb  was  flung. 

And  redd'ning  now  with  conflagration's  glare. 
While  by  the  fatal  light  the  foes  for  storm  prepare. 

LIV. 

While  all  around  was  danger,  strife,  and  fear. 

While  the  earth  shook,  and  darken'd  was  the 

And  wide  Destruction,  stunn'd  the  listening  ear, 
Appall'd  the  heart,  and  stupefied  the  eye, — 

Afar  was  heard  that  thrice-repeated  cry. 

In  which  old  Albion's  heart  and  tongue  unite, 
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Whene'er  her  soul  is  up,  and  pulse  beats  high, 

Whether  it  hail  the  wine  cup  or  the  fight. 
And  bid  each  arm  be  strong,  or  bid  each  heart  be 
light. 

LV. 

Don  Roderick  tum'd  him  as  the  shout  grew  loud  —  ^ 

A  varied  scene  the  changeful  vision  show'd, 
For,  where  the  ocean  mingled  with  the  cloud, 

A  gallant  navy  stemm'd  the  billows  broad. 
From  mast  and  stern  St.  George's  symbol  flow'd, 

Blent  with  the  silver  cross  to  Scotland  dear ; 
Mottling  the  sea  their  landward  barges  row'd,^ 

And  flash'd  the  stin  on  bayonet,  brand,  and  spear, 
And  the  wild  beach  retum'd  the  seaman's  jovial 
cheer.® 

1 M8.  —  "  Don  Roderick  tumM  him  at  the  sudden  cry.'^ 
'^M8.  —  ''RigMfor  the  shore  unnumbered  barges  rowM." 
*  Compare  with  this  passage,  and  the  Valour,  Bigotry,  and 
Ambition  of  the  previous  stanzas,  the  celebrated  personifica- 
tion of  War  in  the  first  canto  of  ChUde  Harold: 

'*  Lo !  where  the  Giant  on  the  mountain  stands, 
His  blood-red  tresses  deepening  in  the  sun, 
With  death-shot  glowing  in  his  fiery  hands, 
And  eye  that  scoroheth  all  it  glares  upon : 
Restless  it  rolls,  now  fixM,  and  now  anon 
Flashing  afar,  —  and  at  his  iron  feet 
Destruction  cowers,  to  mark  what  deeds  are  done ; 
For  on  this  mom  three  potent  nations  meet 

To  shed  before  his  shrine  the  blood  he  deems  most  sweet 

**  By  heaven !  it  is  a  splendid  sight  to  see 
(For  one  who  hath  no  friend,  no  brother  there) 
Tlieir  rival  scarfs  of  mix'd  embroklery, 
Their  various  arms,  that  glitter  in  the  air  I 
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LVL 

It  was  a  dread,  yet  spirit-stirring  sight  I 

The  billows  f oam'd  beneath  a  thousand  oars, 
Fast  as  they  knd  the  red-cross  ranks  unite. 

Legions  on  legions  brigkt'ning  all  the  shorea 
Then  banners  rise,  and  cannon-signal  roars, 

Then  peals  the  warlike  thunder  of  the  drum. 
Thrills  the  loud  fife,  the  trumpet-flourish  pours. 

And  patriot  hopes  awake,  and  doubts  are  dumb. 
For,  bold  in  Freedom's  cause,  the  bands  of  Ocean 
come  I 

LVIL 

A  various  host  they  came  —  whose  ranks  display 
Each  mode  in  which  the  warrior  meets  the  ^ht, 

The  deep  battalion  locks  its  firm  array, 
And  meditates  his  aim  the  marksman  light ; 

Far  glance  the  light  of  sabres  flashing  bright. 

Where  mounted  squadrons  shake  the  echoing  mead,^ 

What  gallant  war-hotmds  rouse  them  from  their  lair 
And  gnash  their  fangs,  loud  yelling  for  the  prej  1 
All  join  the  chase,  but  few  the  triumph  share. 
The  grave  shall  bear  the  chiefest  prize  awaj. 
And  Hayoc  scarce  for  joj  can  number  their  array. 

*'  Three  hosts  combine  to  offer  sacrifice ; 
Three  tongues  prefer  strange  orisons  on  high ; 
Three  gaudy  standards  flout  the  pale  blue  skies ; 
The  shouts  are  France,  Spain,  Albion,  Victory  I 
The  foe,  the  victim,  and  the  fond  ally 
That  fights  for  all,  but  ever  fights  in  vain. 
Are  met — as  if  at  home  they  could  not  die- 
To  feed  the  crow  on  Talavera's  plain, 
And  fertilise  the  field  that  each  pretends  to  gain." 
iji;S.  — «  .  .  .  the  dtfsey  mead.'' 
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Lacks  not  artillery  breathing  flame  and  night, 

Nor  the  fleet  ordnanoe  whirl'd  by  rapid  steed. 
That  rivals  lightning's  flash  in  ruin  and  in  flpeed.^ 

LVIII. 

A  various  host  —  from  kindred  realms  they  came,' 

Brethren  in  arms,  but  rivals  in  renown  — 
For  yon  fair  bands  shall  merry  England  claim, 

And  with  their  deeds  of  valour  deck  her  crown. 
Hers  their  bold  port,  and  hers  their  martial  frown, 

And  hers  their  scorn  of  death  in  freedom's  cause. 
Their  eyes  of  azure,  and  their  locks  of  brown, 

And  the  blunt   speech  that  btirsts  without   a 
pause, 
And  freeborn  thoughts,  which  league  the  Soldier 
with  the  Laws. 

LIX. 

And,  O !  loved  warriors  of  the  Minstrel's  land ! 

Yonder,  your  bonnets  nod,  your  tartans  wave  I 
The  rugged  form  may  mark  the  mountain  bend. 

And  harsher  features,  and  a  mien  more  grave ; 
But  ne'er  in  battle-field  throbb'd  heart  so  brave. 

As  that  which  beats  beneath  the  Scottish  plaid ; 

1  Itie  landing  of  the  English  Is  admirably  described ;  nor  is 
there  anything  finer  in  the  whole  poem  than  the  following  pas- 
sage (stanzas  Iv.,  lyi.,  lvii.)t  with  the  exception  always  of  the 
three  concluding  lines,  which  appear  to  us  to  be  very  nearly  as 
bad  as  possible.''  —  Jeffrey, 

>The  three  succeeding  stanzas  (l^ll^**  U^m  1^)  Are  elabo- 
rate; but  we  think,  on  the  whole,  successful.  They  will 
probably  be  oftener  quoted  than  any  other  passage  in  the 
poem.  —  Jeffrey. 
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And  when  the  pibroch  bids  the  battle  rave. 

And  level  for  the  charge  jour  arms  are  laid. 
Where  lives  the  desperate  foe  that  for  such  onset 
staid  I 

IX 

Hark  I  from  jon  stately  ranks  what  laughter  rings. 

Mingling  wild  mirth  with  war's  stem  minstrelsy. 
His  jest  while  each  blithe  comrade  round  him  flings,^ 

And  moves  to  death  with  military  ^ee : 
Boast,  Erin,  boast  them !  tameless,  frank  and  free. 

In  kindness  warm,  and  fierce  in  danger  known. 
Bough  Nature's  children,  humourous  as  she : 

And  He,  yon  Chieftain  —  strike   the  proudest 
tone 
Of  thy  bold  harp,  green  Isle!  —  the  Hero  is  thine 
own. 

LXI. 

Now  on  the  scene  Yimeira  should  be  shown, 
On  Talavera's  fight  should  Boderick  gaze. 

And  hear  Corunna  wail  her  battle  won. 

And  see  Busaco's  crest  with  lightning  blaze : — ' 

But  shall  fond  &ble  mix  with  heroes'  praise  7 
Hath  Fiction's  stage  for  Troth's  long  triumphs 
room? 

i  as.  —  **  Wm  jeat  each  careleM  comrade  round  him  flings.** 
^For  details  of  the  battle  of  Vimeira,  fought  2l8t  Aug., 
180S;  of  Coronna,  16th  Jan.,  1800;  of  Talavera,  28th  July, 
1800 ;  and  of  Busaco,  27th  September,  1810,  see  Sir  Walter 
Scott'fl  Hfe  of  Napoleon  (first  edition),  vol.  yi.  and  tU.,  under 
^ese  dates. 
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And  dare  her  wild-flowers  mingle  with  the  bays. 

That  claim  a  long  eternity  to  bloom  . 
Around  the  warrior's  crest,  and  o'er  the  warrior's 
tomb! 

LXIL 

Or  may  I  give  adventurous  Fancy  scope. 

And  stretch  a  bold  hand  to  the  awful  veil 
That  hides  futurity  from  anxious  hope, 

Bidding  beyond  it  scenes  of  glory  hail. 
And  painting  Europe  rousing  at  the  tale 

Of  Spain's  invaders  from  her  confines  hurVd 
While  kindling  nations  buckle  on  their  mail, 

And  Fame,  with  clarion-blast  and  wings  unfurl'd. 
To  Freedom  and  Revenge  awakes  an  injured  World  1  ^ 

LXIIL 

0  vain,  though  anxious,  is  the  glance  I  cast, 
Since  &te  has  mark'd  futurity  her  own : 

Yet  fate  resigns  to  worth  the  glorious  past. 
The  deeds  recorded,  and  the  laurels  won. 

Then,  though  the  Vault  of  Destiny  ^  be  gone, 

i  The  nation  will  arise  regenerate ; 
Strong  in  her  second  youth  and  beantifal. 
And  like  a  apirit  that  hath  ahaken  off 
The  dog  of  dnll  mortality,  shall  Spain 
Arise  in  glory.  — 8iniXhey^%  Roderick. 
*  Before  finally  dismissing  the  enchanted  carem  of  Don  Rod- 
erick, it  may  be  noticed  that  the  legend  occurs  in  one  of  Cal- 
deron's  plays,  entitled  La  Virgin  del  Sagrario,    Hie  scene 
opens  with  the  noise  of  the  chase,  and  Reoisundo,  a  predecessor 
of  Roderick  upon  the  Qothic  throne,  enters  pursuing  a  stag. 
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King,  Prelate,  all  the  phantasms  of  my  brain. 
Melted  away  like  mist- wreaths  in  the  sun, 

Tet  grant  for  faith,  for  valour,  and  for  Spain, 
One  note  of  pride  and  fire,  a  Patriot's  parting  strain !  ^ 

Hie  animal  aasames  the  form  of  a'  man,  and  defies  the  king  to 
enter  the  cave,  which  forms,  the  bottom  of  the  scene,  and  en- 
gage with  him^  in  single  combat.  The  king  accepts  the  chal- 
lenge, and  they  engage  according,  but  without  advantage  on 
either  side,  which  induces  the  Genie  to  inform  Becisondo  that 
he  is  not  the  monarch  for  whom  the  adventure  of  the  enchanted 
cavern  is  reserved,  and  he  proceeds  to  predict  the  downfall  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  and  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  shall 
attend  the  discovoy  of  its  mysteries,  fiecisundo,  appalled  by 
these  prophecies,  orders  the  cavern  to  be  secured  by  a  gate  and 
bolts  of  iron.  In  the  second  part  of  the  same  play,  we  are  in- 
formed that  Don  Roderick  had  removed  the  barrier,  and 
transgressed  the  prohiblticHi  of  his  ancestor,  and  had  been 
apprised  by  the  prodigies  which  he  discovered  of  the  approach- 
ing ruin  of  his  kingdom. 

1  For  a  mere  introduction  to  the  exploits  of  our  English  com- 
manders, the  story  of  Don  Roderick's  sins  and  confessions,  — 
the  minute  description  of  his  army  and  attendants,  —  and  the 
whole  interest  and  machinery  of  the  enchanted  vault,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  Vision  itself,  are  far  too  long  and  elaborate. 
They  withdraw  our  curiosity  and  attention  from  the  objects  for 
which  they  had  been  bespoken,  and  gradually  engage  them 
upon  anew  and  independent  series  of  romantic  adventures,  in 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Lord  Wellington  and  Boni^Ntrte 
can  have  any  concern.  But,  on  the  oth^  hand,  no  sooner  is 
this  new  interest  excited,  —  no  sooner  have  we  surrendered  our 
imaginations  into  the  hands  of  this  dark  enchanter,  and  heated 
our  fancies  to  the  proper  pitch  for  sympathising  in  the  fortunes 
of  Gothic  kings  and  Moorish  invaders,  with  their  imposing  ac- 
companiments of  harnessed  knig^its,  ravished  damsels,  and 
enchanted  statues,  than  the  whole  romantic  group  vanishes  at 
once  from  our  sight ;  and  we  are  hurried,  with  minds  yet  dis- 
turbed with  those  powerful  apparitions,  to  the  comparatively 
sober  and  cold  narration  of  Bonaparte's  vlllanies,  and  to  drawn 
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battles  between  mere  mortal  combatants  in  English  and 
French  uniforms.  The  vast  and  elaborate  vestibule,  in  short, 
in  which  we  had  been  so  long  detained, 

*'  Where  wonders  wild  of  Arabesque  combine 
With  Gothic  imagery  of  darker  shade,** 

has  no  corresponding  palace  attached  to  it ;  and  the  long  novi- 
tiate we  are  made  to  serve  to  the  mysterious  powers  of  romance 
is  not  repaid,  after  all,  by  an  introduction  to  their  awful  pres- 
ence. —  Ji^ey. 
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CONCLUSION. 

L 

^  Who  shall  oommand  Estrella's  mountain-tide  ^ 

Back  to  the  source,  when  tempesUchafed,  to  hie  ? 
Who,  when  Gktscogne's  vex'd  gulf  is  raging  wide, 

Shall  hush  it  as  a  nurse  her  infant's  cry  ? 
His  magic  power  let  such  vain  boaster  try, 

And  when  the  torrent  shall  his  voice  obey, 
And  Biscay's  whirlwinds  list  his  lullaby. 

Let  him  stand  forth  and  bar  mine  eagles'  way. 
And  they  shall  heed  his  voice,  and  at  his  bidding 
stay. 

n. 

"^  Else  ne'er  to  stoop,  till  higjh  on  Lisbon's  towers 
They  close  their  wings,  the  symbol  of  our  yoke. 

And  their  own  sea  hath   whelm'd  yon  red-cross 
Powers!" 
Thus,  on  the  summit  of  Alverca's  rock. 

To  Marshal,  Duke,  and  Peer,  Gaul's  Leader  spoka 
While  downvrard  on  the  land  his  legions  press, 

1 M8,  —  **  Who  shall  command  the  torrent's  headlong  tide." 
355 
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Before  them  it  was  rich  with  vine  and  flock, 

And  smiled  like  Eden  in  her  summer  dress;  — 
Behind  their  wasteful  march,  a  reeking  wildemeea^ 

m. 

And  shall  the  boastful  Chief  maintain  his  word. 

Though  Heaven  hath  heard  the  wailings  of  the  land. 
Though  Lusitania  whet  her  vengeful  sword. 

Though  Britons  arm  and  Wjbllinqton  command ! 
Ko !  grim  Busaco's  iron  ridge  shall  stand 

An  adamantine  barrier  to  his  force ; 
And  from  its  base  shall  wheel  his  idiatter^d  band. 

As  from  the  unshaken  rock  the  torrent  hoarse 
Bears  off  its  broken  waves,  and  seeks  a  devious 
course. 

1 1  have  ventured  to  apply  to  the  moyementB  of  the  FreDdi 
army  that  sublime  passage  in  the  prophecies  of  Joel,  which 
seems  applicable  to  them  in  more  respects  than  that  I  have 
adopted  in  the  text.  One  would  think  their  ravages,  their 
military  appointments,  the  terror  which  they  spread  among 
invaded  nations,  their  military  discipline,  their  arts  of  political 
intrigue  and  deceit,  were  distinctly  pointed  out  in  the  following 
verses  of  Scripture : 

**  2.  A  day  of  darknesse  and  of  gloominesse,  a  day  of  douda 
and  of  thick  darknessoi  as  the  morning  spread  upon  the  moun- 
tains :  a  great  people  and  a  strong,  there  hath  not  been  ever 
the  like,  neither  shall  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  yeares 
of  many  generations.  8.  A  fire  dcvoureth  before  them,  and 
behind  them  a  flame  bumeth  :  the  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden 
before  them,  and  behinde  them  a  desolate  wilderness,  yea,  and 
nothing  shall  escape  them.  4.  The  appearance  of  them  is  aa 
the  appearance  of  horses  and  horsemen,  so  diall  tb^  runne. 
6.  Like  the  noise  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  shall 
they  leap,  like  the  noise  of  a  flame  of  flre  that  devoureth  the 
stubble,  as  a  strong  people  set  in  battel  array.    6.  Before  thehr 
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IV. 

Tet  not  because  Alcoba's  mountain-hawk 

Hath  on  his  best  and  bravest  made  her  food, 
In  numbers  confident,  yon  Chief  shall  baulk 

His  Lord's  imperial  thirst  for  spoil  and  blood : 
For  full  in  view  the  promised  conquest  stood, 

And  Lisbon's  matrons  from  their  walls,  might 
sum 
The  myriads  that  had  half  the  world  subdued. 

And  hear  the  distant  thunders  of  the  drum. 
That  bids  the  bands  of  France  to  storm  and  havoc 
coma 


Four  moons  have  heard  these  thunders  idly  roU'd, 
Have  seen  these  wistful  myriads  eye  their  prey, 

face  shaU  the  people  be  much  pained ;  all  faces  shall  gather 
blacknease.  7.  They  shall  run  like  mighty  men,  they  shaU 
climb  the  wall  like  men  of  warre,  and  they  shall  march  eveiy 
one  in  his  wayes,  and  they  shall  not  break  their  ranks. 
8.  Neither  shall  one  thrust  another,  they  shall  walk  every  one 
in  his  path  :  and  when  they  fall  npon  the  sword,  they  shall 
not  be  wounded.  9.  They  shall  ran  to  and  fro  in  the  citie ; 
they  shall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  shall  climbe  up  upon  the 
houses:  they  shall  enter  in  at  windows  like  a  thief.  10.  The 
earth  shall  quake  before  them,  the  heavens  shall  tremble,  the 
sunne  and  the  moon  shall  be  dark,  and  the  starres  shall  with- 
draw their  shining.  '* 

In  verse  20th  also,  which  announces  the  retreat  of  the 
northern  army,  described  in  such  dreadful  colours,  into  a  **  land 
barren  and  desohite,'*  and  the  dishonour  with  which  God 
afflicted  them  for  having  **  magnified  themselves  to  do  great 
things,"  there  are  particulars  not  inapplicable  to  the  retreat  of 
Massena :  Divine  Providence  having,  in  all  ages,  attached  dis- 
grace as  the  natural  punishment  of  cruelty  and  presumption. 
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As  famish'd  wolves  0urye7  a  guarded  fold  — 

But  in  the  middle  path  a  lion  lay ! 
At  length  they  move  —  but  not  to  battle-fray. 

Nor  bkze  yon  fires  where  meets  thb  manly  fight ; 
Beacons  of  infamy,  they  light  the  way 

Where  cowardice  and  cruelty  unite 
To  damn  with  double  shame    their  ignominious 
flight! 

VL 

0  triumph  for  the  Fiends  of  Lust  and  Wrath ! 

Ne'er  to  be  told,  yet  ne'er  to  be  forgot, 
What  wanton  horrors  mark'd  their  wreckful  path ! 

The  peasant  butcher'd  in  his  ruin'd  cot. 
The  hoary  priest  even  at  the  altcur  shot, 

Childhood  and  age  given  o'er  to  sword  and  flame, 
Woman  to  infamy ;  —  no  crime  forgot, 

By  which  inventive  demons  might  proclaim 
Immortal  hate  to  man,  and  scorn  of  Grod's  great 
name  I 

vn 

The  rudest  sentinel,  in  Britain  bom. 

With  horror  paused  to  view  the  havoc  done. 

Gave  his  poor  crust  to  feed  some  wretch  forlorn,^ 
Wiped  his  stern  eye,  then  fiercer  grasp'd  his  gun. 

1  Eren  the  unexampled  gallantry  of  the  British  anny  in  the 
campaigii  of  lSlO-11,  although  they  never  fought  but  to  con- 
quer, will  do  them  less  honour  in  history  than  their  humanly, 
attentive  to  soften  to  the  utmost  of  theiv  power  the  horrors 
which  war,  in  its  mildest  aspect,  must  always  inflict  upon  the 
defenceless  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  waged, 
and  which,  on  this  occasion,  were  tenfold  augmented  l^  the 
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Nor  with  less  zeal  shall  Britain's  peaceful  son 

Exult  the  debt  of  sympathy  to  pay ; 
Biches  nor  poverty  the  tax  shall  shun, 

Nor  prince  nor  peer,  the  wealthy  nor  the  gay,       ^ 
Nor  the  poor  peasant's  mite,  nor  bard's  more  worth- 
less lay.^ 

barbarous  cruelties  of  the  French.  Soup-kitchens  were  estab- 
lished by  subscription  among  the  officers,  wherever  the  troops 
were  quartered  for  any  length  of  time.  The  oommissaries 
contributed  the  heads,  feet,  etc.,  of  the  cattle  slaughtered  for 
the  soldiery ;  rice,  vegetables,  and  bread,  where  it  could  be 
had,  were  purchased  by  the  officers.  Fifty  or  sixty  starving 
peasants  were  daily  fed  at  one  of  these  regimental  establish- 
ments, and  carried  home  the  relics  to  their  famished  house- 
holds. The  emaciated  wretches,  who  could  not  crawl  from 
weakness,  were  q)eedily  employed  in  pruning  their  vines. 
While  pursuing  Massena,  the  soldiers  evinced  the  same  spirit 
of  humanity,  and  in  many  instances,  when  reduced  themselves 
to  short  allowance,  from  having  out-marched  their  supplies, 
they  shared  their  pittance  with  the  starving  inhabitants,  who 
had  ventured  back  to  view  the  ruins  of  their  habitations, 
burnt  by  the  retreating  enemy,  and  to  bury  the  bodies  of  their 
relations  whom  they  had  butchered.  Is  it  possible  to  know 
such  facts  without  feeling  a  sort  of  confidence  that  those  who 
so  well  deserve  victory  are  most  likely  to  attain  it?  It  is 
not  the  least  of  Lord  Wellington's  military  merits,  that  the 
slightest  disposition  toward  marauding  meets  immediate  pun- 
ishment. Independently  of  all  moral  obligation,  the  army  which 
is  most  orderly  in  a  friendly  country,  has  always  proved  most 
formidable  to  an  armed  enemy. 

1  The  MS.  has,  for  the  preceding  five  lines : 
«*  And  in  pursuit  vindictive  hurried  on, 
And  0,  survivors  sad  1  to  you  belong 
Tributes  from  each  that  Britain  calls  her  son, 

From  all  her  nobles,  all  her  wealthier  throng. 
To  her  poor  peasant's  mite,  and  minstrel's  poorer  song." 
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vm. 

But  thou  —  unfoughten  wilt  thou  yield  to  Fate, 

Minion  of  Fortune,  now  nuscall'd  in  vain ! 
Can  vantage-ground  no  confidence  create, 

Marcella's  pass,  nor  Guarda's  mountain-chain? 
Vainglorious  fugitive !  ^  yet  turn  again ! 

Behold,  where,  named  by  some  prophetic  Seer, 
Flows  Honour's  Fountain,'  as  foredoom'd  the  stain 

From  thy  dishonoured  name  and  arms  to  dear  — 
Fallen  Child  of  Fortune,  turn,  redeem  her  favour 
herel 

IX. 

Yet,  ere  thou  tum'st,  collect  each  distant  aid ; 

Those  chief  that  never  heard  the  lion  roar ! 
Within  whose  souls  lives  not  a  trace  pourtray'd. 

Of  Talavera,  or  Mond^o's  shore  1 

1  Hie  French  conducted  this  memorable  retreat  with  much 
of  the  fanfarronade  proper  to  their  country,  by  wliich  they 
attempt  to  impose  upon  others,  and  perhaps  on  themselves,  a 
belief  that  they  are  triumphing  in  the  yeiy  moment  of  their 
discomfiture.  On  the  SOth  March,  1811,  their  rear-gaard  was 
overtaken  near  Pega  by  the  British  cavalry.  Being  well 
posted,  and  conceiving  themselves  safe  from  infantry  (who 
were  indeed  many  miles  in  the  rear),  and  from  artilleiy,  they 
indulged  themselves  in  parading  their  bands  of  music,  and 
actually  performed  <<God  save  the  King.**  Their  minstrelsy 
was,  however,  deranged  by  the  nndesired  accompaniment  of 
the  British  horse-artillery,  on  whose  part  in  the  concert  they 
had  not  calculated.  The  surprise  was  sudden,  and  the  rout 
complete;  for  the  artillery  and  cavalry  did  execution  upon 
them  for  about  four  miles,  imrsuing  at  the  gallop  as  often  aa 
they  got  beyond  the  range  of  the  guns. 

^  The  literal  translation  of  FuerUei  d*  Honoro, 
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Marshal  each  band  thou  hast,  and  summon  more ; 

Of  war's  fell  stratagems  exhaust  the  whole ; 
Sank  upon  rank,  squadron  on  squadron  pour, 

Legion  on  legion  on  thy  foeman  roll, 
And  weary  out  his  arm — thou  canst  not  quell  his 
souL 

X. 

0  vainly  gleams  with  steel  Agueda's  shore. 
Vainly  thy  squadrons  hide  Assuava's  plain. 

And  front  the  flying  thunders  as  they  roar. 
With  frantic  charge  and  tenfold  odds,  in  vain !  ^ 

1  In  the  severe  action  of  Fuentes  d'  Honoro,  upon  6th  Kay, 
1811,  the  grand  mass  of  the  French  cavalry  attacked  the  right 
of  the  British  position,  covered  by  two  guns  of  the  horse- 
artillery,  and  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  After  suffering  con- 
siderably from  the  fire  of  the  guns,  which  annoyed  them  in 
every  attempt  at  formation,  the  enemy  turned  thehr  wrath 
entirely  toward  them,  distributed  Imindy  among  their  troopers, 
and  advanced  to  carry  the  field-pleoee  witii  the  desperation  of 
drunken  fury.  Tiiey  were  in  nowise  checked  by  the  heavy 
loss  which  they  sustahied  in  this  daring  attempt,  but  closed, 
and  fairly  mingled  with  the  British  cavalry,  to  whom  they 
bore  the  proportion  of  ten  to  one.  Captain  Ramsay  (let  me 
be  permitted  to  name  a  gallant  countryman),  who  commanded 
the  two  guns,  dismissed  them  at  the  gallop,  and,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  mounted  artillerymen,  ordered  them  to 
fall  upon  the  French,  sabre  in  band.  This  very  unexpected 
conversion  of  artillerymen  into  dragoons  contributed  greatly 
to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  already  disconcerted  by  the  recep- 
tion they  had  met  from  the  two  British  squadrons ;  and  the 
appearance  of  some  small  reinforcements,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  disproportion  of  force,  put  them  to  absolute  rout.  A 
colonel  or  major  of  their  cavalry,  and  many  prisoners  (almost 
all  intoxicated),  remained  in  our  possession.  Those  who 
consider  for  a  moment  the  difference  of  the  services,  and  how 
much  an  artilleryman  is  necessarily  and  naturally  led  to  identify 
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And  what  avails  thee  that,  for  Camebon  dsin} 
Wild  from  his  plaided  ranks  the  yell  was  given  — • 

Vengeance  and  grief  gave  mountain-rage  the  reLn, 
And,  at  the  bloody  spear-point  headlong  driven. 

Thy  Deq[)Ot's  giant  guards  fled  like  the  rack  of 
heaven. 

XL 

Go,  bafiSed  boaster  I  teach  thy  haughty  mood 
To  plead  at  thine  imperious  master's  throne. 

Say,  thou  hast  left  his  legions  in  their  blood, 
Deceived  his  hopes,  and  frustrated  thine  own ; 

Say,  that  thine  utmost  skill  and  valour  shown. 
By  British  skill  and  valour  were  outvied ; 

his  own  safety  and  utility  with  abiding  hy  the  tremendous 
implement  of  war,  to  the  ezerclte  of  which  he  Ib  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  trained,  will  know  how  to  estimate  the  presence 
of  mind  which  commanded  so  bold  a  manoeuyre,  and  the 
steadiness  and  confidence  with  which  it  was  executed. 

1  The  gallant  Colonel  Cameron  was  wounded  mortally  during 
the  desperate  contest  in  the  streets  of  the  village  called  Fuentes 
d'  Honoro.  He  feU  at  the  head  of  his  native  Highlanders,  the 
71st  and  79th,  who  raised  a  dreadful  shriek  of  grief  and  rage. 
They  charged,  with  irresistible  fury,  the  finest  body  of  French 
grenadiers  ever  seen,  being  a  part  of  Bonaparte's  selected 
guard.  The  officer  who  led  the  French,  a  man  remarkable  for 
stature  and  symmetry,  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  Frenchman 
who  stepped  out  of  his  rank  to  take  aim  at  Colonel  Cameron 
was  also  bayoneted,  pierced  with  a  thousand  wounds,  and 
almost  torn  to  pieces  by  the  furious  Highlanders,  who,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Cadogan,  bore  the  enemy  out  of  the 
contested  ground  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Massena  pays 
my  countrymen  a  singular  compliment  in  his  account  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  this  village,  in  which,  he  says,  the  British 
lost  many  officers,  and  jScotcA. 
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Last  say,  thy  conqueror  was  Wellington  I 

And  if  he  chafe,  be  his  own  fortune  tried  — 
God  and  our  cause  to  friend,  the  venture  we'll  abide. 

XIL 

But  you,  ye  heroes  of  that  well-fought  day, 

How  shall  a  bard,  unknowing  and  unknown. 
His  meed  to  each  victorious  leader  pay. 

Or  bind  on  every  brow  the  laurels  won  ?  ^ 
Yet  ftdn  my  harp  would  wake  its  boldest  tone^ 

O'er  the  wide  sea  to  hail  Cadogan  brave ; 
And  he,  perchance,  the  minstrel  note  might  own. 

Mindful  of  meeting  brief  that  Fortune  gave 
Mid  yon  far  western  isles  that  hear  the  Atlantic  rave. 

xin. 

Yes !  hard  the  task,  when  Britons  wield  the  sword. 

To  give  each  Chief  and  every  field  its  fame : 
Hark  I  Albuera  thunders  Beresford, 

And  Bed  Barosa  shouts  for  dauntless  GRiEMB  I 
0  for  a  verse  of  tumult  and  of  flame. 

Bold  as  the  bursting  of  their  cannon  sound* 
To  bid  the  world  reecho  to  their  fame ! 

For  never,  upon  gory  battle-ground. 
With  conquest's  well-bought  wreath  were  braver 
victors  crown'd  1 

XIV. 

0  who  shall  grudge  him  Albuera's  bays,* 
Who  brought  a  race  regenerate  to  the  field, 

>  See  Appendix,  Note  D. 

•If5.  — ''O  who  8haU  grudge  yon  chief  the  victor'B  baya." 
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Boused  them  to  emulate  their  fathers'  praise. 

Tempered  their  headlong  rage,  their  courage  steel'd,^ 

And  raised  fair  Lusitania's  fallen  shield, 
And  gave  new  edge  to  Lusitania's  sword, 

And  taught  her  sons  forgotten  arms  to  wield  — 
Shiver'd  mj  harp,  and  burst  its  every  chord. 

If  it  forget  thy  worth,  victorious  Bebesfobd  I 

XV.* 

Not  on  that  bloody  field  of  battle  won, 

Though  Cktul's  proud  legions  roU'd  like  mist  away, 

^Nothing  during  the  war  of  Portugal  seems,  to  a  disUnct 
obBerver,  more  deserving  of  praise  than  the  self-devotion  of 
Pidd-Marshal  Beresford,  who  was  contented  to  undertake  all 
the  hazard  of  obloquy  which  might  have  been  founded  upon 
any  miscarriage  in  the  highly  important  experiment  of  training 
the  Portuguese  troops  to  an  improved  state  of  discipline.  In 
exposing  his  military  reputation  to  the  censure  of  imprudence 
from  the  most  moderate,  and  all  manner  of  um^itterable  calum- 
nies from  the  ignorant  and  malignant,  he  placed  at  stake  the 
dearest  pledge  which  a  military  man  had  to  offer,  and  nothing 
but  the  deepest  conviction  of  the  high  and  essential  importance 
attached  to  success  can  be  supposed  an  adequate  motive.  How 
great  the  chance  of  miscarriage  was  sui^xwed,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  the  general  opinion  of  officers  of  unquestioned 
talents  and  experience,  possessed  of  eveiy  opportunity  of 
information;  how  completely  the  experiment  has  succeeded, 
and  how  much  the  spirit  and  patriotism  of  our  ancient  allies 
had  been  underrated,  is  evident,  not  only  fnmi  those  victories 
in  which  they  have  borne  a  distinguished  share,  but  from  the 
liberal  and  highly  honourable  manner  in  which  these  opinions 
have  been  retracted.  The  success  of  this  plan,  with  all  its 
important  consequences,  we  owe  to  the  indefatigable  exertions 
of  Field-Marshal  Beresford. 

*  MS.  —  "  Not  greater  on  that  mount  of  strife  and  blood. 

While  Qaul'8  proud  l^ons  rolled  like  mist  away, 
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Was  half  his  self-devoted  valour  shown, — 
He  gaged  but  life  on  that  illustrious  day ; 

But  when  he  toil'd  those  squadron's  to  array. 
Who  fought  like  Britons  in  the  bloody  game, 

Sharper  than  Polish  pike  or  assagay. 

He  braved  the  shafts  of  censure  and  of  shame. 

And,  dearer  far  than  life,  he  pledged  a  soldier's 
fame. 

XVL 

Nor  be  his  praise  o'erpast  who  strove  to  hide 

Beneath  the  warrior's  vest  affection's  wound. 
Whose   wish   Heaven   for   his   country's   weal 
denied;^ 
Danger  and  fate  he  sought,  but  glory  found. 
From    clime   to    clime,   where'er    war's   trumpets 
sound. 
The  wanderer  went;  yet,  Caledonia!  still* 

And  tides  of  gore  stained  Albnera^s  flood 
And  Poland's  shattered  lines  before  him  lay, 

And  elarions  hailM  him  rictor  of  the  day. 
Nor  greater  when  he  toil*d  yon  legions  to  array, 
'Twas  life  he  perU*d  in  that  stubborn  game, 

And  life  *gainst  honour  when  did  soldier  weigh  ? 
But,  self-devoted  to  his  generous  ahn, 
Far  dearer  than  his  life,  the  hero  pledged  his  fame.*' 

*  M8,  —  "  Nor  be  his  meed  o'erpast  who  sadly  tried 

With  valour's  wreath  to  hide  affection's  wound, 
To  whom  his  wish  Heaven  for  our  weal  denied." 

* M8.  —  **  From  war  to  war  the  wanderer  went  his  round, 
Tet  was  his  soul  In  Caledonia  still ; 
Hers  was  his  thought,"  etc. 
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Thine  was  his  thought  in  march  and  tented  ground; 

He  dream'd  'mid  Alpine  cliffs  of  Athole's  hill, 
And  heard  in  Ebro's  roar  his  Lyndoch's  lovely  rilL^ 

XVIL 

0  hero  of  a  race  renown*d  of  old. 

Whose  war-cry  oft  has  waked  the  battle-swell. 
Since  first  distinguJsh'd  in  the  onset  bold. 

Wild  sounding  when  the  Boman  rampart  feUI 
By  Wallace'  side  it  rung  the  Southron's  knell, 

Aldeme,  Eilsythe,  and  Tibber,  own'd  its  fame, 
Tummell's  rude  pass  can  of  its  tarcHrs  tell. 

But  ne'er  from  prouder  field  arose  the  name. 
Than  when  wild  Bonda  leam'd  the  conquering  shout 
of  Grjbmb!^ 

iJfS.— "  .  .  . /airy rUl." 

These  lines  excel  the  noisier  and  more  general  panQg3rrics  of 
the  commanders  in  Portagal,  as  much  as  the  sweet  and  thrill- 
ing tones  of  the  harp  surpass  an  ordinary  flourish  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  — Q^arterly  Beoiew, 

Perhaps  it  is  our  naticmality  whidi  makes  us  like  better  the 
tribute  to  Qeneral  Grahame — thougli  there  is  something,  we 
believe,  in  the  softness  of  the  sentiment  that  will  be  felt,  even 
by  Bng^ish  readers,  as  a  relief  from  the  exceeding  clamour  and 
loud  boastings  of  all  the  suirounding  atansas.  —  Edinburgh 
Beoiew. 

'This  stanza  alludes  to  the  Tarious  aohierements  of  the  war- 
like family  of  Qrome,  or  Qrahame.  niey  are  said^  by  tra- 
dition, to  have  descended  from  the  Scottidi  chief,  under  whose 
command  his  countrymen  stormed  the  wall  built  by  the  Em- 
peror Severus  between  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  the  frag- 
ments of  which  are  still  popularly  called  GrsBme^s  Dyke.  Sir 
John  the  GrsBme,  **  the  hardy,  wight,  and  wise,**  is  weU  known 
as  the  friend  of  Sir  William  Wallace.  Aldenre,  Kilsythe,  and 
Tibbermuir  were  scenes  of  the  victories  of  the  heroic  Karquis 
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xvm. 

But  all  too  long,  through  seas  unknown  and  dark, 

(With  Spenser's  parable  I  close  my  tale,)^ 
By  shoal  and  rock  hath  steer'd  my  venturous  bark. 

And  landward  now  I  drive  before  the  gale. 
And  now  the  blue  and  distant  shore  I  hail. 

And  nearer  now  I  see  the  port  expand. 
And  now  I  gladly  furl  my  weary  sail, 

And,  as  the  prow  light  touches  on  the  strand, 
I  strike  my  red-cross  flag,  and  bind  my  skiff  to  land.^ 

of  Montrose.     The  pMs  of  KiUyorankie  is  famoas  for  the 
action  between  Eing  William's  forces  and  the  Highlanders  in 


**  Where  g^ad  Dundee  in  faint  huzzas  expired." 

It  is  seldom  that  one  line  can  nmnher  so  many  heroes,  and 
yet  more  rare  when  it  can  i^>peal  to  the  glory  of  a  living 
descendant  in  support  of  its  ancient  renown. 

The  allusions  to  the  private  histoiy  and  character  of  General 
Grahame  may  be  illustrated  lyy  referring  to  the  eloquent  and 
affecting  speech  ot  Mr.  Sheridan,  upon  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Victor  of  Barosa. 

^Now,  strike  your  saOes,  yee  iolly  mariners, 
For  we  be  come  unto  a  quiet  rode, 
Where  we  must  land  some  of  our  passengers, 

And  light  this  weary  vessell  of  her  lode. 
Here  she  a  while  may  make  her  safe  abode, 

Tm  she  repaired  have  her  tackles  spent 
And  wants  supplide ;  and  then  againe  abroad 
On  tiie  long  voiage  whereto  she  is  bent : 
Wen  may  she  speede,  and  f  airely  finish  her  intent  1 

—  FaMrie  Queene,  Book  i.  Canto  12. 
•  The  Vision  of  Bon  Roderick  has  been  received  with  less 
interest  by  the  public  than  any  of  the  author's  other  perform- 
ances ;  and  has  been  read,  we  should  imagine,  with  some  de- 
gree of  disappointment  even  by  those  who  took  it  up  with  the 
most  reasonable  expectations.    Yet  it  is  written  with  very  con- 
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siderable  spirit,  and  with  more  care  and  effort  than  most  of  th« 
anthor^s  compositions  ; — with  a  degree  of  effort,  indeed,  which 
could  scarcely  have  failed  d  success,  if  the  author  had  not  suc- 
ceeded so  splendidly  on  other  occasions  without  any  effort  at 
all,  or  had  chosen  any  other  subject  than  that  which  fills  the 
cry  of  our  alehouse  politicians,  and  supplies  the  gabble  of  all 
the  quidnuncs  in  this  countiy,  —  our  depending  campaigns  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  with  the  exploits  of  Lord  Wellington 
and  the  spoliations  of  the  French  armies.  The  nominal  sub- 
ject of  the  poem,  indeed,  is  the  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  in  the 
eight  century ;  but  this  is  obTiously  a  mere  prelude  to  the 
grand  piece  ci  our  recent  battles,  —  a  sort  of  machineiy  de- 
vised to  give  dignity  and  effect  to  thek  introduction.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  poem  begins  and  ends  with  Lord  Wellington ;  and 
being  written  fat  the  benefit  of  the  plundered  Portuguese,  and 
upon  a  Spanidi  stoiy,  the  thing  could  not  well  have  been 
otherwise.  The  public,  at  this  moment,  will  listen  to  nothing 
about  Spain  but  the  history  of  the  Spanish  war ;  and  the  old 
Gothic  king  and  the  Moors  are  considered,  we  dare  say,  by 
Mr.  Scott's  most  impatient  readers,  as  very  tedious  interiopers 
in  the  proper  business  of  the  piece.  .  .  .  Tbe  poem  has 
scarcely  any  story,  and  scarcely  any  characters ;  and  ocmsists, 
in  truth,  almost  entirely  of  a  series  of  descriptions,  inter- 
mingled with  plaudits  and  execrations.  The  descriptions  are 
many  of  them  veiy  fine,  though  the  style  is  more  turgid  and 
Terbose  than  in  the  better  parts  of  Mr.  Scott's  other  produc- 
tions ;  but  the  invectives  and  acclamations  are  too  vdiement 
and  too  frequent  to  be  either  graceful  or  impressive.  There  is 
no  climax  or  progression  to  relieve  the  ear,  or  stimulate  the 
imagination.  Mr.  Scott  sets  out  on  the  very  bluest  pitch  ci 
his  voice ;  and  keeps  it  up  to  the  end  of  the  measure.  There 
are  no  grand  swells,  therefore,  or  overpowering  bursts  in  his 
song.  All,  from  first  to  last,  is  loud,  and  clamorous,  and 
obtrusive, — indiscriminately  noisy,  and  often  ineffectually  ex- 
aggerated. He  has  fewer  new  images  than  in  his  other  poetiy, 
his  tone  is  less  natural  and  varied,  and  he  moves,  upon  the 
whole,  with  a  slower  and  more  laborious  pace.  —  Jeffrey ^  1811. 


No  comparison  can  be  fairiy  instituted  between  composts 
tions  so  wholly  different  in  style  and  designation  as  the  present 
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poem  and  Mr.  Scott^s  former  productions.  The  present  poem 
neither  has,  nor,  from  its  nature,  could  have  the  interest  which 
arises  from  an  eventful  plot,  or  a  detailed  delineation  of  char- 
acter ;  and  we  shall  arrive  at  a  far  more  accurate  estimation  of 
its  merits  by  comparing  it  with  The  Bard  of  Gray,  or  that  par- 
ticular scene  of  Ariosto,  where  Bradamante  beholds  the  wonders 
of  Merlin's  tomb.  To  this  it  has  many  strong  and  evident 
features  of  resemblance ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  greatiy  surpasses 
it,  both  in  the  dignity  of  the  objects  represented,  and  the  pictur- 
esque effects  of  the  machinery. 

We  are  inclined  to  rank  The  Vision  of  Don  Roderick,  not 
only  above  The  Bard,  but  (excepting  Adam's  Vision  from  the 
Mount  of  Paradise,  and  the  matchless  beauties  of  the  sixth 
book  of  Virgil)  above  all  the  historical  and  poetical  prospects 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  The  scenic  representation 
is  at  once  gorgeous  and  natural ;  and  the  language  and  im- 
agery is  altogether  as  spirited,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  more 
care  and  polish  than  even  the  most  celebrated  of  the  author's 
former  productions.  If  it  please  us  less  than  these,  we  must 
attribute  it  in  part  perhaps  to  the  want  of  contrivance,  and  in 
a  still  greater  degree  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  which 
is  deprived  of  all  the  interest  derived  from  suspense  or  sym- 
pathy, and,  as  far  as  it  is  connected  with  modem  politics, 
represents  a  scene  too  near  our  immediate  inspection  to  admit 
the  interposition  of  the  magic  glass  d  fiction  and  poetry.  — 
QaaHerly  Beview,  October,  1811. 
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And  guide  me,  PrUtty  to  that  my$tericu$  room^ 
Where,  if  aught  true  in  old  tradUian  be, 
Eia  nation' B  future  fate  a  Spanish  King  ehaU  Me.— p.  321. 

The  transition  of  an  incident  from  history  to  tradition,  and 
from  tradition  to  fable  and  romance,  becoming  more  marrellous 
at  each  step  from  its  original  simplicity,  is  not  ill  exemplified 
in  the  account  of  the  Fated  Chamber  of  Don  Roderick  as 
gi^en  by  his  namesake,  the  historian  of  Toledo,  contrasted  with 
subsequent  and  more  romantic  accounts  of  the  same  subter- 
ranean discovery.  I  give  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo's  tale  in 
the  words  of  Nonius,  who  seems  to  intimate  (though  very 
modestly)  that  the  fataU  palatiumy  of  which  so  much  had 
been  said,  was  only  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 

"Extra  muros,  septentrionem  versus,  vestigia  magni  olim 
theatri  sparsa  visuntur.  Auctor  est  Rodericus,  Toletanus 
Archiepiscopus  ante  Arabum  in  Hispanias  irruptionem,  hio 
fatale  palatium  fulsse ;  quod  invicti  vectes  setema  ferri  robora 
daudebant,  ne  reseratum  Hispani®  excidium  adferret;  quod 
in  fatis  non  vulgus  solum,  sed  et  prudentissimi  quique  crede- 
bant.  Sed  Roderici  ultimi  Gothorum  Regis  animum  infelix 
curiositas  subiit,  sciendi  quid  sub  tot  vetitis  daustris  observa- 
retur ;  ingentes  ibi  superiorum  regum  opes  et  arcanos  thesauros 
servari  ratus.  Seras  et  pessulos  perfringi  curat,  Invitis  omni- 
bus; nihU  prflBter  arculam  repenum,  et  in  ea  linteum,  quo 
explicato  nov»  et  insolentes  hominum  facies  habitusque  appa- 
ruere,  cum  inscriptione  Latina,  JETiepanioB  excidium  db  Ulagente 
imminere;  Vultus  habitusque  Maurorum  erant.    Quamobrem 

373 
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ex  Africa  tantam  cladem  instare  r^  csteriaque  penaaBom ; 
nee  falso  ut  Hispani  SMumales  etiamnum  queruntur/*  —  JJu- 
pania  Ludovic,  NoniJ,  cap.  lix. 

But,  about  the  term  of  the  expulaion  of  the  Moors  from 
(^enada,  we  find,  hi  the  Eittoria  Verdadeyra  del  Bey  Dan 
B/odrigOy  a  (pretended)  translation  from  the  Arabic  of  the 
sage  Aloayde  Abnlcacim  Tarif  Abentariqne,  a  legend  which 
pots  to  shame  the  modesty  of  the  historian  Boderick,  with  his 
chest  and  prophetic  picture.  The  custom  of  ascribing  a  pre- 
tended Moorish  original  to  these  legendary  histories  is  ridiculed 
by  Cenrantes,  who  affects  tp  translate  the  HiBtory  of  tAs  KrdgU 
of  ike  Wofid  Figure,  from  the  Arabic  of  the  sage  Cid  Hamet 
BenengelL  As  I  haTS  been  ind^>ted  to  the  HieUma  Verda- 
deyra for  some  d  the  imageiy  employed  in  the  text,  the  follow- 
ing literal  translation  from  the  woric  itself  may  gratify  the 
inquisitive  reader: 

"  One  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  city  of  Toledo,  among  some 
rocks,  was  situated  an  ancient  tower,  of  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture, though  much  dilapidated  by  time,  which  consumes  all : 
four  estadoes  (i.s.  four  times  a  man*s  hei^t)  below  it  there 
was  a  cave  with  a  very  narrow  entrance,  and  a  gate  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  lined  with  a  strong  covering  of  iron,  and  fastened 
with  many  locks ;  above  the  gate  some  Greek  letters  are  en- 
graved, which,  although  abbreviated,  and  of  doubtful  meaning, 
were  thus  interpreted,  according  to  the  exposition  of  learned 
men :  *  The  kii:^  who  opens  this  cave,  and  can  discover  the 
wonders,  will  discover  both  good  and  evil  things.'  Many  kings 
desired  to  know  the  mystery  of  this  tower,  and  sought  to  find 
out  the  manner  with  much  care ;  but  when  they  opened  the 
gate,  such  a  tremendous  noise  arose  in  the  cave,  that  it  i^peared 
as  if  the  earth  was  bursting ;  many  of  those  present  sickened 
with  fear,  and  others  lost  their  lives.  In  order  to  prevent  such 
great  perils  (as  they  supposed  a  dangerous  enchantment  was 
contained  within),  they  secured  the  gate  with  new  locks,  con- 
cluding that,  though  a  king  was  destined  to  open  it,  the  fated 
time  was  not  yet  arrived.  At  last  King  Don  Rodrigo,  led  on 
by  his  evil  fortune  and  unlucky  destiny,  opened  the  tower ;  and 
some  bold  attendants,  whom  he  had  brought  with  him,  entered, 
although  agitated  with  fear.  Having  proceeded  a  good  way, 
they  fled  back  to  the  entrance,  terrified  with  a  frightful  vision 
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which  they  had  beheld.  The  king  was  greatly  mo^ed,  and 
ordered  many  torches,  so  contrived  that  the  tempest  in  the  cava 
could  not  extinguish  them,  to  be  lighted.  Then  the  king  entered, 
not  without  fear,  before  all  the  others.  They  discovered,  by 
degrees,  a  splendid  hall,  apparently  built  in  a  very  sumptuous 
manner ;  in  the  middle  stood  a  bronze  statue  of  veiy  ferocious 
appearance,  which  held  a  battle-axe  in  its  hands.  With  this 
he  struck  the  floor  violently,  giving  it  such  heavy  blows,  that 
the  noise  in  the  cave  was  occasioned  by  the  motion  of  the  air. 
The  king,  greatly  affrighted  and  astonished,  began  to  conjure 
this  terrible  vision,  promising  that  he  would  return  without 
doing  any  injury  in  the  cave,  after  he  had  obtahied  a  sight  of 
what  was  contained  in  it.  The  statue  ceased  to  strike  the 
floor,  and  the  king,  with  his  followers,  somewhat  assured,  and 
recovering  their  courage,  proceeded  into  the  hall ;  and  on  the 
left  of  the  statue  they  found  this  inscription  on  the  wall,  *  Un- 
fortunate king  t  thou  hast  entered  here  in  eVil  hour.'  On  the 
right  side  of  the  wall  these  words  were  inscribed,  *  By  strange 
nations  thou  shalt  be  dispossessed,  and  thy  subjects  foully  de- 
graded.* On  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  other  words  were 
written,  which  said,  *I  call  upon  the  Arabs.*  And  upon  his 
breast  was  written,  *  I  do  my  office.*  At  the  entrance  of  the 
hall  there  was  placed  a  round  bowl,  from  which  a  great  noise, 
like  the  fall  of  waters,  proceeded.  Th^  found  no  other  thing 
in  the  hall ;  and  when  the  king,  sorrowful  and  greatly  affected, 
had  scarcely  turned  about  to  leave  the  cavern,  the  statue  again 
commenced  Its  accustomed  blows  upon  the  floor.  After  they 
had  mutually  promised  to  conceal  what  they  had  seen,  they 
again  closed  the  tower,  and  blocked  up  the  gate  of  the  cavern 
with  earth,  that  no  memory  might  remain  in  the  world  of  such 
a  portentous  and  evil-boding  prodigy.  The  ensuing  midnight 
they  heard  great  cries  and  clamour  from  the  cave,  resounding 
like  the  noise  of  battle,  and  the  ground  shaking  with  a  tremen- 
dous roar  ;  the  whole  edifice  of  the  old  tower  fell  to  the  ground, 
by  which  they  were  greatly  affrighted,  the  vision  which  they 
had  beheld  i^pearing  to  them  as  a  dream. 

*  *  The  king  having  left  the  tower,  ordered  wise  men  to  explain 
what  the  inscriptions  signified  ;  and  having  consulted  upon  and 
studied  their  meaning,  they  declared  that  the  statue  of  bronze, 
with  the  motion  which  it  made  with  its  battle-axe,  signified 
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Time ;  and  that  its  ofi^,  alluded  to  in  the  inscription  on  its 
breast,  was,  that  he  never  rests  a  single  moment.  The  words 
on  the  shoulders,  *  I  call  upon  the  Arabs,*  tiiey  expounded,  that, 
in  time,  Spain  would  be  conquered  by  the  Arabs.  The  words 
upon  the  left  wall  signified  the  destruction  of  King  Rodrigo ; 
those  on  the  right,  the  dreadful  calamities  which  were  to  fall 
up(m  the  Spaniards  and  Goths,  and  that  the  unfortunate  king 
would  be  dispossessed  of  all  his  states.  Finally,  the  letters  on 
the  portal  indicated  that  good  would  betide  to  the  conquerors, 
and  evil  to  the  conquered,  of  which  experience  proved  the 
truth. ** -~  JJisfoHa  Ferdadeyrad6{i{e2^1>on.B(xIrt90.  Qninta 
imiHression.    Madrid^  1664,  It.  p.  28. 

Nora  B. 

High  bUued  the  toor,  and  lang^  and/or^  and  wide,  —  p.  840. 

Those  who  were  disposed  to  believe  that  mere  virtue  and 
energy  are  able  of  themselves  to  work  forth  the  salvation  of 
an  oppressed  people,  surprised  in  a  moment  of  confidence,  de- 
prived of  their  officers,  armies,  and  fortresses,  who  had  every 
means  of  resistance  to  seek  in  the  very  moment  when  they 
were  to  be  made  use  of,  and  whom  the  numerous  treasons 
among  the  higher  orders  deprived  of  confidence  in  their  natural 
leaders,  —  those  who  entertained  this  enthusiastic  but  delusive 
opinion  may  be  pardoned  for  expressing  their  disappointment 
at  the  protracted  warfare  in  the  Peninsula.  There  is  how- 
ever,  another  class  of  persons,  who,  having  themselves  the 
highest  dread  or  veneration,  or  something  allied  to  both,  for 
the  power  of  the  modem  Attila,  will  nevertheless  give  the 
herolcal  Spaniards  little  or  no  credit  for  the  long,  stubborn, 
and  unsubdued  resistance  of  three  years  to  a  power  before 
whom  their  former  well-prepared,  well-armed,  and  numerous 
adversaries  fell  in  the  course  of  as  many  months.  While  these 
gentlemen  plead  for  deference  to  Bonaparte,  and  crave 

**  Respect  for  his  great  place  -r-  and  bid  the  devil 
Be  duly  honoured  for  his  burning  throne," 

it  may  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  claim  some  modifica- 
tion of  censure  upon  thoise  who  have  been  long  and  to  a  great 
extent  successfully  resisting  this  gret&t  6nemy  Of  mankind. 
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That  the  energy  ol  Spain  has  not  unifonnly  been  directed  by 
conduct  eqoal  to  its  vigour,  has  been  too  obvious;  that  her 
armies,  under  their  complicated  disadvantages,  have  shared 
the  fate  of  such  as  were  defeated  after  taking  the  field  with 
every  possible  advantage  of  arms  and  discipline,  is  surely  not 
to  be  wondered  at.  But  that  a  nation,  under  the  circumstances 
of  r^>eated  discomfiture,  internal  treason,  and  the  mismanage- 
ment incident  to  a  temporary  and  hastily  adopted  government, 
should  have  wasted,  by  its  stubborn,  uniform,  and  prolonged 
resistance,  myriads  after  myriads  of  those  soldiers  who  had 
oveimn  the  world ;  that  some  of  its  provinces  should,  like 
Galicia,  after  being  abandoned  by  their  allies,  and  overrun  by 
their  enemies,  have  recovered  their  freedom  by  their  own 
unassisted  exertions ;  that  others,  like  Catalonia,  undismayed 
by  the  treason  which  betrayed  some  fortresses,  and  the  force 
which  subdued  others,  should  not  only  have  continued  their 
resistance,  but  higre  attained  over  their  victorious  enemy  a 
superiority,  whiclris  even  now  enabling  them  to  besiege  and 
retake  the  places  of  strength  which  had  been  wrested  from 
them,  is  a  tale  hitherto  untold  in  the  revolutionary  war.  To 
say  that  such  a  people  cannot  be  subdued,  would  be  presump- 
tion similar  to  that  of  those  who  protested  that  Spain  could 
not  defend  herself  for  a  year,  or  Portugal  for  a  month ;  but 
that  a  resistance  which  has  been  continued  for  so  long  a  spacQ, 
when  the  usurper,  except  during  the  short-lived  Austrian  cam- 
paign, had  no  other  enemies  on  the  Continent,  should  be  now 
less  successful,  when  rq>eated  defeats  have  broken  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  French  armies,  and  when  they  are  likely  (it  would 
seem  almost  in  desperation)  to  seek  occupation  elsewhere,  is  a 
prophecy  as  improbable  as  ungracious.  And  while  we  are  in 
the  humour  of  severely  censuring  our  allies,  gallant  and  de- 
voted as  they  have  shown  themselves  in  the  cause  of  national 
liberty,  because  they  may  not  instantly  adopt  those  measures 
which  we  in  our  wisdom  may  deem  essential  to  success,  it 
mig^t  be  well  if  we  endeavoured  first  to  resolve  the  previous 
questions :  1st,  Whether  we  do  not  at  this  moment  know  much 
less  of  the  Spanish  armies  than  those  of  Portugal,  which  were 
so  promptly  condemned  as  totally  inadequate  to  assist  in  the 
preservation  of  their  coimtry  ?  2d,  Whether,  independently 
of  any  right  we  have  to  offer  more  than  advice  and  assistance 
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to  our  independent  allies,  we  can  expect  that  they  shonld  re- 
nounce entirely  the  national  pride  which  \b  inseparable  from 
patriotism,  and  at  once  condescend  not  only  to  be  saved  hy  our 
assistance,  but  to  be  saved  in  our  own  way  ?  Sd,  Whether,  if 
it  be  an  object  (as  undoubtedly  it  is  a  main  one)  that  the 
Spanish  troops  should  be  trained  under  British  discipline, 
to  the  flexibility  of  movement,  and  power  of  rapid  concert 
and  combination,  which  is  esiaential  to  modem  war;  such  a 
consummation  is  likely  to  be  produced  hy  abuidng  them  in 
newspapers  and  periodical  publications?  Lastly,  Since  the 
undoubted  authority  of  British  officers  makes  us  now  ac- 
quainted with  part  of  the  horrors  that  attend  invasion,  and 
which  the  providence  of  God,  the  valour  of  our  navy,  and  per- 
hi^ps  the  very  efforts  of  these  Spaniards,  have  hitherto  diverted 
from  us,  it  may  be  modesUy  questioned  whether  we  ought  to 
be  too  forward  to  estimate  and  condemn  the  feding  of  tempo- 
rary stupefaction  wliich  they  create ;  lest,  in  so  doing,  we 
should  resemble  the  worthy  clergyman,  who,  while  he  had 
himself  never  snuffed  a  candle  with  his  fingers,  was  disposed 
severely  to  criticise  the  conduct  of  a  martyr,  who  winced 
a  little  among  his  flames. 

Note  C. 

They  won  not  Zaragoza,  but  Tier  children' a  bloody  tomb,  —  p.  341. 

The  interesting  account  of  Mr.  Vaughan  has  made  most 
readers  acquainted  with  the  first  siege  of  Zaragoza.^  The  last 
and  fatal  siege  of  that  gallant  and  devoted  city  is  detailed 
with  great  eloquence  and  precision  in  the  Edinburgh  Annual 
Register  for  1809,  — a  work  in  which  the  affairs  of  Spain  have 
been  treated  of  with  attention  corresponding  to  their  deep 
interest,  and  to  the  peculiar  sources  of  information  open  to  the 
historian.  The  following  are  a  few  brief  extracts  from  this 
splendid  historical  narrative : 

**  A  breach  was  soon  made  in  the  mud  walls,  and  then,  as 
in  the  former  siege,  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  streets  and 
houses ;  but  the  French  had  been  taught  by  experience  that  in 

1  See  irarrative  qf  the  Sioge  qf  Zajrognta,  by  Richard  Cbailes 
Vauglian,  Esq.,  1809.  The  Right  Honourable  R.  0.  yanghan  it  now 
Britlflh  minister  at  Washington.  1883. 
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this  q)6cieB  of  warfare  the  Zaragozans  derived  a  superiority 
from  the  feeling  and  principle  which  inspired  them,  and  the 
cause  for  which  they  fought.  The  only  means  of  conquering 
Zaragoza  was  to  destroy  it  house  by  house,  and  street  by 
street;  and  upon  this  ^stem  of  destruction  they  proceeded. 
Three  companies  of  miners  and  eight  companies  of  sappers 
carried  on  this  subterraneous  war ;  the  Spaniards,  it  is  said, 
attempted  to  oppose  them  by  countermines ;  these  were  opera- 
tions to  which  they  were  wholly  unused,  and,  according  to  the 
French  statement,  their  miners  were  every  day  discovered 
and  suffocated.  Meantime,  the  bombardment  was  incessantly 
kept  up.  *'  Within  the  last  forty-eig^t  hours,*  said  Palafox,  in 
a  letter  to  his  friend.  General  Doyle,  ^six  thousand  shells 
have  been  thrown  in.  Two-thirds  of  the  town  are  in  ruins, 
but  we  shall  perish  under  the  ruins  of  the  remaining  third, 
rather  than  surrender.*  In  the  course  of  the  siege,  above 
seventeen  thousand  bombs  were  thrown  at  the  town;  the 
stock  of  powder  with  which  Zaragoza  had  been  stored  was 
exhausted ;  they  had  none  at  last  but  what  they  manufactured 
day  by  day ;  and  no  other  cannon-balls  than  those  which  were 
shot  into  the  town,  and  which  they  collected  and  fired  back 
upon  the  enemy." 

In  the  midst  of  these  horrors  and  privations,  the  pestilence 
broke  out  in  Zaragoza.  To  various  causes,  enumerated  by  the 
annalist,  he  adds  **  scantiness  of  food,  crowded  quarters, 
unusual  exertion  of  body,  anxiety  of  mind,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength  by  needful  rest,  in 
a  city  which  was  almost  incessantly  bombuxled,  and  where 
every  hour  their  sleep  was  broken  by  the  tremendous  explo- 
sion of  mines.  There  was  now  no  respite,  either  by  day  or 
night,  for  this  devoted  city ;  even  the  natural  order  of  light 
and  darkness  was  destroyed  in  Zaragoza ;  by  day  it  was  in- 
volved in  a  red  sulphureous  atmosphere  of  smoke,  which  hid 
the  face  of  heaven ;  by  night,  the  fire  of  cannons  and  mortars, 
and  the  flames  of  burning  houses,  kept  it  in  a  state  of  terrifio 
illumination. 

**  When  once  the  pestilence  had  begun,  it  was  Impossible  to 
check  its  progress,  or  confine  it  to  one  quarter  of  the  city. 
Hospitals  were  immediately  established, — there  were  above 
thirty  of  them ;  as  soon  as  one  was  destroyed  hj  the  bombard- 
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ment,  the  patients  were  removed  to  another,  and  thus  the 
infection  was  carried  to  every  i>art  of  Zaragoza.  Famine 
aggravated  the  evil ;  the  city  liad  probably  not  been  snffidently 
provided  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege,  and  of  the  |vo- 
visions  which  it  contained,  much  was  destroyed  in  the  dally 
ruin  which  the  mines  and  bombs  effected.  Had  the  Zarago- 
zans  and  their  garrison  proceeded  according  to  military  roles, 
they  would  have  surrendered  before  the  end  of  January ;  their 
batteries  had  then  been  demolished,  there  were  open  breaches 
In  many  parts  of  their  weak  walls,  and  the  enemy  were  already 
within  the  city.  On  the  80th,  above  sixty  houses  were  blown 
up,  and  the  French  obtained  possession  of  the  monasteries  of 
the  Augustines  and  Las  Monicas,  which  adjoined  each  other, 
two  of  the  last  defensible  places  left  The  enemy  forced 
their  way  Into  the  church ;  every  column,  every  chapel,  every 
altar,  became  a  point  of  defence  which  was  repeatedly  at- 
tacked, taken,  and  retaken ;  the  pavement  was  covered  with 
blood,  the  aisles  and  body  of  the  church  strewed  with  the  dead, 
who  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  combatants.  In  the 
midst  of  this  conflict,  the  roof,  shattered  by  repeated  bombs, 
fell  in ;  the  few  who  were  not  crushed,  after  a  short  pause, 
which  this  tremendous  shock,  and  their  own  unexpected  es- 
cape, occasioned,  renewed  the  fight  with  rekindling  fury :  fresh 
parties  of  the  enemy  poured  in ;  monks  and  citizens  and  sol- 
diers came  to  the  defence,  and  the  contest  was  continued  upon 
the  ruins,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  and  dying.^* 

Tet,  seventeen  days  after  sustaining  these  extremities,  did 
the  heroic  inhabitants  of  Zaragoza  continue  their  defence ;  nor 
did  they  then  surrender  until  their  despair  had  extracted  from 
the  French  generals  a  capitulation  more  honourable  than  has 
been  granted  to  fortresses  of  the  first  order. 

Who  shall  venture  to  refuse  the  Zaragozans  the  euloglum 
conferred  upon  them  hy  the  eloquence  of  Wordsworth !  — 
**  Most  gloriously  have  the  citizens  of  Zaragoza  proved  that  the 
true  army  of  Spain,  In  a  contest  of  this  nature,  is  the  whole 
people.  Thesamecity  has  also  exemplified  a  melancholy,  yea, 
a  dismal  truth,  —  yet  consolatory  and  full  of  joy,  — that  when 
a  people  are  called  suddenly  to  fight  for  their  liber^,  and  are 
sorely  pressed  upon,  their  best  field  of  battle  is  the  floors  upon 
which  their  children  have  played;  the  diambers  where  the 
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family  of  each  man  has  slept  (his  own  or  his  neighbours*) ; 
upon  or  under  the  roofs  by  whidi  they  hare  been  sheltered ; 
in  the  gardens  of  their  recreation ;  in  the  street,  or  in  the  mar- 
ket-place ;  before  the  altars  of  their  temples,  and  among  thehr 
congregated  dwellings,  blazing  or  uprooted. 

**  The  government  of  Si>ain  must  never  foiget  Zaragoza  for 
a  moment.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  produce  the  jBame  effects 
everywhere,  but  a  leading  mind,  such  as  that  city  was  blessed 
with.  In  the  latter  contest  this  has  been  proved ;  for  Zaragoza 
contained,  at  that  time,  bodies  of  men  from  almost  all  parts  of 
Spain.  The  narrative  of  those  two  sieges  should  be  the  manual 
of  evety  Spaniard.  He  may  add  to  it  the  ancient  stories  of 
Numantia  and  Saguntum ;  let  him  sleep  upon  the  book  as  a 
pillow,  and,  if  he  be  a  devout  adherent  to  the  religion  of  his 
country,  let  him  wear  it  in  his  bosom  for  his  crucifix  to  rest 
upon.*'  —  Word$u>arth  on  the  Convention  of  Cintra, 

NOTB  D. 

But  youy  ye  heroes  of  that  weU-f ought  day^  etc.  — p.  359. 

The  Edinburgh  Beniewer  offered  the  following  remarks  on 
what  he  considered  as  an  unjust  omission  in  this  part  of  the 
poem : 

"We  are  not  very  apt,"  he  says,  "to  quarrel  with  a  poet 
for  his  politics ;  and  really  supposed  it  next  to  impossible  that 
Mr.  Scott  should  have  given  us  any  ground  of  dissatisfaction 
on  this  score,  in  the  management  of  his  present  theme.  Lord 
Wellington  and  his  fellow  soldiers  well  deserved  the  laurels 
they  have  won ;  nor  is  there  one  British  heart,  we  believe, 
that  will  not  feel  proud  and  grateful  for  all  the  honours  with 
which  British  genius  can  invest  their  names.  In  the  praises 
which  Mr.  Scott  has  bestowed,  therefore,  all  his  readers  will 
sympathise ;  but  for  those  which  he  has  withheld,  there  are 
some  that  will  not  so  readily  forgive  him :  and  in  our  eyes,  we 
will  confess,  it  is  a  sin  not  easily  to  be  expiated,  that  in  a  poem 
written  substantially  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the 
brave  who  have  fought  or  fallen  in  Spain  or  Portugal — and 
written  by  a  Scotchman — there  should  be  no  mention  of  the 
name  of  Moorb  !  —  of  the  only  commander-in-chief  who  has 
fallen  in  this  memorable  contest ;  of  a  commander  who  was 
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acknowledged  as  the  modd  and  pattern  of  a  BritUi  aoldiery 
when  BrftUli  soldlen  stood  meet  in  need  oi  aocfa  an  erainpie ; 
and  was,  at  the  same  time,  disthignished  not  less  for  erery 
manly  yirtoe  and  generoos  affection  than  for  skill  and  gal- 
lantry in  his  profession.  A  more  pure  or  a  more  exalted 
character  certainly  has  not  appeared  upon  that  scene  whkfa 
Mr.  Scott  has  sooght  to  illustrate  with  the  splendour  of  his 
genius ;  and  it  is  with  a  mixture  d  duune  and  indignation 
that  we  find  him  grudging  a  single  ray  of  that  profuse  and 
readily  yielded  glory  to  gild  the  grare  <^  his  lamented  country- 
man. To  offer  a  layish  tribute  oi  praise  to  the  living,  whose 
task  is  still  incomj^ete,  may  be  generous  and  munificent ; 
but  to  departed  merit,  it  is  due  in  strictness  of  Justice.  Who 
will  deny  that  Sir  John  Moore  was  all  that  we  hare  now  said 
of  him  ?  or  who  will  doubt  that  his  untimely  death  in  the  hour 
of  victory  would  have  been  eagerly  seized  upon  by  an  impar- 
tial poet,  as  a  noble  theme  for  generous  lamentation  and  do- 
quent  praise  ?  But  Mr.  Scott *s  political  friends  have  fancied  it 
for  their  interest  to  calumniate  the  memory  of  this  illustrious 
and  accomplished  person,  —  and  Mr.  Scott  has  permitted  the 
spirit  of  party  to  stand  in  the  way,  not  only  of  poetical  Justioe, 
but  of  patriotic  and  generous  feeling. 

**  It  is  this  for  which  we  grieve,  and  feel  ashamed,  — this 
hardening  and  deadening  effect  of  political  animosities,  in  cases 
where  politics  should  have  nothing  to  do ;  this  apparent  per- 
version, not  merely  of  the  judgment  but  of  the  heart ;  this 
implacable  resentment,  which  wars  not  only  with  the  living  but 
with  the  dead ;  and  thinks  it  a  reason  for  defrauding  a  departed 
warrior  of  his  glory,  that  a  political  antagonist  has  been  zeal- 
ous in  bis  praise.  These  things  are  lamentable,  and  th^ 
cannot  be  alluded  to  without  some  emotions  of  sorrow  and 
resentment.  But  they  affect  not  the  fame  of  him  on  whose 
account  these  emotions  are  suggested.  The  wars  of  Spain,  and 
the  merits  of  Sir  John  Moore,  will  be  commemorated  in  a  more 
impartial  and  a  more  imperishable  record  than  the  VisUm  of 
Don  Roderick;  and  his  humble  monument  in  the  Citadel  <tf 
Corunna  will  draw  the  tears  and  the  admiration  of  thousands, 
who  concern  not  themselves  about  the  exploits  of  his  more 
fortunate  associates.**  — Bdinburgk  Reviewt  vol.  xviii  1811. 

The  reader  who  desires  to  understand  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
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deliberate  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Sir  John  Moore^s  military 
character  and  conduct  is  referred  to  the  Life  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  (first  edit.),  vol.  vi.  chap.  ix.  p.  280-1.  But  perhaps 
it  may  be  neither  unamusing  nor  uninstructive  to  consider, 
along  with  the  diatribe  just  quoted  from  the  Edinburgh  Beview, 
some  reflections  from  the  pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  on 
the  injustice  done  to  a  name  greater  than  Moore^s  in  the  noble 
stanzas  on  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  in  the  third  canto  of  Ckilde 
Haroldy  —  an  injustice  which  did  not  call  forth  any  rebuke  from 
the  Edinburgh  critics.  Sir  Walter  in  reviewing  this  canto 
said: 

**Childe  Harold  arrives  on  Waterloo,  — a  scene  where  all 
men,  where  a  poet  especially,  and  a  poet  such  as  Lord  Byron, 
must  needs  pause,  and  amid  the  quiet  simplicity  of  whose 
scenery  is  excited  a  moral  interest,  deeper  and  more  potent 
even  than  that  which  is  produced  by  gazing  upon  the  sublim- 
est  efforts  of  Nature  in  her  most  romantic  recesses. 

**That  Lord  Byron^s  sentiments  do  not  correspond  with 
ours,  is  obvious,  and  we  are  sorry  for  both  our  sakes.  For  our 
own, — because  we  have  lost  that  note  of  triumph  with  which 
his  harp  would  otherwise  have  rung  over  a  field  of  glory  such 
as  Britain  never  reaped  before ;  and  on  Lord  Byron^s  account, 
— because  it  is  melajicholy  to  see  a  man  of  genius  duped  by 
the  mere  cant  of  words  and  phrases,  even  when  facts  are  most 
broadly  confronted  with  them.  If  the  poet  has  mixed  with  the 
original,  wild,  and  magnificent  creations  of  his  imagination 
prejudices  which  he  could  only  have  caught  by  the  contagion 
which  he  most  professes  to  despise,  it  is  he  himself  that  must 
be  the  loser.  If  his  lofty  muse  has  soared  in  all  her  brilliancy 
over  the  field  of  Waterloo  without  dropping  even  one  leaf  of 
laurel  on  the  head  of  Wellington,  his  merit  can  dispense  even 
with  the  praise  of  Lord  Byron.  And,  as  when  the  Images  of 
Brutus  were  excluded  from  the  triumphal  procession  his  mem- 
ory became  only  the  more  powerfully  imprinted  on  the  souls 
of  the  Romans,  the  name  of  the  British  hero  will  be  but  more  • 
eagerly  recalled  to  remembrance  by  the  very  lines  in  which  his 
praise  is  forgotten.**  ~  (iuarterly  Beview,  vol.  xvi    1816. 
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IV.  —  **  Merlin.**  The  Scots  lay  claim,  ri^Uy  or  wrongly, 
to  the  scenes  of  many  of  Arthur's  victories  in  that  part  of 
Tweedside  and  the  Border  which,  in  the  sixth  century,  was 
Brjfthan  (that  is,  Welsh)  Strathdyde,  or  Cambria.  The  growth 
of  the  English  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  founded  by  Ida  the 
Flame-Bearer,  of  Bamborough,  overran  the  Welsh  and  Gaelic 
Border ;  but  Welsh  has  left  some  place-names,  as  in  the  hill 
called  Penchrise. 

IX.  —  **  Grome.**  This  is  Lord  Lyndoch,  who,  on  the  death 
of  his  beautiful  wife,  sought  forgetf ulness  in  war.  The  por- 
trait of  Mrs.  Grahame,  by  Gainsborough,  is  his  masterpiece, 
and,  after  long  concealment,  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh  National 
Museum.  See  II.  xvi.  and  the  notes  on  other  Grahames,  —  Sir 
John,  Wallace's  friend,  the  great  Marquis,  and  Bonnie  Dun- 
dee. The  name  is  usually  spelled  Grahame,  but  by  the 
House  of  Garoock,  Gr»me.  «* Grime"  was  the  English 
spellingi 


END  OF  VOLUME  lY. 
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